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Iniroduetwy^ Semarkf^ 

1. In respect of those decisive physical features which determine the course Ethnic 
of tlie national movements of manhmd, India may bo described as an irregularly 
triangulaaor peat’Shaped fortress, protected on two sides by the sea and shut in 

on the third by the great bulwark of mountain ranges of which, the Himalaya , 
forms the central and most impregnable portion.* As these ranges curve south. ' 
ward and westward towards the Arabian Sea, they arc pierced by a number of 
passes, practicable enough for the march of unopposed armies, but offering 
small encouragement to the halting advance of family^ or tribal miration. On 
the east, though the conformation of the barrier is different, its secluding 
iniluenco is equally strong. The ridges which take off from the eastern end of 
the Himalaya ran for tmo most part north and south, and tend to direct the 
main stream of Mongolian colonisation towards the river basins of Indo>China 
rather than towards , India itself. On eith^ frontier,'' where the mountains 
become less formidable, other obstacles intervene to bar the way. On the west* 
orn or Iranian march, the gap between tbe Suleiman range and the Arabian 
Sea is closed by the arid plat^ux and thimty deserts of ,Makran ; to the east, 
the hills of the Turanian march rise in a succession of waVes h’om a sea of 
trackless forest. On either side, t^ain, at any rate within historic times, the 
belt of debatable land which veiled a dubious and sbifting frontier has oeen 
occupied by races of xnasterless men knowing, in the west, no law except that 
of plunder and vendetta ; send in the east, ^nin^ no obligation but the primitive 
inilo that a man must prove his manhood by taking fhe stranger’s head. Along 
the coast line &.differeiit set of obnditions tended equally to preclude immigra- 
tion on a large scale. The suooession of militant traders who landed on the 
narrow strip of fertile bitt malarious ebuntry which fringes Western India, found 
themselves cut off from the* interior by the forest-olad barrier of the Western 
Ghats ; while on the eastern side of me peninBula. the low coast, harbourless 
from Capo Comorin to Balasore, is guarded ^y dangerous shallows backed by a 
line of pitiless surf. 

2. The country thus isolated by physical and historical causes comprises FWe mala 

three main regions, the Himalaya or abpde of snow ; the Middle 'iand,* or ^ 

Madhyadesa, as the river plains <ff Northerff India are called in popular speech ; 2 Biw 
and the Southern table-land of the Deccan vith its irregulai’hill ranges lising outs. jiXn 
of undulatmg plains. Eai^ region possesses an ethnic character o£4ts own, and 

has contributed a distinct element to the making of the Indian people. The 
Deccan, itself one of the most ancient geological formations in the n orld, has, 
since the dawn of history, been the home of the Dravidians, the oldest of the 
Indian races. The most recent of the three regions, the alluvial plains of the 

* Frofettor Ittuley’fl commilKin the .hapo of India to “ the ddmond on u pack of raids, haTiiii' 
a north angle at Ladakh, a south angle at Cape Comorin, a west angle near the month of the Indus, and an east 
angle near that oi the Ganges/' I b possibly more accurate ^an that adopted in the text ^ It biings out tiie 
great projection of the runjah and Kadimir towards tho north and tiie long stiuIgLt lino of fiontier which 
forms the north-wostom aide of tho diamond. On the whole, however, the triangnlur aopoct seems to catch the 
aye more as one looks at a map and is thus better suited for descriptive purposes Hailey's desoriptfon is to be 
found in the first volume of the Journal of the Ethnological Sucicfy of London It is ouiiously iiarallol to the 
* rhomboid ' of Kratobth^nes and other Greek geographers 
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north, formed in pre-hist^ric times the highway of the Aryan advance into India, 
and a large section of its inhabitants still cherishes the tradition of remote 
Aryan dcsoent. 'j!he influence of the Himalaya has been mainly negative. It 
has served as a harrier agaiif^t incursions from the north ; hut all along the line 
of the hills, even among people whose speech is of Bdjput origin, distinct traces 
may be observed of an intermixture of Mongolian blood. 

* ton Empire of to-day hn» out-grown its ancient limits, and now embraces 
the Indo-Iranian region of Baluchistan and the Indo-Chinese region of Burma. 
If we speak of India as a fortress, these are the out- works which guard its flanks. 
Nor is it pressing qpr ihetaphor y>o far if' we go on to describe Baluchistan as a 
great natural glacis stretching westward from the crest of the ramparts of India 
till it,loses itself in the plains of Kandahar. Its surface is a me^ey of rocky 
peaks, narrow passes, intricate ravines, and broken ranges of barren hills, which 
bristle at every ]ioint with defensive positions. The people show no trace of Indian 
culture; and are as ragged as the land in which they dwell. Arab or Afghan by 
tradition, Scythian or Turki by type, hut probably a blend of several stocks, they 
are fitting guardians of the inhospitable wast^ which separate India and Iran. 

5 Surma 4. Tho Eastem out-post, Burm& presents the sharpest of contrasts to 

Baluchistan Broad stretches of almvial rice-land fringe the coast strip and 
run up into the interior, gradually thinning out as they approach the highlands of 
earlier formation through which tho great rivers have forced their way. Cut off 
from India by a series of forest-clad ranges, which restricted the inteflihange of 
• population by Ihnd, Burma lay open on the north, east and south to the inroads 
of a succession of Mongolian races who boro rule in turn and combined to form 
tho type tvhich wo know as Burmese. In the hai^s of a maritime power Burma 
oomUiands the Eastern Gate of the Empire, and the growing Indian element in 
tho population owes its existence to the English control of the sea. 

Too larse 5. Eor statistical description and analysis, in which it is essential to compare 

pwwMWi like jirith like and to avoid unduly wide generalization, none of the five regions 
which have been mentioned, with the possible exception of Baluchistan, is 
c 9 mpaot or homogeneous enough to be handled with advanta^. General 
statements regarding the population of such large areas as the Himi^ya, tho 
alluvial plains of the north, Southern India, or Burma, would have little more 
value than if they were made about India itself. Eurther sub-division must 
therefore be resorted tC before any meaning can be extracted from the masses of 
figures heaped up in the Census Tables. On what principle should such sub- 
division proceed ? -Should our examination of the Census figures base itself 
merely on tho administrative divisions of the country — Provinces, States, Agen- 
cies and the like — or should it follow what may be called the Natural Divisions 
of India — ^tlie areas distinguished by<those 'essential characteristics of physical 
conformation, climate and rainfallt which influence, if they do not absolutely 
detorniine, the character and distribution of the population, and'their standard 
of living P Or should a Compromise be adopted aim both methods of treatment 
combined ? 

Objects ot 0 . In tho first place it must be remembered that our object is not purely 

t <• onsuH. Tho costly and laborious operations of an Indian Census can only be 

justified by their direct bearing on the actual government of the country. 
Tl^o Census presents a series of pictures of the national history of the past ten 
yoisrs , it^ums up the effects of the vicissitudes of the seasons,— of religious and 
social movements, of educational ef^rt, of commercial and industrial progress. 
It enables the rulers of India to take stock of their position and to see how it 
has fared with the people committed to their charge. Eor the current decade 
it fixes the statistical data on which all administrative action must be based. 
It tells the governing body what manner of men they have to deal with ; how 
man}f will suffer from a failure of the rains or will benefit by a well-conceived 
scheme of irrigation ; what are the prospects of a new line* of railway ; what 
proportion of the populatmn will be reached by a reduction of taxation ; to 
what extent an over-woAed government can be relieved by a transfer of 
jurisdiction, and whfit interests will be affected by the change. 

Fomof the 7. Accordingly the entire series of statistics contomod in the Census Tables 

Tab es. ^ ^ form determined by the practical uses to which they will be put. 

Eor the whole of India, Tables are framed on the latest scale. They deal with 
Briti^ Provinces^ Political Agencies, the more important Native Stotes and (a 
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new feature on this occasion) the chief cities the Empire Eor each Pro- 
vince» again, two sots of Tables are compiled, 'Imperial Tablet, with the District 
as their unit, and Provincial Irbies which descend more minufe particulars 

show the distribution of population by police stations or revenue circles, 
the smallest administrative units for which figured can conveniently be given. 

Below these in most Provinces voluminous Villago l^ables have been prepared, 
and in some instances printed, which deal with * the smallest units of rural life 
and show for every village particulars for sex and religion, the chief languages 
npoken, and the main classes of occupations pursued, the latter being grouped ' 
with reference to the contingencies of famine, when specipil thought has to be 
tedren for the inoreasiDg number of landless day-labourers and for those who 
still struggle to earn a precarious living from the moribund industry of *hand- 
loom weaving. 

Natural and Adwfnistrahive lHvi»lon8» * 

8. To ignore these administrative units and to base the discussion ot the Natural and 
statistics on areas determined by conditions of rainfall and soil, would condemn 
the report to be useless for the chief purposes which justify its existence. " ” 
What the governor of a Province or the head of a district wants to know is the 
distribution of the people in the tract of country for which ho is responsible. 

It avails him nothing to be told how they are grouped in some climatic umt 
which does not correspond with his own executive charge. Paminc is fought, 
revenue collected, justice administered by Provinces and districts, not by zones 
of rainfall. For the most part, therefore, we must follow the, divisions 
which regulate the uctual work of Government, But within these are .w*idc 
differences dependent for the most part on the aggregate of physical conditions 
commonly called environment. By grouping the piuvincial figures under the 
chief natural divisions some light may be thrown on the physical causes which 
affect the distribution of the people within the Province. Both methods, fhere- 
fore, must bo followed. The facts must bo stated by units of administra- 
tion, and the theory expounded by units of environment. The former units 
arc ready to our hand in the shape which history, accident, convenience have 
in course of time given them. It is less easy to say on what principle the latter 
should be deilnod. 

9 At first sight the meteorological as^iects of the subject are those which of 

arrest our attention. In a country where from 60 to 84 per cent, of tho popula* dc'nsity S* 
tion depend for their living on the land and prudential restrictions on tho birth- popul&tion. 
rate are unusual; where a short or untimely monsoon means famine, and 
seasonable rain conjures up immediate prosperity ; one is tempted to ussumu 
that a classifloation by zones of raiMall and hilmidity will comprise all tho 
conditions which affect the distribution of population. The most densely 
peopled tract in India, a taluk in tho Cochin State with 1,920 pei-sons to the 
square mile, has tho heaviest and most regular rainfall, and, con\ ersely, the 
scantiest population is found in the almost rainless regions of Jaisalmcr. The 
proverbs of the people confirm what appears to bo the teaching of statistics. 

They say in Marwar, whore emigration and tho breaking up of families under 
tho stress of famine have loft a deep impression upon popular speech, — 

“ Angnst's here, no sound of thunder. 

Sky IB dear, and Wither fine : • 

Wife 1 'tiB time for u^to sunder. 

You to your folk, I to mine." , 

And this is only one instance, no doubt a specially intimate and pAtietic one, of * 
countless apothegms on a subject which touches the very life of the Indian 
peasant. It is true that the relation between rainfall and population is not 
alw'ays so direct and tangible as in the thirsty steppes of Western Bajputana. 

In Burma the maximum density does not correspond w'ith tho most cojiious 
rainfall, and some of the wettest tracts are conspiouAis for their scanty popula- 
tion. Mergui, with a rain f a l l^ of nearly 170 inches, has only nine persons to the 
square mile, while Sqgaing, in the diy zone of Upper Burma, gets less than 50 
inches of rain, and shows a mean density of 152. Here, as Mr. Lowis has 
pointed out, the phyncal conformation of the surface plays the chief part in 
determining the strength of the population. Tho lowlands, whether wet or dry, 
lend themselves to cultivation and have access by river to the centres of trade. 
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They suppoi’t, therefore, '>a greater number of people than the more remote 
uplands where a larger rainfall fiiids less cultivable land to fertilise, and the 
crops are less*' easily brought, to market. 

10. Other instances may^be cited of the fallibility of a purely meteorological 
standard. To take an extroAie case, the irrigation canals of the Prmjab, 
drawing a perennial supply of w'ator from rivers fed by the snou's, have rendered 
large tracts independent of thoi^ldcal rainfall and have transformed a desert into 
a fertile and populous cornfield. Conversely, a country covered with dense forest, 

■ whatever may be its rainfall, must wait for its population until the jungle has 
been cleared In Ijilly districts 4ho proportion of cultivable land is smaller than 
in lei el tracts, and the area cannot support so large a number of people. In the 
undulating country of the 'Vindhya tract, where rice is grown on terraces cut 
out of the lull side, the relation between the higher and lower levels is such 
that the harvest does not vary directly with the rainfall. Excess! vo' rain swamps 
the rich lowlands while, as often as not, the loss from defi^cient rainfall affects only 
the poorest lands. In some parts of the country, such as the Himalayan Terai 
and tlioso Assam Districts which have suffered from kald dzar^ conditions may ho 
BO unhealthy as to restrict the birth*9ate and to allow only selected individuals v 
to survive. Elsewhere, again, the character of the people may play a part 
in counteracting the influence of their surroundings. The recent famine has 
])ro\od the sturdy Maratha of the Deccan to have far greater power of^sistance 
than the softer people of Gujarat And it may plausibly ho argued that the 
dense population of certain parts ot Eihar is only rendered possible by the 
readiness ^ of the people to go on reducing tbeir standard of living rather than 
tempt fortune by '’emigrating in search ot siiaro land. Einally, it is obvious that 
the meteorological statistics, at any rate in the condensed form which alone can 
bo used for Glassification, throw, at the best, hut an uncertain light on the two 
mum factors of agricultural prosperity, the variability of the ramfall and its 
distribution at the times when it is most reejuired. The latter condition is often 
the more impoifant Let the rainfall of the year be never so abundant in the 
aggregate, it may commence too late to soften the baked soil for early ploughing 
and timely sowing ; an unlucky break may allow tho land to dry when the 
seed is ahotit to germinate ; storms may destroy the plants as they are breaking 
into flower ; and finally,* if the rain stops too soon, the grain W'ill shrivel and turn 
to husk in the ear. Of these critical periods statistics can give no complete 
account They stand out in the proverbs of rural life, wliich divide the i ear 
into "27 lunar astofisms of about a fortnight in length. Each asteiism corro- 
siiouds to some a^'ioultural ojioration, and each has its appropriate sayings. 
Thus tor the fortnight or so at the end of October and November, when the 
rice in Eihar is reaching tnaturity and the right amount of ram will give a 
bumper crop, wo have the couplet : — 

One shower m Sw6ti*— friend, behold 
The Eurmi's earrings turned to gold I ’* 

It would be hard to givo a more vivid picture of the nice issues on which 
tho peasant’s luck may turn, and of the mannor in which he spends the proceeds 
of a good harvest. 

11. Subject to these qualifying remarks, which indicate some obvious limita- 
tion ot tho principle, meteorology seems to he on the whole our safest guide 
through -the complications presented by external conditions in India. Two 
schemes ot natural divisions, hotli based chiefly on meteorological characters, 
have the sanction ot liigli scientific authority. Oucw'as drawn up in 1901 under 
Lord Curzon’« ordep by Sir John Eliot, k.c.i.js., f.u.b.. Meteorological Ileportcr to 
the GoA'ernment of India. The other was published a few mouths later by Mr. 
\Y. ^ T Elantord, ^ f it s., as pait of a paper, in tho Transactions of tho Iloyal 
Society, on the Distribution of the Vortebrnte Animals in. India, Burma and 
Ceylon.* Excluding the Andamans and tho country beyond the main snowy range 
of the Himalayas, each ot them divides the Empire into a mant^eahle number ot 
tracts or sub-regions . Sir John Eliot’s schomohas twenty ; Mr. Blanford’s fifteen, 
a numher which admits of being teduced to fourteen by certain changes which 
the author has kindly mentioned to mo. Erom tho point of view of popula- 
tion both are perhaps capable of improvement, hut the process of recasting 

* Pli'lusojililciil 'iitkiiss iloii. of tli6 lioytil Society ot Luiidoii, Soric. 13, Vuluiuu 194 Tho sohoino is ropro- 
daood in Note (1) at llio u.d of thi. chuptui, with tho chuu^d lefoiiud to nhoTC 
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them would multiply the number of divisions to a bewildering extent, and 
would result in a grouping which would at many points overlap the meteoro* 
logical olaa^cation. Moreover, Sir John Eliot’s scheme Is in pcvsession of tlie 
field. It has been adopted 'by the Government of India for the purposes of 
the daily reports and maps showing rainfall an^ ieinperature, which give the 
first warning of the approach of famine, ^t iC therefore, familiar to the large 
public, both official and nan-offioial, which waiiohes over the countless interests 
dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon. Eof administrativo reasons, again, 
it is obviously desmbla fibat tho Cexumil Statistios should, at any rate in the. 

Imperial Bepo^ be bron^t into x^H^t^'^with these ^authorized divisions of 
India, and that HgtmB mould bb showiutf wluil popnldtion will be afFecfed 
by unfavDuxabfo ih a^^mmoteoredogiosd tract. Subsidiary Table I 

imd iita]^e otops of each of these 
wdili atttfttii^Hos m normal rainffill, ita distribution 
by locality *and 'ittf ateild tariabiliiy* wbioh were specially prepared for me in 
the office of B^porter on the basis of observations extend- 

ing in most casiels othr' a period twenty*>fiTe years. The rainfall of each 
division a'hd ibO density of its population are also shown on the accom- 

panying map. The inforttiatiim beia given is, I believe, nowhere available in* 
a oonneotea form, and this must he the excuse for the space devoted to the 
subject in t^e following -pagbs. At the close of a period’ marked by the 
ocourreifbe of* famine on’ a some hitherto unknown, it seems desirable to present 
with some fulness of statemaiit the foots which illustrate the extreme depend- 
ence of the Tndiltfi 'Imill^le 'ofTclIuiatic conditions, the variety of those condi- 
tions in different pam of the Empire, and the great vicissitudes to which jihey 
are liable at periods which tend to recur but the law of wh(m reourrenf o is 
as yet unknown. 

12. In the question of grouping is approached from Modified for 

a different point of.. biaw dealt with is ummler, the neOessffy for 

roduoing the nti||l|^L’'tf ffi^VSSliOns is' less. The object % Isot^ is ra^or to""* 
aooentuate climatic *distin^oii8 than to ' sink thedjdflpi gtdttpr arrived at by 

large generalizations* Acooiffin^y, nlthongh % xntited EmvinoialEuperintdnd- 
ents to conform as olosSly pmble to the lEmpetial soheme.of divisions, 

I did not insist on their adopting it as it stands ,find I have admitted a number 
of departures from it whiob are explained in the Ftovinoial Bepcarto. 

13. The prinoipal source from wbioh India derives its rainfall is the mois.- source* of 

ture-laden current of the south-east trade winds, whidb blow steadily in IJie zone reinbii : 
of the Indian Ocean extmding from Australia to Madagascar. If these winds 
maintained their original course they would p)uB>^lndia by altc^ether, and 
wpuld break upon the ooSstli hf btortb^East Aftioa^h&d*« Arabia. But in early 
summer, when they reach the jffie ObagOs and Seychelles islands, they 

begin to eonie nndfs' the {illluenfle^ ^thClGpeeat land mass of India which by 

that time hSit' gMKAUe lUutih hoPS^; the surrounding ocean. Erom 

V^|ET5i4,|$rjdSSS ujmrds and outwards 

Oil the atmosphere, as 


the heated S0Krabft''*eif the Tndisri 
and a gigaidto 

indicated ‘ ^ 
equatorial edali,' ItnWi ,, 
north by the 
further diverted^ 
combined foroes the 40ltlth< 


.Lp air of the south 

dheeotiQn, is drawn due 

aittt passing the equator is 
e ihointion of the earth. By jtbese 

tredcs are oouverted into tho* %)uth-wo8t 

monsoon which breaks zrith 4ts greats* strength on tho West Coast of India 
and traverses the whole Oontinent until it strikes tho great barrier of the 
Himalaya. Here its course Is arrested and turned westward and fiorth-westward 
towards the Punjab,' where it giaduallv dies away during September. With 
tho approach of autumn a different set of conditions comes into play. As the 




sun tvums southward towards theJ^uqtor, the temperature of the land surface 
falls in comparison w^Lththat of tlm sea, and an area of relatively Ioav barometric 
mressure is established In the Indian Ocean to tUb south of the Bay of Bengal. 
The south-west monsoon, recurving from the Burma coast towards this depres- 
sion, is merged in, the wckkof current of the north-east monsoon which gives 
fairly copious and regular rain in Madms. In point of foot both monsoons or 
* seasons * form part of one vast atmospheric movement depending ultimately 
on the relative intensity of two areas of hi^h* pressure or ontioyclonio action. 
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one in Central Asia and the oihor in the south of the Indian Ocean. These may 
he compared to the two ends of 'a spint level, and the area of low pressure 
between them to the bubble of air in the middle of the instrument. Changes 
in the relations between the ends of the atmospheric level shift the centre of 
low pressure northward or southward at differem times of the year. These 
movements determine the directioiyisf the monsoon winds which bring the rain. 
( 2 ) Cydoiuo 14. The sotting in of each monsoon is preceded or accompanied by cyclonic 
storms duo to the formation of i trough of low pressure between winds blowing 
in different directions. Such storms are gaDerated in two main centres, one 
near the Andamans in the Bay o| Birngiii and another^ in the tegion of the 
Laccadive and Maldivo islands in the Ambian Sea. 8o^ djC ,^ti)iem penetrate 
far inland and on occasion give useful rain to aroas whi^ wve Seen but 
Ughtly touched by the monsoons. , * . ‘ 

(8)«imiiiftya 15. TwG othot induenoes, the Himalaya and tho .Afghanistan and 

Persia, contribute to the meteorology of India. Thenoai wnll'cd! the Himalaya 
shields Upper India from the cold air currents of the Tihotim plateau, and the 
extension of its snow-clad surface during the winter brings about a oonstnnt 
interclLan^o of humidity between the hills and the 6uh>montane country, which 
'occasionally re-acts upon the distribntiem of tj^o monsoon mins. The plateau of 
Iran, on tho other hand, is visited by' stopas from^South-Eastoru Europe, which 
produce snow id Afghanistan and Baluchistan, followed by a , wave of dry 
cold air which, as it advances to the eastward fedu,oes teanppature and 
humidity all ovbr Northern India and brings atout the C(^ weaiher rains. 

Thoir 16 . The combined effect of thd^*mfluenoe Of Hhnamya and the Iranian 

plateau is to give India during the period of the nori^-east monsoon a Continental 
clin?''.to with dry air, land wind^, very little rainfall,. ttdd a 'high range of 
daily temperature. Huriog the rest of the year the Qoeau^ with its 

branches the Bay'of Bengal and t^o Arabian exelqpiBes a predominant 
influepco and piDddces an oceanic d!imatecba3!iaotoiufidlby\fj^^u^nt rain, very 
dump air, and a lt;tw daily i^pedeatun^. . 

Niitoroi 17. The foUoVri]»‘ tmc$ desei^uon of the natural divisvms is based upon 

dwnbed. kiudlv fumishoa hue by Sir ^hn EHot and Hr. Holland of tlie Geological 

Survey, and upon Hr. Blanf ord’s paper mchtionbd above, which ho has been good 
enough to permit mo to use. The description follows the order of the five 
llegions of India— .the Himalaya, the Biver-plains, tho Deccan, Baluchistan 
and Burma. ** 

mmalaya and Sub-Mimalaya IFbaf.— This tract includes the forest-elad 
ranges of the Western Himalayas from the confibam of Kohistan to tho eastern 
bolder of Qarhwal ; a natrrow belt of country at tb.e foot of the hills from 
Rawalpindi to Roorkeeht an average deration l,O0O feet ; and the low val- 
ley of Dohra Dun, 2,200 feet above the sea> . Slates, schists, quartsites and dolo- 
mitic limestones form, ^itb granites ami gneiss the of the 

inner or north-eastern margfo, ' Ahm4|*yd;^ngertertiary\al^^ in the 
centre, bounded on the gedogipall^ 1»M0nt Alluvium. 

The average rainfeti m i£u|||s50’4m^a^^battlm Adna) idl. varies from 
nearly 26 inches in gradually 

towards the east, and Js mom ranges 

than on the northern, tn tli^ m Uiin' the rainfall 

is 85;73 inches, while in the plmns'u^ianc^^dt,'^ ^)3ificaxsd (42*80) and 

lightest ai Ludhiana (20*44), the an^ttml niean hepiSg S4*25. The variability 
ranges from 88 at Umbslla to 128 at Bialkot and"* 141 ai Ludhiana. The wet 
season proper sets in in June, hut is very uncertain in its approach, depending 
apparently n6t entirely * upon the intensitv of the hot weather conditions 
in Northern India, hut largely also upon the idtial strength of the south- 
west monsoon ourronts passing up the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

18. Simalaya a/nd Suh-Bimalaya iSbsf.-i^This traot embraces the Himalayas 
and a wide belt of country at the foot of the hills fircon Qarhwal and Dehnf 
Dun to Bhutan and Huch Bihar. The climate is xnoister thgti in the western 
tract, the forests denser and more extensive, and the growth of vegetation more 
luxuriant. Geologically it is an extension of the formatious exposed in the 
western division. 

The meteorology of tho plains districts differs little from that of the Central 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. Proximity to ihe hills affects temperatures and rainft^ 
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to a slight or moderate extent, reduoiDg tomjjcraturc hnd increasing humidity, 
cloud and rainfall. The rainfall varies very largely id amoimt, decreasing 
with distance westwards along the Bimalayas ^nd* also with distance from the 
Himalayas. The annual amount ranges uom 1^5 inehos at Jalfaiguri to 45 
inches at Baliraich and Bareilly, the avwaa|||^ei]3g 7X:9 uiehes. The variahility 
is 143 por cent, at Purnoa, 71 per cent!w«l>arbhanga apd 78 per cent at 
Bahraicn. * 

19. The Indo^Qangetie Tlain "^eei Qomprisesiliie central plain districts of, 

the Punjab and the TTnlted Frb^^ ^rom Ijwore to Allahabad. Its geological 
'formation conslstil cA ^^'ks in tibe fiarth-^west odrncr, with a naiTow 

band of older Salt Bai34re to the north-west of the Jholum. 

The rest of the'dj^ic(^it''b(ymed “by recent alluvium. 

The wet AOiseoi from about tbe nuddla of June to the middle or 

end of Septem^^XtM iteifoon influence oommenoea very irregularly ,«nd tbe 
rains are in jj^or^ to a month' later at Delhi and Lahore than 

at Allahabad. ' decreases from S8 inches in AUahabad to 20 

inches at Lahore, tKe'^Temge for the division being 31 inches. The variability 
ranges from al^ioflt lilQ o^nt. at BeM and M$erut to about 160 per cent, at 
Cawnpore and Lahdr^aM averages 180 per cent, for th%division. " 

20. The Tkut taxes in West Beng^ Central and South 

Bihar and the adjacent districts of the TTnited Provinces— Mirzapur, Bonarcs, 
Jaunpur, Blmtai Azau^arh Ohazipur. Beoent alluvium eovers both ends 
ot the iiuot, with a mtaldembte area of anment Reisses, forming highlands in 
the oentro. Tae dlViipbS^inoludes large mioa»mining and'slatp-quarrying arpas, 
as well as seveiSil imiMi^rtiint ooahflelds in moall basins of Gondwana rooks.«^ 

The avenij^ ramfatl of divislim is 47*46 inohos, varying from nearly 
40 inches at Benitez; t6''jld'89 in '‘ip^Or During the dry season it is small, 

but it inoreaB^^'V<i^y¥a|i^^ in' 8nne, with the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon, and is j^^r^Setest m averaging 12*19 inches. It is practically the 
same in amount in, Atifeast .ai^ deeresseif rapidly in Septemb^ and October. 
Fifty per cent, of the toi^ lihinfall of the year occurs in Jmy and August. The 
rainfall is least variable nt Burdwan where it is 70 per oent.« and ihq variability 
increases wostwa^ to 94 per cent, at uaya. ' 

21. The J>eUa of l^engal includes the southern and eastern districts of 
Bengal and the Surma Valley districts of Assam. It ounsists of a flat open ^ain 
olevatod from 18 feet to 104, feet above tbe level of the sea and oxpoi^ So its 
full influenoe. Gneisses and sohistB, forming the Shillong highlands, mark the 
extreme northern fringe of the division bi^w ' Oherra Punji, where cretaceous 
and tertia^ beds witS oooasional oom-flelds begin : these are limited on the 
southern side by the alluvium of lower levels, i^rhira covers most of the division 
up to the foMed testlary stnsta of Dill Tippera on the oast. 

The averogarnfafall is 79*£^ varying from 66*49 at Murshidahad to 126*89 
at Silchar. Owm^ to storms genez^uefl by the meeting of moist winds from 
the Bay of Beflj^ With tito ’dry westerly winds Of the Gangetio plain, nearly 20 

} )or cent, of the^btal annual raip&ll is recriVed during March, April and May, a 
act which haili an in:^|[kir|mit beam^ on the agriotilture of the area. The rest of 
the supply is derived frw current of Bie south-west monsoon which sets in 
during June and" oont^nes till Ootober, when it is frequently followed/ by 
oyclonic storms of gfTeat violenoe 'accompanied by destruotivo tidal wates. 

22. The Srahtnaj^utra TKaXley is on lihusually well*defined meteorological 
area. It Uos between tho Himalayas and the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia-and Naga 
Hills, commonly known os tho Assam range, which have a medh elevation of * 
about 3,600 feet. It is about 300 miles in length by 60 miles in I)readth, and 
varies in elevation froin 115 feet at Dhubri to about 350 feet at Dil^rugarh. The 
river Brahmaputra and its feeders take up a considerable portion oi tho aica. 
The meteorology differs very consfderably from that of I^oi-thcrn India, duo to 
tho relatively loi^ proportion of water and of forest jclad surface and to its being 
enclosed by walls of hiUs on all sides except the west, where it joins the Indo- 
Gangctic Plain. Por tho Assam hiUs tho meteorological data are scanty, hut tho 
rainfall is known to Bo very heavy in places. Strictly sjieakiug, pcrhaiis, the 
range should be treated as a separate division, hut the population is too small to 
warrant this course. On the north of the division the older rocks of the Hima- 
layan system are fringed with sub-montane tertiary deposits. These in their turn 
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^ivc i)lacc to rcoout alluvium abovo which, in tho south of the division, gneisses 
and schists ri8di.to form tho Shillong platoau. 

The average} rainfall of the valley is 02*30, varying from 70 17 at Tczpur 
to 110*67 at Dibrugarli. From, November to February it is small in amount 
and inorooses castwaixls. The Bpnn||rrainfaU begins in March and increases up 
to May, in which month it gives an average of noaidy 13 inches to the vidley. 
During this period hailstcttms ifre frequent, and destructive tornadoes or whirl- 
winds occur occasionally . The south-west monsoon rainfall commences in Juno 
and continues until October. Its distribution is ajmarentlydetennined chiefly 
by the elevation of tHe hills to the' south. It is largest at the aattem end of tho 
valley and at tho western ontranoe at Dhubxi, and dfaniiftiRbeif Som north’*»ast gn«i 
west towards the centre, b^g smallest in Tezpur and the nej&lKnnring districts 
in some parts of which it is below 60 inches. The 'vax^lwty’' of rainfall is 
moderate. It is greatest at Dhubri and diminishes eastwardi^ tp Sibtagar where 
it is about 60 per cent. The chief features of the^ area are S^i^t humidity, 
moderate temperature and a prolonged period of moderate to heavy rainfall 
extending from March to October. These conditions are peculiarly favourable 
to tea oultivation. , ^ * 

23. * The ISorth-Jf^eet Dry A.rea iuoludes tho Southern aud South-Western 
Punjab, Sind, and the States of Bajputana situated north**we9t of the Aravalli 
liills. A great part of its surface is covered M^th Jfooent blowpi sands and 
alluvium through which small e^iposures of older rooks ptotrude. Vegetation 
has been destroyed over large areas by aUmUne salt efflbresoenee* 

. The average rainfall of the division is ll*4i inohe& the hhrhe^ beinsr 26*1 at 
Chp»9rt and the lowest 3*9 at Jacobabad. The variability of the rainfall is 
the highest in India (196 per cent.), and ranges between 69 at Chcrat and 
362 at Pachpadra. The winter rain falls beltween. Deoemher and March. 
Jt is sm^ in amount, averaging about two fnohes, but is fairly gen^ and uni- 
iormly distributed« The paain ounent of the^ stuumev or 8atti£*west monsoon 
in July and August is diverted towards the east, and such rain as the division 
receives is derived from cyelonio ' storms and is v»y variable and iri*o«nlai]y 
distributed. It is moreover so small in amount that oultivation depends over 
large areas on irrigation from the Indus, and fluctuates from year to year with 
tho height of the floods. * Tho whole area is extremely dry and is believed to bo 
one of the hottest in the 'Wbrld. A temperature of 1261° was recorded at Jaeohabad 
on the 12th Juno 1897. 

24. The Central India Tlateiau lies botwooii tbo Aravalli and Viudhy a Hills 

and the Gangetic Plain. It is about 2,000 foot in elevation near the Vindhyas 
and Aravaliis, hut slopes poith-eastwards and eastwards to tho level of the 
Gangetic Plain. Tho noi'th-west section consists gneisses aiid gi’anitcs b itli 
old schists and slates of tho Aravalli raime, and palaeozoic strata. The south- 
west portion is covered by basaltic lava-]^ws. * 

The dry season oommenoes in the latter part of September iu tbo northern 
and tho oontral distriots of this area and about the middle of October in tho 
southern districts. Tho tract comes within tho influotice of the cold weather 
storms of Northern In4ia, and thus receives light^MpCoasftmal rain between 
December and February. Those storms are accompanied, in Bajputana and 
Central India, by thunderstorms and hailstorms of csonsiderable intensity which 
cause much damage to the poppy apd other crops. The total rainfall from 
Novcinhcr to May averages 2*23 inches in amoimt^ and is barely 7 per oonl. of 
thc' total rainfall of the year. The wet season usually oommenoos about tho 
middle of Juiic and continues until October. The rainfall is irregular and 
intermittent, especially in Bajputana, and a considerable proportion is due to 
cyclonic S'tormb formed in thc Bay of Bengal which advance across tho Central 
Provinces and ('i*ntral India and luivo sufiELcient vitality to continue their course 
through Bajputana The lainfall decreases northwards from tho Vindhyas and 
westwards trom the Gangotib Plain to the interior of Bajputana. It averages 
84*66 iuehcb tor tho whole area, but is less than 30 inches in amount over thc 
whole ol Bajputana and in jiarts of Central India. It is absolutely least at 
Ajmer and Sambhar, where it very slightly exceeds 20 inches, while at 
Saugor it rises to 47*83. The fall of CO inches at Abu is dependent on special 
conditions. The variability of the rainfall is about 100 jier cent, at Sutna, 
Saugor, Kotuh, and 1 ndore, — all stations near the Vindhyas. It increases rapidly 
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northwards, and excoeds 160 per cent, in the driest erea represented by Jaipur 
and Sambhar. The combination of smalt annual rainfall (between 20 and 
80 in^os) and great variability (of about 160 pev cent.) rendefs a large port 
of Bajputana Imble to recurring drought. ' 

26. Th^ lr~e8t Satpuraa Division ino|ndeer Berar, Khandesh and Nasik in 
Bombay, and the Nagpur, Nimar and Warffha districts of the Central Provinces 
Nearly the whole of the tract is Evened with the basaltic lava-flofi's of the 
Deccan plateau. Small areas of idlsfi^uhi appear in the Tapti and Norbudda 
valleys. The 6jy aeasoi^ lasts froauNQ^^bor io Hay,. during which period the 
aveiage total rswEaU^is 3*0 ihc^ies per cent, of the year's supply. In 
Ap:m and Hay the, t^perature is yery high and" has been know'n to exceed 
116 at Nagpur* ^ ^ ' 

The anuusi.tijihiih^^ arevages ^^'l^lnches. It varies' considerably, being 
largest in* the aausam district of Nc^pur . (49*25 inches) and smallest m 
the westm djNxiot .nf Khand'ash represents by Halegaou (28 Ob inches) 
It is derived fCcnn strong bursts of raizr <m the Konkan Coast and 

partly from cydoiuo stetnns adranemg i^om the Bay of Bengal across tbc 
Central Provinoes^er Central In^a* , The latter action i^pears to be the more 
powerful asibe rajfl f a ll, decreases amount westwards from Nagpur to Male* 
gaon. The'Variabulty.al theieainfaU varies, oniheiyhole* inversely withtho 
actual amc^h It is least at Nagpur (98 per cent.) and greatest at Akol.i 
(164 per ecEoii) and HalegaOn (130 per centr). It follows foom these condi- 
tions that, the westj^ districts of the division, including Khandesh and Nimar, 
are liable to dzonght shd famine., 

26. ^he Mist Satpvraa Divi^n comprises the greater'part of the Central 
Proving and the C9iota Nagpur division of Bengal. The principal gebingical 
formatidi^ are old Reisses, gnmite^ >and imhisis covered for a considerable area 
by basaltic lava-flows (Deccan imp) on the north-west, with a fringe of Goud- 
wana roolm and recent alluvium in t)m,Nerbiidda valley* , The meteorology of this 
division d^ers only slightly from that of the West’^touxns. In the hot weather 
the heat is not so extreme, nor is the air ao dry* In the 'wet season cyclonic 
storms give mudh more frequent and abund^ rain, and the annual total rain- 
fall is benoe larger in amount and less variable in its distribution. * 

The annual rainfall averages 67*7 inches. It tends to decrease westwardb 
and depends chiefly upon the position of the hill raimes in relation to the monsoon 
current. It incxi^ases slightly with eleVatiou but fe very uniform in amount 
over the greater part of the area, owing to the fact that h mige portion’ of tlic 
fall occurs during oyolonio storms passing at a grteat height. The variability in 
the amoimt of the rainfall from year to year, is usually small over the larger 
poition of the area ropresented by the meteordogical stations of Sambalpur, 
Chaibassa and Bisuchi, in which it is only 66 per cent* It increases w estw'ards 
and northwariit ’frQni that area, and slightly exceeds 101 per cent, in the north- 
western distrioiSt.r^resented by Hoshangabad, Jubhulpore and Seoni. 

27. Deoe€m*'^%\»& includes the laige aarea enclosed by the Ghats on tho cast 

and west, Mysore on the south, and ^e Central Provinces -and Berar on tho 
north. It . is a plateau Of modwate .eleyn,tion, sloping gradually from west to east. 
The north-west portion, ft^^ng^ueayly half of the* division, is covered with 
basaltic lava-flp^a (Decoan irap)4''Qie remainder is composed of granites, gpeissos 
and schists with a oac^ of paheozoio lime-stones, quartzites and igneous rocks 
m the Cuddapah area. • 

The dry season extends from December to May. Tho rainfall during tliis 
period averages 2*86 inches or 10 per cont. of the total of tjie year, riiostly 
occurr^ during thunderstorms in April. and May. The rainfall of tho wxt 
season is chiefly due to tho West Coast humid current from June to August, but 
occasionally in September and almost entirely in October and November, it 
accompanies the course of storms coming up from tho Bay of Bengal. Tho wot, 
season is hence considerably longer than in the J^onkan and usually lasts until 
the middle of November. The average rainfall is 29 68 inches, but it varies 
from 19*33 at BeUary to 61*16 at Belgaum, and in the greater part of the area 
is from 20 to pO in6he8. Its variability is everywhere high (average 138) anl 
ranges &om 84 pm* cent, at Belgaum to 162 at Hanamconda and 190 at Shola- 
pur. As the rainfall in the large area of tho W est Deccan is loss thnn 30 
inches, tho dry zone of tho division is very liable to drought and famine. 
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28. Gujarat. 'tj*aot*iiioludea tlio British districts and State territory of 

Gujarat* Kathiawar p,nd Outch. *• Geologically it consists of flows of basaltic 
rock surround^ by a fringb qt alluvium. Although by its position it^ forms 
part of the west coast of India* it Is not cut off from the influence of the interior 
by the wall of the Ghats. Its bKmate* therefore, differs from that of the coast 
strip between the Westerh Ghats and the seay and 'resembles that of North- 
ern India in respect of the oon^firiUit betweah dry aad wet seasons, the great 
variability of the rainfall in the wet sea^ and/'wbie^ almost entire absence of 
rain during the M^holo of the dry season* « ' i * 

The dry season, lasting from ^ovdmbor to fwriren months. 

The normal rainfall df this pbriod for the dlyicto i» mXfti or about 2 

l)or cent, of the total fall of the ^^4 and lasts 

for four mouths, from Juue to Se>ptembi||ir. '^The for the 

whole divisioA is 27*6 ixiches, deor^sing from 4ifl Inches at 

Cutcli. It varies greatly firom ySor to year. Tho is 182 per 

cent., and the local figures rak^ from 167 per oeflti and Kajacrt, 

to 201 per cent, in Deosa and ^ 6 h'per cent, in Ootoh. ' ^0^ mr Iswmparativcly 
dry except in the rains when the humidlis is almost as great as on'thto west coast. 

29. West Coast IHoSsion ccBUpriseii the West Ghats 

and tho Ambian Sea from ''tbe south Of Surat to tlliEWet^lkonerin had be 
divided into two portions, u«*a., the KTonksm Coast belwer^ Boudbs^^ and i^anga- 
loro and tho Midabar Coast between Mangalore and Tlffvundi^unL'i i BAWLtic flows 
cover tbo northern end as far south as Yingorlat the rest^ is made 

up of ancient orystall^o rooks with a fringe of fnore on 

the Travanebre Coast. ' *v > ** - 

nlHfo dry season at Bombay bxtends froth November tO'Mdy;, when it is 
brought to an abrupt termination by thd nuddein invasion 'ipf the ^sohth-west 
monsoon humid currents, iniuaHy* In the fbfstvNdk of JtUouK'' The total ncnrmal 
rainfall of Bombay daring the period from NovemberioMn^ is only inches, 

or less than 2 per oept. of tho4verage total annual fall (74 mohes)^ At Calicut, 
on tJUo other hand, *th» dry seas^ lasts only four months, from Beoembor to 
March, and is followed by a transitfmial period of heavy thunder*showers, appar- 
ently due to local sea winds and not to the influence of the south-east trades. 
The true monsoon comsnenocs in, June with a wave of veiy squally weather 
and heavy rain €rom*tho Bquator northward and eastward up tho Arabian Sea. 
Tho nxoau rainfall ftrar the division is 104*84 inches* It increases southwaitls 
Jrom Bombay, witlf*an ayorago of 74 inches, to Karwa/ and Mangalore, 
where it slightly oxcoeds 120 inches, and thence decreases southwards to 114'5 
inches at Ooohin. It is always ^srg© in amount, but when a weak monsoon 
current causes drought in the d)ecoan,*the rains ce4se prematurely on tho west 
• coast and the rico crop suffers. ’ The variability ranges fi^m oO per cent, in 
Malabar to 102 per cent, in the Konkan Coast districts. - ' ' 

30. South India includes Mysore and ^the southern distciijts of the Madras 

Presidency, , Salmn, Coimbatore, Ttichinopoly, Madura add' Ttouevelly. Its 
geological formaticHi consists of auoieut orystsUiue rooks *Wlth%oM«bcaring 
schists at its north-eastern oornor* ’ *v*, \ 'V { > 

Tbo meteorology of the tract is ‘related toiQUd^Of tho Malabar Coast in 
the sOjpie manner as the meteorology of tho' BoooaU is related to that of tho 
Konkan Coast. But the wet season begins much' earlier than in the Deccan 
and lasts longer, January, Pobruary and Maatoh being the oily dry mohtbs in 
the year. It is ushered in by humid winds and thunder-storms arising on the 
u est *eoabt duripg May whioh forms a transitiou jperfod of showery, rainy 
wUather preliminary to the full hurst of the monsoon, lake thd ’Deccan, again. 
South India roccivos rain from the retreating monsoon current of the Bay of 
Bengal and fi'om storms formed in the Bay which advance to the Coromandol 
Coast in November and December. Tho total annual raintetl averages 83*2 
inches for the whole area, and varies considerably with position and elevation. 
It ranges between 39*8 inches at Salem and 21*5 inches at Coimbatore,^ where 
strong monsoon windb blow through tho Pal Ghat gap, but bring little rain with 
them. 

Owing to tho fact that the division receives rain from_ both branches of 
tho mons(X)n current, tho 1 ariability in the annual rainfall is loss than might 
bo cxjicctod* The average is 91 per cent.,^ and is sligh^y loss than that of tho 
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Konkan Coast districts (102). It is least at and Coimbatore 

(about 70 per cent.) and greatest at Chitaldroog and Tinnevolly (about 124 per 
cent). 

81. The JSaet Coaet South Division includes the districts of the Coromandel 
Coast southward from Nellore. The western' and larger portion consists of 
ancient crystalline rocks, while the coast is fringied by recent sandstones and a 
few patches of cretaceous and rooka. 

The meteorology is irv soifini^lfibshOf^ peculiar^ The dry season may be said 
to last from Januf^t'y to hut this podod ,the damp winds from the 

Bay give ris^ of 9*04 

inwes, or 18,mlr total of the year. ^ (the wet season begins 

in August iii*Qotbber» tiflien the monsoon recedes in the 

Bay of toWltodl Cloronumdel Coast, where it produces 

frequept za^nfati of ilihi and the two following months 

averages ^ of the year's supply. The total rainfall of the 

year averagls^Kl^t|iWiJpy tiil» dlvi^On. Zt it^oases con^derably from Nelloiv^ 
85 incheq to Inches, Mid decMsimeB rather rapidly towards the 

interior fo tw^?niilQB fr^ the sea there is from 25 to 40 per cent, lesb 

rain than on ^^4xuight he espsoted from the oyclonio conditions 

which dgtmuine It, ft^iS vary irregular ip its incidenoo. Tlic 

average y|!ira^£pRy per osnt., ranging from 146 p^ ^cent. at Nellorc, 

where ^ indhes* kZ5 at Negapatam. ^ 

324 includes me distriets between tlie Eastern 

Ghats and Geologically i( 

is made upW^Pbl^dt (gneisses and schists) with'small areas 

at apd^l&ar the mouth of the Malianadi 

covered by rocks ahd allttvium. 

The dry sej^d^fh^^t^ '^rda Ju similar in its ohazactetjstios to that of Bengal 
The rainfail is very 'ftpm IDeoSanber to X^dlqraMy and oqours c^bfly in 
oonneotion with thC'pdvahfse Of cold tt^eather storuts aeross Korthnni India. As 
temperature ;rise8 in tiim^inietio^ the zHndd shiftiito soum'br south-west and 
thunder-storms give moderate rain in OrlSMi pad' dnnjam. The average rainfall 
from Beoember^m it 6*64 inches* tit 18 per cent, of the year's supply. 
The south-west ^monsoon affects the northem and .southern halves of th(^ 
area very differently* The former is Situated in the main tract of the current, 
and its mnfall is regtd^ ha propmtion* ^ The coast of the fouthem half, lying 
almost parallel m the direction of the south-west monsoOh winds, is inissed ])y 
the main current, and depends for its rainlaU on cyclonic storms in the Bay of 
Bengal which turn further sOufh (pad give more ram as the season advances. 

The annual recall cf the whme division averages SI'S inches. It is 
largest in Mssa, -^ere it dvmages about 6S inches, and decreases rapidly 
southwards m 44 in^es at to 40 inches from Yisagapatam to the 

mouths of thjS'KIsmA^d VftxiabiUiy of the rainfall increases 

from. north to ranfSS bX in Orissa to 140 per cent, in 

V izagapata n vi ^ t 

33. the MljBimaii, ra^ on the east to the Persian 

frontier On the Arabian 

Sea. Thp ldluwt^>|9Cimposdd ituuhlr!of''mrmry pud <^etaceous rooks ; the lower 
levels are odvered W imnd-bldvn d%K>8i|jBf The meteorological ooniitioiiJ^ are 
similar to those Of FmsIajShd Afghanistan and the south-west monsoon exei’cLses 
very slight infldSnOe. The mean yearly rainfall* recorded at the throe stations 
of Quetta, Ohaman and Kalat is 8*7 inches. It ranges from 10 inches at 
Quetta to 7‘Sinmmsat OhamaiL and is very irregular in its occurrence, the 
measure* of its VariabiUty being 161 per cent. Ko less than 86 per cent, of it 
falls during the winter months, the hot weather being very dry and almost 
rainless. * \ 

34. ^ The Durma Coast division is a narrow ytrip of low land fringing the 
coast with a background of bills rising to 8,000 or 4,000 foot, the height at which 
the damp monsoon winds yield the heavie^ rainfall. The north-western por- 
tion consists of mesoEoio and lower tertiary strata, whioh give place in the south 
aud south-east to recent alluvial formations. The chief features of the meteo- 
rology of this area are the shortness and great humidity of the dry season, the 
length of the wet season, the accompanymg heavy downpour of rain and the 
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exeessire humidity oC the air, which during the rains approaches continuous 
saiuraiion. 

Tho mean annual rainfall is nearly 153 inohes) varying from 98 inches in 
Rangoon to 204 inches in Tayoy. It is unusually steady and regular. The 
moan variability of the division n only 45, ranging from 37 at Hangoon to 50 
at Basseip. Cyclonic storms rarely occur in the south and there is no record of 
a storm wave having visited the aelta of the Irrawaddy. The Aiakan coast, 
{lowcver, is liable to cyclones of considexahle intensity, and the low coast and 
islands hare on several occasions suffered sev^^ frem storm waves. 

35. Tlie BurmazWet JOiviahn includes two areas, one tot^north of Central 
Burma in which the meteorological oonditious much resemtiile^JtiiOse of Assam 
and the other to the south of Central Burma in which the temr^aturc, 

(‘to , arc intoipnodiate in amount and intensity between the c^rresponamg ele* 
monts in the Burma coast and the Burma dry divisiona. now-vestem comer 

is covered principally by tertiary strata, which are bounded on the south-east 
by the southerly oontinuation of^ the older rock formatian of Maudelay. 

The southern half of the area is very dry from January to march, receiving 
only an avenge rainfall of quarter of an inch. Tho northern, districts obtain 
ncoasional rain, chiefly in oonnection with the cold weather storms of Korthorn 
India. The average total amount for the period, November to Id^h, is about 
ihreo inohes. The rainfall increases rapidly in amount in May and Juno, and is 
heaviest in July and August during which period 48 per oent. of the nJnfall of 
the year occurs. Tho annual average is 67 inohes in the northem Part and 5i) 
in the southern. The lainfaU is^ on the whole, more variable $n the southern 
Iha^lu the northern half, hut the yariahility pvoragea only 68 percent, for the 
whole area, . ' 

SC. The Burma Dry Area comprises the central districts Upper jBurma 
between tho Chin Hills aM the highlands of the Shan States. It is distinguished 
from the rest of Burma by its mgh temperature and great dryness in MaiDh 
and April, and by a comparatively soanty and uncertain raintoU. It I>oars the 
same relation to the Arakam coast districts, from which it is separated by the 
Arakan Yoma, that the dry zone of the Becoan does to the Konkan or west 
<>oasi districts. Tho eastern surface of tho division oousists of pahnozoio shales, 
limo-stonos and sandstones, associated with the gneisses and schists of tho 
Mandalay and Buhy Mines area : to the west these ore covered by tertiary 
dej)OBit§ ^ud reoont plluvium in the neighbonrhood of the Ohindwin and Irra- 
waddy rivers. 

The distributiem of the rainfall presents some peculiar features. From 
'December to Marcli the division is virtually rainless. Thunder-showers occur 
frequi'ntly in May, and the borage rainfall duo to this cause is thou actually 
heavier than in July, tho mouth cu least and most unoortoiu rain in the division. 
Long breaks in the rains occur during Jqly and August when the rainfall is 
steadiest and most copious ip Northern Baaia. On th^ oihor hand, there is a 
M'(‘ll-marked increase in Bepteniber, tirben Ih^ rains are withdrawing . from 
North-Western India, and S^tember is in fact the month of heatlest and least 
variable rain in this area. 

The annual rainfall in^thts dry area rapges betweeln 29 and 86 inches and 
avemges 32*65 inches. It is ahaolutely least m a small area of which Fagan is 
the centre. The variability of the raimall hi moderatdy large, averaging nearly 
88 per cent, for tho three representatives stations, as oontrastra with 53 per cent, 
for the Burma wet division and 45 for the Burma coast division. On rare 
'Oc(‘asions an unusually prolonged toeak in the rains or their premature couclu- 
siou may cause a partial failure of tho crops. 

Area, Popxaation and Density, 

Area of India 37. According to tho revised areas adopted in the Census of 1901* the Indian 
a id mam Empire contains 1,706,597 scjuaro miles of country, and is therefore greater by 
roTinoeo. 5^2, 100 squai'c miles than the whole of Europe, excluding Russia Proper, Poland 
and Finland. * Tho provinces under British administraRon oompriso 1 ,087,204 
square miles or 61*6 per oent, of the whole, the o^regato area of the Native States 
being 679,303 square miles or 38*5 per cent. The largest British Fi*ovinces are 

* For an explanaliou of llu> methods by whieh ihuee oieos juto been determined, tee Note (2) at the end of 
tlus ohapttr. 
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Burma (230,738 square miles), somewhat smaller tliumAusttia-lTun^aiy , Benqal 
(189,837) and Bombay (188,825), both a g<5od deal larger tluuj- Sweden , and 
Madras (151,696), about the same size as Prussia ;in(l Denmark taken together 
The smallest are Coorg (1,682), a little bigger than Brunswick , and Ajmer-Mer- 
wara (2,7il)> rather larger tlian Oldenburg. 4'lie Baluchistan Agency covers 
132,316 square miles, or more than the Transvaal and Katal ; Rajputana ( 1 27,5 11) 

IS nearly as extensive ; Hyderabad (82,098) ls*rathcr larger than Great Britain 
and Kashmir (80,900) rather smaller. The little State ot Cochin (1,302 square 
miles) has almost exactly the same area as Saxo contains more 

than twice as many people. • ‘ ; 

38 The population recorded on the night of 1st* March 1901 was 291,361,050 Population, 
persons of whom 231,899,507 were enumerated in British territory and 62?461,5l!9 Fro* 
in the Native States. Native India, therefore, whilo embracing inore than one- vincea 
third of the area of the Empire, supports considerably less than a quarter ot 
the population. By far the mci^t populous Province is Bengal which contains 
nearly seventy-eight and a half millions of people. Next in oriier come tJic 
United i*rovinoe8 of Agra and Oudh with forty-eight millions and a halt, 
and Madras with n^rly forty-two millions and a half. Bombay, now rcduceil 
by famine and disease to twenty-five and a half millions, and the Punjab, wlncli 
has lost over two mlUious by the formation of the North-West Frontier Pioviucc 
and nqw stands at much the same figure as the Western Presidency, rank 
IcAvcst among the large provinces and each have less than ono-tljird of the pojiula* 
tion of Bengal. The above figures include the people of the Stales in political rel i- 
tions with variotis Governments. If these were deducted, Bombay n ould 
show only eighteen millions of people, or loss than a quarter 'of the p*opuI^(ion of 
British territory in Bengal. Of the Native States, Hyderabad comes lirst 'Avith 
a population somewhat exceeding eleven millions ; tho Rajputana group bus 
nearly ten millions and the Central India Agency nearly nine. The Bombay 
States, a large and miscellaneous group, comprise nearly seven millions ot 
people while Mysore has five millions and a half. 

It IS tedious to recite figures which are shown more clearly in tabular term. 

The brief description given above of the leading features of Tabic I, will convey 
a gonoral idea of the extensive areas and the groat masses of population with 
which a census of India is concerned. The princqiql facts arc presented in 
a graphic form in the first diagram annexqd to tliis Chapter which show^ the area 


and xiopulatiou of each iirovince and state, expressed as a percentage on the 
total area and population of the Empire. A ghtnee at this diagram av ill sIioav 
tlic varying relations which prevail between tho size of a province or state and 
thy number of persons who inhabit it and Avill lead up to tho discussion ot tlu‘ 
density of the population and the causes uxion which it depends. 

39. If we distribute the population of In^ over tho Avhole of tho area included i v ■•mIj by 
111 the Empire, wo find that^on an average there arc 167 persons to cA^ery square 
mile of surface. But a calculation of this kind tolls us virtually nothing The 
mean density of India is a mere arithmetical expression Avhich covers an "inliniio 
variety of different conditions, and is of uso mainly as an arbitrary standard or 
line of division in relation to AA'hioh a largo body of figures may bo grouped and 
arranged. The following statement places tfip twenty Natural Divisions dc- 
scrib(^ above in tho order of their density and shoAvs tho proportion of th( 3 ^ total 
area which each comprises, the populatipn which it supports and the luPti'oro- 
logioal ooiiditions by which it is characterised. An attempt will be made to show 
tliat among the various factors which contribute to the complex problmu ql tlie 
distribution of the rural population'in India, the amount of the rainlall and the 
regularity of tho supply arc, on the whole, the most important, and that where t lie 
iufiuence of rainfall ceases that of irrigation ho^ns : — 
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10. Wo may take tho map of the natural dirisions of India, on which density 
is shown by an arrangement of lines, irrigated areas being marked in green, and 
the mean rainfall of each division entered in figures. The first feature to catch 
ibe eye is the groat tract of thickly peopled country, including four natural divi- 
sious, which stretches from the Bay of Bengal almo^ to the valley of the Indus. 
In tho tliree eastern divisions the correspondence between density and rainfall is 
complete. The Delta of Bengal has a rainfall of nearly 80 inches and a popula* 
tion oi 552 persons to the square mile ; in the Indo-Gangefio Plain, East, the 
rainfall is 48 inches and the meau density 490 per square mile ; while in the 
Ejstu'ii Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya, the fact that a liigher rainfall is accom- 
pauiod by a> slightly lower density (477 per square mile) is amply aoeoimtcd for 
by the inclusion of the hills where the eultuiable area is comparatively small 
and the population more scattered. But in the western portion of the Indo- 
Gan^etic Plain tho two sets of facts, rainfall knd density, do not vary in unison. 
The former drops to 31 inches while the latter is'maintained at 409 per square 
mile. II ow comes it that a supply ot rain which in the Deccan suffices for only 
150 persons to the square mile, can support more than double that number in 
Hindustan and the Punjab t* The apparent miracle is wrought by irrigation. 
The Indo-Gangetic Plain, Wes^ is th<? chief irrigation area in India, where a not- 
w ork of deftly aligned canalg, supplied by snow-fed rivers independent of the 
monsoon, has secured some twelve million acres of land from the risk of a failure of 
the cro])s A glance at tho next di\ ision will servo to mark the contrast. In the 
Western Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya the rainfall is heavier by nearly 
20 inches than in the Indo-Gangctic Plain, but it is uncertain in its inci- 
dence ; only a small portion of the tract is susceptible of irrigation ; and the 
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culturable area is necessarily limited. Under thfjSo circumstanees 122 persons 
to the square mile is perhaps as much as can he expected 

We have seen that the maximum densities occur m the allodial plains of 
Northern India, and that, as a general rule, the higher the rainfall the more 
people there are to the square mile. Where the rainfall dwindles a high latc of 
density can only he maintained hy the help of canal irrigation Where the rain- 
fall is uncertain and the oulturahle area smalh jiopulation is hound to he sparse 

41 . The areas of minimum density lie at the extreme ends of the Empire, — Aioa* of low 
Baluchistan, Sind and Bajputaqa on the west, Burma and the Brahmapulra^«|jj'^^L 
Valley on tlto east, in the western traots the jnfluenoe* of rainfall is prcdomi- FVoXer 
nant. Baluohistsn, ^h a mean rainfall of 9 inches, has ehreu persons to the 
square mile or Httlo feore than due person for eve^ inch of rain ; in the, North- 

West Dry Area 11 inches of rain support a population of 67 per square mile In 
both cases pot only is the amount of rain small but it varies very greatly from 
year to year, again* wherever irrigation oomos in, the conditions are at 

once transformed^ and one may almost surmise that were it not for the Indus 
floods and the oanaU which store the precious overflow, the mean density of Sind 
would hardly exceed that of the oultivabie portion of Baluchistan. ‘ 'J ake for 
example the five districts of Sind and tb*e State of Khairpur. Shikarpur, wilh a 
million acres under irrigation, has a densiiy of 125 to the square mile. Hydera- 
bad with an irrigated area of 846,000 acres supports 112 persons per square* mile 
On the other band, S!!arachi, Thar and Parkar and the Upper Smd Frontier where 
the irrigated tracts are much smaller show densities of 35, 27 aiftl 89 respectively ; 
while in Khairpur, where there is no irrigation at all, the density is only 33 
The dependence of population on water, whether supplied hy the monsoon or 
hy the Irr^tion liepairtment, could hardly he more clearly brought out •> . 

42. The Province of Assam, occupying the norih-eastorn corner of the Density by 
Empire, has on an average 109 persons to the square mile. In the three natui al 
divisions the density varies from 853 in the Surma Valley to 108 in the Brahma- ^,^11 
putra Valley, and 27 in the hill districts, while of particular districts Sylhel Awnm. 
has 412 persons to the square mile, and the Lnshai Hills only 11. The causes 

of these variations are partly natural and partly historical. The fertile iice- 
plain of Sylhet, with a damp hnt not u^ealthy climate and .a steady and 
copious rainfall, forms part of the delta of Bengal,— one of the most populous 
tracts in India. Tlie hills, on the other hand, are covered with thick forest, 
cultivation is laborious and the growth of populalion slow. The indigenous 
tribes, such as Nagas and Khasias, cling, for the most part^ to the higher levels 
and shun the mal^ious jungles of the lower hills, where only acchmatised races 
of Bodo origin like the Garo and Hech, can venture to settle with impunity 
The causes of the scanly population of the Brahmaputra Valley are, as Mr Gait 
pointed out in 1891, mainly historical. The fanatical Moamaiia insunce- ^ 
tion in the 18th century, and the ruthless methods by which it was suppressed , 
the Burmese invasion of less than a hundred years ago, which left the country 
at tlie time of our occupation almost denuded of inhabitants , ceaseless minor 
raids of which no complete record survives : aU these misfortunes have h'fl 
their mark on the Assam Valley and have contributed to that decline of i ho 
Assamese population to which the statistics hear witness. That the vacuum 
thus creat^ has not beOn filled hy the natural inflow of immigrant cultivator 
may he due in part to the oonformation of the surface, which docs uu^* lend 
itself to rice cultivation on the sam^ scale as Bengal ; to the (timparativc 
poverty of the soil ; to imperfect means of communication , to the prc\ alcnce 
of the vunilent and infectious form of malarial fever known as Kald-dzdr t and* 
to the vague dread of Assam which prevails generally in Bengal and niam- 
fests itself in the fact that the only people who go to Assam are either 
residents of the adjacent districts of Bangpur, Mymensingli and Hill Tipiiera, 
or tea ooeUes impori»d under the Labour Act. The former arc more or less 
acclimatized ; the latter are too poor and too ignorant to have mucii cdioico in 
the first instance, though they prosper greatly in their new homo and many ol 
them settle there for good. * 

43 The network of rugged hills, stony plateaux, and wastes of wind-blown UainoiiisUn. 
sand, interlaced here and there with narrow strctclies of cultivable soil, which 
forms the Baluchistan Agency, has, as its. physical conditions imply, the scantiest 
population of any portion of the Indian Empire. Taking Mr. IIughes-Bullor’s 
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estimate of one million ' and fifty thousand pOTsona for the entire 
Agency, the mean density works out to eight persons per square mile, while for 
the area acttially eiiumeroted by rarious methods in the census the oorre» 
spending figure is 11. 

“The incidence of population per square mile in the different areas of 
the Agency varies very largely. The heaviest population per square mile is 
to be found in Quetta-Fishin with its large urban population and well irrigated 
tracts. Here we have 22 persons per square mile, whilst in Ohagai and the 
Bolan there are only two persons per Muare mile. In the * Agency * figures 
vary from 15 persons per square mile in Kalat to fito Person* in the Marri and 
Bugti country.” ^ c ' , - ' n • 

BcDgai The great Province of Bengal contains portions^ of five, of the major 

na-turaf divisions of India— the Delta of Ben^, the Himalaya and Sub- 
Himalaya East, the Indo*6angetic Plain East, we East Satpuras and the East 
Coast North. In the Provincial Beport the following scheme of Natural 
Divisions has been adopted : — 

(1) West Bengal. — The Burdwap. Division. 

(2) Central Bengal. — The Presidency Division excluding Kbulna. 

(S) North Bengal. — The Bajshcfhi Division, Malda, Kuoh Bihar and 
Sikkim. 

(4) East Bengal — The Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, Khulna and 

Hill Tippera. 

(5) North Bihar. — Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran, Saran, Bhagal- 

pur, Pumea. 

. (6) South Bihar.— Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Honghyr. 

, .*(7) Orissa. — The Orissa Division, excluding Angul. 

(8) Chota Nagpur plateau. — The Cliota Nagpur Division, the Sonthal 
Parganas, Angul and the Tributary States of Oiissa and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Mr Gait’s arrangement brings out som*e local distinctions which are too 
minute to be noticed in the Imperial scheme • 

'Bengal as a whole has on an average 413 persons to the square mile. The 
highest density (636) is found in tlie alluvial plains of North Bihar, and tlie 
lowest (152) among the gneiss hills and undulating sandstones of the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau. Between these extremes the other natural divisions folloAv 
an order dependent in the* main on their comparative fertility. Central Bengal 
has GOStpersons to tho*aquare mile ; West Bengal, which contains the populous 
districts of Ilooghly and Howrah, 591 ; East Bengal 514; South Bihar 511 ; 
and the coast strip of Orissa 508 ; while North Bengm, which is traversed by the 
spaisoly populated semi-latecite formation known as the Barind, drops to 
^ 483, the lowest density in the plains of the delta. The most thickly peopled 
district is Howrah, where the attraction of lucrative employment in tiio jute 
mills has raised the mean density of the entire area to 1,668 persons per square 
mile, anil that in rural areas, excluding the city of Howrah and the municipality 
of Bally, to 1,351. * Juto cultivation does for Dacca what jute manufacture 
docs for Howrah ; a soil enriched by perennial silt and watered by an unfail- 
ing rainfall supports 923 persons per square mile, or, if Dacca city is taken into 
account, 952. Muzaffarpur, the county of the petty proprietor who clings to 
the soil at the cost of ondloss suh-division of property, has a density of 917, and 
Saran of 997. “ The scantiest population is found on the outskirts of the 
Province in Changbhakar and Korea to' the west, Sikkim to the north, and the 
^Chittagong Hill Tracts to the cast ; in none ot* these does the density exceed 
26 to the square mile.” 

Benti ^5. The average density per square mile in Berar is l55, ranging from 114 

in EUichpur to 228 m Amraoti. The figure for Elliohpur is, however, reduced 
by the inclusion of the Melghat taluk, a forest tract in the Gawilgarh Hills 
wiih only 22 persons to the square mile. For the rest of the district the mean 
density is 268. The 8outhem'*di8trict8 of the Province which are traversed by 
the Ajanta or Indbyadri rang^i have the lowest density, but Berar as a whole is 
fairly homogeneous, and the local variations hardly call for remark. 

* Eani, Central and purl of Wost, liongal he in the Tmporial Natural pivision described kboye as the Delta 
of Bengal’ , North Benj^al and North Bihar iwe iii« tbdeil m the “ Himalaya and sub-Himalaya East " Bouth 
Bibar includiiig the Suniiial TarganaH, and part of West Bengal in tbo Indo-Gangeiio Plain East " and Obota- 
Nagpur vitb its Tributary States in the East Satpuras '* 
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46 In the Imperial scheme of natural divisions the 'Bomhay Presidency is 
distributed between the North-West Dry Aref Gujarat thj West gatpuras, the 
Deccan and the Wwt Coast. Prom the Projincial noi^ of view !his armn-?o- 

ment is open to certain patent objectiona. Si^and Gujarat indeed fall into 
uouv IB vj* « . ^ - . . • v„ 4 - Bfl*wA southward difncul- 
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chin Hills (6), NortUom Arakan (4) and Myilkyina (6) These variations defy 
any cut*and-Opned foimula. In Buraia, as Mr. Lowis observes, the conditions 
A ary so largely that a rough*and*ready classification of ureas according to rainfall 
18 exceedingly difficult.' The dry districts are, as a rule, open, level and 
accessible; the wet are frequently the same; as often as not, however, they 
.are hilly, j'emoic and ill-ada|)ted for cultivation. ll^Qrgui has a rainfall of over 
150 inches and a density of nii\e inhabitants per mile, Sagaing a rainfall of 

less titan 60 irtches and a* density of 152 per,8q;i|L$f!^y^ni|^ , one would, in the 
case of a tropical or sub-tiopicm regimpi, axiom that a 

light monsoon meant a dense, and heavy rains, a,al^n^,^|^^ii%tion, yet, as will 
he seen below, this is prec^ely the ii^fenenoe that w^oSld be drawn from a 
comparison in tipper Burma of the .eainfaU ^figisres with density of the 
population. ^ The fact is that in one universal rglo'ls for the uplands 

lo he tliinly peopled, and the' plains, whether wot ■or dry, Ihiokly, and the ooI.a 
satisfactory division of the conntry for our purpose WQi^dhe into l^h and low 
land It would, liowevor, ho impossible to emboi^ this distinction in any formal 
scheme of district classification, and, as it is induf|tabl6 that, catefM parihm, 
\ he more abundant the rains in a country like Burma, the rldher the paddj 
crops and the larger the Ixist of husliandmen, theare peems on fhe whole to he no 
better system of classification than one which gi^as the first' plape to meteoro- 
logical considerations.'* An examination of Subsidipiry TaJble I A in the Bro> 
vmcial Beport shows that during the last ten years toe incre^ id density lias 
been greatest in the coast and sub-deltaio districts '^ore the rainfall is heaviest, 
and it may be expected that this Pudency will oontinue as the country is 
opened up, so that toe gradations of density in Burma will .come to correspond 
more closely with the gradations of rainfaU.^ » 

4S, The mean density of*thc Ceotral Provinces now stands at 102 persons pei 
square mile. This figure covers variations ranging fimu 23^, in the forest-clud 
hills of Bastar to 170 m the rice-growmg plains of Ghhatti^rh. The Nagpur 
country has 161 peraons to the square mile, the Nerbuo^ valley 145, the 
Vindhya plateau 114 aqd the districts of the Satpura range 78. If we exclude 
Bastar and some of the jungle tracts, the range of variation is not very gi’eat, 
and corresponds fairly well to- the distribution of the Province for the purpose's 
of this report between the East Satpuras, the West Satpuros and the Conti a) 
India Plateau. Por the Provincial Iloport a series of 12 smaller divisions 
has been adoptea which brings out differences of physical conformation, history 
and^ ethnical constitution which are of interest the local, point of view 
In commenting on the statistics of density Mr. Bussell observes ; “ Bice dislncts 
generally appear to support a higher specific population: than spring orop districts, 
the cultivated area per head of population being about an acre and a half in the 
south and east of the Provinces as against two acres in the northern districts 
The average outturn of rice per acre is taken as 1,080 lbs. uncleoned, 650 lbs 
cleaned, while that of wheat is 670 lbs. and of juari 670 lbs. But 4 is believed 
that rice-eaters rec^uire a Idiger quantity of the uncooked, grain than consumers 
of wheat. There is a proverb, * Wheat will take you there and back ; kiohri will 
take you tlwre ; if you have only got rice don't start on a'^lpumey.' " It may be 
added that tlic ]x»s8ibiUty of growing rice is mainly dependent, on raiiifall 
tliven sufficient raia, backed up by the industry requisite to carve a hill-side 
into' a senes of terraces which will hold, water, and it is difficult to say ^hcre 
nee cannot be grown. On the whole, toen, we may say that the determining 
1 act or of density in the Control Provinces is the xamfall, modifieil by the effeei 
of the various ranges of hills which reduce the area available ^for cultivation 
and divert the rain-bearing winds. 

49. The Madras Presidency contains portions of five of toe natural divisions 
described above. Por provincial purpc»es these have been^ mddified, so as to 
bring thorn into agreement uito the linguistic ffistinotions oharaoteristic of 
the south of India. The following five divisions have thus beffla formed : — 

The Agency L)ivhi<ou, uansisMng of forest-olad T ang es which^form the back- 
ground of toe districts of Ganjam, vizagapatam and Godavari, is described by 
Mr. Pi ancis “ as a spamely peopletl tract inhabited largely by Animistic tribes, 
which speak languages peculiar to themselves, live mainly in very small villages, 
scarcely over leave thoir own country, depend almost entirely upon agriculture, 
and are almost wholly illiterate. It contains no railways and hardly any roads/’ 
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The districts of the Bcccan Division with a raiuiall always under 30 
inches and sometimes under 26 are mostly infertile and seklom irji^ahlc ; the 
scanty population is mainly agricultural and increases but ylowly * 

“ The East Coast Division possesses two largo iyrigaticd areas in tlu^ deltas oi 
the Godavari and Kistna rivers, and has a rainfall w$ch averages between 30 
and 40 indies. • *v • ^ OMei|tially the* land of the Tolugus ” 

“The Southern Dii^ion, il» coustxy^ef thA Tamils, of the Hmdus and c>V 
t>hc Native Christhl^. Itti^ pn tile whole nearer 40 than 30 . 


inchea annually, 


the area commi 
the richest distrl^f#' 



'delta' jof the Cauvery river and 


1.1* Sbhpmjl, and it contains three ot 

. ‘ 

“ The^Wefe^^ldi^ ad^ueli^rom the Iasi three as the Agencies 

do, hut inf entirely' dfff^ir^t remits. The Western Ghats behind jt cUcclv the 
south-west^xfipnsocmj^l^'briiig'do^ tibo^’Vhole division the moisturp which 
that current Onfall it ooasequently over lOO inches everywhere i 

and in places it^is'JbrO and i£x tilmes an hehvy as on the othcO* coast Thus three 
wet crops a ye^r dn tmirrigated land are a common oocurrencer the Division 
IS very rich, and it has a denser population and a larger proportion' of literate 
persons than 9^ other* Out off as it is hy these hills nom the rest of the Fresi* 
doncy, immi^li^tt to it 9^ and its people are ita^-*at-home folk. They ai e, 

moreover, dii^eibttt IWsi of Othi^ divisions in language (Malayalam, 

Tulu an^ Oan^C^ b^^',tb^ptinoipal vernaculars), in appearance, in dres'^, 
in ouston^, and eVeu, itt weir laws of inheritance ’* • 

For the’ Psol^l^ey as sf whole the average number of persons per square 
mile is 270. ®e is found in the Agency tract (69*jier 

square mile) and the^ De^an and the densest on the West Coast (36S) 

The East COai^'Diviudu'haaSOS plen^ns to the squire mile and the South Coast 
358. In districts the density varies from m Tanjore to 142 in Amxniapur 
These differences are readily accounted for by^ the olimatio and physical condi- 
tions desoribed above. 

60 Taking the Punjab and the North- W-est Frontier Province together, arnd 
excluding the population enumerated in the Itfalakand, Dir* Swat and Chjtral, 
m the Baluoh'*'^&fin|»‘frontier area, and in the Shirani country, flic averagr 
number of persons to the square mile is 180*6. * Biitisb territory in the Punpib 
has a densi^ of 20^ ;“the Frontier , Province by itself 140*7 ap.d the States ot 
1211. Of the natural 'divisions the Xndo-Gangetio Plain# West has 315'8 iicr- 
sons to the square mfle ; the Suh-Himalayau tract 300*2 ; the North-West ^ly 
Area 97 ; and the Bimalayan area only 76*7. In Briti^ territory the density 
ranges frotn 641 in JuBundur and ' 689 in Amritsar to 64*3 in Mian wali, and 
12 in the Kurfhm vaBe^. The Ohenah Colony, a dcrort transformed by irrigation 
into a garden^ has already 213*6 persons to the square mile, a denser popula- • 
lion than 12 Oui of th6'27 districts in the Punjab as now constituted. S})ea]v- 
ing generallyi We‘hu^ isay that in tHe plains the density is dependent on rain- 
fall and irrigation, in the hills on the amount of land that admits of cultivation. 

51. The avei^j^ number of persons to the square mile in the United Umt. i 
I’rovinoes Is 432, w‘«., 446 in Brit&h t^4tory and 158 in the two Native State? '’>"' 1 " ' 
Mr. Burn divides the total area into mght natural divisions. The Himalaya 

^ West, i,e,t mofmtainous tract in the north, only supports 87 people to^.lu- 
• square mile. ' In tBp sputh the Ceiliral India plateau, or British Bundelkhand *and 
the East SatpuraSyUHheMins^^urdistrid? have a density of 202 and 20ilvespe(;- 
tivcly The otl^ hatupal divisions exhibit a continuous increase in dmgiti . 
from ivest east. The Western Sub-Himalayan districts support 441 persoas— 
to the square xuUe'and the Eastern, 666 ; in the Gangetio plain 546 are bmud 
m the wee^(%£i|Pirbi^dn^ 677 in th^ oen^l,and 751 in ttlie eastern Coming. to 
individual diiit^ots,^ iand "Oxcdudlng oitaes, ® wo have 12 with a dcnsit.i of less 
than 400, 14hetv^n 4)Kloaid 6Q<7, and 22 with a higher density The nnist 
densely popr^l|U;ed'^ diShHl is Ballia itt the extr^o east, whicli supports 791 
persons to each square inile of ihfea.”' ’ 

52. Excluding l^toda City, the mean density ol Baroda State is 228 
pi'rsons per square mue, ranging from 288 on the fertile black soil ot the Baroda i-’Miin.i 
Division to 139 in Amreli w'herethe rainfall is scant}*, the land poor, and part otf^” 
the area is (x*eupied by low bills. 

In the Imperial scheme of natural divisions. Central India is distributed 
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])elnccn the Central India Plateau, the East Satpuras and the Indo*Gang(^ic 
IMam West.‘c The Provincial Superintendent of Census hais adoi)ted a grouping 
by throe divisions : — *“ the Highlands of the'Malwa Plateau, with a mean elc- 
A alien of some 1,600 feCt aboie sea-level ; the low-lying country some 600 feet 
ahove sea-leAol, comprishig the greater part oi the eastern section of Iho 
Agt noy ; and tlic hilly tivicts udiich lie mostly to tji« south.” The last oi 
tliosc includes the portions of flic Vindhya, Satpum and. Kaimur ranges which 
lorm the south of the Agency, a forest ooutda^, Wanfity Mtxjhes of comiiara- 
liA cly infertile sod InthoAgehcy asja persons to the 

sqnuk) mile. , The low oountiy,' where the ouljlival:^ «(SteBt^‘iA/^ii|i!gest and well 
irrigcition is more finely resoi^itoi supports the llO^t to the 

s(]uarc mile ; the plateau, with a fertile soil ^row^ opknin, eottou and wheat, 
hut much cut up by hills and ratti^ has a dfmsity of ^hiie in the hill 
tivictb there are only 74 persons to the square xnik. . , . 

] (isiiuiu aud 53. Tiic Kashmir Btate is one of the most sparsely "populated tracts in 
India. Its area is 61,000 square miles or fourteen times as great as that ol 
Travancure, blit tbe jiopulation is slightly less than that of the latter State, and 
iiio density per square mile is only 06. The areas are too unoertain for it to 
be possible to compaic one part with another bqt the moi^i populons tracts 
appear to lie in Jammu Khas and Bhimbar on the Punkah frontier 

Mysore naturally divides itself into the Jifa?»«d/or hilly covntry sloping 
down from the Western Ghats, and the Maiddnt or open oountry to the cast 
Tlio former,' though it enjoys a temperate olimate and a heavy rainfall, has a 
physical honliguration which makes it unfit in manf parts for ordinary culti\ a- 
tion* In the Mai'ddn on the other hand the soil is fertiile,’ and in the south and 
west largo areas are irrigated from tanks pnd streams.' P'or administrative 
purposes the State is divided into two divisions — Eastern and Western — which do 
not wholly correspond to the natural line of cleavage. The Western division, 
contains not only the Malnad hut also a portion of the AJaiddu, has a 
mean density of 164 persons to the square mile, but in the Malmd portion, 
111 ’ spile ol numerous coffee plantations, it is only 124 against 168 in the 
Maiddn. Ihe Eastern divisiod^ which is wholly Mafddttt has a density ol 200, 
or 190 if the cities which it contains be excluded. 

64. The present dondty of the State of Hyderabad is 135 persons to the 
*'quaro mile or, .if the city itself he excluded, 129. The eastern and southern 
divisions of the State with a higher rainfall and a more fertile soil have (1 h‘ 
highest moan density and show the least decrease in this reSpect during the lust ten 
\cars. Among the ‘districts Bid^r (184) is the most populous, W'hile Sirpur 
Tandnr has only 64 persons io the square mile. 

More than half of Bajputaua is situated in the Nofth-West Dry ^rea on 
Mu! north-western^ side of the Aravalli hills. The remainder is included in thi- 
Central India Plateau, w ith the exception of the Statei^ of Alwar* Bharaipui 
(Jilmrtiioro) and Hholimr, which lorm pari of the Ihdo-Gangetic Plain West 
Por the xmrposes of his own report Captain Baimerman has Rouped the States 
of the Agency into thi*eo divisions— Western, Eastern and Soufliem. Ihe entire 
Agency lias, on an average, 76 persons to the square mile ;; 86 in the sandj 
plains of the western division, 79 in the more fertile hut broken and forest-clad 
couptiy of tbc south, and 166 in the eastern division which is watered by several 
livers and has a fair rainfall and a ^ood soil, ^he most densetly peopled State 
is Bbatf.!. pur, bordering on the Jumna, with 316 persons to. the square mile, 
and the lowest density, five to the square mile, is recorded in the almost rainless 
‘'(lesoiis of Jaisalmor. Thrpughoftt Bajputaua the relation betweenr^yainfail and 
jioimlation seems to bo singularly close. 

Co, i.in .md ' 55 I'bo little State of Cochin, with kn area of 1,862 square ^es, or less than 

ixrfvuu.oic British disjtriots, is enabled by its fertile soil and its copious end regulai 

rami all to sujiport 596 persons per square mile, while one Of the taluks on the 
cousl has the phenomenal d^sity of 1,920. The lowest deui^y |814) is found in 
Cluttur, w liicb contains *' lai’go area of forest and has a rainfaB oi only 66 mches. 
'I be hulk of the xiojiulatiou is massed m the coast, taluks which have a mean 
density oi 1,626 persons to tbe square mile, while in the forest taluks, the cor- 
jtsxjondmg bgnre is 157. lithe area occupied by lagoons is deducted, the 
density of the coast taluks of Cochin rises to 1,828 persons per square mile. The 
"tatistn's insJily I^h s mkara JMcuon’s descriptioji nt Cocliiiius “one ol tbe * 
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(leiisoly peopled Iracts in the world, maiidainincf its i)opi\latif)ii in a fair decree of 
eoinpeteiie(', and havinpf some margin still for S further qiu^lh of population ” 

TraA’^aucoie, whioli, lik(‘, Cochin, lies in tlie West Coast Dn'isioii, has a 
po])uIah’on of nearly thret‘ millions anti a density of djfl'pcivms to the square 
luilo, Jt is divided in the Provincial Itopoid iftto two parts, th(‘ Western, 
Avhich is httoml and doltaio, willx persons to the'square mile, or 8H() if the 
urban population bo otolttd^.»n4 tW Bas^toifn^^llich is mountainous atid sub- 
montane and has ^ * * 

^ jC ^ ViU^ge*. 

50. The given in Ihio Imperial * Copsus Co< 

as follows i' ^ WW" > 

Town *wv ^ “ 

(1) BiUi^0ipW% trtiate^ 

(2) All Qivil Itne* not inoltided Mthin mtinioipal limits • 

(3) Eveey^ntofimeitit. ' 

(4) Every otli#r oobif^tions opUectidn of bonscs, permanently inbabitc'd 
byonot^Ne than 5,000 personi* which the Provineial Su^rintendeut 
may decide to treat aa a town fot oensiis purposes. ^ 

'I’hc dCdxdtion ‘Waa practically the same as that adopted in ISOl, Imt 
there have bCSn som6 differences in its application owing to the latitude 
allowed to thcf provincial Saperintendents in respect of places with a population 
exceeding 5,000 persons but ndt Under the operation of the law relating to muni- 
eipalitios. In somo provinces,' in Burma, all such places have Tieqp treated 
as towns, -while in others, a.o., in Hlkdius, this has not been done unless they 
a])pcarc*d to possesfii a truly urban obaracter. Sometimes, again, as m Baluehistau 
and, in a few instances, in Hengal, places which are not municipalities and which 
have less than 5,000 inhabitants have been classed as towns for special reasons. 

Many of the places which have thus been treated as towns are in reality 
nothing more than overgrown villages, but it would have been impossible to frame' 
any dollnition, with the object of osoluding such places, without destroying all 
prospect of uniformity in its appUoation in differont parts of India, and even 

III different parts of the same Province. Most, if not all, Indian •Municipal 
( naclnients contain a provision tbit a certain proportion oC tho inhabitants of 
any area which it maj be proposed to bring under their operation must earn a 
livelihood by non-agrJoultural occupations, and it was olcarfy better to take tlie 
circumstance that this condition has been found to esist* as the main test of 

IV haf constitutes a town, rather than to attempt to introduce a new standdVd 
that eould not bo applied cbrreotly without far more elaborate oiiquines than it 
M ould have been possible to carry out. In tho foUowhig notes on tho distribution 
of tho xiopulation between towns and villages it must therefore bo homo in mind 
that the classification is only a rough one, and that in rU cases the true urban 
pojmlation is eonsid^ably below that indicated by the proportions calculated 
on the results of the Census. Tho ohaiacioristios of the tnie urban population 
and its tendency to gvow or deoUne will be nforo clearly seen from a considera- 
tion of tKo statiftics for cities to which attention will be invited further on. 

57. Nearly three>fourths of the people of Ajmer-Merwara (73’7) live in 
villages and 26 per cent, are oollectedinthe ancient and prosperous city of Ajmpr. Meiwiui 
mie cantonment of Nasirabad!, the small municipality of Kekri, and tho important 
* cotton mart of Beawar iu Merwara founded by Colonel Dixon in 1886. pf the 
villages 82 pCT ccpt. have less than 500 inhabitants; 41 per cent, between .500 
and 2,000; 2215 per cent, from two to five thousand'', and 2 percent over fha* 
thousand. In Ajmw the villages are large and okmtain on an average 021 ^x'lsous 
agaiust 278 in Merwartu where more than half of the rural population lives m 
villages with less thanffiOQ inhabtants. Ihe difference is probably diu* to 
historical reaso:^. The oomparatively open country of Ajmer was swept by the 
mamh of armies strug^ng to win the commanding position of A imer citv and 
the fort of Tort^arh, and the people were driven to mujregaie in lari>e villages, 
while tlie tide of battle left the hills of Merwara undisturlx'd 

58 Assam is the type of a rural l^rovince. Ninety-seien ^xt eent of the Amam 
jieoplo live in villages, and or ly three per cent in towms, and even this latter pi*o- 
poition falls to two jier cent, if Im])hal tin* eaintal ol Manipur is excluded from 
-Ihp calculation. Implial, indeed, in spite of its ]»opiilatioii of 67,000, is nothing but 


itnoi- 
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.\ii ov«'i’t'rowH tillage wliicli lias .sprung up round tho palaco of tho Tlaja. Moro 
than half of 1 ho woj’lemg raalos "hro cull i rat ors, and tho place lias iiouo of the 
chai’acieristihs of urban life. 'I'Ik' same may be said of the decaying towns of 
Sylhet (151,893b and'Gauhali (31,601) once the capital of the Koohh Kings and 
of the Viceroy of lh<‘ AJiom Iiajas, and now the terminus of the i\ssam branch of 
the Assam- Ih'ngal RailwaV T)ibrugarh (11,227) and Silchar (9,266) owe such 
petty business as they possess to the demands of the neighbouring tea gardens , 
Shillong (8,38<li) is the hoadflWtei's^i^ ti^e Xocal Ajlministration ; Barpeta 
(8,747), the sacred place of theME^ajmini^m 's^ o|yat/^a\^ has been liable 
to periodical inun4ation eret puce the^ eailhqni^'^,^897*,*^# its population 
is declining. Tlie Provinob bas no manufaotui^'irMiT m^iio^g ; Assamese 
slothcleaves trade and haudiorafts to the foreigner, ai3[d,.ito HlV Allen effectively 
points out, “ tea which is the ot^e industry in whic^' eapital has been inv< sted, 
tends to prevent the growth of towns, each largo garden forming a centre in 
itself with its own Kayah who a(?ts as general merchant and money-lender, and, 
it possible, its own. market, where the coolies can obtain their supplies from the 
neighbouring villages.” Subsidiary Table TV show s that 67 per cent of the 
rural population live in villages oontaiaiing less than 600 person^ ; 88 per cent 
m villages of, from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, and less than 6 per cent in tlio 
larger villages of from two to five thousand residents. Little interest attaches 
to those figures The only villages in the structural sense of th§ word in As^sam 
are to be found in tbe Lusbai and Naga Hills and jn North Caohar nbero 
raiding for lieads or women has driven the clans to seek safety each in its oivn 
siockade., in the plains what is called a village is a number of isolated bamboo 
clumps with huts, nestling inside them, M’hioh were grouped together in tlie 
cadastral survey or happened somehow to have acquired a separate name The 
connexion between one clump of bamboos and another is thus either arbitrary 
or accidental, and tbe statistics are practically moaningless. ^ 

59. The rural population forms 96 per cent, of the population of Baluchistan, 
or neatly the same jiroportion as in Assam Pastoral nomadism in the otk* 
leads to the same result as settled agriculture in the other Porty-four per cent, 
of the people enumerated in the Census are retmmed as nomadio, the proportion 
varying from 14 per cent, in British and Administered territory to 63 per cent 
in the Agency Tr^«. Other causes come in to complete the parallel or eonl.r.as1 
with Assam. The ^warlike Baluch and Brahui are as slothful as the timid 
Assamese ; comhaorco they despise ; industrial activity is lincongenial to them , 
and thev have the strongest aversion to the crowded and expensive life of a 
tot^n. Hence the urban population is mainly oomiposed of traders from India 
or Afghanistan, and clerks, menials and followers dependent on the Brilisb 
garrison. The nomadic tendencies of the people, vividly depleted by Mr. Huglics- 
Buller in the first chapter of his report, are also reflected in the statistics ol 
villages. Not only are these few in number (2,064 in the whole of , Baluchistan 
or one for ovoiy 37 square miles) but their siao is small and 91 per cent of 
them contain less than 600 inhahitants. We have seen that 44 per cent, of the 
total population is nomadio ; of the balance, 29 per cent.dive in the smallest 
class of villages ; and 11 per cent, in villages of less than a thousand persons ; 
leaving 8om(‘- 10 per oent. for the larger places with from a thousand to five 
thousand residents Throughout Baluchistan cultivation depends so entirely 
upen water that rain-crop cultivation /Khusktaba) is deemed too imoertain to 
he assessed. Water can only be obtained by undoi^round channels (Karez) 
fed from the springs in the hills which again dmpendlai^y on the winter storms. 
A khort snowfall in the "mnier means dry Karezes in the cummer. In any 
ease a village cannot outgrow its water-supply, nor can the supply bo easily 
increased The excess population must wander off to seek irrigable land and 
fresh pastures elsewhere. The nomadio instinct impressed upon tbe people 
by the climate and oonfornialion of Baluchistan is object, howeverj to certain 
marked exceptions whore extremes of climate make it impossible to live in 
tents, permanent mud hut^ are built ; where regular irri^th^ is possible, the 
nomad is ready enough to settle down and oultivatei^ as me mltich did under 
General Jacob some seventy years ago and the Harxi and Bugti tribes are 
anxious to do now, if only irrigable land could be found for them. A third 
motive, the need of protection, which ird people in old days lo congregate 
behind walls and in the neighbourhood of towers of refuge has lost its force since 
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tlie country was pacilied, and Mr. Iluglies-liullpr descnljcs how these strongholds 
are now being deserted in favour of temporary huts which <;,m he paoved when 
fodder has been eaJiausted or a site has beco ne inconvemently polluted 

60. “ In the province as a avhole/* says Mr, ‘Gait, ‘‘.out of inery hundred ijui^h 
jiorsons, 95 live iHiyillages and only 6 in tow'iis. Sei^il is a distinctly ayrioul- 
tiiral country, and many even of the so-caJled towns are merely ovcigvown 
villages. The urban populat|o2i is cozisiderabl^^^ci^ly in Central Bengal* i\ luwe 
the inclusion of Calcutta and ito environs brings*the proportion in question , 
uX> to 19 per cent. If they 1)0 eki^ptedf it is only fr little mpre than 7 per cent 
The second place is' 8ha:^al)y' 1^e^ Bengal* with its flonrishing industrial 
centres at Howrah, Bally, odrampore and Bahiganj,*aud South Biliur with its 
ancient towns of ^S^na,' Gaya atm Bihar ; in both these tracts 7 per cent, of the 
inhabitants lixq in nrhanrareas. '^'Orissa > fellows w ith an urban population of 
t per cent., then Horih Bitiar aij)! North Bengal with three per cunt and lastly 
Jilast Bengal the Chota Plateau with only two per cent. The order 

in whioh the different tracts stand u sufficient to snow the want of any con- 
nection between the prosperity of the people and the growth of towms. 

Tlic general standard of comfort is highest in Bastam Bengal, although it has 
t ho smallest proportion of persons’ li-rag in towns. Sou|;h Biliar ranks com- 
Xiaratively high fn this respeci, and yet it includes the poorest i^rt^ of the pro- 
vince The older towns, whioh usually owed their origin to the presence of a 
native court and its entourage, have foW industries, and such as they possess arc 
tor the most part decadout, while in the newer towns the industriejj are carried 
on by foreign ca|dial,' and even the employes come from other paiits of the 
('ountry. The mills of Howi^h and the coal mines of Asansol arc alike worked 
with British capital by cooHas ‘from Bihar ancl the United Provinces, and the 
shoj) keepers who are enriched by the trade they bring are also for the most part, 
foreigners. The district-bom, as a class, have so far benefited but little by the 
growtli of new industries'.” It may be added that the middle classes in the towns 
hai c suffered apfireoiahly from the general rise of- pricos which has taken iilaoc 
during the last few years. They do not share in, the enhanced profits of agri- 
culture ; from trade they hold aloof ; they have to imy "more for the necessaries 
of life ; wages and salaries have not kept pace with the rise of price® and have, 
in some oases, been forced down by competition ; the standard of social expendi- 
ture IS higher and social obligations no less stiingent than they were a genera- 
tion ago, and life is in many ways harder for resiiectablc families ivho live on 
salaries or pensions and struggle to keep up appearance.s in an ancestral house 
built in more prosperous times * 

As Mr. Gait points out, the statistics of Milages have little real significance m 
Bi’iigal, A village may be a mauza, the area demarcated in the course of a 
survey,— corresponding more or less to the Bnglish parish or the Teutonic mark — 
or it may be a ooUeotion of houses bearing a separate name. 'J'he former is, in 
tbcoi y at any rate, a definite unit, but it may contain no houses at all and its 
boundaries can only'be traced with certainty in those parts'\)f Bihar and Orissa 
which have been moeutly surveyed. As to the latter, iu a densely peojiled and 
l»caoef 111 country like Bengal Vhere the communal system, if it eA'er existed, has 
long ago falleninto disuse, fhe tendency is for houses to straggle and it is often hard 
to say where one village begins and another ends, or to mstinguish the parent 
♦Village from thb hamlets which it has thmwn off. In the surveyed area ^lie 
• mauza was Seated aslhe, Census unit; inQie rest of the province the bouj^daries 
of mauzas could * not always be ascertained, and the residential village wa*> 
frequently the basis of. the enumeration. 

61 The Bengal yill^e contains on an average 335 inhabitants, but there arc 
marked variation^ of Size. The smallest villages are found on tlic Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, the average ^um|)Cr of residents being 190 In Ilanclii, Jiowover, 
Avherc the* organiz^ Co'innmrtities of the Oraon and Munda tribes still ictam a 
considerable degre^ ofbbhe^iiSm, tb!e figure rises to 361 The liigli avci.igo ^602) 
oL North Bihar iS; doubtless to the calculation \)eing based on llie mauza 
which may eompriiiw jtovera|, i^idential villages aud tlic same jc.isou pi’obably 
(‘xplainswhy in Jalpaig^ h village has on an average 1,01 t mlmbi tents and 
] a Chittagong 915, while in Eastern Bengal gcnernlly 1 lie average is 398, and 
m Norihern Jlcngal only 296. It may also bo smmised that both in Chit- 
tagong and in Backergunge, where the average is 187, the lawless habits of the 
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j)eoj)]t* aiid tlio praotict* of satisfying u grudge aguiusl a neiglihour by setting 
lire to liis house may oifor some iiuluoomcnt to eongregato in large villages. 
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incportion of poi*sou8 living'in the smallest, 

Nagpur, and falls to 25 per o^nt, iji Kor^^; 

02. Jiighty-fivo per <?ent, “ 

percent in towns. Since 
towards the towns, and #06 
jier cent This' is duo 'p^ty id dii . iftd 

towns" and partly to expansion V.. 

steam lactories for presslug and g^tihing ^■wtto;4/ 
laliourcA'S inlo the towns. T?he number of ^ , 

tliat of ginning nriUs h^ increased b> mope i||^n CC'pdr o^. <b:|]^‘' 1891. The 
importance or towns in Berar depends 'on' their stat'iw 'as cotton marts 
Ami-aoti (d4,2X6) and 'Akola (29,289) both' bafc branches of Jfchc Bank of 
Bombay and* do a large business, in cotton jBlBohpur, onoe the capital, is 
declining for w^t of ^ade j Khamgaon, JLWt, f^aira^a and ^begaon attvjict 
an increasing proportidn of immigrants by "their cbm^tor^^ aolivity. The 
villages of Berar are fairly laa^,'tbe mean population 4'09. Of Ihc 

iTiral population 87 per cent, uve in villages ^tb less tihan 600 inhabitants, 
and 49 per cent, in villaffos containing from 500 to 1^,009 persons, the reniam- 
iiig 14 per cent, in villages of from 2,000 to 5,||p.0,iiihaDiiant8. Sevontj-six 
]Mir cent, of the uriian population^and SOxier cent. ,ihe rural population ar( 
Hindus. The Muliammadans form 21 i)er cent, of the town population and 
only 6 per cent, of the village population. , ^ 

63, In Bombay, as in Berar, a decline in the generai j^piilation lias beoii 
accompanied by an increase in the number of persona living in towns who now 
constitute 19 pei* cent, of the total population as compared uith 17 i)or cent 
in 18iil. Eighteen nei^ places with a populatioiT of ||6, 521 have been Ircjiicd 
as towns, while 26 whose population in 1891 aggregated 109,621 have been 
excluded owing to their having fallen below the standard of 6,000 inhabitants. 

Tlie families through which the Prosidentgrhas passed during the decade have 
no doubt tended to .drive the people to big centres of trade in search of work, 
but this influence must have been more than couuterhalanoed by t]lie direct aiul 
mhi*oot eftccts of plague epidemics which few of the Bombay towns have been 
foi^unato enough to escape altc^ther, whUe some, including Bombay, Poona, 
Karachi, Surat, Belgaum and Bhdrwar, liavp su^er^ grievously, 'Jb<5 real 
cause of the growing motement towai'djs urbamaation is doubtless ’the gi’i’at 
industrial development which has taken'place, to which feather 'yef^ence will 
bo made in the next chapter. Including ^Itombay, rather more lialf ot tlie 
urban population is found in towns with 20,000 or more inhabitants, rather 
less than a quarter 'in those with from 10,000 to 20,000, "'l&aid .the romaming 
quarter in those with less than 10,000. . The concentration in towes is most 



viUages has increased since 1891 from 4<^,303 to 40.^694!. IThe average number 
ol persons per village is 608 compared with, 362 1^1 is oi 

course duo to the losses sustained by rural areas du]d%. the famu^ years. Oik*- 
litth of the rural population liveun ^villages with mere #]afi.^,000 inhabitants 
and one-fourth in villages with less Ilian 500, and tlie^^xema^der in villages 
with Irom 500 to 2,000. Tlie .typical village of tjie Minthk TOunti’y is 
.surrounded by htoh walls of ibibble and conrareto and/ is 'entered by gates 
guarded by imposing water -towers. 

64 Burma, Avdtli 9*4 per cent, of itft iubabitaU'^^ving.pa 'to^s, has in most 
parts a much smaller urban ^lopulation than would appear firom this figure More 
than two-fifths of its town dwellers fire found in the" modern commercial centre 
of Bangooii, and in Mandalay, the ancient capital, and if these cities be excluded 
the proportion fal^s to about 5^ jicr cent. Hanthawaddy, the most populous 
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(UsIticI 111 Burma, and one of the most donsoly ])coplo(l, contains no town at 
all. On the other hand in Mandalay, a district thickly* so\y.ii with the old cajii- 
tals of the Burmese Kings, rather more than liaU' ol the pi'ople ihxell in towns 
and in Amherst the urhan population comes to nearly *^>01 cent. Iho inhabi- 
tants ol towns have increased by 4*5 per. cent. siifce 1891, but the proxiortion 
which they bear to the total p^j^pij^ti^n cc^nsidcmhly, owing partly to 

the inulusion in the BOOpe''of of a considerable tiact ol new 

eountey entirely of, more rapid giowtb ol the 

rural population is decadent, and allhou^it 

Itangoon is depends itis increa^ ~C>p inunigrants from 

outside the ^Oiigh f&ni^ of gaiety^ does not take 

readily to whioji itmvolves with the industrious 

Chinaman iBombay or.. Upper India, who puts up with 

a far 1 He prefers the peace and 'quiet of the 

country, so, so long as the supply of land ht 

1 or cultivation demand 

The ntuid>er^'‘?|l^iag68 has risen since the previous Census, from '28,719 to 
00,395, aud &e' number of mhahiiants has fallen from 232 to 157. 

Tliose changeVar5,.the ^tcome; not so much of the extension of the census 
operations to hcfW. to the wider interpretation given to the term village, 

which has now to mean tlie smallest collection of buildings known 

])y a separate nahie,”''.r Bach , hamlet, hovraver small, is treated as a scpai ate 
A illage, and it is thus fouall wonder that nearly four-fifths of the total rural 
jiupudation ^ shown aai^wrelling in villages with less than 500 inliabitants aud 
all but a fourteenth of Am i^mainder, in Plages with less than 2,00(f 

65. The denizens of the towns of the Central Provinces represent 7*5 cvnti ii 
per cent, of the total population, oompared with 6*0 in 1891, their 'number 
having risen from 778,248 to 897,082, - an increase of more than 15 per cent. 

Tliis, however, is due in part to the incluBion of new places not treated as town.s 

m 1891, and if these be excluded and a deduction of 15,000 made from the 
population of Sambalpur in 1891 on account of areas dnoe excluded from that 
town, the rate of increase falls to 9 5 per cent. Evenllus is considerable wbcu 
it 18 remembered that there has been a fall of 8*3 per cent. in« the general 
population, !|hls,,gro^h of the towm papulation is due mainly to the im- 
provements that bavc been made in railwray communication which have 
caused a rapid development of trade at the main centres, ‘and -have encouraged 
the growth of new industries. TTie number of faotori(& and mills has risen 
during the decade from 16 to 59.** There are in all 76 towns. Of these 13 
have added OTer 30 per cent* to their population ; 19 have added between 10 and 
30 per cent., Obd the same number sbow smaller increases. On the other hand, 

21 towns ^bn-Te logt population. Amongst the growing towns, Paipur ami 
Bilaspur ^oocuby a prominent plaoe ; both have benefited greatly by their po^i- * 
lion on tbecauway, and the latter has quadrupled its population since 1872 
Saugor, on thjS other hand, has suffered by the diversion of traffic, and has now 
fewer inhab^ajuts than it bad ^ 1872. There are 46,162 villages or 1,458 moic 
than at the pf^ipuSiCtensUs, bat the average number of inhabitants has fallen 
ii-om272to,238r l^ecmiBus vil^ges of tbe Central Provinces, which arc 
based on thd resld^tlal test and do. not cod^espond to the survey unit ol' aioa, 

• are unusually tiball* Jn^^fifths of the rural population inhabit viUages 

* with less SOQv Inbabitabi^ and slven-righths of the remainder live in 

villages vrim i^rnsn'dOO to 2,000. ' ^ 

66, <^nti|epb|)nlat]]on of Madrhb 89 p^ cent, live in villages and 1*1 per 

cent, in tovw and d 2 p®P cent, of the urban population live in towns w itlj move 
than 20,000 ,ndiabiti|uts. . The high^ proportion of town dwellers (1 1 ])er eimt ) 
is found in division and rae lowest (7 per cent.) m lb<* West 

Coast, wh^^.|i|^le p;is^er to live in scattered homesteads, each sunoujided 
by its in ’ compact groups of houses Tn Ihe Agency 

tracts there anft no, tqyija/nt all.. The average jl'^pulation ot a village vanes 
from 1,069 qn tbe 'West Coast to 107 in tlie Agency Du ision, and these 

figures no doubt i^i^cnt a real diff^'ence, although, as 31 r. Fiancis points 
out, there is seme unq^rcaiuty as fb what is meant by a village, and no atlemjit 
was or could be made to distinguish villages irom hamlets Another aspect 
of the same set of facts is expressed by saying that in the Agency tracts 85 
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|)(*t ccut of till' jiopulatiou live hi villages of less than 500 persoiis, while on 
iho West Coast only 10 jierconl bvo in small villagos. Tins pioportion falls to 
per cent in the llcccan, where walled and fortified villages recall the times 
ol MaPatha rule when people ‘gathered together for protection and it was 
nnsate to live in the opon’^coimtiy, 

67. In tlu! Puujah and TVontior Province oombiued 88’6 per cent ot tlic 
tiopulation live in villages and per cent, in towns. , The proportion of rural 
pojmlatiou rises to 96 per cent, in the Himalaykn iraot andiedls to 85 2 in the 
I'iido-Gangctic Plain, llie town ^c^puddaiion is lch;>hg^t districts of Della 
t3t Iter cent.), Lahore (22 per cent,), 'and Peshawar atad A:t^tssr (18 per cent.). 
Tin* three cities of Lahore, Delhi and Amritsar hav6> 'between a population 
of 573,908 or 22 'per cent, of the town population of* the Province; more than 
,i third" (34*5 per cept.) is found in large towns wilh from 20,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, and the remainder (43'4 per centr) in towns with l^s' 20,000 
lioibons * Of the rural population 28 per cent life in villa^ with less than 
500 inhabitants ; 62 per oont. in villages containing from 500 to 2^000 pci-sons, 
and the, remainder in villages with a population over 2,000. The 
pioportion living in the smallest class^ of villages risCs to 86 per cent in the 
Native States and falls to 24 in the North-Western Prontier Province wiiero 
raids and blood fends and a general sense of insecurity^ have driven nearly 31 
per cent of the population to congregate in large villages jptotected by walls 
and towers of refugo, ' * 

6S The proportional distribution of the population of the Ifnited Provin- 
ces of Agra £hid Oudh between towns and villages (ll'l and 88‘9 per cent, 
respectively) is almost identical with that in the Punjab and Frontier Province 
Owing to the exchiwon of certain places with a population of less than 6,000 
liom the.operatioii of the Chaukidari Act , XX of 1866 and to the omission of 
ccitain non-municipal areas with a huger population which were included in 
tlie list in 1891, but are really only overgrown villages, the number of towns 
has fallen from 490 to 459. The total urban population has declined from 
5,417.616 to 6,377,453 mainly for the same reason ; the number of towns with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants has increased. There have been fluctuations in 
individual towns due chiefly to changes in the course of trade caused by the 
railways and, m a few cases, to industrial development, but generally siicaking 
there is no marked tendency either for the countrj'man to betake himself to 
towns or for the tow ns to desay N early half the urban population dwell in 
places with over 20,000 inhabitants, and a fifth in those with from 10,000 to 
20,0Q0 ; towns with 6,000 to lO.OOu furnish a fifth, and the smallest class ot all 
between a seventh and a,n eighth There are 108,644 villages, which here, as in 
the Punjab, are based on the, smwey mauza, and their average population is 
397 ; 37 per cent of the rural community is contained iu villages with loss 
than 600 inhabitants and 51 per cent, in those with between 600 and 2,000 , 
teji-olevenths of the remainder occupy villages with betwerai 2,000 and 6,000. 

69. The proportion of town dwellers in Baroda (24 per cent.) is high for India 
and 18 due to the fact that including Baroda City there are as many as 47 towns 
m the State. Although, as the Superintendent observ^, after a certain point 
luis been passed ‘ the distmotion between a town and a vimge-is merely nommal,’ 
tliere is no reason to supiiose that the census definition of a town Was applied 
dill ervjntly iu Baroda from elsewhere. Of the 76 per cent* of the population 
ho rive m the countiy, 64 per cent, arc found ifi'large viBdges with fipm 600 
to 2,000 inhabitants. The average village contain^ 489 persons.,^ The smallest 
,(331 jicrsons) are found in Navsari and the largest (622) in Kadi ^ 

* 70 Eiglity-ninc per cent of tho people of Central Ludia live in villages and 

only 11 per cent, in towns. In the hilly tracts the ratio Cf tiie riiml population 
rises as high as 97 i>or cent. The only towns in the Agency witii more than 
60,000 luliabitants are Ladfkai’ in Gwalior State (89,000), Indore (86,000) and 
Bhopal (77,000) Mo«»t of the villages are small; 'the ayeragCfliumber ol 
inhabitants being 23t>. Sixtv per oont. of the people live'in viHages with 
le'.s than 600 inhabitants ' • ‘ . 

71 Ol tlu' entire population of Cochin only llporo(bit.,a]^ co%regated m 
1 lie ('u ton ns ot the State and 89 per cent, live in toparate homesteads, each 
n nil a naino ol its own, scattered among rice fields or groves of cocoanuts. 

The meUgonous races of the West Coast object to living in close proximity 
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to their neighbours and streets or eompaet groups of .houses an* found only m 
the villages inhabited by Christians or by immigrants CromJx'vond tlic 'Westoni 
Chats 'J’he tlesam, containing on an average two square luilcs o1 eountry and 
1.111 inhabitants, is, however, not only an admmistrativ e but a social unit,Nvitli 
ail organized staff of village serrapts and a Council of elders, xn'eswU d ov< i li\ 

.1 headman, wMoh adjudieatas qigi disputes and ‘administers custonuny lau 

72. The dwellers in, tjie OQun^ fprm 84*6 pei;oent. of the population ot tho 
llajputana Agoneyj^jbie prqpoftibiiu.ris^ ^ in the southern division, wheni 
there are oomparatli$t9(y towns^ and^'Siper cent, of the rural population live 
in villages of^, 1^9. ifthan 600 inhabitants^ « Th^nvei^agn size of a viU.ii'c 
18 278 persona^ ^Tiqmng from' 336 in the western division, where ecarcity of water 
and insecurity of dim Imve Oompelled people to gather together ih certain localities, 
to 163 in the sonthern effusion, which contains a large 3hil population living 
in small hamlefe sc^tter^' over a large area of wild county. The moap density 
of all these paiits been reduced by famine, the effects of which wffl be dis- 
cussed in next chapter. There are ten towns with a population of over 
20,u00, of which ,i^ght have^been classed as cities, although among them Jaipur 
alone contains a population of over 100,000. All but Bikar, which is the homi' 
of rich bankers and merebanis who have an extonsive business in many parts 
of India, are the eapiti^ towns of States, and, with the exception of the present 
city of Jaipur, w;er 0 originally permanent camps established round the forts of 
the Chiefs,* Their rapid growth ^ was due to the wealth of the surrounding 
districts being drawn into these permanent camps and attracting to them 
artizans and mOTohants— 'Whose principal trade in those days was in arms, orna- 
ments, cloths, and other articles of unproductive expenditure— who now form 
the hulk of their population. Those ten cities and towns contain between them 
r» 5 per cent, of the total population and 38 1 por cont. of the urban population ” 

73. In India as a whole one-tenth of the population live in jilaces classed Oincni 
as urban and the remaining nine-tenths in villages. Of the denizens of towns 

more than h<ilf are found in places with at least 20,000 inhabitants, about p^nJi .non 
one-fifth in those with from 10 to 20 thousand, and the same propnrtion in 
those with from 6 to 10 thousand, while abput one-sixteenth dwell in smaller 


In WHS. Excluding Ajmer and Baroda, the tendency to live intcwiis is most 
marked in Bombay, Berar, and Kajputana, and least so in Bengal and in 

the remo'e tracts on the borders of 
Map ahoutnff the perrentaqc of the urba/)^ populatioti the Bmpire, *Baluchistan and 

%n each promvee and ntate* -r • * ai a i 

Kashmir in the north-west and 
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Assam in the north-cast, elsewhere 
fbc proportions of the town dwel- 
generally vi’iry uniform 
®^cept in the Central I'rov- 
^ incea, they range between 9 4 lu 

Burma and 11'4 in the Punjab, 
r -Vv including the North-West Eroutiev 
Province. The intensely'^ niral 
^’^3^ character of lemote outlying tracts, 
where the means of commumeation 
arc inferior and 'there is but little 
I ' rt'#r 4 we % ^ trade, is easily understood, bu.* it is 

^ w ^ a not so clear why the ur|^an popu- 

^{iir •. w «B ffl r lation of Bengal should be so much 

^ below the general average and 'that 
of Bombay so much above it IJie 

Nble.— The proportions In A jmer-Iienrua and Baroda (36 rCSUlt, SO far aS Bombav Is COll- 
and 2* per cent., r«ipe 9 tl«ly) Are net .ho,r. « tfa» ma^ Oemed.^y be duO 111 pait to ils ex- 

tensive seaboard, whiok has given it a relatively largo number oi nuportani 
trading cebtreS and hha^enOOtiini^^ industrial ^velopmeut In I’engal, on 
the otlier hand, forii^ tmdet I# of comparatively recent origin , Cjlcutta is 
the only important seapoiBk, and,' although its trade is, of com sc, very great, so 
too is the population,dbehiad it. Moreover Bengal h.is liecn lor many centuries 
under foreign dominatioh, and court influence, which bis had such a powerful 
effect on the growth of towns elsewhere, has done little, since the Muhamm idau 
conquest, to encourage pociplc to settle in large towns. Race also is possibly 
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Ni)f6e— The proportions in Afmer-Hr^rwvra and Baroda (36 
and 24* per oent,, respect! relj) ^ net shoira in this ma^ 
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nil important factor, and the Mongoloid olomeut in the populaiion of Bengal 
may lie less inclined ^^o congregate? in towns than the Dravidian and Aryo-Dravi- 
(liaii mhabitajlts of otlior parts. Assam, which is oven more markedly Mongoloid, 
lias the smaUest urlifin" pojiulatio'n of any part of India. That of Burma is com- 
paratively high, but this is dtie to the two towns Rangoon and 

Mandalay. The latter o\v6s its ■*“ ^ 

Kings of Ava, while the forme:i| 
pf its inhabitants are i: 

Bengali and Assamese, 

trade is to a gre%t . .i 

enterprising Mfirwfirialr6'^Vury,wliere 

7-4. The urH^ TpopuMaa 

clianges in the llst,,.of dhalt with ; tomd pi 

for tha^ Census bat#beeu onuttod on the ^ 

previously tinted' aS towns, have hehn ixudnaed. So 
show that while to^il |>opplatidn of India has 
per cent, that ot towns has risen by 7*3 p«a* cent, ; in B 
increase is 8*6 per oent., oompaa^ with 4*8 in'il^ 

ISative States it is 8*6 against a, decrease of '3'^, In 
The general result is common to all the larger 
and the "United Provinces, which show _ 

urban and rural areas, and Butnm, Sa^mir, 
in the latter js muhh greater than in lormeK'^ 
towns may 'possibly have been accentuated at ihd ^ 
famine of 1900, which, in the areas afflicted, may have drivew^Sdme of the 
poorer sections of the rural population to seek a livelihood in^some x^ghbouring 
town, but the main cause of the pheimmenon ''s^enas JoliC in ttiC^wth ol* 
large industiies, such as cotton and jute ^rorlidiops «md 'the like, 

and the development„of new trading' ce^fhretf which has been stimalatod ]>y 
tlio great improvement in communications thftt hhs taken place in recent years. 

76. The extent to which towns attract Arsons of different religions is shown 
in subsidiary table V. It will b^ seen that while'less ton per cent, of the 
inhabitants of India, of aU class^ token together, live jmrowns, more than 86 per 
cent, of thb Parsis do so, and also 30 per cent, of the Jatos and 23 per cent, of the 
OhristiaDs. In the case Of Bindns and Miiltoipmadans the proportions 
fluctuate in different parts of the countiy. In Ben^, Baluchieiad^ Assam, 
and the Punjab, the Musaltuan takps less readily to a town life than the Hindu, 
but in most other parts of India the rule » reversed, an4 the, Muhammadans 
are relatively much more numerous in urban aroas tlmn they arein to'^nRages , 
this is specmlly the case in Berar, the Central Pio- 

vincos, Central India, Hyderabad, My^re and Baaputena, 
of Muhammadans, in towns is more tha^doulfle that in togi^ecal pbp^E^ion. 

' ^ ' ' V 

Citiss. ' ^ ^ , /' 

76 According to general statistical usage a ioa|ty a with 

at least 100,000 inhabitants,* If we judge by fMs' atan&Td, theraape cmly 29 
cities in the whole, of India, with an aggregate populatioa of ^,3O833?^^y0ry little 

.more than 2 per,<^ti^ popular 

. tionbf the £nipm.i nt4^'',Btotistics 
i. relating to ‘themton^ces wUlby^ound in 
subsidiary t^hle'Vl at. of this 

chapter* In Bbigland nci^4t third of 
the ' 'p^pukltion is Massed^ fn*^ cities, in 
Germany aslzto^ and ip Kranoe more 
ton* a seveaitogjjfrt^ni^ ^ 

,hered, hoW»:®5r/ ey^m^uropc, 

' ^ties at the 
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the growth of oitioB is ooninarativfly 
throe countries mentioned, aVoyc, had 

billed population less than a tlurd as grpat - 

present time The concentration in big towns taken place is 

• Itilht Pro\m iM UeiKRts a wider mpaitiBg Ims been glvih'to this tet!m ** city and many plarua have 
treated as U on a( < onnl of iheir local importance whlfh do not fulfil the above condition as to numenral 
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duo entirely <o Ibc development ol trade an^ larf»(‘ uidustnes, lor wbioli <li<‘ 
iiiuotecntb century was remarkable in Europe^ and it is pos'iibU* ibal tbe mdus- 
trial and commei'oial awakening of India, ol wbich tbe Ihsl sii*nharo already 
apparent, may result in a markra increase in its city population at no \ cj-i 
distant date. , 

77. Table IV shows of 'cities binoc 1872 ol 61 per VaiiaUonK m 

eent., but this is due largefy ta to IIxq list of Hyderabad, Jaiput , 

Mandalay, and 8rji])i|^, mxKnet^ wbwb .trere enumerated lor llu " 

first time in 1881 ^ this artificial cause ol 

increment, tfie pSbifM iberwee of the city |)oprdMtio9(^ sbe^n. by each succehbiv< 

■ ■ ii][|rrj>jjMiiiiiiirii.|'.itii(iiiir penyba la «is noted in the mnrgin. The blow 

ss' i nMeof 1* ^w^disolosoA by these figures seems ineonbib- 
Periqd, * T I ^wt wStb the siiggesUcm that an era of rapid pio- 

^ 1 1 . bas commmoed, but it must be remjembi'red 

■... * ^ 1 ^ tbe majorit;^ of tbe cities, as they now stand, 

1879.81 , '«« 4 > 9^7 I owe ibnir portion to tbe fact that they arc, or 

1891*1001 * •* * J *«‘7 * been, poUitioal capitals, or are reputed to be 

Timi, isTS^Ml * +j|p 9 j a sacred character, or are old-estoblishcd com- 

, , ^ J moroial centres under conditions which are rapidly 

y ^ , passing away. The recent changes in the course 

of trade btomll^ about by the wtUways and the gmwth of new u^ustrial under- 
takings have not yet baa time^ save in a few special oases, to raise to the rank 
of cities the plaoM W^h they have brought into existence or rendesed important. 

In some cases, the now conditiions have attached themsclvcb to old ijcntres 
uuch as Delhi, Oawnpore, Agsa, Ahmodabad, and Nagpur. These have deceived 

a fresh lease of life and are again growing 

--- — =— j yg_pj(iiy^ luax^ o£ tho old cities are stationary 

Vwuttoa or decadent. Mandalay, the former capital ol 

le?! tbe Kings of Ava, is declining, and so also is the 

1 capital of the Daroda State, ^atnu, which onec 

I * * ) throve on -^o tiafdc along the Ganges, is steadily 

uSpoio ! ! i +«i decaying, noiy that the trade is being diaeited 

Acia .... 4-26 L from thc tiver'tothc railway. Benafes and Allah- 

^ ^1® abkdliavc grown since 1872, hut both have lost 

_ ' / ! ground during the last deoeunium. Amongst the 

» aj: . - cities which owe their rank tw such entirely to 

lecciit conditions of trade and industry, thc most remarkable instwco of (axud 
development is afforded by Bangoon, wbiob, in thirty yeai'S, has incieased in 
])opulatioii from less than a hundred thousand ^to very nearly a quaitcr oi 
.1 million. The growth of Howrah, though less *oxtraoKliimry than that oJ 
Ivungoon, is albo very considerable. Its population lias risen from 84,000 lu 
1872 to more than 107,000, a gain of 87 ptor cent., which ih due* almost entiiol^ 
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has more ibliflL twioC} the population it oouiained in 1872, and bo hus Karacin, 
which attained this rank in I80l. Many of the rising towns still have loss tluui 
100,000 inhabitants. To this category belong Peshawar, thc door of tho import trade 
^ from beyond the North-West Ei-outier , 

-r-iiT 'I ^ ^ Jubbulpore, with its cotton and 6tlui 
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„ , J. fabrics, and pottcrv , SLoLi 

t iSiS + 81 11 Ptir, centre of tho gram ti-ado ol 

.iui»buJi>ora . ^ 4* e* ' ^ imeDeooan and a rising iudustiial town ; 

: Hydorabia in Bind ; flubh, CV,miula 

llvduitibad (blltlyi • ^^ 99^9 . *4- fl Ond mODV othcl'b. it Jb impossible, 

; •+!§ Vithin tho\nntb of tins to Ui.- 

j ouss in detail tJir btatiMics oi and 

- -tiifcAJ other places ior Jurtber inforniutioii 
legardmg them the Provincial Bepoi*ts should be rel erred to. Ibe onl,i citus 
that wiU bo dealt with here arc tho three Piesideuej tow iis, Caloutta, Madras 
aud Bombay and Hyderabad. th<‘ capital ol tb< > izaiu’s Domimonb 
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ClIAPTbR I — DISTRIBUTION OF Tllb FOPULATION. 


ThePiebi- 78. llic gi'OM'th oi‘ palcutta datob from its occupation by Job Charnook on 
' belmK oi the East, India Comflany in 1696 and an interesting account of its 
development hy Mr A. K. Roy will be found in the historical section ot the 
Calcutta Census Kept>rt The |x>palation of the Settlement in 1710 was only 
10 or 12 thohsand, but it rapifily grew» imd ^ffliddle of the century, it is 

estimated to have ezoeedbd 100^^00-in we b the company, or 

double lhat figure, if the ii^. 0113^4^ The 

subsequent estimates of th| pbpulapmHhMy^^^ probable that 

by 3850 it was at least ^ a ’tonulation (on 

the present area) jcf ' 

risen to 847f796r which vep^ltenifi an'iucreahe^ m^hi^^^and of 2d« 

per cent, as compared wim 181KL. This is the 

])y the Calcutta Corporation itad of the cantonment excludes 

101,848 per^ns in the subulhs eif Oossfpore-Ohil^i^'lirtgltl^i^ Garden 
Reach, hrhich are connected with Calcutta by n 

and are structurally anlntegrfd part of-it^and in13j^K]||^'>rhioh lies 

along the cp{:k>site btmlE of the and is xeBOy ae much Calcutta 

as Southwark is of London. Witii these add!^^aD8 ''^e.-.ci^E^ital^.ihe Empire 
contains a population of 1,106,788, aM takee largest 

cities in the world. A hundred yeam ago the only 

959,310 or considerably lass than mat dt Chreater 

79«, The arrangements for ihe Census ware ijoere complete of 1891 

and the tru^ rate of increase durir^ the last deoa;^ '& Qot so west as the fibres 
quoted abpve would indicate. There is, howeycr,' nodov^ mat' Calcutta is at 
preseht growing rapidly owing to the expanah>u ^ef its ipdturiries and trade. 
Plague has been present more or leas, for some, jenia'‘past,^but<qe^<^'*^h at 
ocitaiu seasons, it has caused a high mortality, it hat 'never yet assumm tbc 
frightful proportions familiar . to the inhabitants of Bdmhay«'axil it does not 
appear to have had so much mfluenoe, hitheifo, iukei^ing down the population, 
although it has probably delened many persons, wlm w<mld . otherwue have 
done so, from immigrating. ' . \ 

Including Port Williain and, the ^tomive muidan which> belongs to it, the 
average msnber of j^r^ns per i^re is only 41, but in the-aiua ndministored by 
the Municipal CorporaUan it is 88, as compared 'VW 84 ^ ^ 1881. 

The denidty varies iq dilFerent' wards, but nowhere dqea if%p|a;caeli,#yat of the 
mor^ congested 'parts of the capital of the Western iC^Residency^.it greaitcst in 
the .Colootola, Jorainuiko and J^h^;mi wards, in ii^heart 't^' the old town, 
wli^ them are respectively 281, 202 ahd 201 jwrsqna' per ac^/ 'The question 
as to how'^ far these figures indicate a prejudiohlljdmclree Of ‘Cl%rorowding de- 
pends on the slyle of buildings in which the peo^elrv^imdC^^^^hmount of 
sleoiiing space per head 'iihich they provide. This sUbJpp^W^pjwiHds^^ in a 
subsequent paragraph.* * *- ' 

A renutfkablc feature of the demographic statlltiodwjldiulilfetr^ 
extent to which it draws its population irom 'places bcycUd'llis'^hbsdtin^B^ one* 
Ibird of the iidiabitants of thoarea adminisleiud by tiie 

own it as their birth-place* The rest are immigiilntc^uf'^wh^ mmnrihafi 123,000 
come from South Bihar, Satan said Muzaffarpur, and idmtdi^jOOOiiecMU United 
Frorinces, 88,000 from, the 24-Fargamia, 47,000 ^m' from 

Miduapore, 76,000 from Cuttack, Bui;dwan,!dD4eica, and 
smaller .i^umbers from <^^er parts. Imihe sUb^mbilgM # iBIowM' w ^^portion 
of the foreign-bora popmtion is a^reht as,'^<gtfii£»l^ibhan^fr^ 

Owing to the steedv growth oTrhe only 

one-quarter consults of females, the prcpctftienof tquudieijSiliSs^en from 

556 per mille m 1881, to 507 at the presf^t^CehaUs. - ' 

Bjnib.iy 80. Tho Ccnsus statistics of hard ™ ^ 

sepal ate repoit (by Mr. S. M. rdwardes)^^hliEiii.Mfife<fw^m^^M Census 

ot Calcutta, contains a mo^ interesting of 

the city. Mr. Edwtirdes tracles its pTiij nfii) fi(]ijTi .TJTfil' 'RFfilil pi^TOiw ldo^ passed 
from Foitugal to England ly the marriage t[BUB^’'ll»tyE^e!B Second 

and tbe Infanta of Portugal, down to ^e pT^ntdjE^^^jQBpl^llbe ' Portuguese 
it had a scanty population of about 10,00t>, Iwt wi^ the advent of the English 
came an era ol rapid development ; in Ihe’^short space of 14 years the number of 
its inhabitants had lisen to about 60,000, and in 1780 it was estimated to have 


* Parai^rapli 87. 
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reached 100,000. In 1814 it was believed to be 180,00p and in 1836, 236,000 ; 
during the next 86 years the progress was v6ry great and the Census of 1872 
disclosed a population of 644,405 or more by about 11,000 than that of Calcutta 
in the same year. During the 19 years that followed the rhto of increment was 
still very high and the population; Pl ISOl.Btopd at' 821,764. For the next five 
years the city, doubtless, oo:q||mc^t6 then the plague, which first 

appeared in its prosperity, not only 

by the heavy mtHctalxlk' to have amounted 

to 114,000 up. to ^p^on of many of 

its inhabitMiWAid dlsio^ticiiPw that resulted 

from it and from thjt ^uep^uies taheu to oondboK. ill w«Bget Urhioh at first created 
great imeamnapwL 'more of &e| oonununity. The 

I't^sult is tliat aooi^on of' atlrast^ per cent., the present 

Census fihou^m$£^Mjyi|lj|^ a A fate r oo s o of about 6 per cent. Mr. 

Edwardes 'enumerated.^woald have been greater by 

43,000, but of many of the regular inhahitantK to 

places beySdsui Wa l|i^ta mb dwing to fear of the plague. If jso, the true 
jioimlataonntJih^^fiEes^ is voQr }i& less than it was in 1891, in spite of 
the plague ofttriemie itsattendant evils. 

81. 'GbelnoanjQiuifi»er persons per acare is 51, compared with 58 ten years 

ago, butf^^fig^ore is^me iheariihmefical mean for the whole area and auord«« 
noideaof ^ .idbiiitelnt jnlfi.pdngdG^POitsinlhe heart of the city. In the 
Kumbharsrad^jfis^ Shitta.'l^lliK) seotlon^ theloealhead*quarters of (he Jain com- 
munity, in of a de<»^B8se of l<|i per ocdit. nnoe 1891, there are 5Q8 and 550 
{lersons per aote respectively. The plague has caused a general movement frqm 
the more crowded parts* in the oenfre; of the city to the sparsely inhabited area in 
the nor^ All the seotiona in the former traet have lost a laige part of their 
populat£on> amounting, in some oases, to as much as a quarter or even a third, 
while all the latter have .gained greatly; as compared with 1872 By culla, Parel, 
Sewiir Sion and Mahim, have more than doubled their population, while that of 
Worli is 3^ times as great as it wasjn^that year. As commumcations improve, it 
is probable .that the trend towards the northern suburbs will become more marked, 
and that the ov^gtrorowding in the heart of the mty wiU be much relieved in 
consequnnee. . . , 

Bombay is even more dependent than .Calcutta on impiimtion from out- 
side, and le^ thsina quarter of its iidiabiiants at the time of we Census olaimed 
it as their hirthplaoe. The great recruiting grounds are, hdwever, nearer to 
liand than in the ease ef Calcutta, which lies in a tract where the people are 
far too prosperous, to be attracted by the mills' or to be willing to serve as 
coolies. Batnagiri’ alone contributes 146,000, or *24*5 per cent, of tlie total 
immigrant popidaticni, a^ Poona and Batara between them supply nearly as 
many more'; ' Ka^iawar sends 45,000 ; Outoh and Surat give respectively 
28,000 and 25»00dt and the^contingents from Kolaba, Thaua and Ahmednagar 
range between XC^0(^ and 21,000* The immigTsmts ftom the United Provinces 
nuinberdO,<^ ; 19,000 eomh from Goa And 10,000 from Bajputana. 

1310 seac pnipc^tioas of the inhabitants of Bombay have fiuotuated greatly 
from tima'to time, in 1881 the number oi females per 1,000 males was 664 ; at 
the next eehsuaili ^11 to 686, and it has now a^in risen to 617. Amongst the 
foi'eign«ham''pc^w}jQmft is fi48» while aipongst those bom in the city it Is 903. 

82. The Capital'-of'*;^ Madras pTesidenoy, though ranking next tqpaicutta Madras 

and point of population^ ’i^^ers from them in many respects. 

Althou^|i;pOPS^|iQS Itoleii than 609,8^ inhabitants it is of comparatively small 
industrial. ; i4',tb,UB aittyaota fewer immigrants and the toroign- 

born constitutB tuim epe^thh^ of the total population. These again come 

ohiefiy fpM .the Prefeidenoy >ana ospemally from Chmgloput 

and NortllvAjnof;' Wiubh htj^aea them supply nearly 94,000, or between one- 
half and thip^a]t^umber of immigrants. Those oontributed liy 

other provinosa^PlSil^taes aggregate lessvthan 12,000. Owing partly 

to the oomparatb^y Apell psqpaa!tioa*^.i^^ and partly to the fact that 

they usimUy hrixig thsir wiyas with .them (amoi^st tho foreign-born there are 
9 females to every 10 males) the tWo sexes are almost on a i>ar, whereas in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, females are in milked defect. In spite of its smaller popu- 
lation, the area of Madras difliers but little from that of the other Presidency 
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rH\?TEB T. — BISTKIUBTION OF TUB POPULATION. 


tou'-ijs r\u(l t.hore is tlius fai* loss overcromling. In the city, as a whole, there 
are only 29 persons per acre against an average of 68 in Calcutta (excluding 
the T’ort) and 51 in Bombay. The density is greatest in Division No. II ; there 
are here 139 persons k) the acre ‘and in several of the adjoining divisions the 
number ranges from di to 93. In the west and south of the city, on the other 
hand, it is only 8 and 12, lespoctively. 

TDhe population of the city«has grown by 28 per' oent. sinoo 1871, when it 
stood at 397,552. Between 1871 and 1881 the rate of inoreaee was small, being 
'barely 2 per cent , but in the Recodes ending in 1891 4tnd 1991 it has amounted to 
11*5 and 12'6 per cent., respeotiv^ly, <i>mpared with 15’7 per cent, in the 

Presidency as a, whole. The increment during the past ten years is due mainly 
to immigration, and the rate of increase amongst persons bohi in the city is only 
7 2 per cent., or exactly the same os the ^neral rate for the Prefiddency. The 
most rapid ‘growth is shown by Division No. IV, in the north:;West corner, 
winch ftow contains nearly two-and-a-half times the number of inhabitauts that 
were found the^e 80 years ago. The earlier estimates' of the population of 
Madras were curiously wide of the mark. In 1763 it was ealoulatim at nearly a 
million, and a rough count in 1822 resulted in an estimate of 470,000, or mon* 
by 73,000 than that ascertained at the first regular census in 1871* 

83. In the local Census' Bepoit the population of Hyderabad is shown as 

418,466 but this includes not only the City Munici- 
pality, which lies surrounded by a waU on the right 
bank of the Musa, but also that of Ohadarglmt, 
the site of the British Hesidenoy^ on the opposite 
side of the river, which occupies in mlation to the 
city itself much the same ppsition that Howrah does 
in regard to Calcutta, as well as the Cantonments of Secunderabad and Bolaruni. 
'Ilio former of these cantonments extends from 4 to 10 miles north of the city and 
the latter lies still further away, and it is very doubtful if either should 
be treated as part of Hyderabad. ' If we exclude them', but retein^ Cbadarghat 
and the Residency Bazaar the population faUs to 352,028 which is still more 
than that of any city in India other than thfe tliroe great Presidency towns. Sinci* 
1 891 the City Municipality has added 28,848 to its population, an increase ol 
more than 15 per cent. The Chadarghat Municipality has lost to the extent 
of 1,305 persons while the other three areas have gained between them 5,88 1, 
.and the net result for the whole city, *in the extended sense in which the term 
is used in the Hyderabad Census Report is an inoreaso of 33,427 persons or 8 per 
cent. The average population per house is 4*4 and the density, 27 persons per acre 
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JBCouaea and House Boom, 

84. In England the space within the external and party Walls of a building 
is taken as the house. In America it is ** a place having anseparate entrance,” 
but an apartment house is treated as a single entity, even though it has separate 
iVout doors leading to the different apartments. In Scotland the quarters or flat 
btis usually been taken. In France the holding, or area having a separate number 
111 the district register, constitutes one house, even though it may contain .sepa- 
rate buildings in no way connected with each other Briefly, in England and 
Aii^orica the structure or the building is the criterion, in Scotland the manner 
of its ocoupatioo, and in Franco its sitO. In India each family usually occupies 
several 'buildings. Owing to the greht diversity of stnioture in different parts 
of Uie country * it was impossible to lay down any general prescription as to 
what sjiould be held to represent a house, and Provincial Superintendents wore 
allowed, as in 1891, to adojit whatever definition might seem best suited to local 
conditions. Except in the larger towns, the population of which w relatively 
very small, the question of overcrowding does not arise, andibhe statistics show- 
ing the mean number of ^rsons per house or of houses per acre, do not possess 
tlio impoHanoe M'hich is rig^ftly atfoohed to them in Europe. It was, therefore, 
pointed out that in framing the definition the nmin point to be considered was 
the faeihtaiuig of the actual census operation^ In thq various definitions 
adopted in dilterent jirovinces in 1881, the point uenally looked to was the 

* All jiiti ro4.ng tU suiptjoii of tho various types of buildings found m diSeront parts of India will be found 
in tbe Ip^t Censuii Kepui-t j 58 to 50 
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existence or otherwise of .1 separate ontrance from iho pnhlic way , all buiklinirs 
within the same enclosure which had a commoii ejiti*aric(‘ A\jL‘re treated as eon- 
stitufin^, for census purposes, a single hous<* j!\t the last two eitumerations, 
however, the tendency has heon "row in" totalvo "the coijinlcn^al faniiU rather 
than the enclosure as the cidtorion, and in Boni^al, Burma and Assam tlnj delini- 
lions laid down in 1891, though varying in their prehise loims, weie framed 
on this basis, while in the United Provinces, tjiough the onclosuro Av'as still 
n'tainod as the main general diagnostic, pcnnission was given to treat tlie . 
residence of each family as a separate liouse in cases where the enclosure w as 
inhahitod by more than four familu's. At the present Ccnsiyi the commensal 
l.imily lias been adopted as iho sole test in the UnitcdTrovincos as well as in the 
Pi ovinces where it had already been tab on as such in 1891 Elscwlicre.the 
older standard was generally adliered to, and separate families inhabiting the 
same enclosure were treated afi hclonginij to the same census ‘ house/ * 

85. Jt might ho thought that under thaso circumstances the average number Nvn.iiiei 
of inhalntants per house would vary greatly in different parts of Indin, Imt as tout"*' 
a matter of fact, except in the Punjab and parts of the United Provinces, where 
. ilio practice of Congregating a number of buildings occupied by di 11 erent familu's 
wil.liiii t,he same mud-w’all enclosure is unusually prevalent, it is only in the ease 
of tbo comparatively well-to-do that the differences arising from th(‘ tn o defini- 
tions have any marked efPeci on the house mimhciing Amongst the lower 
classes, who form an overwhelming majority of the population, the dwelling 
place with a separate entrance usually corresponds to tlie residence of a commen- 
sal family, and tbc average population per house is in consequence faiidy uniform 
in most parts of India. Tn Burma and Madras it. is 5, in Bengal .’>•2, ‘and in 
Bombay, Central India and Bajputana 5*1 It tails to 4 S in Befar, 4 < C in Assam* 
and f.’4 in Ajmer ; and rises to 5 5 in the United Provinces, G in Kashmir and C 2 
in the Punjab The high figure for the Punjab is due, as already explained, to 
the fioquent collection of seveial families in the same enclosure That tor the 
Unitefi Provinces is attrihntahlo to the same cause, coujded with the oireum- 
st.inee that, although the old definition of house was abandoned on the present 
oee.ision, the enclosure W'as still ui piactico often taken as the census house , the 
alisence of uniformity in applying the now definition is shown in some cases by 
gi(‘at vanations in the figures for adjoining districts, e ^ , for 3?areilly and 
JMihhit, w’hcre the averages ar<’ 7 7 and t G respect ivt'ly 

In view of the want of iinilormity attaching to the mj‘anin5f of tbo term 
boMsi* there is nothing to ho gained in lingering longer over the figures eon- 
neet ed with it. The following oliservatioiis are, however, extracted from the 
re])ort for Bengal, where the instruction, that a house should ho taken to mean 
the r(‘sidence of a commensal family is said to hnvc been vorj gimerally 
followed — 

“ If it weic not for the joint family s^stem, ?* r , if every man living AAith 
Ills Aviie had a home of his oAvn, the AarAing size of the house, Avliicli Avonld tlicu 
re]nes('nt the family in the oidinar\ accepbition of the term, AAonld afford a good 
index to the progressivenoss or decadence of the population As matters stand, 
lioAAcver, those differenees may equally well be due to the varying extent to 

wliicb, in din erent districts or at different times, 
j Number of marricd sons remain in, or leave, tboparimtal root. 

Niluril T>ivimoii | niarnetl ' Some idea oL t^ic practice prcA ailing in dillerimi 
I localities may bp gathered by comparing the mipiber 

of houses in a district with the number ofmanied 
PioAJiicft iHi females over 16 years of ago, hut liere too tliP 

cVnh ii * Jog comparison is obscured by the fact that in some 

Noith ” . 101 plaoes, the proiiortiou of married f email's only 

. M sligMly OTOT 15 years of nge is higher thnn in 

^orth . 85 others. This is especially the case 111 parfs ol 

Bihar, but even if this he alloAied toi*, it is cli'ar 
Kin iigpurp.icau 96 that ill this part of the* proA'inci', sons do nut so 

readily leave their parents’ home tor a ikwa’" one of 
tlicir own as they do elsewhere. 'Ihe setting uj) of a se])aratc house is a less 
Simple matter in fhe crowded village sites of Bibar tlian if is m Bonaal proper ; 
tlic people, moreover, arc poorer, and many of the men wlu) go to Jiongal lor 
wort, leaie their wives in the charge of relatives who Avill look after them ’ 
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86 The diversity in respect of tlie system of numbering houses in towns was 
Tar greater ^lian in -rural areas, and it would be impossible to review the subject 
(or India as a whole Tlie following remarks will, therefore, bo confined to the 
question of house acoommodation in the Presidency towns for which tho infor- 
mation is more complete tlian elsewhere and whore tho question of overcrowd- 
ing is most important. 

87. In Calcutta the depnition of a house in 1891 was “ a place bearing a 
separate Municipal assessment number ” On tho present occasion it was tlie 
same as in the rest of Bengal, vig , the residence of a commensal family. 
Tho change of definition Jias caused a material alteration in tho average popu- 
lation per house wliich is now 6*7 against 10*1 at the previous census Much 
de]3Lnds on tho character of the buildiug and tho number of rooms it confiiins, 
and on thqso points the information contained in Mr. Blackwood’s report is very 
compljBtc. Of the total number of houses, excluding shops, warehouses, etc., 
08,929 are hacha and 28,195 are pahka ; each of the former contains *011 an 
average, rather less than 3 rooms and 0*5 persons, and each of the latter, 0 
rooms and 10*4 persons. Three-fifths of the inhabitants live in hacha, and two- 
fi fibs inpaMa, houses. One-eighth of the total number live ih a single room 
shared with at least three other persons, and ono-half share a room with at 
least one other person ; only 3 per cent, have one or more rooms to themselves. 

Tlie minimum sleeping air space allowed in barracks and common lodging 
houses in England is 300 cubic feet per head, but special enquiries made by 
Mr Blackwood in some typical congested areas in Galcuti-a show that there tho 
space g 9 nerally ranges between 200 and 300 cubic feet ; in a few instances it is 
greater, but it is also often less, and in two exceptional cases it is only 109 and 
129 cubic feet respectively. The local conditions in England differ grcally from 
those in India, and in this country, owing to the stylo of buildings and to the fact 
that doors and windows are more often kept open, the same amount of air space 
IS not necessary, but even so, it is clear tliat in areas such as those just referred 
I 0 , the pcojde arc tcnibly overcrowded. 

88 In Jlombay there is no record as to the system followed in 1891, but at 
the present Census a house was treated as “ a building under one undivided roof ” 
According to this definition a row of rooms under a common roof constituted 
a single house, although caoh apartment might bo inhabited hy a sej)ard.to 
lamily , the ropms ©r suites of rooms occupied by each separate rent-payer wore 
regarded ns tenements, and wore counted accordingly, 
houses IS 38,813, of which 8,718 were unoccupied on the 

owing ohiolly, it i«5 said, to the jihigue exodus. The average number of poreons 
per occupied house in tho city as a nyhole is 23*8 as compared with 14*4 in 1891, 
but it varies in tho different wards from 35 to 15. In some of tho big chauls or 
lodging houses the number of inhabitants is very groat, and in exceptional 
cases it ranges irora 500 to nearly 700 persons. 

Mr Edwardes gives a great deal of interesting information regarding tene- 
ments, of which a summary will he found in the 
marginal table Tho total number of time- 
monts was 220,686, excluding 62,487 that were 
unoccupied when tho consus W'^as taken ; each 
tenement was inliabited on tho average by 4 51 
persons. Eour-fifths of the population ai.', 
found in tenements with one room and only 
one in a hundred in tenements containing six 
or more rooms. The proportions vary a groat 
deal according to the rehgion professed. Of 
the Parsis only a quarter live in a single room, 
and of tho Christians only two- fifths, while of tho Hindus no less than nine-tenths 
are thus domiciled 

89. For Madras details similar to the above are not available. The separate 
ontraneo seems to have bc^on the basis of the definition of house in the city as 
well as ill Ihf' rural areas, both in 1891 and at the present Census, but on this occa- 
sion more caic was taken to exclude tlie “long rows of bazars or small siiiglo 
rooms lacing llic street with no cooking or sleeping apartments attached to 
Ihcni and in which no one ever sloejis at mght.” The average population per 
house rose in consequmice from 7*5 to 9*1. 
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Note (,1) — Showing Mr. lilan ford’s sc1{£me of Natural J>irisions, 

A — Indo-Ganoftic Pjatn ^ 

Noib 1 — i l?uif^ 0 h 2V4icf.— Tho liido Gant^eiic PlAin west of Dellii, iiK^ndnig the Fmijulj ,iiul Siiid Tlie 
doboit tract of WcBtom JUajpntatja is included as far as tho base of the j4.rrjivalli ningr, us ih Ukj iKMiinsolft ot 
Cutch, and to tho westward, the hills of Bind and the Western Punjab, iialuclustan jh nl'^o ad<hd, li might 
poihapB equally well have bcori kept bejiaiate, but the only difforenoo in tho^anna that is ot any iin[Mnlatu< is that 
loriaiij Indian species, fiuch UB the common antelope, tho mlgai, b&ioHinga and tho hog-detr,* uhuh ui< 
lonnd locally in paii^ of tho tract, do not tango west of tho immediate • nofgbbonrhoud of the Indus To tJ < 
iioi-thward also tho lowei Mpurs of the HlxnalayaB most bd regat'ded oa port of the piCFont bulidivjMon. 
The eahtoin boundary of the Punjab tract oomoldeB with the limit, to the OBBtward, of tho aiea with 
an average yearly rainfall of 20 imdies or Icbb. The rainfall diminisheB to the w^tward, and pai*tB of bind ait) 
almost rainloBR* * 

llie whole area in deseii; or ccmi-doseii, except near the rivers, and cmtivation, at in»Egypt, is dept ndont 
npoTi iirigation, Ihe hills west of Bind and tho Punjab rite to a considerable elevation, and tho inieiioi ot 
llaluchiBiaii is from 8,C00 to 6,000 feet above the sea. 

2 iVW/A- IFcsferis JPretfinces jTVtfc^ ^**The Infto*Gangptic Plain from Delhi to liajmahal (or ficm neaiiy 
75° K long, to about B8°) This is foi^tho most iiart cleared and cultivated, and is the most iJiickly iwiimlaled 
nil a in India , when not cleared the land is covered wHh long grass 6 to 20 feet high Ibe aveiagarainfall ih 
about .^5 inches, varyitig from 26 in the western pait to 50 inches in the eastern 

3 JBenaal Tract. — lndo*Gangetie Plain and Ganges delta^from the meridian of Bajmahal io the AHsani 
Hills, together with the plain of the Brahmaputra aa far as Goalpaia, and also Cachar, Bylhet, the plains of 
Tipperali, and all Ljwer Bengal. This is a much damper area than the last, with a heuviei rainfall and with 
modi more extensive tracts of uncleared ground, chieily covered with high grass, except noai the sea (Snndai- 
bans), whore trees of pcculiai* kinds foim forests Bainfall 60 to 100 inches, annual aveiage 65 

4 

B.— Tbs Pssinbula^ 

4 or JneftaTt TVnc/ — Pajpuiana and Cential India with KatLiawai and tho Buiat 

distiict and all the country south and south-east of the Indo-Gangctio Plain as far bouth as tho Eeibuddu 
Jiivor, and a line running in an KK.E direction from Jabalptii to bherghati, near Gaya, so ^s to include the 
Kamiui Hills and Bone Valley. An nndnlating and hilly tract cleared and cultivated in parts, Llbowhcio covr lul 
With brushwood or thin forest of small trees. Bainfall 14 to 55 Inches, average about 35 . 

5. Deccan tract fiom the Nerbudda to the southern edge of the HyBore plateau and fiom tho neighbour- 
hood of the Westom Ohats to long. 80° B. This comprises the greatoi part of th6 Bombay 1 iosidcn<.y 
of ilio Bahyddri or Western Ghats lange, togethor with the webtem part of the Central Piovince^, the vhole oi 
Bciar, nearly the whole of the Hizam's temtoiy and JHysoTO Ihe greater pait of the uiea has been cleared ot 
fuieht, and a larf^e pai-t is cultivated, though theie are still extensive tiacts of lathei tlun fori st, biUbhwocd 
.ind glass remaining^ in the moie hilly parts, ct!peciaUy to tho northward in tho Nerbudda and Tapti couniiy, 
and in paits of the Nimm^s territory. The average rainfall is about 30 inches 

Uhls Deccan^ sub-division almost con esponds to the aioa covered by the Deccan trapb, horizontal oi nearly 
hoiizontal basaltic lava flows of Uppei Cretaceous ago 

6 Chota J^agpur-Ortsha —Western and south-westem Bengal with Choia Nagpur, Onssa, tho 

Noi thorn Circars, and the eastern portion of the Central Provinces. This tiact lies between the Indo-G angelic 
Plain to the north and tho Kistna River to the south, and extends fiom the Pay of Bengal to long 80° E It >s 
.i hill country covered for tho most part with forest, and, except in a few aicas, spaisely populated. The raitilall 
nveiages about 50 inchep, being highci near the coast, and lower inland. 

7* Carnaito or Madras IVact — The Peninsula south of 12° N lat , and oast of the Westem Ghats, 
( ouipiising the Carnatic but excluding tho Hysoie plateau U ho plains of the Carnatic am much like those ol 
tho ])occan and are for the most pait deal ed, but there aie scattcied hill group# generally tovcied with loicst 
and with a much higher rainfall than tho plains. The aveiage tempeiatme is slightly Inghei than that 
(»f tho Deccan^ but moie equable, the average annual rango of the theimomotor being considerably snialler. Ulic 
aveiage minfall Is about 85 inches 

8 J[fa/a5ar True/ —Uhe Western or Sahysdri Ghats and the western roai'llands of the Peninsula 

iioiu tho south of the Burat district to Capo Comorin* Tho rioitb^m portion inclndod ni tho Bombay 
Piosidcncy is known as the Eonkan , the routhein paif, in the Madias PieMdenry, an the Alalabai Coast 
U hough in many places near tho coast deal ed and eultivated, this aieu is laigdy coined with high tiopnal 
toust. Paits of the Western Ghats rise to a considei able elevation, the Nilgii is and A nimalais foiming small 
plateaux about 7,0(K> feet above the sea, tho highest summit on tho foimti, Dodiibitta, being 8,b40 feet higli, and 
that on^ the latter, Anamudi, 8,840. These are the highest elevations in the FeniLbula The fauna and floia aie 
iicli The rainfall vaiies greatly being 74 inches at Bombay, 115 at Cochin, and no less than at Maliablebli- 
war on tho edge of tho Bahytfdrf scarp, but throughout the gieatei paiii of the area it exceeds ICO inches annually 

C.— Hjhalatas. 

P. TToA/erfi jEftiff alayan 2Voc/ —Forest^ of the Western Himalay as ficm Ha?Bia to the western f ion tic i of 
Nepal Tho lower hiUs to the westward have the same fauna as the plains, but to the castwaid Himal^ an Ty ] ts 
me found in the dense foiost down to the base of 11^1 hills The wcsUin zoological limit of the Hiinal.tA as 
I annot be exactly doteimined , Orientid foi ms disappear gi ad ually to the wtslwaid, but a good numb ti uii 
found in Kadimh and oven In Bazai a Tho slopes froif tho base of the hills to between 10,000 and^iP4,C0o f 1 1 1, 
the. upper limit of foiest, might bo divided into two oi thiee zones, but it is raicly pcssible to obtain accuiaU 
nifoimation as to the range of diffeient anlmalH, and this range in buds and mammals often change with liic 
season. Tlio aveiage lainf all varica fiom 80 to nearly 100 Inches annually (and locally even moie than 100) 
bdiig highei to tho eastward than to the westward, and more copious on tho southern fact of a iidgc thun on ilu 
noithei ij. 

JO, JEasiem Jhmalai/an True/.— Foicst aiea of the Eastern Himalayas fiom the westeiii fiontici oi Nopal 
lo the head of. tho At sum Valley lliisliiui Hills). This Is moic tropical, and«fai moie extinsivelj lonst <l.td tJ*an 
tho Wcstein IiIinalayaB the laincfall Is much heaviei, tlio popula'Qon scantier, and the doaraiKcs fui ciilti>alioii 
less gciieial. Average rainfiJl 50 to 180 inches* 

D.— Assaw, Bubma, nrc., sast of tbx Ba^ of IxaoAL. 

11m. Assam Trar/*— Assuiu, with the hills to the southwaid (Gdio, Ivh^sJ, Ntfga), Afani])iii, and Chittagong 
^JTiis IB an aiea of hills and dense foiesti closely resembling in physical feat mes, as m tho fauna and floia, the 
Eastern Himalayas. Tno plain of tlie Uppei Bluhmaputia in Assam really belongs lo the gicai Indo-Gaiigitu 
Plain aiea, but tho fauna aj>peais to bo ol tho BuinuBo lypi Ibunl.ill Miy Juavy, the avciuge piobably 
exceeding lt)0 inches 
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/ ' / /'jni llmm^e Tract.--huum, noiUiofthc* Tiomound T.iimi,...., o. .it 18’ N U TI..1, 

f-iiiisisis jn III) of tiio Ina^doj’ diainaife aroa, and oxtonilB noitli to tlio laiig.’s that fuimaii uantoiii (oiitinnn* 
DIM lit tm iiiiiiahi\a TOe zoo^gy of tho noitli.iii and •'astcin portions is iiniiiirtuctU known A gioai imrt ot 
n < inolud.’ig all tbo hilly tiacts, is covorod with foiost, but tho nnduUtiug giomid in tho Bontlioin p*iit 

111 in au-a iR iJiiofly wcupwd by binshwood Tho minfall is not aocnratoly known, but the Tliayetinyo avoiagu 
of dD iiuhoH 18 probably a fail oppro;Kimation . 

Ti I 'll south of Pic ;uo to the hill langes oast of the Sittang and tlio whole of Aiakan 

u lu 8 ot ^hitt couiiti’y are forest-clad , Idie plains of the iriawaddy and Its delta, except where cultivated, ai’o 
I liuMiy roverod with h igh gi^ass Tho piipnlation is almost conhnod to ^eeo i^ins. lUin&ll al^nt 73 iiiehcB 

extending south to the Malay Peninsula, r A hillyjfountry of dense foreet wfth a i^fall of about 170 inches 

CS)-^Aretm Bhow*^ #» Jt. 

wort cases the , a»a8*£>ini in from those in the pAri«i« Chwms The minor 

rimngos are due to the moorporation of the results of recent surveys, and ooaano«idlT to intenrwdndal transfers 
oi terri^ry, bat m seveid provihc^ ne^v ams have bm taken intoaBoount, nijr., in Assam, Saaiimr, and part 
of Ushai , in l^ngal, Siktam , in Burma, the Ohm HiUs, andtf Baluehistan, almost the mhole wuntrv In tin- 
limial), ihodiffMoiico w due to the Census Supm-mtendont havmg ndi^ted the anms shewn in the Provinda 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111. 


Distribiitlo]i of the Population classified according; to Density. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


IMiiitilliiitioii of the Po|»iiliitioii between Towiim and Villaises. 
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MO\LMJ<N'l or 'NIL 1*01* ITLA'l ION ].“> 


. CHAPTER II. 

n 9 

f» 

JHovemeiit of Mie Popiilotioii. 

*' ' * • 

Individual Prwineea and dtat^a* 

00. [n iho ilast O^pt^ tlio reetOts of ItUe ooiu^us have |>een discussed whli oi 
referenoo to the population as it stood on the Ist Ma,vdli, 190k The present '*'* 
Chapter -will be deTot^ to the cousideratioii of the changes which have taken 
X)laoe since the tiioe of ^e ' first general census, which was effected over the 
greater part,of India in 1872. The yariations during the jicriods ’ on^ng in 
1881 and 1891 have jslready been dealt .with in previous Census Imports; 
they will, thelrafore, be referred to very briefly here, and the discussion will ho 

directed mainly to an examination of those whioli 
have taken place since 1801, and of the causes which 
have produced them. 1 he census returns show a 
steady increase of iiopulation from 200,162,360 
in 1872 to 294,801,050 at the present census, but 
the tamo rate of progress has been far smaller than 
would appear from these figure's. 1 he, earlier enu- 
meration left out of account the population ot 
the Andamans and the Native States 6f Balu- 
chistan, Central India, llyddVahad, Kashmir, 
H<i.jX>utana, Sikkim, Manipur, and *the I’unjah, Aviih a poxiulation, at the 
]>i*escnt time, of some thirty-eight millions, and it also, of course, failed to deal 
with a'i^as not then included in British territory such as Upper Burma, ^ 

British Baluchistan and certain outlying parts of Assam. Moreover, apart* 
liom the addition of tracts not previoiwly counted, tlie first census was 
necessarily in many respects tentative and incomx)U*tc, and numerous omissions 
oeourrod, especially amongst travellers and in out-of-tlic-way places ; f'ven whole 
vilhigos wore sometimes lost sight of. ^ In 1881, more elaborate iirecautions were 
laken, and the omissions were fewer in number, but the count was still not as 
thorough as it was in 1891, when* except m tracts «iewly ,^ded and in a few 
of tlie more backward Native States, a high standard of accuracy was loached 
which could not easily bo surpassed. It follows that while part of the apparent 
inercase on that occasion, and still more in 1881, was due to a more cxliaustiAC 
t'numeration, this disturbing influence had almost jdisapxjeared at IJie present 
eoiisiis. But the conditions in dilferent parts of India are tar from uniform, and 
before attempting to disentangle from tliesc artificjal influence's the true varia- 
tions which have taken place and to examine the oauses which underlie them for 
the Empii’e as a whole, it is necessary to deal with the I’csults in the individual 
provinces and states of which it is comiioscd. When these have been con8idert*d 
in detail, and only tlien, will it bo possible to arrive at eoiroct conclusions for 
the wdiole country. 

91. The actual changes in the population of each province and state since m 

1872 arc show’ii in Imperial Table 11, and Table II- A shows the variation at tju* iiti'-ti*" 
•lireseut census as compared with 1893 on the areas enumerated in that. lear. 

yiio different aspects from which the gmwtfi of the poxmlation can he regarded 
are illustrated by moans of proportional figures in tlio following stibsidL'rry 
tables at the end of the Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table I.— Variation in relation to density since 1872. 

„ „ IX.— Net variation since 1891. * 

„ „ III. — Variation in natural divisions. 

„ „ ,1V.— Variation in districts olassilied according to den- 

sijy. 

„ j, y.— Variation distributed by areas oi increase and 

deorease. 

1 

92. — The small tract of. British ienitoiy known as 
Aimor-Morwara is administered by the Agent to the Governor General in 
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lUjputana, who is its Chief Comi^issiozicr. It lies in the middle of the Native 
States of tho^ajputana Agency, and its cii’cumstances are very similar to-those 
which prevail there. ,Likc thejji it suffered severely from famine in 1809 -1900, 
hut the measures taken to coirjbat the calamity were more eflDicient. Ihe conse- 
quence is, that while the logs of population in these States in the decade preceding 
the present census varied from 23 to 42 per cent., that in Ajmer-hlerwara was only 
1 2 per cent. The decrease took place entirely in rural aiUM, where it amounted 
to 18*6 in Aimer and 11'6 in Merwara ; the popidatlon of Ajmer City and other 
urban areas is greater by 6*6 per cent, than it was in 1801. 

• ^ • 

93. Assanf* — According to the statistics of Table II the population of Assam 

increased during the 
ten years preceding 
the census by 649,041 
or nearly 12 per cent 
But haH of this in- 
oreaso comes from 
the Lilshai Hills and 
Manipur. In South 
Lushai there was no 
census in 1891; m 
Maripur a census 
was taken, but the 
papers w'ere destroyed 
in the insurrection. 
If we deduct the 
population of these 
areas, which have 
only a remote bearing 
on the general pro- 
gress of the Province, 
the true increase will 
bo seen to be 327,240, 
or just under 0 per 
cent. The figuies 
must be qualified by 

the remark that the number of persons born in Assam lias increased by only 
08,197, or ]• 30 per cent.; while the foreign-born population shows the large 
increment of 259,0J'3 or 50 85 per cent. The highest rate of increase, 13 pci 
cent., is found ni the bill diAricts, but this is due to the accident that the scanty 
population of tlio North Caohar Hills was more than doubled by the presence 
of over 20,000 persons employed on the construction of the Assam-Bengal Hail- 
way Ihe real increase in the hills was thus only 6*5 per cent., some of which 
may perliaps, in some tracts, be ascribed to improved enumeration. The Brah- 
maputra Valley shows an increase of 6 7 and the Surma Valley of 5*3 per cent. 
Taking the figures for individual districts wc find in Lakhimpur, at the extreme 
north-cast of the Province, the large increase of 117,343 persons or 46*1 per 
cent , 16 per cent from natural growth and 30 per cent, from immigration. 
Alrtiough 41 per cent, of the iiopnlation are foreigners the indigenous castes • 
have shared in the prosper! I y which 4he district owes to its tea gardens and 
coal mines and b.avc increased in number considerably. The growth of tins 
dislrn‘t has been eontinuou«f and the population has trebled since 1872. The 
lunglibouring district of Sibsagar sbow*s an increase of 117,310 persons or 24 4 jier 
cent due in equal j>ropoi*tion to immigration and natural increase and tmceablc 
in either ease to the Influence of “a number of weH-managed tea-gardens.” 
Since 1872 Sibsagar lias added 280;000 to its population or 88 per bent. 

94. There are, unhappily, tw o marked exceptions to the example of progress 
s<‘t b;v I.akliimpur and Sibsagar and followed in a less degree by the other districts 
of Assam A glance at the map will show* that in the centre Of fib© Brahmaputra 
Valley two districts are conspicuous for a decrease in their population. 
Nowgong has lost 80,147 people, or nearly 26 per cent, qf the population 
recorded in 1891. while Kanirup has declined by 46,062, or 7 per cent 
In lK)th cas('s the eluef cause of the decrease istlic virulent and commmiicablc 


Map of As^am ^houtng the vanaitops tn the population stnee 189L 
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form of malaria known from the darkening of th(‘ skin, which is one 
of its symptoms, as kald-dzdr or the blaok sickness This disease, which 
is probably identical with the Eangpur and Burdwau fevers and the 
kdld-dukh or kdld-jwar of furnea and the Darjeding torai, was first 
observed in the Qaro Hills in 1869, when the Garos were so im- 
pressed with its infeotioufi character that they “ sere said to have not only 
abandoned their sick, but to have stupefied tham with drink and ttien set 
light to the houses in which they were lying in a state of helpless intoxication ” 

By 1883 it had spread to the Goalpara sub-division which showed a decrease ol 
29,699 persons at the census of 1891. FivQ years later ^ kald-dzdr entered 
Kamrup and reduced the population of the southern pak of the district hy 
nearly 12 per cent. Having spent its force there it passed on, in 1892, to 
Nowgong where its track is marked by deserted villages, untilled fields, a 
land revenue reduced by 23 per cent, and a disheartened population which, after 
19 years of steady increase, has now receded to the figure at which it 
stood nearly 30 years ago. Mr. Allen thinks that the disease is dying out 
in Nowgong and that ite 'advance up the Assam Valley seems to have been 
chocked by the sparsely populated “hills and forests which separate Nowgong 
from Sibsagar. This view is in accordance with the results of modern researohos 
which go to show that a population decimated by malaria tends to acquire some 
degree of immunity and that the disease can only be transmitted through certain 
species of mosquitoes which flourish only under special conditions of soil and 
humidity and can in no case travel far from their original habitat. There can 
be little doubt that has done much to retard the naturardcvelopment 

of Assam. The tale of its extraordinary fatality has travelled far and has 
strengthened the traditional dread with which the people of Bengal and Bihar 
have always regarded a country where, if a man falls ill, he is likely to die in 
strange surroundings without any means of getting away. The isolation of 
Assam has had a great deal to say to its unpopularity. Independent cultivators 
have been deterred from settling on the spare land which awaits the plough and 
immigration has been restricted to the classes who are brought in under tlw' 

Labour Acts and do not move on their own initiative If effective railway 
communication were opened up with the congested districts of lUhar, advantage* 
might be taken of the movement of the population eastward which seems to 
have set in and settlers might bo found to occupy the holdings which Laid- 
dzdr has left vacant. 

95 Special interest attaches to those portions of the Provinchil Beport in Decline of 
•which Mr. Allen discusses the decline of the indigenous population of Assam 
31iat the Assamese are decreasing in number has long been surmised, but the ex- * 
tent of their losses could not be accurately stated o'wing to the difficulty of deter- 
mining_ exactly what number of persons should bo regarded as Assamese Hero 
the obvious tests of birth-place and language cannot be applied A large propor- 
tion of the persons born in Assam are the children of coolie immigrants, and 
many of these habitually speak the Assamese language In order therefore to 
distinguish the indigenous from the foreign population Mr Allen has taken lor 
the Brahmaputra Valley the statistics of 49 castes and tribes peculiar to 
Assam and has shown in a subsidiary table the variation in their numbers 
during the last ten years. The broad facts are tliat in the five upper districts 
of the Valley the Assamese have decreased from 1,608,257 to 1,504,847 by 
6’4 per cent. In Nowgong the loss is 31 per cent , in Kamrup 9 per cent, and 
in Darrang 6 per cent., while Lakhimpul shows an increase of 20 per cent and 
Sibsagar of 9 per cent. Some part of the increase in the latter districts ks no 
doubt due to the immigration from the former, but most of it is the outcome of 
natural growth and, bearing in mind that the area of decrease is also the area 
which been swept by fever and injuriously afCocted by the earthquake ol 
1897) we need feel no hesitation in aooepting Mr. Allen’s conclusion that iJ 
the Assamese can inorease rapidly, at the upper end of the Valley, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that when kcdd’dzdr has finally disappeared, they will 
at any rate stop decreasing in Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong ” 

96. Bengal* — The second-chapter of Mr Gait’s report contains an exhaus- Early »sti. 
tivc and interesting discussion of the variations of tlie ]iopulatiou m every 
district of Bengal to which I must refer those who wish to make a detailed 
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fetudy of the development of the Province dnnng the last thirty years. Here I 
can only deal with the larger movements of the people and tho more general 
causes which'nppear to have determined them. 

The earlier estimate^ of the population of Bengal woro mainly guess work 

and with one excep- 
tion fell greatly sliort. 
of the truth . In 17 65 
it was supposed to ho 
10 millions. Twenty 
years or so later Sir 
William Jones ])ut 
the population of 
Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa \v itji G hazipur, 
Benares, Jaunpur 
and part of Mirzapni 
at 24 millions. In 
1792 Colehrooke 
assumed 30 millions 
Mr. Adam, when 
writing on vernacular 
education in 1835, 
placed the population 
at 35 millions on the 
basis of some very 
imperfect official 
returns called for hy 
Lord Wellesley in 
1801 Thornton’s 
Gazetteer of 1858 
gives an estimate of 40 millions for British territory without the Native States, 
Daviooling and Duars, and 42| millions was the figure officially aecepted up 
to 1872 Wdiere tho margin of error is so largo it would ho waste of time to 
enquire how the estimates were framed. Mention should however be made 
of the cuiious fact that in the course of tho statistical survey of parts of Bengal, 
wliich he conducted li^tweon 1807 and 1814, Dr. Prancis Buchanan made a 
laborious attempt to calculate the population of six districts of Bihar and 
Northern Bengal and arrived at rfisults exceeding by about half a nullion tho 
figure ascertained for the same aroa in 1872. Dr Buchanan seems to hav<> 
argued from the cultivated aroa to tho number of ploughs, and to have assumed 
that each plough represented five persons. To the number of cultivators thus 
arrived <it, he added varying jiroportions for tho other classes of society locally 
recognised. Tn some cases he also estimated the gross agricultural produce and 
till* amount exported and calculated the number of persons required to consume 
tho quantity that remained in the district. He relied, however, mainly on 
tho number of ploughs. The account of tho Survey published in 1838 by 
Mr Montgomciy Martin under the title Eastern India throws no light on the 
methods by which the initial data v\ ere procured, nor docs any one seem to have 
attempted to calculate the iiopulation of tho entire Province from Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s estimate of the tract surveyed by him. With a fair knowledge of tho 
relative density of different parts of Sengal it ought to have been possible to 
impiove greatly on the official estimate of 42 millions. 

97. Tho census of 1872 came as a surprise to everyone. It disclosed a 
population of over 62 millions or about 24 millions more than the popula- 
tion of the United States as it then stood. Between 1872 and 1901 the 
statistics of the four censuses show an increment of 16 millions or nearly 
26 per cent. In the first nine years of tho period the rate of increase reebrded 
was 11 5 per cent ; between 1881 and 1891 it dropped to 7*3 ; while in the last 
ten years it has been only 6 1 per cent Tliis progressive decline is traceable in 
some degree to the inevitable defects of the first and second enumerations, which 
were especially imperfect in the outlying parts of the Province.. ^ As each suc- 
cessive census supplies tho omissions of its x'redocessor, the ratio of increase 
necessarily tends to fa’l off. In 1872 tho census of the British districts of 


Map of Bengal tthotuna the mtriation^ %n the population since IBQl. 
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Chota Nagpur was carried out gradually during the cold weather months hy a 
body of clerks who were supposed to travel from village* to yillage and record 
the resident population. But no effective check could* be kept on their 
proceedings, and it^ban hardly be doubted that the retun^s for the less accessible 
places were too based upon no xnoro solid foundation than the treacherous 
memory of the Village watchman* ^e wbhtaty States of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa wesre enumexated under the auperritiou cf thdr own chiefs. In parts of 
the Sonthal Pargauas the '^oenspS'fwas darried oaf hy means of seeds or small 
stones or by tying knots id ooloured* stringtu Ihe diat synchronous census of 
those tracts inM hakeit in 1881, and the increase d cenf then brought out 

is due rather' to improved enumeration than to a rate ^f natn^ growth hardly 
credible in a poor oountay which was then the chief recruiting ground, for 
tho tea gardens of Asilam. !lhou^h the Chota Nagpur plateau fnnnishos the 
most striking instance of the inaoouraoy of the oensus of 1872, the returns 
of that year were nlso imperfect in Jessore, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Mymetfsingh, 
Hill Tippera and Darbban^, in all of which the increase shown in 1881 is 
to a great extent ' fleliiiom There were probably also some omissioiu in tho 
British districts of Orissa, but a large proportion of the increase* of 17*6 
per cent, which was recorded in 1881 may fairly be ascribed to the recovery of 
tho }x>pnlation after the severe famine of 1866. Tho decline of nearly 3 per 
cent, in West Bengal during these years was caused by the epidemic of Burdwan 
fever which ravaged the alluvial tracts of tho division and was estimated at 
tho time to have paused about two miUicai deaths besides materially impairieg 
the reproductive capacity of the population. * 

Of the ten years 1881-91 there is little to be said. The population of the 
Province inoreasod by 7*3 per cent. Eastern Bengal shows a “growth of 14 per- 
cent., duo for the most part to natural causes connected with its great advantages 
of soil and climate. Tho increase of 13*5 per cent, recorded for tho Chota 
Nagpur plateau probably represents some substantial omissions in tho census of 
1 881 , when disturhonocs took place in the Sonthal Farganas and a widespread 
sense of alarm and uneasiness was caused by rumours os to the object of the 
enumeration which wore traced to a wandering ascetic. 

98. The population recorded in Bengal on the present occasion was 
78,493,410 ; 74,744|866 in British territory and 8,748,544 in the Native States 
Tho increase since 1891 comes to 3,819,612 or to 5*1 per cent, made up of 
3,397,905 or 4*7 i>er cent, in British distriots and 421,707 of 12*6 por cent, in 
the States. Among the natural divisions of tho Province, EHstem Bengal comes 
first with an increase of 10*4 per oent.; Chota Nagpur has 7 8 ; West Benpil and 
Orissa 7 ; North Bengal 6*9 and Centi^ Bengal 6*1 per cent. In North Bihar the 
jKjpulation is virtually stationary and in South Bihar it has declined 3*0 per cent. 

Before reviewing the fluctuations in the natural divisions wo may glance 
briefly at the movepient of population in tho entire Province during the last 
twenty years. Taking 1881 as a starting-point we arrive at tho following 
results 

Censos looreose 1881-1891 .*•••• 5,136,858 

Csnstis Increase 1891-1901 ...... 8,819,612 


Differeoee . 1,817,24G 

• But it may he said that a substantial share of tho increase in the first period 
•is fletitioua, bemg due merely to improved enumeration. Mr. Gait deducts half 
a million on this account, hut would leave the second figure as it stands, holding 
that there is nothing to choose in point of accuracy between the last two enumer- 
ations. In the last decade he allows for tho operation of two exceptional causes. 
Ho takes plajrae mortsmty at 160,000 or more than twice the recorded number 
of deaths (65, w4) up to the date of the census ; and estimates the loss of life 
from the cyclone of 1807 at 60,000. This gives us the following figures — 
Frobsble tone iuoreose 1681-1891 4,6SC,S5S 


Diff^nee 


tt 


1891-1901 


D<daot for . 
Probable natnml 




.3,819,6] 2 
817,240 
200,000 
617,246 


It would be hopeless to atteaCipt to disentangle the causes to which this 
differonce is due. Increased emigration, enhanced mortality, reduced birth-rate. 
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all niay have had theii shaxe in the result. As to em^ation Mr. Gait observes 
that there has bees^^' a 'eonsideri^le net increaae» chiefly in the direction of 
Assam, bulT it^ do|» not a^ipcfa^ that it has ham amter dnnng the last decade 
than it factor does 


dow!n in tariati^ 

extremely probable thatihe redncfaiQin in w jj j jlB Pffl l 
is very largdy due to a de<dina 'in'thb bd|i%h*zdte 
the prices, of staple food gnsuns. Mr. 0*^onor*s4WRTO|i{,^ j 
shoTT that the average price of common rice in iii» 

since ^he year l!8w. In ^uth Uihar oommon^iioe ^ deiue^ 
maize by 32 per cent., and wheat by 29 per fient.^ whOe'^^ripip 
the wages of agncultural labourers hove faltea by B pw denC^J 

__ Ai 1 .11— ^_*i X et L xi .1 x* iM iafiii 


SitiQn, to which 
figures are not 

I can be put 
t however, 
^pulation 

^d wages 
Ttfer cent, 
^^eent, 

^ons such 
^^iMgge' class of 
profits 
iPlt^txmfined 
if^Mgaland 


as these can hardly fail to affect the reproductive ehe^g^ ^ ^^^liugge class of 
unskilled labourers who own no land and have,, JBe profits 

ari^ug from the enhanced pricee of ii il 1 1 1 il ( i mil ]ip >ii^ i li 1 1 1 fi 1 1 1 11 
to South Bihar. They extend in varying degree a^ 

although their influence on the birth-rate may not alvrays he fnldpajS^ lye may 
•be sure that it is there. " ^ 

rIrS‘*to^” . S'^ljsidiary table III appended to Chapter 11 trf the Eeport 

donsiiy glves aiT interesting view of the actual and proportional variation o^pqpulatiou 
in relation to density in different parts of Bengal, f ov^the prhvxnlsS aa^ u^Ie the 
absolute and proportional increase Of population is greatest in 'huotsf where the 
density is below 300 persons to the square mile. These idiow an increase of 
1,003,219 persons or 8'6 per square mile. Next ifi order come tracts with a 
density of from 600 to 600 which have increased by 410,263, but in these the 
relative increase is only 4i‘6 per cent, while the areas with a density of 900 
to 1,000 have gained nearly 7 per cent. On aflalysing the flgnroa by natural 
divisions it appears that the sparsdy peopled territory owes its growth to tho 
fllling up of spare land in Chota Nagpur and tho Sub-Himalayan tracts and the 
reclamation of the Baiind in Northern Bengal. “ If Chota Nagpuu and, North 
Bengal bo left*out of account, the greatest absolute ad^tiqn to tha population 
during the last decade has occma?ed in fteus^whh aldensljly of q0to 600 
persons per square mile. In East 'Bengal the greatefit , td>sQlute inOfr^^nt has 
taken place in fhanas with 800 to 900 persems i&e square mfle, and ^^\%reatest 
proportional growth in these with 'from 400 to 6ti0, and then in &om 

900 to 1,000.” On the whole it seems to he thot^^ilie prraa^r^ popula* 

tion on the land in Bengal has not generally reach^ the poijj^ at' whbh dmmi- 
gmtion begins to bo checked and the struggle for existence re-acts oiiand dimi- 
nishes the reproductive instinct. Ihe denselypeopled tracte of.BihHy ^u|f y perhaps 
fom an exception., Here we have extensive emigrataoh oomibiii^iq South 
Bihar, with a dcoline, both ‘absolute aud relativei In the most 

crowded tracts. In North Bihar the statistics ate ittore amhamouajfecid^''^^ is 


the results of the census. " ;T>r- 

Movent . 100 . Mie causes of the growth of populaiSon In not far to 

dfrmons- miofall IS oopionsaud i^Qgidar r thABoil is natM^^pja^ia ati/I Iq 

East Bengal. renowod> fi0st after year by the action of the great their 

banks at regular intervals and cover the oountry The 

climate is on the i^de a healthy one. ^e speci- 

mens of tho Mongidp'^^vidiari "^pe MlKy 

in general piices a^^^e.intri^uetioni^ is high 
and prosperity has*et(g^|e,M id^hem a 4^ ot|4m|^Hi^^lwronds its 
expression in various J|m^|BM^division the 

proportion of increase' is is raised 


by immigration to 26 per 6 


R on the 

raised 

een xednoed to 4*8 


by the cyclone of ] 897 and the outbreak of dbolm9 whidh followed in its track. 
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No signs of piossui ‘0 on the moans of subsistonoe can ho discerned, and it is 
shown in tho tablo afteady quoted that the pdnulation has grown most rapidly 
in tho areae t^tdoh ^ ^ • 
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in tho districts of Clioti Kag- 
‘uxitig tho dooadc p“- 
and tea 
:!n Wfd States in 
it.| which 


■WfP® t cent. Wu.t Benga 

' tiwlatia, to 


6f 

btn hm station* 
fhStctci0s of Serampctf. Hon rah 
of lmd*hiuids, who form son^hl^ Hke 
to .gikmth of the western penrti^ mBnrd* 
ndA afo foreigners, is due to the attraction 

^ ^ oOut. on the whole. HQls and roolamation of Bi& 

10 ixpr oentr. to the 24oFarganas ; nrers blocked by *"* 
kps explain the dooUne of 4 per cent, in Jessoro 
ISO Oink'd nor cent, in Nad^ Ihenddition of 24*2 per cent. 

OOlp^tta has been dealt wnh in tho last chapter, 
iin iSet:^ has andnorease of nearly 6 per cent. It is largest in*North Bm. 



cultivaidhl from I^ej^ while owes a similar increment to tho industiious 
Sant&h^ diee reolaamingtho lateritb ridgas of tho onoc fertile Baiind from 
tho JungWwhioh had been allowed to overrun it. 

ISff, Xhore re ntin two divisions in which population has remained stationary North and 

“ * .1'1-ii *vf xi_ _ir ... XT j T Soutli liihar 




during 1806-97* Tet no oorrespondenoo can bo traced between tho 
provajenoe of laitano and tho fluctuations of population. “The stress of 
iamine,*’' says 2ix. Gait, “ was greatest in Hasbhai^ga, but this diirtrict shows tho 
largest of populatiw (&’9 per cent.). Ihirnea esoajMsd tbe famine altogether, 
hut Bttstmned a )jpas of 3*6 per cent, or exactly tho same as Cbamparan, 
where d^line is gxeatosi in the very tract that suffered least from famine. 
SarauMWhljE^ maa decrease of 2 2 per oout., was far less sovorcly affected than 
Musaimr|iw»^|dck has gained 1*6 per cent.* and itsdo&s of population is amply 
aoooimt^d^ypF^pllNgaa epidemic which was more virulent there than in 
any otww^Jpil&t swlc^ Fatna : the Oopelganj subdivision where the famine 
was wqnil^j^adde^ slightly to iU population of 1891, In Muzaffarpur and 
Porbblumfhe great rfee^growing trpusts under the Nepal frontier, which 
suffered we fgn^e j|par, show the greatest growth of population. Tho 

dccadeft.^jhiaew in Muawll^r and Bhagalpur either oscapw tho famine al* 

£Ann it mdy in a minor degree. The true oauses of tho 

0^ ■* ‘ - * .... — 

~ kuQWn to bennhealthy and have suffered since 1801, 
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forth Bihar mustit therefore, be sought elsewhere. Cham* 
a wen IWQWn to be unhealthy and have suffered since 1801, 
but also from severe opidemios** of cholera. 
ruqoyM in i9IK> was of unparalleled severity and 
I ISid to its account in the annual returns ut 
nr ibat^hss k>t^ population borders on Fm’iioa 
ioh that district is the victim. In Saran, as 
'piobopnta lor the decrease which is greatest where 

disUktidts exo^ Saran, and its decrease 
fwi direct and indiiect losses caused 
'h|be ^^t of a great part of the 
failure of the census staff to 
ithe west of Shaliabad, the areas 
h the areas that have suffered most 
free from tlie disease have, as a rule. 
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added lo ihcir iwpulation. Prior to the census the epidemic had been most 
•\ iruloTit au^ most widespread in 'Patna, where the population has declined by 
8*3 per cent, as oonipared with 1891, The loss is greatest in the thickly popu- 
latod urban and seim-urhan^ countsry tw Ihe hwolc ^ the Ganges whore the 
mortality due to plague, ww greats^. The, paft,^ Ihe /^strict whu^^ 

BiiSere^ loaidtfroin pk^ehaa^alincKitih^lditsgcb^^ ' 

^ummaiy o£ 
movemeDts. 


14)3,4)76 persods or 4*9 per cent. In 1867 when the first cenlttf )sm taken the 
people numbered 2,227,654 ; by 1881 they had increased to 2«672,^7d and by 
1891 to 2,8)17,491. In 1901 the population had fallen to 2,764,01^6. 

Ibo famine J^verywherc, except in the hiUy tract of the ^tpura range known as tlio 

of 1806 07. taluk, the famine of 1896-97 was due rather to an inordinate of prices 

than to actual scarcily of food- It was felt most severely by thd largeolassof field 

Habourers for whom 
there was no work 
and by me half starv- 
ed immigrants who 
flodkodin from the 
Central Piovinoes and 
helped to swell the 
death roll. Although 
the death-rate of 
Borar rose in this year 
from 37*6 to 52*6 i>cr 
thousand, there were 
fow deaths from star- 
vation among the 
natives dt the Pro- 
vinoe, except in the 
Helghat. BEere the 
failure of crops was 
complete ; there were no stores of grain to fall back upon ! the jungle tribes — 
Bhils, Korkus aud^ Gonds — were too shy, too inert, too unused to regular 
labour to come on to the relief works, and a considerable number of them 
admittedly died of want. The famine of 1899-1900 was a calamity of a more 
iormidablo type, brought about hy the great atmospherio movements which 
determine the variations of the monsoons. Not only did both the autumn 
sprmg cro|)s fail completely ; there was also a dearth of fodder f the stores of 
grain which are still habitually maintained had been exhausted in 1897 not 
replenished in the following year, and, to complete the disaster, the sources of 
water-Bui)ply dried up and al^ge number of cattle perished from thirst. The 
death-rate rose from J)0 to nearly 83 per thou s a nd ; the birth’iate fell from 60 
to 31. The number of deaths returned was 236,022, being nearly 126,000 in 
exocss of the dcccnuial average, and nearly four times as many as OOOtbrred in 
1898. Some of those people no doubt were immigrants from the n^ghbouring 
pm'ts of Hyderabad, but no estimate of their number o>n he it i** 

impossible to doubt that there "nn as oonsldorahlo mortality ynnug thembabitants 
of me Province. The daily average 'number of persons reneved was 265,744 or 
9;2 per cent of the population, while in July 1900 the figure rose to 601,424 or 
neaiiy 21 per cent. 

S’Sfr* .V X ^ acomaoy of its vital statistics Berar, ranks higher 

sgurea witb than almost any Province in India and a comparison oC^ the figidras with 
ItSlfci returns of births and deaths fully boars out this reptttoliom recorded 

excess of deaths over births during the ten years IfiS-liKW to 160,803 
])ersous, while the census idiows a loss of 148,476. A mlSraSm bade by 
Mr. Chinoy, in paragraph 60 of Ids rejKirt, from the vital SS®Sr<XHnbined 
with the birfh-placo returns, brings out a total popukkiicn peisons 

or only 3,47 1 less than that asccstained in the Anwdr form of 

calculation, set out in subsidfaiy’ table VI, compares the population actually 
Jouu(’ m th« cinsus v ’th that winch would have been in cristenco if the rate 



106. ^Ierar»’—^fter fifty years of '^almost Borar was 

visited during the ten years pieoeamg the last ' pAnim <, by pn> famines, 


whiob follow(ri oasb other in cloeo succession and reduced^ iha population by 
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of irtcroaso wIhoIi prevailed from 1881 to 1891*had s-oift' on for tlie next ten 
years On ttiis hypothesis, which takeys for granted the ‘conlinwance of un- 
broken agriqultwa* prosper^jj/* we.find.^Jb Bai'ar has, during the decade, suf- 
fered a loss vital statistics and the 

nature years, i.e , from 

1891 to 1898 there was 

a large oxoGstfbf m while in the remain- 
ing fiveyeiiks4^^<^|^uwWed,bi^ the normal annual 

rate of yeohi In the tK>pa]bUon w$^ progres- 
sive andaidddog^^^ 14,216 by ixugr^tion,*thepophlatjon of Berar in 

1901 been 3,031,120, or 277,104 more than it was actually fqnnd 

This dififertinaHaiaouiits to 10 per cent,, and is probably the nearest we ,cap get 
to the loss ihfliofed by the two famines and unhealthy years.** • " 

10^ H is imposittble to determine with any approach to certainty ISb w hat 
extent tM of births and increase of deaths — contributed 

to the de6r^»s4'df pO]^lathm* Nor can we say how many people w'ere actually 
livii^ itt'Seidrj^t the thne when famine declared itself. But the age statistics 
contained' ij^. l^perie^ Table VIl show very clearly that excess mortality 
arising froni fatnine, and from the diseases which accompany famine, must 
have played aVe^Targe part in producing tho results which the census tables 
record^ " PipCeeding On brood lines, so os to neutralise the characteristic defects 
of thO siatiimcs, we find that in 1901 the number of children under ten in Herar 
was less by 154,208, or 38*2 per cent., than it w^as m 1891. It wilf also be seen 
tliat the number of peraons between 60 and 60 declined by 11,703 or 14’ 2 per 
coat., while in “the period ^*60 and over,’* tho reduction amoimtcd to 47,673 er 
5i7*2 pwr cent. For the ages under 5 tho vital statistics show that 515,127 births 
wore registered in Berar durmg the five years 1896 — 1900 Of these childi on, onl) 
287,986 were surviving in March 1901 and 257,141 or 47 per cent had died 
Bearing in mind the uutnistworthy character of the data, I rofiain from 
pursuing the comparison for individual years. The broad facts speak for 
themselves. Excessive mortality among the very young and a high, though 
less Striking, death-rate among the old aro the inevitoble con&equencts of 
famine on a large scale. Even if there are no deaths from actual starvation, 
the weaker members of the populatibn are bound to succumb in largo number*' 
to the fever, which is always present, and to the special diseases, choleui, dysputei y 
and diarrhoea, which the abnormal conditions tend to *produce. But if the 
Berar* age tables bring out these necessary limitations of famine relief, they 
equally illustrate the great improvement in famine administration which w V 
owe in tho main to the Commission of 1880. Thq chief feature which dktm- 
guishes a modem famiuo, not only from tho earlier famines vaguely noticed in 
history, but also from such disasters as attacked Orissa in 1866 and Madias in 
1877, 18 thefkot that in the earlier famines starvation assailed all classes and all 
ages ctf the community. The weakest doubtless suffered most, but tlie strong 
did , hot esea^, and tho deaths among adults of both sexes w ero numeious 
euoTighi ^“^leaye their traces on tho birtli-rato for years to come. A glance at 
the Bera^'fignriss show how great ah advance has been made on tho earlier stat*; 
of thh^. For the two sexes taken together, the reproductive ages generally 
show lat " inoi^ase, and the great decline of population is limited to the very 
young tlie very old The birth returns confirm this view. 'Iho people 
reoov^S^lfapidly frotu the famine of 1897 and tho number of births, which iill 
in '89,414, rose iu the next year to 144,034, the highest figure c\ ei 

recordi^% Besar. 

the time of tho first census in 1872 the population of the 
Bombs^^B|!ie9^dea^»»mcluiding Aden, was 23,099,332, vis., 16,301 ,280 m Bntish 
territory ’9,7^062 in the 'Native States* In 1876-78, tho wdiolc of tho 
Beccan country was severely affected by a fanuiio wluch is 

estimated w q^isd 800,000 deaths in excess of the usual number As 
a consequS^MA^'kptte of better enumeration, the growth of the population 
regiatei^^p^E^l barely a third of a million In the next decade the 



* Ihe KttUlreBiatfi of l9*3roda:&e9 wIiAQy ^tbin QujorfCt and is muLii inlcrmixed uitli tLo Bomlay dis* 
Irirta lU that tract* but itB popnhitioxrbBS been dealt with sepni-ait'lj ub it IS in diiect pohtKal relation with the 
(Joverjiment of India 
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conditions were far more favouralile. There was no famine, anS not even a 

* particularly bad har- 

u ^ n vest, and there were 

* ' ^ specially severe 

* MAP ’Oi|||ideinics. The 

' « ' pl^fpl^tion, therefore, 

BOMBAY 

, PRESIDENCY ' : 

• «*BWTI0N8 ttOnted 18,87%, 31i 

IN THE POPULATION and the Native 
SINCEI89I States 8, 052, lOT. The 

I»ojK)ptional varia- 
tion was U'4 per 

o ^ British terri- 

iory and 16*6 per 

' Native 

States, or 16 per cent 
in the Presidency as 
a wlKde. 

, Y-- 110. During the 

*>^Bre has 

J * ♦ 0 £ s *k> been a considerable 
Jw e. \ k\ growth of industrial 

P___.- / c-/ activity. The number 

REFERENCES “i!“” jS® ^“® 

DECREASE OVER 20 Rajg?! Hsen from 87 to 138 

1 CTAM RF k\I_-o^.^r and the number of 

” ^ employes from 81,000 

.» 10TOI5»» ^0 108,000. There 

STOfo been ix 

»» 0T06 •» considerable exten* 

INCREASE OTOS •» ^ System 

cTn« o^ railways. But 

fnrni^ tlfl Conditions have 

» I0T0I5 » || 0% 0- small iifflucnco 

I5T020” compared with the 

'> OVER 20 ’• m <• agriculture 

^ and the public health. 

^ Por some years after 

1 1 1891 the seasons were 

normal and, with the 
exception of oocasioual visitations of cholera, there was no unusual mortality , 
but then followed “ a succession of famines, bad seasons and plague epidemics 
luirivalled in the vocoiit history of any other pait of India.’* 
iiTut'in’"^ Pla^e fii'st appeared in Bombay City in September 1896, and gradually 
noVtmont sprsad all over the Province, especially in the Deccan and the South 3Iardthd 
j4twiiii 1801 country, and in Thdna, Cutch and the larger towns in Sind— Karachi, £[>dera- 
anj looi Sukkur. The total registered' mortality from plague uptothelst March 
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breaks of epidemic diRcase tho machinery for reporting vital ocourrenoes becomes 
disorimeized. The Plaguo Commissioners were of opinion that the frue death- 
rate from plague was greater by at least 36 p^r cent, than that actttAl^ f^orted, 
and m Bengal it has bfxm estimated that the deaths from the dusaie ifvere more 
than take ns numerous as those shown in tho returns ; it would Ihus prob- 
ably be safe 1 o say that in Bombay the plague was responaili^ reduction in 
the populat ion of from half to two-tliirds of a million neriiom^* ' ^ ^ 

At the time when the cedsUs was taken pl^e was mging in the Bombay 
City and in the llek.uim and Thdna districts ; in t3^ plague districts of Bengal 
it was found that the consequent alarm and confusion affected the accuracy 
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of the enumeration, but in Bombay Mr. Enthoven thinks that the plague was a 
help rather than an obstacle, us the days of scare were overnnd Hie people were 
accustomed to constant censuses for pla^e pueposes. Hpwevor that may be, 

It is probable ^that J^e ' Bliils e&d oi^v iS^d^iribe^, who r^bed oir much of their 
shyness on tlus ilTorks, yreiT^Jlikore pcmpletely aocountod for on the 

present oooasioii ait previous ' ' 

The famine' jpl'! fell most haavlly oil (lid.^eocan distnets and 

Bijapur. In tbe w the Pfesidcnccfr the scarcity not amount to famine, 
and relief srorks Were not iieoesBa]ty,%ut there was widei^read sudering from 
the high pricieswbieh prevailed. During the rtext tjro yearn the crops seem to 
have besa £air» except m the Deccan, but then oafhe the famin'e of 1899«1900. 

I'his oalpmdNyt following as it did on a suopession of lean years, caused even 
greater disttiiM in the Deccan than its predecessor of 1896<97« but ,the brunt of 
it fell on tne well oulUvated and usually fertile plains of Gujardt, ** the, garden 
of Western India,*’ which until then bad been regarded as outside the famine 
zone.* Sind, owing to its dependence upon irrigation, again escaped, and so did 
the Konkan and South MardfhA Country. The area affected on this ocoasion 
was nearly twice as groat as in thefamine of 187d — 78 and tixe maximum daily 
average number of persons relieved was three times as great. When the cen- 
sus B'as taken over 100,009 persons were still in the relief camps. 

Excluding Aden the number of immigrants of all kinds has fallen from 
988,080 in 1891 to 80Ji,014' at the present .census, and that of emigrants to other 
parts of India from 700,512 to 626,799. • 

The result of the adverse conditions of the decade is that the .census of 
1901 shows a decrease of a million and a half, or 6 per cent., as compared with 
that taken ten years previously ; tho population of British tonitory has fallen 
to 18,569,561, a drop of 2 per cent., while that of tho Native Slates is now 
only 6,908,613, or 11 per cent, less than in 1891. 'Jhe returns of the Sanitary 
Department show an excess of births over deaths to the extent of 645,000 m 
tho first six years of the decade, and of 17,000 in the years 1898 and 1899, 
while in tho two famine years, 1897 and 1900, there was an excess of deaths 
amounting to 120,000 in the former, and 813,000 in the latter year.f 

111. Mir. Enthoven has discarded in his report the arrangement of the Movement 
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Kunkaa . . . . -<-24 +9 5 +3 0 take them OS the basis 

KamAtak . ... —0*6 +199 -133 , of the dlSCUSSlon. TllC 

^ I ' changes which have 

Totas PsKBiDBaci Psopsu . -4*1 +18*7 -0-^i taken place in each of 

Sind ^ + 11 '’ +19 0 +0 5 these divisions during 

„ _ _ I the last two decades, 

IMU Ta.u..T . -!•? I +U-S +l'l „re noted in the max- 

1 — ifljQ figures refer 

to Briti^ territory only. Those for the Native States will be discussed separately. 

112 . It Wfil be seen that while all other parts of Bombay have suffered a s,nd 
loss of ]|Mjpttlation, Sind has progressed satisfactorily. Sliikarpur has grown by^l2, . 
Hyderwad by 16, and the Upper Sind Frontier by no Jess than 33 per cent. 

In the ,2ait m^iou^ district the phenomenal development is attiihutod 
to the exiU^DaiLlim Uf 'irrigation, and the same explanation applies also lo 
Shikarpur, l^bough -fo a moxe limited extent. The number of immigrants 
to thnievtiib .jproyinoe, whose chief complaint is the want of agricultural 
labour,.teit^iy# > 994 , 272 , or m^re by 26 per cent, than in 1891. Tho cou- 
strudiid# l^om Hy^erabadsto Bohri and Jod hpur has doubtless been 

• WBBtot tenritl* Itugame which dovastutod Gujdiat m 1030 vas proLably 

oDo of tho ox thiw ifini'MB tAuit Ofw wliitod XsdUa* 

t In CmtamoB of tho paopio of Bo’Dliayl^QBidcnoy lS92--rj01.it 

IS bald that plaipio and taming hj Ioct^soA mortality ftnd reditcod birth-iato caused a loss of two and-a^Lalf ^ 
miUioDfa in British temtoiy mid of two nuUioiui in tho Bombay Btates. 
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a great factor in encoiuAiging tbis movement. Many of tlie now settlers have 
come fiom Jiajputana. The number of emigrants from this part of the Pre- 
sidenoy is very smalL* ^ ' T ' 

113, AVi^' ti^^oeptioa oi Surat where 
cent., Gujarat show a 

Uom 14^^40’^ 'IBe ra$uli5 are 
Cutohmid KatlMw4rand they are even wome M .4Sifl 
howoYea?*‘%ilL be dealt- with separately^ Th^a den^ltigt^: 

. gieate^vthsp that of other parts ef Bombay,' is not^-xoi i , — 

alluvial tra.ct, «vad fhe nun^ier of persons to flm squafe a third 

as gi^art ao in some of the more highly caltlvated distiiots cST . JMsiffiMi* This 
tract* pitlered comparatively little •from plague and it was not sorio^My* touched 
by famine until 18si9-1900. * >K ^ 

Tifero can be but little doubt that the famine of this disas^out yCfiXf falling 
as it did on a poxmlation heavily in debt to the money-lenders, is the midziteausc 
of the startling loss of population disclosed by the eensild. IPrOm the 

summary of the birth- 
place > $tat|s^ given 
in the slaii^in it will 
be seen tl^t th^re has 
been fl, decrenee^ln the 
numbi^r both of immi- 
grants and "<£ emi- 
grants, hut especially 
of the latter; if any- 
thing, there has been 
a net gain rather than 
a loss on account of 
migration, and in any 
case it is certain that 
no appreciable^ j^rt of 
the diminution in the 


BUtriot 

ItuniLgra tfl 

Emigrants^ 

I 

1001 . 

18J1. 

1 

1901. 1 

j 

1801, 

Ahiifiadnbnd • * . 

128, 54S 

165,124 

‘ 1 

60,641 

00,861 i* 

Wioocb ^ - 

20,073 

31,0.17 

15,289 ] 

23,481 

Kaira • • 

66,051 

79,100 

48,1.02 

74.417 ! 

J^anch blaluilb . ' I 

2h.K6l 

48,211 

H,605 

20,035 i 

Suiai • • 

44.,6y'> 

40,770 j 

82,335 

110,088 } 

Total 

283.031 

' 334,311 

1 

314,872 

337,7^2 1 

1 1' 


vtun from one didlnct uf Gu3ardi i> avuthBr huB beoB loft out 
of ucooim^ ill tbis BtatemofiL Uhu figoVdS tor itnigrmbs icfc^r rnl^ to other varte 
of tho liw-mbuy IroudeiKV atid Baroda Inforuiiiiioii rogurdiug rmigmiisiL to 
othor ptir«8 of Iiuh i la aTailiblo only fur Uo Bombay F i ibiuoncy tiB a wh >lo 


Xiopulation which the census has brought to light can be attributed to thc»e move- 
ments of the people. On the other hand, the \ilal statistics tell a tenible tale. 
Mr. liuthovoii IS of oinnion that “tho leoord of deaths jn a famine year is very 
mcomiilete,” but oven as they stand the figiu’es are sufficiently appalling. In the 
Punch Mahals in 1900 the recorded deaths numbered 88,079, or coosidetabjty moie 
than in the jneoechiig nine years taken together, and very nearly a thh^ of the 
total poimlatioii ot the district' according to the census of 1891.* Jn Ahhi^bad 
the mortality ol tlie single j oar 1900 was 20, in Broach 19^ and inj'^ablt IP, 
I»er cent At the same time the birth-rate fell to half, pr less the 

average of the decade. It has been said that jiart of the mortality Wfl8 due to 
the extensive immigiation of famine refugees from the noighbou]di% Ifative 
States The Pamine Commission of 3901 pbserved that Gujardt .is Jn^lccked 
Avith native states and that there was overwhelming evidence to dw^w^thal 
imuieiLse iiuml)i‘V!» of rofugoo.', came across tho boi’der in extreme dasMtution 
lo seek relief in Biitish territory. Many crawled over the border ^only to 
(lie. The elleot oi this immigration uiion tho death-rate was “ very grcaV but, 
judging from the loss of iiopulation disclosed liy the census, it would seem tlmt 
ili(‘ artificial inflation of the returns, ' due to the inclusion of deaths dtiiongst 
foreigners, must have been more than counterbalance by defective ni^poirtmg of 
deaths in the local population in a season of unprecddented/inSilqB^n^ 
neneial administiative (loiangemcnt, * 

111. Comx>arc(l uith tbe terrible ravages wroi^ht A, {inngle 
}ear of famine^ ibe distiicts ol th<; Deccan, which in 

1S90 and 1900 endured two fammos and sahered from short othci 


* 4 

* It rouA W i:; plained foi tW jbCttoBt of readois in lAbx>po i)uit onlj, 
lu a 1 Liumo iitli iDiilablo iojurtoal itixvatioit. Agrtut cf jUi^# 
nUoilion ol Uij^i ‘ " ‘ ^ ^ ' " * 


tl 


^ mortalily 
^iBC^ooed by 

MumborB of t>orncr«2$ oa relief wellia ||b« 

A ]»aTt IS abo <lue to dvapiibef)'' eaut*d gemiTiil 

(bbilit\ Mliioui lIioIiLui cltiBBoa, ot<i9*9#Bi)£ef ijfiid 4)iaviiS 

a\ u d .bif (io\ I f iniic nt loliuC w oi so long atTtiidj ' potiubiy grolK'tiKbtf tVat tbe timt Ihoy 

HO>'k unef ibt \ jLie m I Ji a <uu]itioii that lecorerr t« iiikp08«*Uo« Iitinrerer troll they may thenccfoitb bo 
fod 
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three years, and which, have also been smiUou hard* by the plague, show a 
wonderfully small loss ^ population. In Ppona, Ahmcdnagar, and Satara, the 
decrement is districts it is consider- 

nbly less. ^ double tliai 

actually the falling 

off in Poona grosith of 'popula- 
tion up to JwwlWiiWE ciiiw dfsea jrf^jarihati y^i^JInd thiB is perhaps tlio 

reason Jmdaca ao cxunpaneon is noade with !he popu- 
lation as ftlfeAm 1^1; ■•.'"I’-v " ‘ ' 

115,.. lit the Sosican, cat coast distiicis, Bombay City and Thana alone show Konknn 
a decred^ iS moi’e thaai accounted for by the reported mortality from 

plague ; 'there, jupa bfeen a growth of 2 per cent, in Kolaba nnd Kaneufa and of 
0 per cent^in Eatnagiri, which* next to Surat, is tbe most thickly populated 
district Presidency, and supplies Bombay City with more than a 

seventh ct^ hpftel popt^j^6n» 

has a gain of 6 per cent., and Belgaiim and K.nn4tak 
Bijapiir a loss of 2 and /«8 |)or cent 
respectively. 1 he decrease in lielgaum is 
' fully explained by the \irulencc of the 
I plague epidemic, and in Bijapur it is pro- 
I bably due to losses on account of famine, 
j especially in 1896-97, when the number of 
persons on the relief works^was greater 
than in any other district. The returns of 
the Sanitation Di^artrfient do not indi- 
cate a mortaHty^ sufficiently high to account for such a marked diminution 
in the popldation, hut there^ can be no doubt of tJic seventy of the famine 
'J'here* had been some d.istress in 1891 also, but tjio relief works which were 
then opemed did not attract many persons and the reported deatli-rate u as not 
specially high. The losses of cattle from failure of fodder wore, however, 
very great, and this may have led to emigration The population of this 
district has shown^ great fluctuations at successive enumerations • 

^,17. Hiho variations in the Native States show the same general direction as Moir.mcnt 
those in the British distriote which they adjoin, but where famine conditions ‘"Nati'o 
prevcdled, the loss of population has usually been far more ternlrk*. In Gujarit "" * ' * 
the two ’western Btat^^ of Cutch and Kdthidwdr have lost ground in about the 
same. ratio as the Biitish ^triots, but in the east, Keuakautha and Mahikautha 
have lost more tlian a third, and Palanpur more than a quarter, of the popula 
tion reoprded at the census of 1891. Purther south, the States attached to the 
district|[yO£ Suwt, Khandesh, Nosik, and ^atdra have suffered a far greater Ids'. 
tlian t™ districts themselves, and in the Khdudesh Agcucy two-tifths of the 
population recorded in 1891 has disappeai-cd. On the other hand, the Khairpur 
btate ^^‘Sind, after remaining stationary for twenty years, has added no less than 
54) pen^nt. to its population in the course of the last decade, and Sdvantvadi, south 
of Ef^^^giri/ has added 12 per cent., or more than any British district. Mr. 
hnthoil^ opnsiderB that the rapid growth of Khairpur is attributable largely 
“ to the improvement in the administration of the State which the last ton years 
, have witnessed*’' 

,11$. ttaTma • — ^The figures in Table 11, so far as they^ relate to Burma, are 'Nummary (jf 
obsdhr^py the ^t additions which have been made since 1872 to the popula- rZ.rTsra'to 
lion of.u^l province nnd also, it would soenj, by the inaccuracy of the cnumcra- i»oi 
tioaof,,Jrf)W<tt'Buiirdi in 1872 and of part of Upper Burma ' in 1891 The 
lise 6f- II® >e«!oWed^population -fr^ 2,747,118 in 1872 to 10,490,(521 at 
tho requires therc^re to be analysed in some detail I’he 

ligures 1&81, during which period the recorded increase amounted 

to 36 p^tiqllro^lwlQr only to Jjower Burma The census of the former year was 
taken tlm tompcjcmy-immigrants from other j)arts of India 

were dnd it TFSSiidBO relatively inaccm’ate The omissions 

wore Uenais Boport for 1881, but ten years 

later was no reason why tho natural growth 

ot the x^opnmtnm'weiolli olen grtater between 1872 and 1881 tlian it was 
in the next decade, they must have amounted to about ten times tho above 
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CHAPTER II --movement 01’ THE PCPULATIOJt 
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figure Jn the course the det^ade ending in 1891 the population of Lower 
• • Burma lose to 

4,658,627 or by 24^ 
cent., of which 
H per cent 
«??'' ^^'^liltributed to im- 

llftMtA A » and 22 per 

'^r-tp natural 
< 'gMtrllu ^:Upper Bur- 
‘ Ufa..' annexed in 
1880’' axiA'^was enu- 
xn^n^^fioff'the first 
time, i^\1.8$l, when 
its popuiatidn w^as 
returned aa 2»846,933. 
This brought the 
total up to ,7,605,660 
for the prorince as 
now constituted 
excluding the Shan 
States, ^^he present 
populd^on > of the 
same area is 
9,ld6,88i^ afi inorease 
of rather’^ip^, tlian 
a million ana a half, 
or 20 per cent.* The 
rate of growth is 21 
per cent, in Lower, 
and 17-7 in Upper, 
Burma. 1 he latter 
tract, howeyer, in- 
cludes five districts 
where the enumera- 
tion of 1891 was very 
incomplete; and if 
these be left out of 
account, the rate of 
increase th^ falls to 
11*2 per cent. ' 

119. There is no province (except Assam) where miration exeroisee so great 
an infiuenoo on the population as in Burma, which draws largely On Hadrasand 

Bengal/ not only for coolies, field labour- 
ers, and domestic servants, but in some 

parts for its cultivators. Lowc^lBurma 
has gained in this way 130,(]!09 ‘ during 
the decade and Upper Burma 22,000, 
while the corresponoitm loss by et^gtatioi^ 
is trifling. There Is a^o a C^i£^rablo, , 
though ^adually diminishing, 'Tblumo of 
migration from Upper to 
the net result of the movements between the two tracts at 4h6 census 

being a l<tes to Upper Burma of nearly a third of a rniDimw ".A^^hog for 
deaths amongst emigrants, it may bo assumed roughly th|yfc wfaU^ Burma 

lias gained by migration during the decade to the extent of a quai^^ '4 Bullion, 
Upper Burma lias lost some 60,000.t If the effect of esti- 
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mated, be discounted, the gam comes to about X6*8 per cent, in Lower, and 19*7 
per cent, in Upper, Burma. In the latter tract, however, ’as already noticed, 
allowance has alao to be Baadelw belter anpj|>[e»a4aoj^ * The f>rogres9 which these 
figures show be expected in a country 

of great naWalfeMS$W!i;^hi»>eMj^:reToaiieaeseaE^enta)id a scanty population. 
Except in of liijEaidalay townships of Upper .Burma 

have a densilfoEiaQire^ti^^lP^ ^^QB ihe ranatemik/and even in the rich 
rice tracts of tbo Itxaa^ddy Peli^^thtre is no costnct with 170 persons to the 
square mite^ whereas the joint delta of the Ganges and the Brahman utra 
supports i^m^iBOO to 880, that of the Mahanadir 568y*and thdt of the ^kidavcri, 
443 The coantry^erally is healthy and there have been no specially ,des- 
tractive e^fildieiDies m recent years 

Oohnniixdoailons have been greatly improved by the construction of roads 
and railways* lend the totm length of the latter is now about 1,200 miles of which 
more ihmi' a third has been added since 1891. The area under irrigated 
crops is n^ly l^ree'quarters of a million acres, which represents an increase 
of nearly ISO per cent, during the decade ; the total cropped area is reported to bo 
nearly half as great, again as it was in 1891, but this is due in part to more 
accurate stoweys. The amount of rice exported has risen from less than 1| to 
nearly 3 million tons a year. The value of rubies extracted in 1900 was over 
14 lakhs of rupees or nearly five times as great as in 1896. The Burmese, in 
towns at least, seldom work as coolies, and large crowds of Madrasis and other 
immigrants from India are attracted by the high wages offered, amounting to 
Bs 14 a xmpith at the season wbmi labour is in most demand, while barv(%ters can 
earn eyen^moro than this. The famine of 1896-97 made itself felt in a feit 
districts of Upper Burma, but it did no permanent harm The inhabitants of the 
affected tract tiad no difBculty in ffndmg employment, cither on the local relief 
works or in Lower Burma, where the usual demand for labour had not slackened, 
and whither they were given every encouragement to go. Lower Burma was, 
throughout the famine, one of the principal granaries of India and the high prices 
that prevailed were a source of additional prosperity to the cultivating classes. 
There has thus been nothing to check the growth of the population. Marriage is 
just as common as in India, but as girls do not marry before puberty and 
widows can easily find second husbands, the reproductive poner of the Burmese is 
greater than that of most other Indian races, and the raic at 'which they are 
multiplying need therefore occasion no surprise, especially when we remember 
that in one of the districts of East Bengal, which in 1891 already contained 
713 persons to the square mile, the population has increased during the decade 
by nearly 19 per cent. » 

120. The greatest progress in Lower Burma is found in three of the great 
rice-growing districts in the delta and in North Arakan. Each of these has grown 

by more than 40 per cent, in the course of 
the last ten yearn. The rapid development 
of the deltaic districts appears even more 
extraordinary when compared with the 
results of the first oensns in 1872. At 
that time M yaungmya liad only 24 inha- 
bitants to the square mile ; it has now lt\2. 
Thongwa bad only 43, but now has 139 
In F&gu the poxmlation is three times, and 
. inHanthawaddy it is 2J times, as great 

as it This ' remarkable progress is of course due largely to immi- 

gratiouj imanly from other parts of Burma. ' 

0pper Burma, the greatest apparent growth is found in the ‘ Wet ’ 
distriotsi but Lewis is of opinion that a large part of the increase 
in this tr&e| ia,»^butabl0 to omissions in 1881. Of the * Dry ’ districts Shwebo 
with 24 oe^t^ ^ows the most rapid progress, while Mandalay which adjoins 
it has 8i39£u3)ej| ft deoliiie of 2 per oent.| due probably to ilie dKsa])f)earanco of 
the oentrtj^igjtal ^ i^uehee exercised betfore the annexation by the Couri of the 
Kin^ of Ithe exception of Myingyan, which is stationary, the 

famine diatnom.ln 'thedry tone of Upper Burma, which has been characterised 
as “ one of the most precarious tracts in the Empire, ” show an increase varying 
from 13 to 18 per cent. 
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1 21 CV'lltl’ill Pwwinces.— Tlio fust CPU>»W of the Contral Pi’ovinocs was 
talvcn ill 18()0 atiA disclosed a 'population of 9,036,983 'Jliroe years later 
caiiK* the famine of 1^69, Tl^hieli. touched with seyeriiy only the northern and 
eastern liorders and cdu4ed«aii excess xao:^iiew* at about 250,000 

^otwilllstandil)gihU disaster, the census of of 

156,551, fieifsctts, fhd populat^n then rocoi^ded In,their fore- 
cast of ih® -l^ility of the rrovinoe to soareity, l^dmjnission of 

1 S80, ^hile admittin^f thni the hairests as a on the 

natuj^l rainfall, went on to say iliat in the greater paHlol,tllt|rMhn the 
rainfall had never been Kn^uvn fb fail “and no part of India fvoxn any 

a]>preheu«ion of the calamity of drought than are the CeAtratJrronnccs and 
lierar.” Py 1K51 the iiopulation liad risen to 11,648,611, of by Itha |»er cent , 
a 0 >nsideraJ)le proiKirtion of which may ho ascribed to improved enumeration, 
espi‘cia4ly in the Native States, which showed an increase of Jper cent 
'flu* census of 1591 enumerated 12,941,506 jxirsons, being 12*1 per cent, movi* 
than in 1581 Here again some allowance must be made for mor® accurate 
methods in the Native States, where the increase was 26’ t per cent, as com- 
pared with the more probable tigurc of 9 6 in British districts. * 

122. The events of the ten years preceding the last census have signally 
talsified the oj)t 1 mist ie \ieusofthe first Baniino (Vnnmission. A succession of 
bad seasons eiilminated in the first groat famine of 1596-97, which was followed, 
alter a single year’s respite, by the widespread calamity of l‘*99-1900. Bpide- 
uiies of elwthn’ti prevailed in seven years out of the period and malarial fever 
was on suvcral oeeasions inuisiially frequent and severe These disasters, coming 
uj^Km a woalv(‘ned and iirnKivc'rished jieople, reduced their nuniber to Ill,573,02i) 
persons, a (hs'liiu* ol 1»<>7 1,776 or 8 3 ]»er cent 

1 -3. We have no jinans of dctenmnmg with any approach to precision to 
n hat ostont this loss of popuLition is due (1) to emigration exceeding immigration, 
(2) to a lediieed hirth-iute, (3) to an enhanced death-vote. All these causes linve no 
doubt lontributed in \aryiiig degrees to the result, hut it is impossible to separate 
them with c(*riainty and to state definitely what effect each has produced. Let 
us lirsi eonsider enngration and immigiutiou. The returns of birth-place show 
that 152,225 jiersons horn in the Central Piovinoes were enumerated in htlier 
pails of India, and eonvoisoly, that 160,69 1 persons born rlHOwliere were enu- 
merat'd in the f entval lho\iiices The former figui'c re])resents an increase oJ 
1,663 and the latter a dccieaso ol 71,672 on the corresponding statistics of 1891 
But neither tU<‘ oin' nor the other is a true ini'osure of the real movement of the 
period. I’ach merely shoi\s tlu' net result of nngraiion and reduction by death 
on the total number of eini^rants and immigrants respectively. The number of 
people tint actually migrated <*an only be estimated approximately. The method 
I ado])l for this jmrpose has the sanction of the high authority of Mr. Ntocl Uum- 
] hrc.vs and has b(‘en used by my fiiend Dr, LongstatV • in estimation the move- 
ment of populai lou uithin the United Kingdom. On this system it Is assumed 
tluit the tt\eiago number of Ceutial Vroviucob jieoplo in other parts Cf India 
(luung the decadt' vias the aiitlimetical mean between the iiumbor at its ^hegin- 
ning aiul end, thus — 

4 82, 2 ih + 480,666_ ^ 

A death-rate of 10 per 1,000, which is a fair ratio to take, would ten years * 
Ciirry off tw'o-llfths of the average poilulation 

.|8WCx2^19jg58 ■ . 

»> . 

Adding to this the census increase of 1,663 we get 194,221, as th® yirohabh' 
number of emigrants during the ten years. By the same proot ss, itmjy deducting 
the CH'iisus decrease in immigiaiits of 71,672, the immigrant pqpuiirtioii is 
ealeulated at 126,916. Hie differeuce of 67,281 reprfHeuts the d3^iei»^^iich the 
1 alanco ol emigi’ation toUd immigration has contributed to thh mmise Of popu- 
lation in ttie Ccntial Brotince*!. l^o far as emigration is OdupiMpai,'' the figure 
assumed above dots not difier v ci'y matedaify ;fmm Mt. 
b<‘tn een on(‘ ind a-ball aud two Ihkbs. Ihlt he tO Siltmigtatiou into 
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account and assumes that the whole number of emigrants can be deducted from 
the decline in population brought out by the census. Tliis oC couriso is not the 
case. I think it po^sablc. howevcTi ^t the number of emmrants to* Assam may 
have been un4evfi|«^ jojjdng to mAay of tM teahoolies reemted in the Central 
Provinces Funjtiia %b natives of Bengal. People 

of the eoo]i|e do m V^^ betvreei^ <^ta IQagpur and the 

Central txMfxk^ M Uptw ^posik o£ boll^ InAiff^ently ^ * Kagput ’. On 
the whole the^ me dot lose to the Frovinoe by mtgtatiozi during the ten years 
may bo equated at 70,000. 

121 ‘^ss|;eneral oonolusionis that emigration accounts fpr only an ^igmfi- a.. 
cant propoiiitnm of the census docreas^f population.* This is iu*themain what 
the oirottpansuuK^ lead us to expect, lliat there should have been a large mcrense 
in the numbet of |)orsons who were convoyed tc3 Assam under the Labour ^ Act 
is natural edoagh ; a famine is the rooruitor*s opiK>rtunity, and assisted emigra^ 
ation is a most offootive form of relief, it takes the rained cultivator 
or landleae labourer to a now country where his labour is wanted, and in a large 
number of oases he and his family settle down and prosper in Assam. But wliilo 
flteisted Cmigratlou increased, ordmaiyor spontaneous emigration to ueigliboiuring 
provinoeiEl^dcolinCd, doubtless for the sufficient reason tluit people had nothing to 
gain by wdhdoring into adjaoont tracts whore the fainiuo was as severe as in the 
Central Provinces, and the relief arrangemeuis, at any rate in the second famine, 
less complete and liberal. 

12d. Por the first four years of the decade the birth-rate was not vory(u) 

markc'dly below the 
avcKige rate (40‘8) 
of the dcconiiiarl 
period 1881-91. In 
1895 it droiipcd 
suddenly irom 39 
per thousand to 33 ; 
in the next year 
there was a fall to 
32 and .in 1897 it 
fell to 27. In 1898 
the rate rose to 30 
‘and’ in 1899 it 
roaohud the very 
high figure of 17 por 
thousand, declining 
again to 32 in the 
tollowmg year. It 
is not eontondod 
that these statistics 
are absolutely ac- 
curate, still less tliat 
they ean bo made 
Hie basis of any 
precise calculation 
Tboir fluctuations, 
liowovor, show a 
close oorrespoud- 
eiico with the com 

parativokeverity of distress in different districts and w'o may credit them witli 
a fair cc relatiye accuracy. In 1895, for example, the drop in the 

birth-imo Wlui peouli^riy conspicuous in the districts of Saugor, Bamoh and 
Jubbmpp0o»rcgiH^ which the Pamine Commission of 1898 observed that 
the whom fua^bineKySDff famine relief ought to have been brought into play 
at the httgiimlhg nf 1896 At this critical time, indeed, the bii-tli-iate api'ears 
to have gIVill % dcanljr note ojE warning them the death-rat (‘. lho*lormcr 
deolinell ^ by 89 per cent and in Jubbulpore 

by 31 iuieneise 0 tbe death-iate was only 18 per cent, in 

Saugor, M Damob and 6 per cent, in Jubbulpore Ihe point 

seems to deserV8 some attention. The relation betneen the rise and fall ot 
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])rioes and tlic fluctuatiq;ii«) of the hirtli-ratu is known to be very regular and 
iniimato, and tlioro<aio pbysiol(^loal roason<4 for believing that the reproductive 
functions ai^ the flj»t to be affected by any jpwrjced reduction or deterioration 
of diet. It foUov# toi at 


unoer 

and 




i<m of births 
indication 
^^ey are 
^to them, 
ited the 
as to the 


even 
tenit 


d ho recognised anf , 
of atjy dedina in the materiel od 

of contrse hino or ton months in arreer edt the osv . 
but 'where these causes themselves have beosa ovacl 
fall in birth-rate tells a decisive tale. Our sourcee tff 
])rospGiity of tho masses afe not so infallible that wo can affc 
a tardy warning. 

12G. Turning now to tho death-rate wo find that in sirt yOwi 
was sul^stantmlly in excess of tho average ratio (32'4i) for the period 1 
tliat in 189G it rose to 49 per thousand and in 1^7 to 69, the tratc(<^l.900, 
tho year of the second famine, being 56*7. For the first famine the ^'votums 
of deaths are pro])a1)ly a good deal below the mark. In many ^itiiriots tho 
reporting ofueers, mostly illiterate \iUage watchmen of tho low^ wor6 

greatly ovei’workod, lural society was disorganized by famine oh4|ora, and 
laige numbers of people, especially members of the wilder tribes, bad left their 
homes and wandered away into tho Jungles in search of food. Accurate 
registration is difiOLoult enough to attain in ordinary years ; when panic has set 
hi on a large; scale it becomes impossible. In 1900 the elaborate organization 
of famine kitchens kept tlie natives of the province in their villftj^, Sjp^ial 
work of h congenial nature was provided for the jungle tribes, and aunless 
riiaming about the* country seems to have been reduced to a minimum* It 
may tbereforo be assumed that the mortality statistics of 1900 are apyroxi- 
mately correct. For the purpose of estimating the deaths directly and Ino^otly 
traceable to tho second famiue, the h'amine Commission of 1901 take tho 
decennial avcnigo of recorded deaths at 851,518 and deduct this from 589, 1^84, 
tho number of deaths registered in 1900. I^ey thus arrive at 187,686 aa the 
excess mortality of that year in British districts. If wo follow thoh^ method 
and doduefr the same decennial average from the number of deaths registered 
in 1896 and 1897 ncgit 424,195 as the excess mortality of the first famine, 
and 611,881 as tho excess mortality of hotli famines in British districts alone. 
Adding 123,680 for'^Jfative States tho abnoimal mortality of the Province may 
bo stated in round numbers at 735,000. . 

It does not follow, however, that tho til hole of tliis mortality can be sot oil 
against the ocusus docroabo of population. On the ono liand it im^udes the 
numerous deaths which oooorrcd among tho poverty-stricken wandeiaiffs firom 
the adjacent Native States, who suffered acutely both from privation difn^c. 
On the other baud the actual loss must have exceeded tho mnduutioinMWni^ by 
tho census, which compares the ]>opulation of 1901 with the pcimlatlim uf ld9l. 
and takes no aocount ot the natural increase which ocourz^ durimf thci^ first 
lour years of the dcc^ide when tho birth-rate was only riighfiy mpflt its 
norntial standard. If during this poriod the population had gt tho 

rate of 6 per thousand, or 2 per thousand less toon tho menu xats ii^ease 
of tho preceding ten yoar■^, the number of pcoido actually liring at t|ia ead of 
l§,9i would have been 18,258,287, and the decrease of population the • - 

(leoailo would have amounted to 1,885,258 or half as much again aa^|l(e mmi- * 
nution disclosed by the census. • 

• 127. It need hardly be explained that tho phrase ’fanfine mortldil^Jitibs not 
imfily death by starvation. A cortain number of such deaths mt 
occur in every great famine esjteoially ip ono which, as was tha ptWji 
finds tho admmistration cemparativofy unprepared for the e 
has to be met. ,But in practice it is found impossible to » 
deaths caused by ^ual want of food and deaths due tp dzstath 
insufliciont or nuspi^i^ food. No record tli^efottd is 
stnrvathsu pro^ierly somukid.. b' or h h. pciissibl& with 
(o dibtrihute the reo(^l^^luoriahty anmog;^ 
th<' I’uuime Commission^ ^^llpoiut 01^ P. 
diagnosis ut the villago wiwchilD^ h 

alldiatlis as to tho c.aubc' of whmhho is ia dohov.” u.u xnas eah oe saia is 
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lliat scanty ami unwholesome food and a short and pollulinl water-supply more 
than trebled the mortality from cholera and bowel complaints, and tliat in the 
autumn months Ijoth famine pjsriods virulent epidemics of malaria alfected 


all classes of 
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by very M 
people ctf 
periods 


faxmnes wove marked infant 
, ™ , lc)!w|o iiwstfcs|w of deaths among "‘"'■•'‘•'‘y 
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60'^60> 60 and war. 
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Hke Bgnres boor striking testimony to tho great odvanoo in the organization 
of relU4 and the hig^r degree of suooess in saving life which distinguish the 
famine ef from that of 1896>.97. In the second famine indeed the 

ihfant^ mortality was conspicnonsly high, but if allowanoc is made for dofootivo 
reporting in the first famine there is little to choose between the two. It must 
further he remembered that in 1899 tho birth-rate rose by nearly 60 per cent, 
and that half Of tho births took place in tho last six months of tho year, so tlmt 
when famifii^ conditions set in an abnormally largo number of children were 
esx>osed to exceptional risks. The preoiso causes of the enormous mortality 
that occurred seem to bo rather obscure. It is not alleged that the parents wore 
spcoudly reduced. Gratuitous relief was libci*ally given to nursing motheis and 
to women advanced in pregnancy, but most of them preferred to follow their 
husbands to tho relief works and “ it was a common sight to see a lieallhy strong 
woman, with a miserable {lining iufimt wasted to a skeleton, unable apparently 
to nouri^ it.” One is tempted to conjecture that some congenital influence 
must Jiave been at work. It is conceivable that the outburst of fecundity 
wliioh follows upon a period of scarcity may contain within itself tho elements 
of imperfect vitality and that a crop which has sinrung up so quickly may he 
fore-doomed to perish prematurelyr- However this may be, the figures for all 
the latQr age periods bring out a remarkable contrast l)Ot"’’oen the first famine 
and the second. Putting aside tho financial aspects of the problem, and tho 
rather over-rated danger of demoralizing the people by indiscreet liberality, there 
can be no question that in 1899-1900 the administration of the Central Provinces 
was si^udly successful in keeping ahvo the laige section of tho population whoso 
only want u as a suflioieney of ordinary food. Chiltlren at tho breast alone could 
not be saved ; their needs were, and always will bo, of too special and delicate a 
olioraotcr to bo met by the rough machinery of famine relief. 

128. To complete the picture of tho trials through which the Province has Vauation m 
passed two other sots of facts must be referred to. The first is tho ago table, 
the second 4s the variation in castes. If wo oomparo for British districts tho 
ago distiribtition of 1891 and 1901, wo find that among ten thousand of tho 
populfttibcm there wore living on eaoli of these occasions ; — 
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The in the humber of ohildren and old people reflects the obai'act er- 

istic trarOAM^of disease and soardty upon tUo weakest members of tho community. 
The tho Proportion of persons between tho ages of ten and sixty is 

main^ it ooosoqiienoQ of the great diminution which has taken place at tbo two 
ends of Aeries* li does not follow* for example, that booauso tho jiroportion 
of persoSAiiS <1^ repeoductive period* from fifteen to forty is greater by per 
cent, fa is a similar preponderance in tho actual number of 

people or hegettieg children. And recovery of tho iwpula- 

tion frmaa^t'inMto^ meed by famine is oloarly doj^deut upon tho absolute 
number of |fiaiSble*pare!ltsbSd not merely on their relative strongtli as compared 
with the propcKTraon in tho earlier imd later age periods. 
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129 Tlio variations in the number of different castes set out in subsidiary- 
table V of the Prorinoml Report are in one respect curiously parallel to the 
variations in*the ago periods. Here also the wwdcest have suffered most. The 
pravidian tribes, resbuivieless, laurptoloos, hm^to-moutb life in the 

jungle and to change their ways, have lost ^83i,000 or nearly 12 per 

cent, ofiiheir^^aa^er. Of the larger tribes the Kols l^ve been reduced by 15 
per cent., tihe Kamlba by 14, the Gonds by 13, th^Hhlbai$ by 11 and the Sawaras 
by 8. The low castes, mostly of Dravidian descent, who live bf* field labour 
and weaving and whose touch conveys ceremonial poUutimi'i^w an aggregate 
decline of 298,009 pr 11 per cent., the Ghanmrs losing Vt par e^t. ; the Panka 
and Ganda, both woar 0 i* 8 , 15 and 18 respectively ; and the Kjatia and Sori over 
20 per cent. As wo ascend the social scale the proportionate decrease, steadily 
diminishes The lower artisans show a falling off of 6 per cent., the higher 
cultivators of 5, the higher artizans and traders of 4, while in the high^t group 
of all including Rrdhmans, Rdjputs, Kdyasths and Banias the decrease is only 
1 59 or ‘01 per cent. The diminution in the lower groups is doubtless due to 
the excessive mortality of 1897 when the administration had to face, and 
admittedly failed to solve, the difficult problem of forcing relief upon people who 
were reluctant to accept it until they had been reduced to a state «f debility 
which could only end in death. 


180 C'oorg, — The little Province of Coorg, -the smallest in India, is a 
mountainoni^ tract lying on the top of the Wosiem Ghats with a hoafy rainfall and 
a temperate climate The indigenous cultivation is confined to the narrow valleys, 
but cofft'fe and cardamoms aro grown on the uplands. Its present population is 
180,007 or about ‘that of an average taluk in the Madras Presidency. It has 
gained 1*4 cent since 1891 and 7 3 per cent, since 1871 when the first 
census Mas taken. Tlje progress since 1891 Mould have been greater but for 
the adverse times which have befallen the coffee planters during the last few 
years, * e the recent heavy fall in prices which has led during the latter half of 
the decade, to a decrease of more than a quai’tor in the area under cultivation. 
I'lie province was jiractioally untouched by the famine. 
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381 WrtdvrtS. —Inclusive of 4,188,086 jiersons in its Native States, the 

population of the 
Madras Presidency 
is 42,897,622, an 
increase of 7*8 since 
1891, compared with 
a gain of 16*1 per 
cent, in the previous, 
and a loss of 0*9 per 
cent in the penul- ‘ 
timate, decade. The 
net gain’ since 1871 
is 22*8 per cent., 
and to this the 
Native States and 
British territory* < 

liave oontribiited in • 
almost equal pro- 
portions. Prior to 
1871 frequent esti- 
mates of' the popu- 
lation had been 
made through the 
agency of i&e sub- 
oidinate etaff of the 
Bevedue Bepart- 

mesnt^i first of 
thiQsevfaa framed as 
farlMM& as 1821-22, 
and for twenty years 
previous tp 1871 
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quinquennial returns of population wevo compiled, “ All of them, however,’* 
any 8 IMr Francis, “ were rough estimates rather than achiaL com] nitat ions, and 
the figures in them arc worthless.” 

Tho decline of j^puMop between IB*?! and ,1881 was duo to the 
calamitous famine’<5(f*j876-78, and was far greatefthan would appear horn a 
comparison of the census figures, .which are estimated to have been dolicient 
in 1 871 to the extent of nearly' 860,000. The growth of 15T per cent.’ during 
the next decade was tho usual aooompaniment of a period of good seasons ami 
recovery from famine dosses In his report on the Madras Census of 3 801, 

Mr. Stuart gives an interesting table showing th(j.t in the nijie districts wlm li 
had suffer^ most from the famine of i877-78, a loss of 12’9 per cent 
between 1871 and 1881 was followed in the next decade by nn ineneaso 
of 20T per cent , while in the rest of the province, where famine had not 
seriously afEpeted the population, there was a growth of only 12 8* per cent 
At the same time it is probable that in 1881-91, as in Ibe previous deealle, the 
recorded rate of increase was inflated, to some extent, by the relative incom- 
pleteness of the earlier of the two enumerations * 

132. Since 1891 the conditions m Madras have not been favourable to ^ Coiuhiioiis 
vapid increase of the population. According to Air Fiwuus, ‘MMague chocked 
trade and enterprise, and there wore three scarcities— in 1891-1892, in 1S97, and "uw/fn" 
m 1900. 'I’he first of these was most severely felt m the Ooccan districts, especi- 
Nlly in the Cumbum and Markapur taluks of Kurnool, and in tho adjoining ^ 
western taluks of Nellore. The second affected the Dcccan Division again, and 
the GanjAm, Vizagapatam and Godavan districts of the East Coast Division 
The third was again worst m the Deccan (especially m Cuddajiah; lind the 
western part of Nellore, and also attacked the west part ot Kistna adioining' 

W hat tho precise effect of each of those Tisitation.s was it is not easy to say-^ 

The Sanitary Commissioner concluded from tin* \ital stalislics that though no 
actual deaths from starvation were reported during the scarcity ol 3 897, the total 
diminution of population due to the famine conditions which then ])revailed, 
such as a reduced birth-rate, increas(*d susceptibility to ordinal y decrease among 
ill-nourished ])(‘i‘Sons, and so on, was over 20,000 persons. Most of this loss 
was estimated to have occurred in the Deccan districts ” Tt may.he added 
that the above famines were less severe m Alsdras than in many other jiarfs 
of India. I’he worst was that of 1 896-97, but thanks to the pronijit measures 
of relief undertaken by tho Madras Government and, m the clise of tho hast 
Coast districts, to the fact that the previous four years had tieen years ot yileiity, 
the sufferings of tho people wepo far less than tiny would othevn ise liavo been 
The volume of cmigiation lias grown remarkably since 1891, especially 
to Ceylon and Burma In Ceylon there arc now at least '103,000 natives of 
Madras compared with 236,000, and in Burma 189,810 eomjiaied with 
129,3i5; in the Straits Settlements the present number is r>l,S00 against 
48,064 in 1891. I'hcre is also an adverse balance of migration in tbo <5,ise of 
movements between Madras and other parts of India, excluding Burma, aggre- 
gating 214,000, as against some 138,000 m 1891 1 8o far us the iiiiorniation 

а. vailable goes, it may be concluded that the net loss on account ot migration 
lias risen from .560,000 in 1891 to 868,000 I'liere arc moreover many emigrants 
trom Madras m Natal, Manritms and other I’olonies, hut exact figuios arc not 

*J*orthcoming. 

• On the other hand the productiveness of the laud has been increased duriiu *** 
tho decade by the Bushikulya and Fcriyav^irriga turn schemes m Gpn|iim imd 
Madura respectively, and by greater attention to irrigation trom tanka and widk * 
Communioations have been greatly improved, and there are now more than .‘bOOO 
miles of railway compared with about 2,000 in 1891. 'I'bere has also Ix en a 
considerable development of industrial enterprise, especi.nlly m rcsjioct of cotton , 
mills which in 1901 employed an average of 16,009 persona daily eompari'd with 

б, 000 in 1891. At the Same time a rate of pivigi-css equal to that w hi<*ii ol taiiicd 
during the, ten years preceding the census ol 1891 w'as cb*ar]y not to be 

ig not stated itl the local report that the oenawe of 18 B 1 wae generally Iobb ict untf than tho one liken 
It 11 yeara latet!, htit this Wu# the Oitxe in other prorinoea and it may bo uBsurni ti tt> I avo hoi n sd m iMaUrab ilso 
111 the cnee of dictnot it wae admitted that the population hud hcoit nnitfi ^itnuoiKlatod m IhSi " 
ind It IS probam wt mother diBtiictft aleo the standard of a^t-nra^y was hi^M ihan tliit attaint d, with 
the aid ot i^rowlng ezj^Henoe» at the oensns of 1891 . 

t It 10 impossible to ascertain the exact figure now. 
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f\po( ^o(l in the dccacT/i tinder review, and the fact tha+ the population has 
incvoa'sod by as mueh as 7 8 per* ornt. affords unmistakeable evidence of the 
general welT-being of the people and of theijr growing capacity to resist the evil 
cJtects of crop failurer • ^ ^ 

133. Iherateof increase is smallest in the Agenoy traots w'hioh adjoin a 
di^cadextt area in the Central ^provinces. Two of the tlwee traots included in 
this division have given a satisfactory inorcase, but the third, the Yizagapatam 
A gency, shows a small loss of population. The causes of the decline are hard 
to trace, but it is probably due mainly to migration to Assam and to the un- 
hoalthincss of the Climate i the tSuot is, moreover, very inaccessible, and super- 
vision of the enumeration is difficult, so that the same confidence oannot be 
reposed in the results of a single census as in more settled tracts. 

Tlie East Coast districts, in spite of the famine, have grown at a slightly 
more mpid rate than the Presidency as a whole. This tract contains the most 
progressive distinct in the whole Presidency, viz., Kistna, which has grown by 10 
per cent, owing to the dcA'elopmcnt of the system of irrigation from the river of 
the same name and the consequent extension of cultivation in its delta. The 
smnllost advance is shown by Nelloro, which has sent out numerous emigrants to 
the Kistna district from the western taluks, where there has been a succession 
of bad harvests. Tho southovn districts taken together show much the same 
rate of iuevease as the gencinl mean, and the only noticeable variations are 
furnished, on the one hand by Madras and Salem, which have added moro 
than 12 ])t*r cent, to their population, and on the other by Tanjore and 
Piulukkottai, where the grovrih js very slight. In tho case of Tanjoro which, 
•with 005 inhabitants to tho square mile, is the most densely-peopled district in 
tho Presidency, tho result is due to extensive emigintion to the Straits, Ceylon 
and TJiirmn. Tlio W(‘st Coast districts, though they enjoy a heavy rainfall and 
a firtili* 'Oil nhicli sometimes j-ields three crops a year, have added only C per 
eciit to their population, llie sparsely inhabited Ndgiris have an increase of 
11 7 per cent , hut Malabar shons only 5 6 percent. Tho latter district has 
a density of 4 Kl persons to the square mile, hut it is in its more sparsely popu- 
lated talul^s that the want of progress is mo'-t marked 


smiiiuiij of 13 j. Plliiliib. — A few months after tho census the Punjab was shorn of a 

considerable tiact o1 
country, lying chiefly 
west of the Indus, 
which has been 
formed into a sepa- 
rate administration 
known as the North- 
West Frontier Pro- 
vince. It will he 
convenient, however, 
in the present dis- 
cussion to treat the 
whole as a single 
entity and to review 
the progress of tlAr 
Province as it was 
constituted on the 1st 
March 1901. The 
first census, taken at 
the beginning of 
1855, msclosed a 
population, on the 
area as it theca stood 
(British territoiy 

of 1.5,101,321 peinons. On the 10th January 1868, wheu the second 
• numeral lou ivAs effected, it had risen to 17,609,518. The corresponding 
popiilotion 111 ISHI nas 18,860,437 and in 1691, 20,866,847 ©lese figures 
re|rcM ii< .a giwth of 16*1 per cent, between 1866 and 1868, of 7’1 per cent 
hciwcon and 3 881 and of 1 0 7 per cent, between 1881 and 1891; the 
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(inniul rate of growth in the three periods^ wgs rcspecttv'^oly 11, 5, and 10, pcj 
mille. The Native States attached to the Punjab wore enumerated JLoi the tirsl, 
time in 1881 and during the next ten years their population, whieli, m 1891, was 
i, 203, 280, grew at the same rate as that of British territory During tlio last 
decade the tKmnlation of the Punjab, including the Noith-West Pioniici 
Province and the •Native States, has nsen to 26,880,217* or by 7 per cent , the 
corresponding increase per annum is about 6-J per mille The North-^W est Front in 

Province has added 14*4 per cent to its 

rllinab (Bijtish Tmitory) ‘J), 33 ^, 3^89 population, the Punjab proper (13riti*>li 

Noitii-Wwt Frontier Froviuoe • 3,iS5ii80 territory) 6 9 and tbc Native States, 3 8 

Ntttivo Stetee . . . 4,424,398 jJqj. fjii© varying xatcb of grow^^i at 

dittorent periods are partly genuine and partly due to the circumstance, mor* 
than once alluded to, that, up to the year 1891 (and even up to 1901 nn the cast, 
of tho Natitro States) each fresh census w^as more complete tlian tlic out? which 
h,Ml gone hcEore. There is no means now of gauging tho extent to which onus- 
sions were responsible for swelling the increases obtained at the earlier cnumoi- 
ations In Bengal half tho increase between 1872 and 1881 and a tenth ot that 
tietween 1881 and 1891 has boon held to be accounted for in this way In the 
Punjab, however, with its stronger revenue establishments and iewci* remote 
areas where enumeration is unusually difficult, the margin ol error must have 
been much smaller, especially in tho case ot tho brst oousus, and the gam on this 
aeuountat each succeeding enumeration up to 1691 was probably tan ly constant,- 
If so, some other cause must be sought for the vanations in the rate*oi increase, 
find this is to be found, as shown by Sir Deii/,il Ibbetsou in 1881, in the •iclations 
which tho difCereut enumerations bear to the dates of the rcouiiing latumos with 
winch the province has been visited There was a famine three jo.iis betore the 
census of 1856, and another eight years before that ot 1808 , tho census ot 1881 
was taken twelve years after one lamiue and three jears alter anothei, but 
bet w^ecn 1881 and 1891 there was no such visitation. The rapid giowth of 
population after a famine is well known, and it is thus easy to understand why 
tho rate of progress disclosed at tbc censuses of 1868 and 1891, which followed 
lieriods of recovery from famine, should have been more rapid tjian in the 
thirteen years iirecQding 1881 when famine twice ravaged the conntiy 

136 The conditioris during the last decade arc comiiurabhi to those of the 
interval between 1868 and 1881 , there were two famines in both periods hut 
those of the last decade followed each other with grc<Ator rajlidity and there 
thus less time for recuperation. The area ahectccl by the failure ol the monsoon 
of 1896 was very extensive, hut the situation was improved by opjioiduno ram 
in December, which facilitated the cold weather sowipgs, and theic was severe 
iamino only in a few districts m tho south-east , mz , in Hissai, whore it was 
most acute, and in those portions oi the districts to tho cast of it, t <?., the dis- 
tricts round Delhi, which were not protected by the irrigation system of the 
IVcstern Jumna Canal, t The relief altordcd was amide and, except m Ilissai, 
tlio death-rate in tho affected tracts was little, if at all, abov'e the av eiMge of the 
previous five years. There was a sudden rise in tho mortality m Dissar and 
several other tracts at the close oJ the monsoon of 1 897 hut the Pamme Com- 
missioners of 1898 held that it was due mainly to fever “ of the ordinary malarial 
^po .... w'hich always occurs when a year of heavy monsoon ramfall 
^cceeds a year of drought.” The number of deaths, howovei, “was incrcaseu*- 
by the enfeehlement of health which a prolonged period of piivatioii had pio- 
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duced.” There wras also a very heavy mortality 
drying up of fodder supplies. 

Iffie area which was affected by tho weak monsoon of 1899 was much ilio 
same as in the previous famine, and Hissar again suffered most TJie death- 
rate of 1900 in all tho famine districts was high, being more than doubk' tlie 
decennial average, and in Hissar it rose to 96 per mille eonipaiecl w itli an a\ eiage 
of only 28 in the previous nine years. Cholera, dysentery and diaiiha'a, the 
characteristic diseases of famine years, were not sjx'ci illy jirei alcnt tind the 
groat bulk of the deaths were attributed to fever. 'Iho Famine Commissioners 


InUudoi about 76^000 poriotiB ia atett9 dnuuLOTated for tUo hrst' tuuo in tho Wi^t I'lohtici Vm 

\ luto 1£ thejie be exoladod the luoreMe comea to 6 6 ][>or coat la the iwv ptos lul*. s comijiucd, and to ]o 5 [u. i 
ceat la tho North-Weet I^roatier ProYiaoo* 

t The distiicU betWoou tho Jumna and the Sutlej have always uuIlcrLil xuoil fioui iauiiio than oLkor pail a 
of the ruiijab. 
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(i^ CHArTEK II — MOVEMENT 01 lliE ruPULA^JlON 

oi ilJOl found that “ muoU ol tho mortality w.m duo to an unusually uuLodlth,Y 
autiiiaii uctni!^ uptm a population predisposed to disease by privation.” The 
g(‘m ral doafii-rate ii\tlii 8 year was 47*7 per 1*000 wlyob was higher than in any 
other year of the decade evo^pt 1892 when it was ^*6 

136. But if famine has exercistsd a prejudicial effect on the gro'nth of the 
population, another factor has optnated m ttie o|)poSiiA direction. !l'ho decade 
has witnessed a very groat development of State irrigation by means of canals, 
and the area so irrigated rose fioiu about 2 ^ milliou acres in 1890 to million in 
1900. Theie,was a slight decline In the amount of irrigation from tanks, wells 
and jirivate cunalsr but thc^totalmrea receiving an artificial supply df water (about 
9^ million acros) uds griakr by 25 percent than it Tins ton years previ^nsly The 
most, remarkable leatuieol the decode was the completion inl893of theKhanki 
WeiJ' which, the <!onco/mtanl development o* the Chendh canal system, has 
transfoiMied an area ol more than 3,000 square miles from a barren wd&te into one 
ol the most lertile w heat- producing track of Northern India Settloi'sare pouring 
m tiom llio adjacent country, esiiecially from 8 ialkot, Amritsar, Jullundur, 
Gnrdaspiir and lloslnarpur, and “ a scanty aggregation of pastoral nomads 
has been replaced hy a population exceeding tliree quarters of a million ”* 
Thei e Las also beim a considerable extension of the Jumna canal system in the 
south-e I stern districts which suttered most from the famine, and much has been 
done to rectify the defects m the alignment of some of the earlier canals W’hicli 
had blocked iij) many of the natural drainage channels and not only caused 
severe outb¥,i<iks ol malarial fever but also led to the occurrence of the saline 
cfilon'sctncc, knowti as r«7/, winch renders the land whcie it appears unlit 
Joi cultivation Ihc gie.it utility ol the Punjab canals is clearly shown by their 
bnaucia' results Jn IL>() 1-02 the,, gai'e a return oi 11 per cent, on the 64 
nuilions imcsied in tbein , the (fiieuab canal, Avhioh cost £1,770,361, gave a 
I'liturn (d 19 per cent, and enabled (^ojis to be grown on I 4 million acres of land, 
tb< estiiiiatetl value oi w hich m a single jeai is nearly double the total cost ol 
the Ctinal 

Allot lier loature of the docadei is llie rapid growlli of mill industries, \vhicli 
h.is btu'u assisted by the cbcaperiucl now obtainable Irom the Bengal coal mines. 
Duiing tut' ten years tollowmg the census of 1891 the number oi steam mills for 
ginning and piessuig cotton rose Irom 12 to 93, and the total number of factories 
Using steam power Lioni 31 to 131. 

The minugi .ints to tbe Punjab fro-n other pirts of India and elsewhere 
now nunibei 795,207 as against 740,750 in 189 L. The corresponding figures 
ior emigrants to other jiarts of India are resjioctively 435,351 and 425,2 >7. 

'J bero IS no ine.ins oi g.uiguig tlio volume ot emigration from the Punjab to 
platics outside India, but it is kuowu to be very considerable, and it has grown 
imnionsclj duiing the hist doceido Uganda, Hongkong, tho Straits, Borneo, 
t‘ic, all .itlrucl largo numbers ol Punjabis ior military and other servici^, and 
Mr. Jlose mentions, as an indication oi the Lirge scale on which emigration to 
such jilaces t ik«,‘s pkico, that on the mght ot the census there wore m one serai of 
J aliore no less lli<in 1,000 lahourtTs collected foi railway woik in Uganda t 
It all those, are taken into account the ajiparent gam from migration wUl be 
largely reduced 

137 llic mam tactors which have uftected the growth of the population 
,‘”e, tlierolore, the laniine on the one hand and irrigation on the other. The lattoi** 
has been more potent than the toriiioy, and wherever lb c system of canals has 
been extended, there the pipulation has grow n, even in spite of famine. 'I’his is 
the casein the tract disoiibed bj Mr Hose as the “ Indo-Gangetie Plain, West,” 
winch lies in the soutU-ea&t ol the Province and includes aU the districts where 
iaiume was acute 111 lh97 and 1900 Ihe gam is here 5*8 per conlj, which, 
lliuugli eonsidcrably less than the 0 9 jicr cent, ot the previous decade, is not 
SI) veiy much below the latc ol progres'. show'ri on the present occasion by the 
PioMiice at large The improvement m Hissar, where the famine was 


*** TliHtiaii, iKhich ufiB formerly divided betweuti Gujranwala, Moal^mery and now bo mi 

i imd nilo I dibtrici caIM the CKenab Colony A graphic ac^oant if itt Colo^ifiBaiiotl be found in 

the I Tin Jib f itiK rtl Ad ministration Hepoit, foi 02 sehama pifigiitated witb a«affieetio*i tuaie by tin 

I i.nmt Conmiibsioxi oj iKSi) A similar oftlony is iii pro -psa forinat^aa on land irrigated ihe dhulum, an 1 
a third tor uiigcttiiig t^\o ixuilion aoros of land m the •Smd-Sagar l>oab, now lying barrdn, is coutoxn 

plated 

t About oi ibc Punjab arc belioNcd to Lave bcou icsidt^nt iu Uganda at ihetuuc of the oiunua 
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exceptionally severe, is nominal, audit is only 2^ per cent in Karnal, but in 
'Rohtak, Delhi and Gurgaon it ranges from nearly 7 to pgr cent. The only 
tracts in this area whioh are deoadei^ are two small Native States « 

The Hiinalayaii.aiSBa, tjribtoh ‘indud^' Simb !Ean^a*and a feur Native 
States, has g r oiy a ^ per cent. This ti^t is mountainous and infertile, and 
it seems pr^^abte ^t thei^ is little roojp, for the extension of cultivation, 
which is poBsSble ^j 'ha theactmow valleys and *on terraces laboriously con- 
structed ip l^tween the hills. 

138, ,v^he results ia the sub-Himalayan area are at first sight very discourag- 
ing Hawupindi , and Hazara alone show an iuorease, and , in the tract as 
a whole, a loss of 0*7 per cent, takes the places of The gain of J 0*4 per cent. 

I ecorded ai; ihe previous census The decade ending in 1891 was, however, * 

specially prosperous and the growth was unusual, being more than twice as 
great as intln^ preceding thirteen yearn Since 1891 there has been ‘extensive 
emigration to the Chendb Colony, and but for this, there would have bheu a 
gain of about 2'5 per cent, instead of the slight loss which has actually occurred ; 
this would have given an annual rate of increase very similar to that which 
look place between 1868 and 1881. If there had been no emigration, Sialkot 
would haye shown a gain of fi, instead of a loss of 3, per cent and the only dis- 
tricts in the natural division which would have lost population are Ambala and 
Jhelum, ythioh have long been very unhealthy. The general slow progress 
in this tract, even if emigration he allowed for, is due to its pwition at the foot 
of the Himalayas. With very few exceptions, tho climate of the whole of • 
tho sub-Himalayan country from Punjab to Assam has for many years 
past been highly insalubrious and, in the greater part of it, the population 
IS decadent. 

The figures for tho “ North-West Dry Area ”, which includes the North- 
West Frontier Province and the south-west of the Punjab, afford a pleasing 
contrast to those jnst discussed, and tho net result of the present census is a gain* 
of 19’7 per cent., against 13 9 per cent, in 1891 East of the Indus, tho rapid in- 
crease is due mainly to the development of the Chenah Canal system which has 
led to extensive immigi’atiou from other jiarts of tho Province. West of that 
river, part of the apparent growth is accounted for by the additum of an 
area containing 75,000 persons which was not enumerated in 1891. The 
rest is the natural result of growing' material prosjairity and tho gradual 
extension of law and order, which has led to the settlemmft of tribesmen 
from. across the frontier.* With the exception of Peshawar, where there has 
been a considerable extension of the imgatod area, the trans- Indus districts are 
very sparsely inhabited and a rapid growth of jiopulation may ho exiiected 
lor many years to come. • 

139. United Provinces of Agra and Oudli. — The earliest attempt to as- Early csti 
certain the population of the Province of Agra as then constituted, excluding ^pnf„tfon 
the ceded districts on the Nerbudila and in Berar, was made lu 1820 on the basis * 

of a complete ^numeration of the villages and a partial count of the houses 
I'he total number of inhabitants was jilaccd at 32 millions Presh computations*^ 
were made in 1848,1863 and 18^5, but it is unnecessary to dwell at length 
on the re^ts then obtained. It will suffice to say that the imumeration of 
«d853, which was based on a return, prepared for each village and hamlet, show- 
•mg the nutnber of persons, male and female, in each lionse, and is believed to'* 
have >h^^ tho most accurate of these earlier efforts, showed a population less 
than tfa^of 1891 by only 12 per cent., and led the Suporiutendent of Census ' 
in the latt^ year to the conclusion that “ in the Western and Allahabad districts 
there hos been only a trifling increase since the mutiny, and that the general 
increase is almost entirely duo to the steady growth of the sub-Himalayan 
districts,'*, 

wo* annexed in 1866 and a census was taken there in 1869. The SuiaiDary 
first et the Province of Agra, based on a detailed enumeration 

of the ^'^^eople, was effected in 1872, and the result combined ivith thattoisoi 

* The w leai than m 1801, bnt this 18 dud to the fact that tho earlier settLere 

(lie «V>cceedfid hy thair obil^en bom in Biitish Uuntoi^, rathei tlmii to theu 

rdum to their h oJU Uf In ^Tiasticm merely shows that the strotun of luirnigiatiun in gradu- 

ully getting weaker^ imd hot tliat it has censed to fiow^ 

1 2 
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of the Oudh census just referred to was to show a population of 42,641,180 

* which has now risen 

to 48,493,879, being 
increase of 14 per 
' oamt. This includes 


36^ to the United Pro- 
irifatoes whioh now 
amountsf to 802,097 
as compared with 
638,720 in 1872 
Between 1872 and 
1881 registered 
growth of population 
was 5*3 per cent 
During the next 
decade it was 6*2 per 
cent and in the 
course of the ten 
years ending in 
March 1901 it was 
1*7 per cent. The 
true increase in the 
two earlier decades 
was, as elsewhere, 
obscured by the 
circumstance that 
each fresh count was 
more accurate than 
its predecessor. The 
famine of 1877-79 intervened between the census of 1872 and that of 1881; 
the mortality from it and its attendant diseases, and from fever, was very high, 
and the Supeinntondent of Census Operations in 1881 demonstrated conclusively 
that the apparent growth of population then recorded was purely fictitious, and 
was due solely *to omissions on Ihe previous oooasion. But even in 1881 tho 
success attained was not complete, and at tho next enumeration Mr. Baillie 
was of opinion that the population had been understated to the extent of more 
than a third of a million; if so, the true rate of increase between 1881 and 1891 
was only Oj per cent. Tho han’^osts of that period were not specially good, 

, but there was no serious crop failure, nor did the Provinces suffer from any 

unusual amount of sickness There was therefore nothing to check the natural 
toiidoncy of tho population to multiply at a more rapid rate than usiml after 
the losses it had sustained in tho famine of 1877-79. 

141. Since 1891 the Provinces have suffered from a snocessiomof calamities 
^Xn the earlier pari of the decade the rainfall was excessive and badly distnbnted, 
ITCee,? iVu caustMl scrious damage, in many parts, to the crops, but alw led to a 

nud ]{K)i severe outbreak of malarial fever, which, in 1894, raised the death-rate to an 
“xccptional height and sapped tho vitality of the people to such an extent tlia4 
' the birth-rate in 1896 was unusually low. Then followed several years of defi-' 
ciout rainfall. In 1896 the momdou ceased early in September and in the 
oiisuing cold weather there was scarcely any rain. The autumn harvest Was in 
eonsoquenoe 20 per cent, below the average and that of the following sjiring 
yielded barely three-fifths of the normal outturn. The eastern districts and those 
*1u the Central India plateau, or British Bundelkhand, where the loss cf succes- 
sive spring harvests had weakened the staying powers of the peopte, suffered 
most, and in the latter tract famine supervene. The moiMopn 32ji890 was 
even more unsatisfactory than that of 1896. Up to tho thin! we^|p. August 
the general prospects were fairly good, but th© monsoon gradual^ .became 
ueaker, and September and October were praotiiillly zainkMfP*. • ^^laina of the 
rMisuing f!old weather, moreovw, were not sufficient to -replfliJiah the moisture m 
the«5oil. The autumn and spring harveste wfe»e thus, both veiy short and the 
two eombiued are estimated to have yielded barely half the normal outturn. 
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1891 

999^37 

1,870, 14A 

571,007 

1901 

080,001 

1,610,205 

829,601 


^ oTJt ^Thfl ttainbtr of tmlgnuti* here elroifii r^ere only to 
thoea fottud in other p»ru of India 


'I'his led to severe distress in almost all distriots, while in,many there was actual 
famine The sufTerii^ was greatest in the Central India plateau and the Central 
Plain, in the sQuthrw^^ of m!», Western' PteiUt and in Jaunpur and Mirzapur. 
In Pebruary attending the rehef works 

The number bnt rwio again m Aprfii, and then rapidly declined* un- 

til July, wh^ the advent of the next monsoon rendered further relief operations 
unnecetoiiyC > effcwts node to alleviate the distress were sucocssf ul* in i)re- 
venting seridw ^ of life, and the death-rate <rf 1897, though high, was lower 
than in llSNi, when there was no famine and the unhealthiness of the season was 
alone to blame.* The reported birth-rate in 18&7 was the lowest any year iu 
the decjade, hut in 1698 it was hormal, while in 1699 it was the highest on record 

(48 per 1 ,()nW)). * 

142. With tho exception of the Bundelkhaod districts, it does not appear 

that the famine has had any genera^ effect 
on the growth of the population and tho 
explanation of tho diminished rate of 
increase must be sought in other directions. 
The previous decade was one ot recuper- 
ation after heavy famme losses, while the 
present one commenced with a normal 
population , the unhoalihiuess of its eai'lier 
years caused a high death rate and reduced 
the reproductive power of tho people , and,* 
lastly, high prices and the attractions of 
remunmwtivo employment elsewhere led to extensive emigrajiiou, especially to 
Bengal, Assam, and Burma. Ihese tracts contained 200, OUO more natives of the 
’ United Provinces at the time of tho present oensus than they liaddone ten years 
earlier. The number of emigrants to Bombay has declined, but this is probably 
due to a> higher rate of mortality in the industrial centres ot that Presidency 
rather than to a diminished amormt of omigration. There was an exodus of nearly 
160,000 persons to the West Indies, Piji, and Natal during tho decade, while 
the return how from these irlaces amounted to less tlian a third ot the above 
hgttre. There was also a considerable movement fiom the Sub-HimaJayau 
distriots across the 'Nepal frontier, especially daring the famine of 1&90-97, but 
of its volume no predse inioimation is available. 

On the other hand, there were various oiicumstances which tended t<o 
mitigate the misfortunes due to adverse climatic conditions. 'Iho mam system 
of canals had been oompletud prior to 1891, but numerous minor channels and 
drainage cuts were made during the decade and the area irrigated m 1896-97 
was far greater than it had ever been before. 'J he length ot lailwajs in the 
Provinces rose from 2,699 miles in 1891 to 3,669 in 1901 and the high prices of 
1899 and 1900 benefited the cultivators in the tracts that escaped crop failure, 
who were able in those years to export 1^ miUiou tons of giaiu to other parts of 
India. There was also a giH^at devdupment of various industrial undertakings, 
chiefly at Cawnpore and .Agra, and neaily 30,000 hands weie employed m 
cotton, v^oollen and juto mills, leather factories, brass and iron works, and the 
like, oompared with barely half that number at the commencement of the 
decade. 

••• 143. We have so far been considering the growth of the population as •» 

* whole. 'Juming to natural divisions, we find a considerable increase, as com- 
pared Svith 1891, in the W estern Gangetic 'plain, a very slight one m the Cential 
plain,. HimeJaya-West and Sub- Himalaya West, piactioally no change la 
the Silh<>‘Hima]aya Past, and a considerable dechne m tho Pastern plain, 
the dE^ntral India plateau and Miizapur Ihe growth of tbo population m the 
Wceb^jk plain is noteworthy, following as it does on a long period of slag- 
nation. , It is most marked in tho Uoab, or tract of country lying bclAveeu 
the Jumna and the Ganges, which is largely protected from drought by canals, 
and whiok benefited dtiring the period under review by the high prices 
induced feanine elsewhere^ It had suficred iu the previous decade ironi 
waterloggka^ bntt^h^loa great extent disappeared, thanks X)artly to the 
Lghter saranill ef'^eeeni yean, and partly to the cutting uumei ous dramage 
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channels to carry off the, surface water.* The £tah district which has gained 
23 per cent, iu the course of * ten years shows the most remarkable rate of 
growth ofan^ tract' in these £rovihce», "but ii^ii^Iy a process of recoveiy 

from previoim lOse 0 C<^h 4 thej^pttW<m is stiU^O^%^'|^*Wzit« greater than it was 
in 1 ^ 72 ; |^|fi:;[^gi<esa4uriiig1^ last decade may i^mctps be^ascribed, in part 
at reductions of land revenue granted td the tracts which 

had from waterlogging, or where experienoe &ow6d iSltit the original as- 

sessmeedt 1^ been pitobed too high.f In tbe Himalayan and Sijdh^Hiinalayan area 
to the the chief point to be noticed is the gj^t unheaUhtness of the 

terfd #hicli hi^ caused a loss o£ populationrin the distoicts whi<^ dtie^ contain 
it. ^ ' ' . * . ^ 

^he eastern part of the Sub-Himalayan area discloses odrioa$,yariatious. 
Bast! and Bahraich show steady progress but Gorakhpur, on thd ^COh^es p£ 
Bihar, bas lost ground, and so too 1ms Gonda, owing pa^ly to pflu^y 

to unbealthiuess and x^artly to floods in In the Centrm Blain (eluding 

Hardoi) the general tendency of the population has been to increase in the 
north and west and to deolme iu the east and south, where it adjoins the 
decadent tracts in the Central India plateau and the ^lastem plain. . . ^ 

The districts in the Central India plateau or British BundeUchm^ have 
long suflered from adverse conditions and special measures have recently been 
taken by the local Government to relieve the indebtedness of the landCwners. 
Prior to the commencement of the decade the crops, ospecmlly thofi^ of the 
spring harvest, had been damaged for some years by excessive moisthre and tbe 
grouirh of a peculiarly persistent weed. Then came three virulent epid^cnics 
of cholera and t,ho famine of 1896-97, when, in one district, more than two- 
flfths of the ijopulation wore fain to seek a livelihood on the relief works. That 
this last calamity was the main factor in causing a loss of population seems > 
clear from tho circumstance that the only district which has escaped with only 
a nominal deorcasc is Jalaun, where the indebtedness of the laudownem is just 
as serious as it is in other paits of Bimdclkhand but where the crops are largely 
protected by irrigation The vital statistics show an exceptionally high death- 
rate in 1896 and 1897 combined with a very low birth-rate m this latter 
year and 1398. In Mirsapur, also, famine is probably to blame for the deca- 
dent condition of the po^mlation , 

The Eastern x>lain, vihich is lor the most part permanently settledy has 
sustained a general .decline. It suffered in the famine year, and also &om tho 
fever epidemic and from loss of crops caused by tbe excessive rains of 1894<, 
but Mr Burn considers that the main cause of its decadence is not so 
much an actual decrease iu the population as a more extended em%mtion 
to other parts of India and to the Colonies It is this tract which^ chiefly 
supplies agricultural, mining and factory labourers to Bengal and JiaEjam, 


Molo than milov of ihone i.hanni*lB wmc tut in the BulancUbahr d]»t.ri«;t alone. ’ 

t It is iraposBiblo to gauge tho general eflcH^ of revenue asBeflements on Uie proepentv of th/Q and 

(ouBetiuentJy on tho growth of populatiou llio productivenoBH of the land and t)ie aeeunty of the crop , 

HiiJ wlial luiy boa high aHBOsBmeiit in one place would be a very low one in another. JUoreoveTp al^ou^olpw 
assoBBinent lu one tract, adjomnig others wheie it is tugh, is likely to lesull in an influx of tho 

latiitr, it iH hy no means certain that a general low asBcssmeiit ib an nnimxed beneht, and rt iia.liflld InFBome 
aotbonlics that, wilUin limits u high asBOBsmeut acts as a spur audiiupiovOB cultivation* find thj^th>Ml|llllvatorB 
are better oil with high renU than w ith low lonts As a general ruJie may be said that all d«i£iittnonth 

are «o bghi that they are of small rmpoitancc compared with oUiS ououmBtaaces aOeetiw faich 

. ittnuno* disease* 111 jgutiou and tho like * apd it is only lu ezcc})tional oasoe* where .Uieliustit 

asHOBsment ib acooiupauiod b^ long continued bad seoBOciB oi other adverse conditions* tK xt they lii)adl^l?emquish* ‘ 
mouts and loss of pupalatioii lu most provinces thefe have been too few eeitlements in recent it to bo 

|K)jfsiblo to correlate tho i-obult^ with those of succossivo conc^uses* and In any case the subjject woeil# far too 

f ompUcatod foi it to be posr ibio to deal with it saiistartorily lu a oeusus i^epoii 'Ihe followms extras^ a note 

which 1 have received fioiu Mi Burn mar* however* be quoted m support of the view tiiat* uivlir ordinary 
Circumstances, asacssmenU have but little to do uith the movement of the population 

'* The most stnkuig figuiVB to nu lumil are tlione lor Baharanpur* MuzalTamagar* Moeamlb ^jflltoA^bahr* 
Aliguih, Basil* and G 01 akhimr All ot tiiose except Meerut and Abgarh weie settlod botweein IBnnd ISiU, 
under the Mime rules » Meorut and AligaiiihiAC ju«>it been resettled Bcivocu 1881 and dorado 

oi the nld HHfloment) Oorakb^Hir and Xhisti increased by 14 and 9 jier cent, while Saharappu^*- J|)^l!tttfarnaga) 
iiud Bulaudshuhr only increas^by ::,2 and J percent Botween 1891 and 3901* b> 

1 J pel cent while liindi rbso by o cent.* Baiiarunijui by 4 per fxmt^ Mutaffiotuigarj^ 
hluihi b\ JO per rcni The vtttnk^iona between east (Uoraidipur aiid^r 
iiul Ihilandshahr) in 1881*1891 189} *19(U ai'e in exactly oppwUg 

» It hoi in the old ot now sett dementi to e^^am such vanatioiiB. Hinia. 
t.o , MiMrut and Ijulandshahr* hs wiia the cilNStSlg 

oulviosi t>v 11 poi efid, vlnlo m ^ v 


tho tuti uuo, tbopopuUtiou iTuiOHBod ta^a 

•orayeai latui) uni Mo ul i\> * 1 1 bottled 2r> years ago. The uicMaso ib aboodib 
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and probably also to Barma and Bombay, though tor tho latter Provinces 
detailed figures shotving the actual districts of the United Pijonncta from which 
tlieir imnugrauts ^ uolfbi^ooming ; nor are any such statistics 

available is ' 1801 , ' It is impossible therefore to show by 

actual to -whit^' tb0se drstri&ra have lost since 1891 by a 

l?reater biMgtalioii. 

<7 ■ ^ j. • ’ ‘ ^ . 

I4i|$i' lKilQ40* — Alter gaining between 10 and II pet^cent. in each of the Summary 
periods iST^-Sl and 1881>9I the Baroda State has lost xmire than 19 per cent 
of the jME^edation recorded in the latter year qud its inh^bgitants now number to^uuli. " 
l,95^^2or 44,906 less thnn they did in 1872. • » ^ 

It it unnecessary to discuss at length tho causes of these variations as Condiijons 
thejr aro' identical with those already described in the case of the British 
territc^ bs Oujardt. It will suffice to say that the State enjoyed a full measure bitwion i8<ji 
of ^prosperity up to 1899-1900 and that the shocking depopulation which has 
sinoe t^en place is due entirely to the ravages of tho famine of that year. 

The ^uiuBer of emigrants from Baroda has declined from 252,000 to 202,000 and 
the immigrants to the State now number only 173,000 compared with 312,000 
in ISi^/'* '3D^a{^peai8, therefore, that the survivors from among the persons born 
in BAtnda who sought support on British relief works during tho famine 
had all Returned before the census, and that the only way in which emigration 
can have affected the result is by the disappearance of some of the foreigners 
enumerated in tho State in 1891. Even this can be held responsible ior 
only a small fraction of the decrease which, in the main, is due to aeaths from 
famine and its attendant ailments. The decrease though less than in the 
smaller Native States in tho neighbourhood, is greater 'than in the adja- 
cent British territory. Mr. BaJal says in his report that “a much heavier 
reduction would have token place, but for the flow of oharity from Govern- 
ment, and from the people in some cases. The State expended nearly 
a crore of rupees for the relief of the famine-stricken in various ways. The 
effect of tile affording of relief to such a largo extent has been that the ]ieoplo 
have' nCw learnt that the State is not represented only hy the Tax-Collector 
and the Village School-master, but hy those whose hearts go in sympathy 
with them in times of calamity, or in other words, that the Sirkar is their 
real Mayhap and not simply an idle pageant ” The Eamino Commissioners of 
1901, however, came to the conclusion that** the relief measures adopted in 
the Baroda State were so inadequate as to force Baroda' subjects to resort in 
large numbers to British territory for relief.” 

14)6. Cochin tind Tnivancore. — The Cochin «aud Travancoro States are 
attairiied to the Madras Government, and in paragraph 131 above their population 
has been included in that of the Madras Stotes, but thoir census was taken in- 
dopeujdently, and separate reports on the results have been prepared locally. The 
bmatlStetc of Cochin is lu a flourishing condition, and its present j>opulatiou ol 
812,026 is greater by 12^ per cent than it was m 1891 and by 35 per cent, than 
in 1878i the year of the first census. Although it has a density of nearly 600 
persons to, the square mile, it gains oonsidorably by the movements of the people 
bettveen it i^Qd*Contiguous territories, tiiz., the Travancoce State and tho Malabar 
• and^ Cl^wbore districts of Madras. The excess of immigrants over emigrants 
ha^ripdb during the decade from 15,000 to 35,000, and this accounts for nearly 
a qmkrter of the net increase. The reminder is due to natural development 
The -State escaped the horrors of famine; the lise of prices consequents on ^ 
scaroiiy elsewhere has been beneficial to the cultivators, but has caused suflciing 
to the jpborer classes, especially as tho local food supplies are insufficient and 
grafix’d^ to be imported from outside 

Trayanodre, the ancient Kerala, is credited with an oven greater in- 
orea;e^'^$;^, |rom 2,66J7,736 to 2,952,157, or at tho rate of 15 4 iier cent. During 
the decade, hofvever, an increment of only 6 5 per cent, was retiurnod, 

as coSS^, Jldth' 80 >’4r in Co^in, and Mr. Stuart was of opinion that the low 
rate iE part at |eaet. to omissions from the enumeration This 

view Travunoorc Census Ssipei intendont who give> 

roasopalB^j^l^l ^ a^ra ^ guy^ the'pcfktlarion was understated in 1 bOl to tho extent of 
some 83,0^ j[)imons,'ltdd if so, the true rute of incieabc since tliat jeai is onlj 
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1] 8 per cent. The de^de lias been fairly p^perons and healthy, and free 
from famine, though there vras some goarcity in the sonthem tracts which it is 
now proposed to ix^ate from the Kothayar The number of immigrants 

has risen from 17 thousand, and thaenEUgrajfisli^litQ 24 thousand, and 
the net XE^I^tion rej^sents about 1 o^,,Oxt the pO]polation of 1801. 

Th&' increase w greatest in the eastern naif M the State, trhiich is hilly 
and spalsely poptdated, and ed^eoially in the OardaxOdm^BBlsi, t]i»B"lu)me of the 
|tlant {tmn wnioh it gets its name, where it amounts to 46*8 pex cent. Only a 
quarter of the denizens of this thinly inhabited tract, which ooeupnes the north- 
east^m corner of the State*, on* the confines of the Coimbatore tiUd Madura 
districts of Madras, were* born within its borders ; one-dghth oome from 
other parts of Travancore, and three*fifths are immigrants from outade the State, 
attracted by the growing plantations of tea and cardamoms ; the number of 
these iqponicrs was greater than usual at the time when the oensutr was taten, 
as the harvesting of the cardamom crop was then in full swing The number of 
Europeans, who are found chiefly on the jihintations, has risen from 360 to 834 
m the course of iho decade This district now contsdns seven tames the popu- 
lation enumerated m 1876, hut there is ample room for further expansion and 
the densifj is still only 22 to the square mile. 

148 Central India The first systematic attempt to ascertain the population 
of the Centra] India Agonoy was made in 1881, but it was besOT with the 

usual difficulties at- 
tending a pioneer 
oensuB, and the po- 
pulation of 9,261,907 
shown by the returns 
was probably consi- 
derably less than the 
actual number. The 
rise of 11*4 per cent * 
brought out by the 
census of 1891, which 
showed a population 
of 10,818,812, was ♦ 
therefore due largely 
to greater acouraoy. 
The returns of the 
present census give 
a populatioa of 
8,626,781 or less by 
16*4 per oent* than 
that of the previous 
enumeration* Cap- 
tain Luard thinks that the population was overstated in 1891, this naay 
jiossibly have been the ease amongst the oomparative small communities of BhiLs 
and Qonds lor whom an estimate only was made, but it is doubt^ if any serious 
over-statement was possible where u regular oeusus was oarried dut. A defcMOtive 
c^'usus may lead to omissions but it cannot well result in dpuble enumeration to • 
jiny appreciable extent. The tabulation of the results'.is believed to^ have been ' 
impericctly supervised, but though this might lead to errors of detail, would 
not be likely to inort aso the figures showing the total population dealt > 

The loss of population is greatest m the western States, in tibie 
olovatod tract lying along the Ariavalli, Satpura and Vindbya xan||^ In 
several years the rainfall was deficient and the crops were poor. tract 

did not suffer from scarcity in 1897, but in 1899, an almost qi^l^te 
iuilure of the monsoon, following close on a deficient rainfall in tbe ^tuvious 
} ear, brought on a very severe famine, which was accompanied, as. nsoal, by 
choleia and bowel oomj^ints and a sort of paralyns attnbuted ^'.1^ eating 
of a kind of wild pulse. mortality was vciylugh, ,n»d Iwsaifc&d'^ at the 

present census :n o dectSasc' idf mUre than zii wfef pMgilEt{l^ of the 

Maluti Agency, and of nearly same projkui^hiEt'iifiibhtnf In the 

Indore Acenej nearly a third, andifi BhbpRwRr a Sfetth, of'tltt? popoidtion of 
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1891 has disappBaTBd. Thflss fig'ares, appalling as they are, have their 
counterpart in the adjoining States of Bajputana. 'the .least unsatisfootpry 
figures in this tr%<^ thoi^ itor thp, Ipdore Residency, wher« the decre- 
ment is only 6 lajge' in itself, but small 

in oomp9||^^^ IliBh the enonxLOUs losi^ in the Neighbouring States. During 
the faatnmi^^thhBe wag a great deal of emigra^n to the Central provinces and 
Indore, Bhopal and ether States, but by i^e time of the census the great 
majority of the .surnrors from among^ these refugees had returned to their 
homes, 'and, in the case of the Central Prorinoes, the number of pereons who 
owned Central India as their birth-place, was considerably jess than in 1891, 

It seems Oleary therefore, tliat the decrease recorded In the population of these 
States is due in the main to the heavy mortality of the famine year. > The 
States of Btmdelkhand and Baghelkhand escaped the famine of 1899-1900 but 
were hit uery hard by tliat of 1898-97 They had, moreover, su'ffered from 
excessive rainfall, which saturated the heavy black-cotton soil, in the earlier 
years of the decade. The public health was bad in several years, especially 
in 1807. The result of these adverse conditions is a decline of 10 2 per cent, lu 
Bundelkband and of 13‘0 pei^ cent, in Baghelkhand 

Us 

149. Gwalior. — In the northern part of Gwalior the conditions are similar 
to those of the States just mentioned, Wt in the south-west, in the Malwa and 
Isagarh Prants, a considerable area shares the conditions already described in the 
case of the western States, and here, while there was very liti^le distress in 
1896-97, there was a severe famine in 1899-1900. The net loss of population 
during the decade was 13’2 per cent. It occurred mainly in thd elevated 
country in the south-west ; iu the Gwalior Prant to the north, three districts 
show an increase, and three a decrease, of population, which, however, in no 
case exceeds 10 per cent. 

160. Hyderabad. — ^The first census of the Hyderabad State w'as effected in summary of 
1881 when the population was returned at 9,845,594 as compared with 11,141,142 wovemonts 
at the present census 'There was a growth of 17*1 per cent during the decade ^ 
1881-91, which has now been followed by a decrease of 3*4 per* cent 'The 
method of enumeration in 1881 seems to have been in many ways defective and 
no report on the operations was issued. In the report on the census of 1891 it 
is stated that much of the increase then ascertained was attributable to greater 
accuracy. Much of it was also due to the recovery of the people from tin* 
famine of 1876-78, and the sis southern districts which had suffered most 
showed a rate of growth twice as great as the other portions of the State. 

Since 1891 the State has suffered from a succession of bad seasons and in Cc>ndition» 
only two years was the rainfall favourable to the crops. The western districts, 
which adjoin the Bombay Deccan, shared in the famine of ] 896-97, the distress between i89i 
being greatest in the south-western tract which had suffered most severely m '‘"•i I'JOi 
1876-78. The evil effects of this famine were, howi'ver, slight comjiared with 
those of its successor of 1899-1900, which was most severely felt in the north- 
western districts, Aurangabad, Birh, Parhhani and Naldrug or Oosn' iiabad 
Plague appeared in 1897 in the tract adjoining Bombay and, by the time of (he 
census, 7,811 deaths from the disease had been reported, of which considerably mor(5 
' than a third occurred in the district of Oosmanahad. 'The immigrants from out- 
side fell from 383,713 in 1891 to 325,197 at the iiresent census and the emigrants 
from 887,988 to 317,790. Migration therefore had only a minor share in 
produoing the decrease disclosed by the present census, which is attributuhli* ' 
maix^ to a succession of had seasons and especially to the famine of 1899-1900 

TbsA thin famine is chiefly to blame is shown by the fact that praetically Movement 
the whole of the decrement has occurred in the tract where its ravages were 
mainly felt, which has lost nearly a fifth of the population that it contained 
in 1891. The districts which bore the brunt of the scarcity m 1896-97, 
with only one exception, show a substantial increase, amouming in the case 
of Qij^QM^Tgali knd Idngsugor to 14 and 9 per cent,, respectively. The other 
Bouth^&fcriots, except Eaichur, also show a fair general improvement, and so 
does Sirpifr-Taadur id fee north-east. The pnly distarict outside the zone of the 
f ^T«i*viA ^ wbiofa has sustained more than a nominal loss of population 

is which lies between the pre^ressive districts of Sirpur-Tandur and 
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Warangalj and, in the ahseiioe of any other eiqilanation, it would seem that there 
must have been soaie changes, intentional or accidental, in the boundary line 
followed in 1S91.* ^ .v., s 

ynnnriarv of 151. piftfiliilw* — Arot^h count of the population of KushmiT ^as effected 
i^”mTs 73 \o bujb^ result was quite unreliable and, we must look to tiie enumeration 

ivoT ^ of 1891 asgiving, for the first tSne, fairly accurate demog^phicdata. Since then 
the population has risen from 2,543,952 to 2,905,578 or bjr,, 1^*2 per cent. The 
Janunu Province in the south, with a present mpulaiion ofi,521,307« has grown 
by 6*7 per cent., while m Kashmir proper (1,157,394 inhabitants) the gain, is close 
on 22 per cent , knd in tlie fiWtier districts (226,877 inhabitants) itp4d per cent. 
Tlie rapid growth in the latter is due to the development of Gilgit now 

contains mor,e than two and-a-haK times the population recorded at Ihe last Census 
Conditions 1621 The period since 1891 h?is on the whole been prosperous. ThC greater 

Bflcci)t,g part of Jammu suffered from famine in 1899-1900; Kashmir proper escaped 
i)"iww”r]8<a hut prices have risen, owing to improved communications and better fhdlities 
and 1*101 for trade. The people have profited greatly by the extension of *settlemont 
operations, amongst the beneficial results of which may be mentioned a greater 
fixity of tenure, the substitution of cash for revenue in kind, the abolition of 
middlemen and of various vexatious imposts, the r^ulatiou of the system 
of forced labour and the remission of outstanding arrears of revenue. There 
have been two severe epidemics of cholera, but otherwise the public health 
has been fairly good Steady progress in vaccination has chocked one of the 
ebiof causes of mortality and the Srinagar water-works and improved city sani- 
tation have mitigat{3d the ravages of cholera The number of emigrants from 
Kashmir to the Puniab has fiillen from 111,775 in 1881 to 87,545 in 1891 and 
83,240 at the present census. The Census Superintendent attributes this to the 
improvements which have been made of late years m the administration of the 
State The immigrants of all kinds number 85,597 compared with 69,267 in 
1891 , they (jomc ohietly from the districts on the Punjab frontier— Sialkot, 
Gurdaspur, Giijrat and Hazara Amongst both emigrants and immigrants females 
are sliglitly more numerous than males The causes of the varying rat6 of pro- 
gress disclosed by different parts of the State liave not been very clearly stated 
in the local report 1 be general increase is assigned in the main to the advan- 
tages which tlie .cultivators have derived from the settlement operations, but in 
one of the .Tammu districts, Bldmbar, the portion which has been settled has 
lost population and the not increase in the district at large comes from two tahsils 
which have not yet been brought undei settlement. It is understood that the 
latter escaped the famiius while those which had been settled did not, Tliero 
seem to have been some alterations of boundaries since 1891. 
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153 .Hysore — In 1871 the inhabitants of Mysore numbered 5,065,402, 
hut in 1870-78 iJie people were overwhelmed by the most disastrous famine 
known m Southern India for many years, which wrought more havoc in Mysore 
than anywhere else. Four successive monsoons failed to bring their normal sup- 
]ily of ram Immonse sums were expended to help the starving people, and a^t one 
time nearly throe-fifths of the inhabitants were on relief works. The mortality 
was terrible and it has been estimated that one-quarter of the population was 
sjrept away by starvation or disease. When the next census \i as taken in 1881, 
the number of inliabitauts had fallen to 4,186,188, a loss of 17'2 pCr cent. Since 
then the recovery has been rapid, and dn increase of 18*1 per cent, in 1891 has 
now been followed by a iurther gain of 12 per cent The population now stands 
at 6,539,399, or more by 9 6 I'er cent, than it was in 1872. The rapid progress 
between 1881 and 1891 was the usual sequel of a bad famine, which carries off 
the veiy old and very young and leaves an exceptionally large proportion of 
tlie population at the repioductive ages 

164. Since 1891 the agricultural conditions have on the whqle j^naan^good. 
The crops failed to some extent m the Maiddn, or eastern portioH of Hie in 

1891-92 and ag^in 1896‘’97, but the distress was local and did, xiot amount to 
1 amine The public health >ras fairly satisfactory unta.^ phrgiie ap^ea^ in 

* Till oiil\ kuown ilUnaUuns have mer«4y in a redvi.'tiA of tlie aroft of th« dutzkt by obeot 4 sqiiaii 

mi3e9 which would be iiiBiiflioiont tp ftOOOiMit iw the dimittutuiu xn thtf 
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A.uf{ubt 1898 and did great mischief 'J’he total r* gihtercd mortality from this 
cause up to the time of the censui exceeded 36, 1)v»0, of which more than half 
occurred in the citiea of Mysore aid Bangaloro, including tlio Civil ifnd Military 
Sldtion. The opidemic had also serious tndireot oquscqueuccs lu the dislocation 
ol trade^i and the return to their old hoihes of^many settlers from other tracts. 

On the ot^erhand, the rapid derelopnient of the X^olar Gold Mines and the con- 
sequent ^heral expansion ot trade and industrial activity, including the con- 
struction of the Cau'^y Power Works, where electricity is generated for work- 
ing the machinery in the Gold Fields a hundred mile® a>vay, coupled with the 
extension of the State system of railways and 4rrigj\J;ion works, have not only 
provided the labouring classes within the State with remunciatiife employment 
and greatly augmented the general prosperity of the people, but have also stimu- 
lated immigration in a roniarkahle degree. As stated above, the plague which 
was raging when the census w'as taken, must have driven away many ,of the 
temporary settlers, but in spite of this the number of iinniigrants has nson from 
196,798 at the previous, to 306,293 at the present, census I’he number of emi- 
grants has fallen fiom 143,533 to 131,682. The not gain tiom these movements 
of the people accounts for about a sixth of the total growth oi the population. 

166. Of the eight districts into which the State is divided, the greatest Movoment 
increase is in Kolar, where it amounts to no less than 22 4 per cent , ol winch 
nearly three-fifths is due to imnigration from outside the limits of the State. 

The sparsely inhabited districts of Chitaldrug and Tumkur, also in the Maiddn, 
show an exceptionally rapid growth, but the latter has still not quite recovered 
from the losses it. sustained by tamino more than twenty years ago In Mysore 
and Bangalore the increases ot 9 5 and 12 3 per conr., respectively, would have 
been greater but for the set back wdiicli the urban population m these* tracts has 
received, owjng to direct and indirect losses fiom pJaguo The MaUiad, or hilly 
tract in the west of the State, is loss progressive A lair gain has been regis- 
tered in the oolieo-growing districts of Kadui and Hasan, but Shimoga, on the 
Boaibay bordoi, has only a uominal increase Very little ooltec is grown here, 
the climate is unhealthy, and the population has long beeu nearly stationary. 

156 liiljputtlllil — The Stitos composmg the Ilajimtana Agohey, after Summary <>1 
gaming 3 ust over 2 millions between 1881, when tho liist c^msus was taken, and 
1891, have lo-st in the bust decade no less tli m 2,2 »7,203 or 18 9 .per cent The j’ndTyoi ^ 
population at the present oensiis stands at 9,723,301, which is less b.v 210,898 
than it was twenty years earlier Tim deoaile preceding the census ol 1891 
W'as one of prosperity and steady giow'tli, and the apparent inereaso was possibly 
exaggerated by omissions from the pioneer t‘ount of 1881 m a tract where an 
opi ration of the kind is beset with special difficulties* 

157. Since 1891 the country has suffered li'oai a succo^siou of seasons of 
deficient or ill-distnbuted rainfall In the fust year ot the decade severe scarcity movement 
W. 1 S felt in Marw'ar, Bikaner and Jaisalmei, the tJiree States lying west of i«tvy«eii i8t>i 
the Aravalli range, in the region ot sandy desert and scanty rainCall w Inch 
forms the “ North- West Dry Are.i,” described m tie* last Chapter. In 1895 
the same tract obtained barely two-ilurds ot its oidiuaiy rainlail and relief 
operations were started in Jaisalmer The next season was also untavourablo 
and famine onditions spread into Bikaner; Marwar was allectcd by scarcity and 
^ther© was also some distress east of the Aravallis, in Dlioljmr and Bharat^iu* 
which lie in the “ Indo-Gangotic plaiiy west.” The rainfall was again 
deficient in 1898, while m 1899 the mousoon ]>ractieally ceased towards the , 
end of July, and the abnormal heat withered the grass and standing crofs, 
dried* up many of the irrigation tanks and wells, and brought on a famine 
more severe even than that of 1868-69. Everything that Iho supremo Gov- 
ernment could do to cope w ith the calamity was done Loans were made to 
the various durbars on favourable terms, aFammo Commiasioner was ajipojuted, 
and Engineers and Staff Corjis officers were deputed to assist in sujiervising 
the administration of relief The durbar^ were, however, impieparcd, and valuable 
tune was lost in making the necessary arrangements and eolloetuig the 
required esKsblishments, The distress continued to grow until June 1900, 
when 6'per cent? of the populattou was in receipt of relief * Luiing the next 

* For a severe famitie the proportion of poi som receiving i t'lief wat* vory -tmall In Bome pii-ts of Bi itihh tern - 
tory, m the course of the same fatniciei over HO per cent* of the populati jn wctu ai quo timo lu reutipt of Sutc Aid. 
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IIiKc moullis, liovvevev, lioavy raia fell and the numbers oq the reUet woiks 
lapidly ihvindled away. Tevei* epidemics broke out in lb92, 1899 and 1900, 
the most vifulent of all being that which followed the heavy rainfall of August 

* “ and September 1900, 
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which was aiacu m 
its mvages ’’ by the 
impaired vitality of 
^the jwople. Vital sta- 
tistics scarcely exist 
in Biajputana, but the 
general consensus of 
opinion is that the 
mortality from fever, 
Irom August 1900 h) 
Vebruary 1901, ex- 
ceeded that caused by 
want of food in the 
period during wliicli 
1 amine conditions 
jn-cvailed However 
that may be, it is 
I)robable that the 
population at the 

ol 1^1)1) Avas at, least as great as in lb91, and that the U'^hole of the 
(l( erccis?* 'uhieh hi^s takim place is attributable to famine and disease during tlic 
Avo Aeara immediately piee 'ding the jireseut census It has been said that 
much ol (he Jos', is duett* emigmtion, and it is av cl I known that during the famine 
lilt' ivdief Avorks in the adjoining British territory AATrc croAvded with halt- 
si .ir\ed w .uiderers Liom Itaiputana In the l.ajputana Bamine Iteport the 
miuiber (jf lamine emigrants is placed at nearly three-quarters of a million. 
The traditional custom ol the inhabitants of tlio vast desert tiacts forming the 
Avestnn Stales is to emigrate with their flocks and lierds on the first sign ol 
seared j , beloie the glass Avithers and the scanty sources of water supply dry 
up and ,1 Avell-known provcrti mdioativo ot this iiraciiee lias already been 
(pioted * At the same lime the number of persons born in Ltajputaua Avho Avere 
J<umd in other paits ,ol India on the night of the census Avas almost the same 
as it Avas if'ii A ears eaidicr, and it would seoui, thcrcloro, that tin* J amino refugees 
must either li<ive du'd <;r returned homo bi lore that date, so that emigration 
of uat ivf's of the ll.nput<ina States cannot bo ludd responsible for any appre- 
ciable ]».‘iit ol (lie falling oi> The luimbei ot mimigranis from outside, however, 
li.is ileero.iscd during tlio decade by about 173,000 and this may possibly bo due 
mainly to the letuiii to tlicir old homes of persons born olseAV'herc But even 
so, the losses owing to famine and its sequelse must exceed two millions or, 
saA , ] 71 per cent 

l.-ib The loss ol jiojiulation mthe three States Avost of the Aravallis is about 
.‘I (luarticr ol the total recorded in 1S91, aud in Jaisalmcr, Avhere there are now 
only 6 jiersous to the square mile, it exceeds a third. The figures for some of 
the southern Stall's on the east side of the AiaA'allis are even more appalling, and 
kj^evvar, Buiidi, Paitabgarh and Ihalavvar have all lost more than tAVO-Mths ' 
of Iheir inhuhitaiits t Further iiorth,^in Jaipur, the famine was severe almost 

• Ante, 

111 uiio ol two Stiitcb 111 Mils T)ut of tlip A^one\ where tlio loss xs leas, or where thei'o is an apparent gain of 
the coiupariHOii i*' inujbiljh, hk iI huith out of the account the Bhil aud Ox’UBBxa population at the 
\k\nt of ilio iciiBUH ot INUl Tlic ]‘ri.stnt Ccnsuit Supermtendout, being of opinion that the estimates of tlic 
hliiin^tij ol these tnboK nia«’ic jm au 1 Uir icitiiin btutcB or xnu'tb of states where they were not 1 ‘egularly 

LiiuiiH 1 itiHl weie pitched t(xi high i stvlu liO tUciu ibo^cthov, thus roduoin^' the population of Ilujputana, as shown 
jnllii ccimuh i ablcs ot 1S81 and 18*H b\ I o >,3 1 an 1 2!!{'*,S3T jcspcctivcly The question whetheri and it so, 
to wliiil i Ui(*»o wUc in c'\it.bs iht truth i» a vci^ comjihcated one, and is obscured not only by the 

t uuii;H(^i)uu tliiit tilde uiii\ ha\e brfdi initiation lioiu luunicruted to uueuuuitratod tracts^ but also by the want of 
ill ii! itc in lot III it ion lib to the piccibo ureas to which som ot the Obtimites flppl^i aud by the undoubted fact that the 
llliils nui-'t liaio huITi icd in the lamine to a gic *tci oxlcnl than other sections of the community^ so that the rcbulis 
toi till 1 ittd L iiiiiot bt talstiQ as iiilicative ol the losbcn bustaiUcd by those wild and tixnid people* On the whole, 
i ow<.\d tlii iiidLiice tluit tbeir number nus sorioubl} oi or-estunatod at previous enumerations is, to my mind, 
n \t r\ I oTiMiu 111 iud ju any case, the enor due to the inclusion ol these figures, even if are somcithat high, 
iiuinoi Lt • (» d h-- ^ li it ichulting iiom their tutai omi'^niou t f thljy be added to the population foi 1681 and 18U1 
shown in Tuhl^ J I oi liic pn ‘>iut Census the decrease in Raiputdia us a whole comes to 3*7 per dent as compared 
wiUi ISb), ml *20 1 jH*i I out as compaied with IBllL The coii'cspoudu^ vaiiatioiis per cent since 1861 foi the 
jiidivuliui i^M i ul 1 , i 'n i lurtum of the estimated Rhil and OraHsi i population aic as follows . 

Mewar — J4 7, Huugapui — /J u, kiiubalgaih — 18 8, biiulu — IbU 
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everywhere, but thauks to the excellence of the relu r^opeiation*), and fo llu ir 
timely inauguration, the decrease in population is only CvS. percent. In Ihe 
north-west, where the population is more dense and ihe country «nei go*, into 
the Indo-Gangetio plain, the full force of the famine was itot felt, but malaiial 
fever was Tcry prevalent. Bharatpur and DhoTpur sliojr a lo'-s of 2 and 
3 per cent, respectively; Karauli is stationary, and Alwar, nhich las benehtt'd 
for some years by careful and wise administratioif, has an ineiease ol^ noaily 
8 per cent. 


General Summary, <. 

169. The movement of the population ip each of the provinces and states Eiiiinnf.tion 
which make up this groat Empire having now been briefly reviewed, an attein])t d[,„7oicnsn# 
will be made to focus the main results and to present tbora from a wider and of low tm-is 
more general aspect. The projiortionate growth of the population disclosed hy 
the returns for successive enumerations is shown iifsnb«-idiary fable No T The 
gross increase of the.jiopnlation during the decade preceding the census of 1 901 w'as 
2 4i per cent , compared with 13 I and 23 1 per eent in tlie jienods 1881-91 and 
1872-81 respectively, hut, as already explained, the real progi’css is obscured l»y 
the gradual extension of the ar(;a included within the scope of the census opeia- 
tions. Of the increase of nearly 48 niilhons recoided in 1881, no b'ss tl.nn 3‘* 
millions was diTivod from the counting of new' areas,* and of tlu* increases of 31 
millions and 7 millions registered in 1891 and 1001, nidi ions nn(’>2j millions 
respectively were obtained in the same w'ay The exclusion of these .fictitious 
gains reduces the rale of increase in the three jicriods 1872-1881, 188l-lSt)l, 
and 1891-1901 to 0 8, 10 9 and 1 5 per cent .respectively. 

160. It IS less (asy to estimate the effect ol the gradual improvement uhieh KlmiiDa^ ion 
lias taken place in the accuracy of each Ci'psh enimicrafion Thi're can bi* no doubt 
whatever that serious omissions occurred m 1872,i and in the lepoii on the MuT^'tn'u- 
results of the present census in Bengal, whore sonic sti iking instames ol the nuntion 
incomphteness of that pioneer count are quoted, the eonelnsion is auix’ed at 
that, of the increase of 1 per eent recorded in 1881, half, at the very least, 
was due to this cause. In the United Provinces, winch endured the "horrors of 
famine in 1877-78, the Census Supciintendent of 1881 was of ojnniou that tin* 
gain of 6 3 per cent then disclos(xl was wholly fictitious, being due solely to 
faulty enumeration in 1872. It is not likoly that the census of that, year in 
these two provinces which, with their states, contained hetwecii them more 
than half the total population then emimerated, was below the general standaid 
of accuracy attained elsewhere, and if this assumption bo granted, the increase 
of population between 1872 and 1881, which has bten reduced to 0 8 per cent 
by the exclusion of areas dealt with for the first time in 1881, almost or n holly 
disappears J In any case it may fan ly be concluded that the triii' rate of progre.ss 
during this peiiod was certainly not greater than that during the decade preijed- 
mg the Census of 1901. 

Between 1881 and 1891 the gain due to the greater coinpletiuiess of the 
enumeration was much smaller, but it was neyeitheless considerable In 
Bengal it lias been estimated, on fairly reasonable grounds, to an omit to ball a 
million, and in the United Provinces, to more than a third of a million. It must 
•have been propoi-tionately greater in the tracts of nlu eh tlie first census w’s 
taken in 1891, and it seems probable that in India as a whole the gain on tins 
account may have been more, but was certainly not less, than 1 per cent Ju 

» ' — 

* The new areaR are as follows — 

In iflfii— 

Convict Seitlement in AndannauB, Centred India Agency, HytUndmil, Puiijcib Sf Ka’piiUtu, 

Manipur. 

In mi-- 

North lushiii, Upper Burma (excluding Siian States), Qiutia, Kashmir, Sikkim 
In 1901 — 

Native tribes in Andanrann, Manipur (Hobedulos dtVroTeJ in 1801). pul of LiiOi u IIiIJm slum i^lnfc^, 
part of Cpper Burma, Mulaknud, Dir, 8wat, Obiti.il, Kuinim and hliii'ini Conntiy in Nurlli W< 8t 
Frontier Province, Bah.obiBtHU and Babuliintan Agoni y 
t In Bome ProvmceB the first enumeration wae <ffeotril in y< hn 1871 in Madi m imd My^oie, 

in 1875 m Ooobin and Travancore, and In 11^08 in the Punjab 

J The definoncY^in Madras in 1871 was subsoquciitly eatiinaled to l»o ‘tlmuf 8>0 Ono 1 1 ro, the di'gnt uf 
error there was Iras uiandu Bengal and Ibe United Piovim-es, but < wing to Ihe f mi me wlm li inteivem d btfoic 
the next enumeration, it was more difficult there than eWwbeio form an opinion nu to theevfimtto whuh the 
rJennui of 1871 was defective. 
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I POlilio c^oneral standard of nocuracy was so high tliat there was little room 
lor fuHher improTCjnenl.* • 

H may therefore he concluded that the true growth of the population 
line > iMfthoti s,mc(* 1 Jn 72 has been fts Jpllows ; — 

M. -V ’l srV ’" From 1872 t% 1681— possibly nil, and certainly not wore than 1*6 per oent. 

From 1881 to 789 f— about 9 8 per oent. 

From 1891 to 7997— aflbout 1 5 per oent. 

Hn. f RtiaiyBis 162. The net increase disclosed by successive enumerations is the resultant of 

ifotiB 1 SOI— divergent figures for individual provinces and states. The changes that have 

taken place in tho 4 iopulahon of,each political unit since 1872 have already been 
discussed, and 1 11x5 results" for some of the main provinces are shown in graphic 
, form m the accompanying dia- 

Ttiaqram Khomnq ihe vanation since lf^72 per ^flOn of the gram. In Spite of the eXClusiOU, 

pop^auon ,n cctau^ J‘,oinncc. Burma, of^the gain 

" t . due to the enumeration of fresh 

' areas, this province shows a far 

. _| / more rapid rate of progress than 

/any otluT part of India, and its 

, 9 Po , _ - „ population has almost doubled in 

j the short qiacc of 29 years Assam 

1850 - - . also IS growing fast, but its true 

/ inisrease, since 1 ‘^91, is obscured 

•,800 t— by the addition of now tincts not 

/ dealt with in that year The Cen- 

,780 j tral Provinces, whieh rivalleil 

■ ‘ / Assam in its progress during the 

rjjio ■ first two periods dealt with, 

/ ^ has experieneed a severe sot-hack 

1650 > — and its popiikilion is now almost 

^ ' the same as it w'as 20 years ago. 

1600 . i Bombay also has lost pround but, 

' ‘ 4’ thanks tx) the steady growth of 

.^5, j /' Sind, where the physical and 

' climatic conditions resemble those 

1500 -- t of the Puniab rather than Bombay 

! / proper, the famine has produced 

M50 J- * 7^ a comparatively small decrease in 

/ y/ the population taken as a whole. 

woo- -- j — / only other remark suggested 

/ m / by an examination of this diagram 

1550 - ! / IS the general irregularity of the 

curves In Burma the rate of 

I3DO / — growth is both rapid and uniform, 

®^®®whore poiaods of deca- 

'2*50 “ / - den ce have been folloA»’ed by periods 

/ / N of vapid grow th, and these again 

>100 - - / / C have been marked by a slackened 

' / / vate of increase in the ensuing 

/ // t"' T decade. This would seem to sng-. 

' // l ' - se>t a specially rapid dcTclop- 

\m f // X " * inent during the next 10 years in 

* L// •• J' '' Bombay proper and the Oeijtral 

' ' - '' Provinces, but it is always unsafe 

^ -K- , I lo prophesy and is especially so 

iocic'*p.r*'n ^ — j--.-. present time, when the 

.1. ^ jQo, shadow of the plague is still 

growing broader and blacker. 

166. Taking the district or corresponding division of Native States as the 
unit, 1 have distinguished in sub^idialy table No V the areas in each provinne 

• 'Uiorr ’txTH a « ( iisulprablc inmiwe owing enumerutton m Upper Btirina rtnd n few romoie tutefs 

ilmflviii Ni^is< Stutis, but the total population of Hit'll auih ih ho Hmall compared with that of the whok 
(ouiitry, I hut tbi giuii is imppreciahle* and ih terta nh not greater than the loss due to new oim^sioiis 

iu pla< Dvhni p\ ijuc wj\k pn talent at the time when the OA'nRUB of 19 il was taken 
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or state which have added to their population fi’om .those Avlneh have lost 
ground during the last decade. Jt thus apphars that the increast* of 1 5 per 
cent, in India as a whole (excluding the gam due to the ennmevatllon of nf^\ 
areas) is the combination of a growth of 8*6 per, centi. in an area of 9 1-3,016 
square miles, with a population at the present census of 193,790,61.5 persons 
and a density of 206 persons per square mile, with a decline of 10 1 per cent 
in an area of 606,973 square miles with a present population of 97,880,087 Jtnd 
a density of 161 persons to the square mile. In British teiritoiy thcie has been 
a gain of 8*2 percent, over about three*quaitcis of the total area and population, 
and a..lo68 of 6 7 per cent, in the remaining mie-qyarter • In the Stati's and 
Agencies the area showing a gain is consideiably less than that here there has 
been a decline ; tlio population of the former has risen from 25 to nearly 28 
millions, or at the rate of ll'l j’cr cent , whih^ that of the lattei has lallen 
from 4] t6 34 millions, a decrease' ot 17 3 ] or cent ThcnttroMill »f these 
variations is u gain of 3 9 per ceiit. in the population of British te'iritory and 
a decline of 0 6 per oeiit in that of the Native States. 

164 It is impoasihlc in the space available to deal at any length with the C oiBpai i^oTi 
returns of birtlis and deaths collected in various parts ot India. TJiese* statistics 
are based on information received periodically from village natchmen and other n,oL Mi.ii* 
similar subordinates, who jiossess little or no education and over whom it is im- ' '’y 
possible to exercise very close supervision, fn the larger provinces consider- [,',^' 1 ’^ -in-i 
able attention has been paid, of recent yi'ars, to the impiwoment of the returns 
and, in some cases, so fai as the total number ol vital ocouriencos w eonceriK'd, 
the degree of eiTor has been greatly reduced, so that ('vemf ,i ceiii.n nnmhcr 
of births and deaths are still left unreported, tlio consequent inaccuracy i*, believed 
to be small and fairly constant fn subsidiary table No VI, a comjiaiison will he 
found between the actual population of the main tracis when* vital statistics 
are recorded, as shown by the census of 1903, with the n'sults ohtamed by adding 
to the corresponding population of 1891 the births repoitcd during the dceadi* 
and deducting the deaths. The tigures are in some cases obscured by migration, 
especially in Assam and the United Provinces, hut olpowhere the estimated popu- 
lation indicated by the vital statistics corresponds to a remarkable dcgiei' with 
that ascertained at the census It appears, thereloro, that these retuins now^ 
afford a fairly corroot indication, not only of the variations that take place 
from time to time in the public lu'alth, but also of the actual growth or deca- 
dence of the population, and reference has accordingly .been made to them 
repeatedly in the notes on the movement of the population of different provinces 
as affording a measure of the comparative healthiness or unhcallhinoss ol 
different seasons and of the effects of famine on the mortality * 

In other directions very little reliance can he placed 011 these ri'tuins. The 
error in respect of age at death is just as great as it is in the case of the age rctmni 
of the census The diagnosis of diseases is also very imperfect Cholera, dysen- 
tery and small-jjox; are known, hut most other complaints are indisi'i iminatelv 
classed as fever 

166 The movement of the population depends on v^arious factors, tailing pu tors oji 
broadly into two distmot graups On the one hand, there are the social practices in(.\c- 
of the people, amongst wdiich may he enumerated the age at, and universality ol, 
marriage, the extent to which widowers and widows rt'marry, the prevalence ol 
•abortion and infanticide, and the degree of caroand mtelligonec witli wlnoh 
children are ushered into life, and brought up, especially during the critical 
first few months after birth. On the otlier, there arc the physical, material or .. . 
tomal factors which affect their longevity and fecundity, such as fninim', ehangi's , 
in their general material condition, disease, and migration Ihe former group ol 
factors, which change hut slowly and whose influence is fairly constant tor long 
periods of time, will be dealt with when tlie ago and mariiage statistics are In ought 
under examination, and the discussion in this Chapter will be conljned io the 
second group, i.e., to the external factors, which are those that chiefly affect 1 1n* 
Buctuations in the rate of growth in successive decailcs It may, however, be 
noted in respect of the social factors that marriage is almost uinv eisal <uid that, 


* It seems probalfle that tLo deiiths of small ibiUlren me not 8o fuHy repoi*tetl im those of ailults and tint 
the standard of ao( uraoy falls off w lenevcr epidemic dibcnse is spriially pmvilonl This coitainl}^ luippi^iiH 
with plague and it is probably also th* case with tholcra At the same time if would ipp<ar, fioin the gtiui il 
result doBcnbed above, that the omisBionH from both hhIcm of tJio luccuct mi lo or Ksh bnljiiuc oin auothei 
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Ailvi^rso 
i onditioxis 
of tltc wit' 
(1) Fimiu 


Number of 
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I Vj Ion 
btra if s Still 
inontft 


4311.622 

67,160 


18UI 

1264. 580 
53,i)27 


although thp prohibition* of widow marriage amongst largo sections of the com- 
munity renders sterile a considefahlo number of women capable of bearing 
children, the birth-rate in India is far higher than in any country of Western 
Europe. Owing partly a Ijeavy mortality amongst small children, the death- 
rate IS also high, but the resultant tendency of the social factors is to produce a 
fairly rajnd growth of the population The extent to whi<h this growth is fos- 
tei!^,d or checked depends upon the external factors which will now he passed in 
review.* 

166 In the case of some individual provinces and states, such as Assam, 
Burma and Mysoi’c, i\e h?^v(‘ seem that immigration plays an important part in 
determining tbd variation in the population, hut in India, as a whole, it is an item 
of very small account The totnl number of immigrants from foreign coun- 
tn’os at the present census was only (42,000, or 2 per 1 ,000 of the population, 
comfiarcd with (500,000 in IbOl and 409,000 in 1881 Of the corresponding 

emigration complete information is not 
avnilahle. The number of persons bom 
in India who were enumerated in Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements at the last 
two censuses of those Colonu's is noted in the 
margin We have no means of gauging the 
numbiT of emigrants to Nepal, Afghanistan, 
Tibet and Bhotan, but in the case of Nepal, 
at least, the nmnhiT is liclicv (‘d to he considerable Neither are the census returns 
available lor Euiop^jamrountrics or Brit.ish Colonies other than the two already 
inentiomxl 'J’lie nninher of natives of India residing in Europe is inconsider- 
ahli‘, while for the C'olonics etc , av(' may, in the absence of the census figuies, 
refer to those obtained by tJie Erotoetor of Emigrants According to the returns 

published by him there were no less than 
611,4(54 natives of India residing m tlu' 
places shown in the margin dunng the year 
1900.t There was aho, up to the 31st March 
a total cmiL'ration of 34,347 natives of 
India I’ccrinfed for u'ork in Uganda, of whom 
9,8u4 liad a gam returned to 1 ndia on the termi- 
nation of their agr(‘cments and 710 had died 
There were in addition 2,430 free emi grants 
regarding whose subsequent movements 
details are not available It may be assumed 
" ~ ' that about 26,000 natives of India were 

actuall} m Uganda at thh time of the census. It was estimated in 1898 that 
there wore at that time 5,000 natives of India in the Traiisvaal, and a year latiT 
the number in Cepe Colony, Basutoland and South Bhodesia was reported to he 
5^,913 , there arc believed to be about 10,0(>0 in Zanzibar and the census of 1891 
showed aliout 15,000 in Australia and New Zealand , for all these places com- 
lunod we maj place the total at 35,000 If wo assume that Nc^ial contains the 
same number of emigrants from India as are received from that State by the 
British distncts which adjoin it, or about 158,000, and, making a rough guess, 
take 50,000, as the number who are resident in Afghanistan, Bhotan and other 
countries for wlncb no definite information is lortbcoming, the aggregate 
number of emigrants amounts to 1,374,000, or more by 732,000 than the number ‘ 
of immigrants counted m India on tlie 1st March 1901 The adverse balance, 
though considerable by itself, forms a very small fraction of the total 
population and migration may, therefore, be neglected when dealing with the 
movement of the population in India as a whole 

167. We have seen that the main influence causing fluctuations in the 
rale of growth of a community at different periods is its material condition, and in 
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* 1 1)0 rqpirl rate at the population ik lapihlo of growing \\lien all eonditions are favourable will be 

fioni the rosultB alr»'rtdy desiribeil lu the o'\Be ot Louver Barma nnd Fastem Bengal. 

t The biitigtjcB of cmignitioii to the Colonies show that in ail 198 686, perBons left India during the decade 
•if vrhoTii 120,560 woia natives of the Unitoo Provintes 80.775 of the P un 3 ab, 28,314 of MadraSi and 11,357 of 
the baltince hf'ini; miule up of smaller contributioiLH by Ur other pnmnoes and variouB native states 
(I in uv ill anil Coniimrtial Statiatn's of British Inili.i, Ninth issue, page 486 ) Having tegard to the number 
of nativi'B of JB(iia utuiilU itsiilent in the Colomeh it bccms doubtful it the returns of emigration are complete 
A 1 out onc-quirlir (if 1 1 c iim^nifits eventually return home, bi ’nging with them BBvmgB which, in the decade 
precedinp: the preB(.nl cen-au'., wofi estimated at 70 fai/ts of rupees 
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a country like India, whore two-tliiids of the im‘oi)1c <ire (U‘p(‘ndent on agriculture, 
this varies with the state of the harvests ‘VVlieu tlir ciops fire good 
tlie people are prosperous, but when they fail the pinch of scarcity is at 
once felt It has been repeatedly shown, in discussing ih(3 raoiomont of popu- 
lation in the different provinces and states, how intimately the variations nhicdi 
have been revealed at succeeding enumerationsaroconnecicd-wiihtln'oeiuu- 
renco of famine. When there has been a famine Trn the period botweeu tvio 
censuses, the popidation is stationary or clecadent, hut when there lias lasai i.o 
famine, it is progressive The lato of growth is greatest during a period ol good 
crops following close on the heels of a famine Uhe reason for this is paitly 
tliat a calamity of tlio sort causes a high mortality, chiefly amongst the very 
old and the very young and other persons already of a feeble constitution, so 
that when it is over, the population contains an unusually high proportion of 
healthy persons at the reproductive ages, and partly hoeause, hy reducing the 
numlier of dependents to be supported, its ultimate effect is to improve tJio 
resources of the poorer classes and so encouiage them to have larger families * 
Thus Orissa, which lost a quarter of its population in the famine of lSGo-67, 
gained nearly 18 per cent, in the peiiod between the censuses of 1872 and 1881 
Madras having suffered severely in the famine of 1876-78, added 15 1 jicr <!ent. 
to its population between 1881 and 1801, and Bombay, which shared in the 
Sfime calamity, had an almost identical increment 

169. In India, as a whole, the decade ending in 1891 was remarkably ivee 
from SCI ious crop failure, while the preceding period witnessed several, widespread 
iamincs. It is thus easy to see uhy the population was very ncaily stationary 
between 1872 and 1881 and grew rapidly in the next ten years, lint it was 
not likely tliat such rajiid progress would he maintained Eycn with a eontj nu- 
ance of good seasons a period of lapid increase would naturally lie succeedisl 
by one of slower growth own'ng to Iho diminished number of persons at the le- 
productivc ages about 15 years alter a famine and the exceptionally lai go number 
of } oung children Moreover good seasons and bad go in cycles and a s.uc^’nssion 
of fat j ears is invariably follow'cd by a scri(‘8 of lean ones This sequence of even ts 
was noticed by Mr. Baines who, in dealing with the icsults oi the census ol 
1891, wrote — • 

“ The rate of increase Ihus implied is not likely to ho mnintaincd, and uftoi so many ^oars 
of average seasons, previous expeiienoe in India warrants tho oxjieotation ol a dieok to Iho 
growth of population, such as that which occiiirod botwcou 1801 aud 1H71 and IS71 and ISsl 
The med&uies to pic\cn(. the loss of life that havohcun briefly loiirhed Uijioii in CJh.iptc'i ITT will, 
no doubt, mitigate the seventy with whicli this chock is applied, so fai as its dirici action i 
111 <|iics(.Kni, but, ncveitheless, it will not be surprising lo llioeo who have * vtn glamcd at 
1 hose statistics, it there bo in 191 1, if not 10 years soonci, a cousidcrablo ica«ljustmont ot the 
ago distribution at tbo beginning and end of the table*' ” • 

Tlio anticipated has happened and the jicriod fiom 1891 to 1901 was 
even more disastrous to the cultivators than tliat from 1872 to 1881 The 
adverse conditions of the decade liavo been rc 2 ) 0 .*itcdly mentioned in tlio 
not<?s on movement m individual provinces and stall's, hut it will bo conA'^mi- 
ont to give a brief summary of their leading Icaturos m India ns a whoh' In 
1891-92 tlicrc was scarcity over a considerable area in Aladras and Bombay, 
and in parts of Bihar. In 1895 a Aveak monsoon led to extensive ciop- 
failure in the southern districts of the United PioAwnccs, and a sudden cessation 

the rams of 1890 resulted in famine in the United I*rovmei's, tin* Central 
•Provinces, and Bcrar, and parts of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the Tunjal), lJ 2 >p(‘i 
Burma, B-ajputana, Central India and Hyderabad. Allogotlicr an ari'a of about 
300,000 square miles with a poiiulation of nearly 70 nulhoiis aaus affected aiw’.T' 
on the average, two million jiersons were relieved daily during tbo IavcIa'c months 
from October 1896 to September 1897 ; the number rose to more than t millions 
at the time of greatest distress. Ihe loss of food crops was placed at IS or T9 

• It has Mioro than once been pointed oat by Sctileiuent Officers th.it Iho ^‘l/o of tlio f muU v a r< s u n h i In 
mateiial condition of the people, that a landless lahonrer'a family ib on the ivei iff*’ BO'.illt i I li ni IIi il nt i 
small cultivator, and tho family of tho latter than that of one with a 1 irge hoUiiif;, Al '•/ 1 11 n j>nt S< til im nt 
Report, pago 364, and llejiort on Alulorial Condition of small Agiiculluiibls ,vnd Libouins m 9 ‘ O i liistin I , 
pagi s 17 and 23 

A rapid riso in the biTl1t*rate aft«r any inuiBual < atastroplic is a will known plienomenon iM Rirtillon t ly, — 

“ li iintabtu b’ahaisao, A la snitc do H nuptialito, loraiino la iinpiil itiou snlnt tpioliim di'.ihlie (guerro, dwot., 
tlioiuage <tc) I<a poiiifdo do criso, line fois passoe, l.i nitalitc dovjont pill'. foit< <jii i lit niliit .wtinl l.i 1 1 ise 
ii>nin.e m li poptilafion i^prouvait lo lObOiii do lt,paiti le it in,>s p. iilu ’ (Coins l.li mt.nt»no dt, hi 
Admini<ttf*iti\c, p.igc 477 ) 

« • 
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iiiillioii tons. The Commission ai)[>ointotl to revu'w tlic systom on which rolioC 
n as acluiinistci'od in this famine and to i*;athcr up its lessons canio to the conclusion 
th.it “ while the areas over which intense or severe distress prevailed were ji'reater 
ilmii in any previous ‘fainmc, the degree ot success attained in the roller oi 
distress and the saving of huiiian lile was, if not complete, far greater than any 
that has yet hcen rocoided m f.imines that arc at all compamhlc with it ” 

In *1801) the monsoon agdin failed, and the results nere even more disastrous, 
for though the ])o])ulation anccted was slightly less than in 189G-97, famine 
conditions pre\ ailed on-r an area halt as great again and with less easy 
means ol communication, tlie di,ought was much more severe, the jieople liad uot 
yet rocoveied from the previous nsitation, the mortahty amongst cattle from 
want of fodder and uater was far heavier, and the tracts ivhich suffered most lay 
lor Ihe "reater pait in Native States, where the relief organization was neccs- 
sari ly l^-'ss ] >( *i 1 eet than ii v British ternloiy . in the ludght ol this famine there were 
for weeks logctJier over six million yiersons in receipt of relief, and the value of 
the agiicuUural production of the year was estimated by the Viceroy to have 
hi'eii GO millions sterling below the average , there was also a loss of some millions 
ol Ciillle 

170 1 1 IS impossible to say with any protenee to accuracy w^hai. was the actual 
morlalil.y caused by these calamities. The Commission ot 1901 thought that 
about a million deaths u ere attnhutahlc to the lamine of 1899-1900 in British 
tei lit 01 y, and it would probably In* sale hi assume that another three millions must 
liave oecuried in the Nativi* btatos, which contained more than three-hfths of 
tlie ])ui-ulation alllicled and wheie the rebel operations weie generally far less 
suiicesslul No esliin.ite has been made ol tho excess mortahty m 1890-97 
bid. it cannot liave been mucJi less than a million The tobil mortality duo to 
the fuo laniinos mav tlierefoie ho taken roughly at live nnlhous The dimi- 
riislK'd MlaJity ol tlie jicople lusulted also in a heaiy bill in the birth-rate, but 
this Mas tu some exlt'iit coimterhnLinced by an unusually high rate of reproduc- 
tion Mhen Ibe jii'ople h.id recovered tlieir normal condition. 

171 Excluding a small had in the Uimalajas where it has long hc'cn 
('U(lcmu5, buhomc plague made its hrst ap])carance m India in modern times 
in Bombay Cilj m September 1890 and, alter spreading over the Western 
i’resideney, notM ithstanding the iLicasures taken to prevent its dissemination, 
graduall,\ (‘xteruled il.s ravages to other paits of India. By the date of the census 
the leeoidcd molt, lid y was ncaily halt a million, to which Bombay contributed 
seven-fi'iiths and Bengal tM'^o-thirds oi tho remainder, Mj-sorc with 33,731 
roiiorb'd (U'aths had su tiered heavily in ynojKirtion to its population and so too 
h.id Baroda and llydeiab.id The extent to whicli the actual number of 
tleallis (‘xceeih'd that reyimted is uncertain, but it is known that the dilleroncc 
n as veiy considerable and it may be assumed that the true mortahty from 
plague was not less than three-quarters oi a million and may possibly have 
lieon a million 

17- In a yieriod which has witnessi'd the two greatest fammos of the century 
,uid tin' aj >1)1 Ml. luce ol a new and deadly disease, tho wonder is, not tliat the 
pace at nliich the jiopLdalion luus in’owu is less than it was dimug the previous 
ten years, when tin; lale ol piogvoss was more rajiid than usual, but that there 
should liavc In on any meioment at all. In ancient times the occurrence of a 
si'vere laniinc uas maiked hv lh(' disappixirancc of a third or a fourth ot tl... 
popul.itioii ot tin' ai(*a alUjcled, and tlie tact that in British India tho famines oi 
1890-97 and 1899-1909 .should have resulted 111 an excess mortality in tliose 
jeavsol only ir» and 30 xht inillc icspeetively is a remarkable jiroof ol the 
elheieiiey ol ihe leln’l ojieralious.* 

173 In ollu'i lespofis tin; ]>ast decade has hcen one ol great jirogross. The 
lailu.u s open 111 1890-91 had iUi aggregate length of 17,000 miles, which in 
s 1 900-6 L had gnn\n to ti.'s'iOO, an increase of more than 50 i)cr cent Tho 
aili.mtagi's of th*"-.' iinjfiovcd coiumuiucal ions and of the lacihties which they 
albud l(» li.ule and niigraljon aic most marked in times ol scarcity It has hecu 
piov I d liy locmit expiiteneo IImI, ( \ea in yeai^ ot severe iamine, India has 

* Iji I fi w il ilu siiiilUi iiid mOM l»a4 h\K till Ts alive lies tho f imiiic of 18911-11)00 tiiused a tom hK losu 
I'oImI u o n ii ih iiilcjivtii V iM M u-., tin. kdiuinibtiatii.ii ot ulii C lai iruuo « (hi u nl 

iiui tli%i II liilivii littMi bi ioio A hiiti iuvniilof smut- of l hi J iifuiii -s ^^hl^.h ou uned boloro the 

I t I i . 1 iitinli *\tmI till II loiibi >juv ikL^ w U be fuuiid lu I'baiitLi Jll of Air C W MoMiuu it 

♦itliL '’0 ilv m* * 1 iiiuji 'l'\^ Hall Hiitiulhb 
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ample supplies of food, in areas beyond the afUictcd zope, to support the wliolo 
population, and the extension of railway communioatiouhas now made it possible 
to cany it to the tracts where the croxis liave failed. During? ‘the twelve 
months ending 80th September 1900 food grainy and pu&es to the extent of 
nearly 72 mmion mauuds word^ impoiiicd by the affected provinces (other 
the Punjab), which in ordinaSry years export about 7 million maunds, and prioos 
never rose to the extreme height common in foftner periods of scarcit5f Pnt 
for the railways it would have been impossible to effect these vast niovomonts 
of grain, which, be it observed, were brought about entirely by the ordinary 
business agonpy of the country without any sppeial assistance from Govern- 
ment.* * f 

174. Great strides have been made of late years in the development of»the oo iniKi- 
State tystem of cangtls for irrigation purposes, and in 1901, 43,000 miles of canals 
were in operation, compared with only 9,000 ton years pi'cviously. TIio toj^al irri- 
gated area in British India now averages 30 million acres, of which about one-half 
IS watered by irrigation works owned or controlled by the State. The great 
benefit conferred by these works was clearly shown in the famine years, especi- 
ally in the Punjab, whore the crojis raised from the irrigated fields of tlio Chenab 
Colony were of the greatest use in meeting the demand for food m otiicr paits 
of that Province. + 

176, The persons niiiinly affocted by fammo arc the landless labourers ; the (»0 Uevdoi. 
actual cultivators usually have sufficient food stocks or savings to enable them a,'""* 
to tide over bad times, hut the labouring classes live from hand to^outh and, 
on the advent of famine, are deprived at once of the means of employment on 
which they chiefly depend. Not only is there less field work to be done, but 
wbat little there is, is done by the land occupants themselves The most ofTcctive 
remedy, therefore, lies in the opening out of other moans of livelihood, and great 
strides have been made in this direction during Ihe past ten years. The expan- 
sion of the railway system above described has caused an mcreaso m the number 
of natives employed in connection with it from 248 to 357 thousand The coal 
mines of Bengal have shown a remarkable development, and in 1901 the out- 
put of coal was million ions, or more than throe times the quantity 
won in 1891 ; the production in other parts of India, which now exceeds a 
million tons, has nearly donhled dmdng the same jieriod. The average number 
of labourers employed daily in the coal mines has risen from 35,000 to 95,000. 

The quantity of petroleum extracted (almost wholly in Burma) exceeded 
60 million gallons in 1901 compared with barely ono-oighth'of that quantity ten 
years previously The value of gold taken from the Mysore mines has risen 
from one to throe crores of rupees. The production of mangancso ore in 
Madras, of tin in Burma, and of mica in Bengal and Madras has also increased 


oonsiderably. , 

176 Tlio development of the coal mines has provided the country with an (iv) OrovtW 
abundant supply of cheai) fuel and lias greatly encouraged all kinds of industiial®^f 
activity. The jute mills of Bengal number 34 against 25 in 1891 and the ' 
number of their emploj 4s has gi own from 61 to 110 thousand; there arc also 
168 jute presses employ mg 21,000 persons compared with 33 cmjiloyKng 8,000 
persons in 1891. The number of cotton mills in Bombay lias risen from 89 
to 13d and that of the labourers engaged in them from 78 to 107 thousand 


^he jute industry is still a monopoly of Bengal, but rivals to the cotton mills of 
' Bombay arc si>rmging into existence in many places. In respect of other 
industries the development, though less mitoked, has been very considerable, and 
cotton ginning and jirossing mills, iron and brass foundries, paper millsj- 
oil mills, potteries, sugar factories and tanneries are rapidly growing in numbers 
and importance in different parts of the countiy During the docennium the 
foreign trade of India by sea has risen in value from 1,956 to 2,547 millions of 
rupees, the coasting trade from 778 to 948 millions, and the foreign tratlo liy land 
from 83 to 136 millions. Joint stock companies have risen in number from 950 


* The importance of good communications as a means of miii^atin^ the sufFeriug cauRod by famine is well 
illustrated by the history or the Oiiaia Famine of 1865-66 when ships laden with ijrain were prevented by ih« 
winds of the south-west monsoon fiom leaving the port of Calouita, and it was impossiblp io supply food to the 
starving people until huadiods of thouHauds had died 

t An aooount of the advantoges derived from irrigation m the famine of 1890-97 and of the progress made 
in develojping the State system of irrigation during the previous 20 years will be found in tho ‘^Narrative of 
the Famine m India** hy Mr T, W. Holdemessi paragraphs 103 to ill# 
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io l,oO(i, aiul tlioir paid np capital lias inoroased from 200 to 370 millions 
ol lujicos livery tlimg'scoms t .0 *110011 to the fact that Tjulia has ontcroil upon 
an era of .great industrial derelopmonl, and if so, not only may a inarlccd 
improvement in the material condition of the poorer classes ho looked for, hut 
the danger of loss of life, in' Ihn event of cAp failure, urill in future he very 
greatly diminished. Tlic demand for lahouv in Calcutta and other great indus- 
trial centres already far exceeds the supply and one of the problems of the im- 
mediate future is tlie devising of me^ins whereby the cmjdoyers may he brought 
into touch Avith the classes nho uould benefit most by taking to the new means 
of livelihood created by llutish^capital 

177. ThcsjultiAntion hf collec and indigo has received a choct and tlio area 
under those crops is less than it was ten years ago The area under tea, on the 
other hand, has risen from 345 to 525 lhous.and acres and the number of tea- 
gavdon eoolica in a still ccreator proportion ; the total numbox employed in 1900 
was 71*V),0r0 In Bengal the profitable jute plant is replacing other less remu- 
nerative crops and the area devoted to its cultitation in 1900 was reported to be 
21 million acres, or more by 50 per cent, than it was ten years previously. I'he 
crop statistics ol Bengal, espcoially those of earlier years, are very imroliahle, 
but it IS a matter of general observation that the cultivation of jute is spread- 
ing in all directions 

178 It IS impossible in the present, state of the vital statistics, which have 
only reeently attained a fair degree of accuracy, to draw from them any conclu- 
sions as to variations in the doatli-vate, .and AV'hatcver opinion may he formed on 
this subject must he based solely on a pi iorl grounds In all the larger towns the 
water-siipjily and sanitary arrangements have been greallv improved. Much has 
been done in the smaller towns also, and even in the villager. Groat care is 
lakon to guard against epifh'inic disease at the fairs and festiA’^alsAvhere the people 
assemble in large numbers, and in most cases they can noAv reaoli them by rail 
and thus escape the horrors which attended the old journey by road, while they 
no longer disseminate disease in the villages along their line of march. When 
cholera breaks out, efforts arc made t.o eradicate it by the disinfection of wells 
and otlu'v ‘<oui*ees of w.ator-supplv The protection of the people from small- 
])Ox by means of vaecinatioii is making steady progress Where the public 
health is found to be sullering from obstructed drainage, (‘fforts are made to 
remove llio defect, and numerous artificial drainage channels have boon cut 
during t.he last few years, cbielly in TTjiper India Lastly the number of dis- 
]»cnHai’ii‘s eshiblisbed by Government and loe«al bodi(‘s is rapidly increasing and 
medi<*nl aid is thus being brought nearer to thi' peojilo It would se(>m that these 
and other measures cannot fail to lunve a marked effect, and that, apart from 
])lague and theobseuio le\('r epidemics, such .is the “ Burdwan fever” or the 
“ Kuld-aznt' ” of Assam, which break out from time to time, the general 
lu'alib ol tlio peo])lo must be steidily imjnwing • 

179 Wi 111 all these causes making lor progress, the present outlook is a 
hopeful one, and unless famine should again su])orvene, then' is every pros- 
])eet of a sleady groutli of prosperity which is likely to bear fruit in an acceler- 
ated rat(* of increase of the population during the next few years. 

It mav be said that India lias already more inhabitants Ilian it can support, 
hut this is not really Ihe ease It will be seen from subsidiary table III of 
the last Oluqiter, iu which t.he unit is the district or state,! that a fifth of the total 
jKipulation of the country is congregated on less than a twentieth of the area, ‘ 
where tlnxe are more Ihau 600 peift.)ns to the square mile, a quarter more on a 
^Iwclfth ol tho area, carrying from 400 to 600 per square mile, and nearly a fifth 
on an eighth of t he mva with a denrity between 200 and 400 Taking these 
figures together we find lhal iieaily lAVO-thirds of the total population of India 
occupy only a quavtiu ol lh<« A\hole ar(*a, while the remaining one-third is scat- 
tered over three- quai tors of the area, which is still very sparsely inhabited and 
nowlicro contains as many as 200 piu sons to t*he square mile. 

There are no doubt certain localitu's, chiefly in parts of Bihar and in the 
east of the ILiited Provinces, whore the pressure on the soil is already felt, but 

• AUlKmjjlh in)l BpLHJially liable to epidemio disoasp, tho whole of the 8 ub*HimalayaB region from the Punjab 
AB 8 a.iM 18, and lifts lonj; boen very unhoalthv end the population ift generally dmatlont m spite of tho eiiatenco 
o£ ainas «»f \raste land fit for cultivation i inn itf still a more impoiiant factor than density in detor- 

niiniug tho growth or deciv ol the popnlntion 

t In lI\dorihvd Kabiumi, and Mvsoio the divisinns roiusponding toPritish districts have been tahen 
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it is believed that with more soientiflc farminq; tbo .present produce of the 
soil might be greatly increased, in which ‘case not only would the dearth of 
land now felt disappear, but room would be made for an even greater popu- 
lation. There are, moreover, many tracts where, qyen unifer present eonditi^s, 
there is ample room for expansion. There seems to be no reason why Burma 
as a whole should not support a population at ^least half as dense as that 
of Bengal, with its extensive* areas of hill and*ravine in the Cliota Nagpur 
plateau and elsewhere, in which case its inhabitants would number nearly 60 
millions in the place of the 10^ millions it now contains. The waste lands of 
Assam are crying aloud for colonists and ove» in jiensely* populated Bengal 
there are extensive areas still awaiting reclamation ♦ Lastly, many tracts 
which arc now barren and inhospitable and support only a scanty population 
can be made productive by means of an artificial supply of wp.tor Parts 
of South Bihar that were very sparsely^ inhabited only twenty-five years 
ago now carry a fairly dense population, owing to the construction, by the people 
themselves, of reservoirs and water channels which have enabled them to 
substitute lico for scantier and more pi ccarious crops We have already seen 
how the sandy dosert betw'een the Sutlei and the Chenab has been transformed 
in a few short years into valuable com fields But what has yet been done is 
perhaps only a small instalment of that which the future has in stoi e. There 
IS enough water in the rivers of India, now running useless to the sea, to 
render fit for the plough many millions of acres at present barren and uncul- 
tivable. The groat desert in the west of Bajputana has barely five, inbabitants 
to the square mile, but there is evidence that it was well-peopled in ancient 
times, before the rivers that once flow ed through it took another course, and it 
seems not impossible that some scheme of irrigation, bpldcr than any yet 
devised, may restore its lost fertility 

180. Overcrowding, moreover, is a purely relative term, and mere density of 
population means but little unless it is correlated w'lth the degree ot productive- 
ness of the soil. There is probably no part of India where tlie people are more 
prosperous than they are in Eastern Bengal, hut although more than three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of this tract aie dependent on agriculture, the density 
is unusually great, using to 9o2 persons per squat o mile in the Dacca district 
and to 8<t8 in Tippora , the population mi reover is still glowing very raitidly, 
the increase since 1872 in the two distiicts named being 45 and 51 ] er cent, 
respectively t 

It has been shown in the case of Bengal that, with a few CAceptions for 
which there are special reasons, the absolute growth of the population is 
greater in the thicbly populated tracts than it is in those whicli aio more 
sparsely inhabited $ and it will be seen from subsidiary table No IV at th<' 
end of this chapter that the same ajipears to he the case generally The figures 
in this table are less conclusive than those in the Bengal Beport, wlucli 
are based upon the statistics for police circles, as the disiriet has been laken as 
the unit, and a district covers so large an area that the mean density is often 
the outcom.. of very divergent proiioitions in the smaller adminLstiativc units 
of which it IS composed. Tlio mam result, however, remains tlie same, and the 
greatest growth of the population has occurred in districts which m 1891 
liad already a density of from 500 to 600 persons per square mile , the next 
.greatest increment is retJorded for districts with irom 600 to 700 , then follow 
m order tbo districts with a population in 1891 of less than 100, 200 to 300, 
300 to 400, 400 to 500, and 700 and over, while at the bottom ot the list are 
those with a i>opulation of 100 to 200 § The advantage held by tracts witl, « 
comparatively dense pojmlation would be even more marked it we excluded 
Burma, the circumstances of which are exceptional, and the Buni.ih, wdiere 
the growth of the Chenali colony has disturbed the hgures Elsewhere the moie 


* Such lis tlie Barmd, the Maclmpur jungle, the Sundarhane, the W( stern Dunrs tt. 

t It IB curious to notice that Ur Voolcker, m Ins book on the ImprovLincnt of Jnditn Agru ultim , mentions 
Dacca as a place \«tieie native agricultural methods aio inditloronb and Busiepti hie of nnpiovciueiit, while he 
instances Gujarat as a tract where existing methods cannot well bo anieJioratt'd Hot h Dnci a and Gujarat 
have an alluvial soil, but while the former supports with ea*^o neaily a tliouhand perbcns to* the square mile, 
Gujarat with barely a quarter of that number is imxK)V4ii8h« d 

X Ante, paragraph 

^ Tnia result differs from that arrived at m 181)1 baton that ottasion tht tint* rates of increase were 
obscured by the cams derived from the greater accuracy of the enumeration « these were largest in the more 
sparsely innabiteu tracts where the deSciencies m the Census of 1881 wer< most marked 
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tliinly inliabited tracts, show a net decrease since 1801. Tt must, however, 
bo remembered that tbese are the areas that sullored most from the fammo, and 
at the next census a relatively rapid rate ot growth may be looked for in the 
areas in this category.* » 

The population of India has be€*n kept down in the past by war, famine 
and pestilence The fear of war has Ix'cn removed by the establishment of 
the Paa? liritanmea haniihe also is no loiter tho terrible scourge that it 
was in days gone by, and nusoiis have been given for hoping tliat its visitations 
will have a constantly diminishing ciVoot. It is only in the case of pestilence 
that the prospent isrglooiny riagiie is still siircading over the land and is taking 
a yearly mcroasmg toll How long it will continue to gain ground, or when it 
will .disappear, it is impossililo to iiredict, but this much seems certain, tliat it 
will be a factor to be taken serious count of when the lime comes for reviewing 
the results oT the next census. 

9 


Mtifrafiott, 

181. In the preceding pages the question ot bu*th-place lias been consi- 

diTcd only in so 
far as it causi^s an in- 
crease or decrease of 
po}) ulation 1 1 IS now 
proposed to examine 
the llgur(‘s from an- 
other jioint ol view 
and to note the direc- 
tion and cliaracter of 
the various streams of 
migration, the reasons 
that indulge them and 
tho extent to which 
they have grown in 
volume or declined 
since the dai/C of the 
previous t^ensus A 
bri(>f summary of the 
results 1o be gleaned 
irom Talilc XI — 
Ihith-place will be 
found in subsidiary 
lables VII to X at 
the end of tins Chap 
t(*r, and a grapliio repri'sontation of the main features of tlie same is given m 
tli(‘ annexed map, on wliicb all net movements of tho population across tlio 
boundaries of piovinces rind shales aie indicated by means ol arroxvs tlu* 
lu'ads of Avlneli indicate tbo net number oF jiersoiis who brave crossed fiom the 
one tract to the other A similar map showing the actual ehb and How of 
populat.ioii aeioss tho boundaries of eontiguoiis administrations will be Found 
on the (qiposile ji.ago Vlovian^iits iwitliin a province or state are not shown in 
these ma])s , in some cises, when* they .are very considerable, tlii'y will Ixv 
ret erred to Furlliei on, but for full dehiils on this aspect of the question the 
proiincial ii'ports should be relerred to 

The most sinking le.iture in eonueclion with this subject is the exceedingly 
small riniount ol migr.itnni in Indi.x The natives oF this country are .an intensely 
home- lolling pi‘ 0 ]>l(' I'ln* ilindu, in partioiilir, when he leaves liis permanent 
home, sulferN Irom in iny disadvantages , h(‘ is cut oil from his old social group, 
with th(‘ momhers ol xihudi *■ • could <*at, smoke and intermarry, and he linds it 
X ery dillicult to (*rter a new on It is llieretore x*eiy seldom that he permanently 
sovois his coniK'etion wnth lus liivth-placc, and althougli he may go abroad in 
si.areli ot a bolter livelihood than lu* ean get in lus own country, his exile is, as 
a mb', only 1em])orary , he einU.ivouis to return home from time to time and he 
c}i('iislu»s llie liopo of oxamtually lemming his roMdfMioe there. The Muhammadan 
is not so eirenmserih(‘d by casti* prepuliees but in practice he is found to be 
almost equally reluctant to go very lar fion- lus ancestral home. 
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182. The census shows thnt oE every 10,000 persons ^only 927 were enunaor* Gt-mTai 
ated outside their district of birth It ap pears,* moie ivor, if'one may i^enoralize <‘i'«a^tcro£ 
from the statistics for Bengalf that about two-thirds of tliose wlio were so 
enumerated had gone no further tlian some oontigiiou^ district, and such 
movements arc not usually indicative of migration properly so called In 
northern India at least, the mnriiage customs of the Hindus leid them to seek 
their brides outside the limits of their own village. ' The wife again often goes to 
her parents’ home to bo confined, especially in the case of her hrst pregnancy, and 
the amenities between rt‘lations residing m different villages lead to a goiid 
deal of visiting Labourers from one village, again, oftegi obtain tompoiaiy 
omjiloymeni in a neighbouring one. Whore the vilUgos in question happim to 
lie on opposite sides of the boundary line between one political division, and 
another, those minor movements find expression lu the statistics of migration 
There may Jtie, and often is, a genuiue movement Irom one district 'to another, 
as in the case ol persons taking up land m the Suuderbaiis or in the'Kistna 
delta. It was impossible at tht* emsns to make the cnqunies necessary to 
distinguish truo migration from fictty movements of a casual or reciprocal 
nature, but, generally speaking, it may be s iid that in the ease of contiguous 
areas most of the intcr-district movements disclosed by the census belong 
to this latter type. "Whou larger units, such as prov mccs and states, are con- 
sidered the significance of the figuies depends on the relation which exists 
between the length of the common boundary line and the population bidimd it 
Baroda is shown by the returns to have given 196,000 persons or 10 per <5cut of 

its population to 
Bombay and to have 
leecived in exchange 
J(il,00f> oi 8 ])(‘r 

cent , but almost the 
ulioleol t!u'> inter- 
change IS due to the 
fact tliatthe Ihnoda 
Stale imnsists largely 
ot sm.iU, detached 
Idocks surrounded by 
British tci ritory so 
that the e<isu.il move- 
ments irom one 
village to aiiotlici in 
tlie neiglibourhood 
have obt.imed a jiro- 
ininenee which tlicy 
liaae not iccciv'ed in 
the CISC ol more 
com]».ict aicas OJ 
the same ch.iractcr is 
a gri’at part of the 
migration between 
the United I’ro- 
,vmccs and the States of the Central India Agency The former gives to 
. the latter .“liO.OOO and receives l{)t),O0{), threo-quarters of the emigrants 
from the United Provinces were cnuijic'atcd in the adjacent tcrritorv ol 
Baghelkhand, Bundolkhand md GAvalior, and neirly nine-tentlis ol its nnim- 
grants were found in the eight districts which lie .ilong tlie hoiuidiiy 
Of the 18Jl,()0() porsens horn in the Paujab wdio won' residing in the 
United Provinces at the time of the census, iliree-iiuarter'. were lound m 
districts contiguous to the Punjab and of the coriesponding imniigi inis to flie 
Punjab, numbering 2 id, OOO, nearly two-thirds wnne in distinds along the 
border of the United Provinces, ft is impossible within the limits oL fliis rejiort 
to discuss all the moveuionts of this nature, or to ende.ivour t) ti.iei’ the cans ;s 
wdiich have led to changes since the priwious census. It must siillice to 
enumerate some ol the more important teatiires of migration jiroperly so called, 
ie, of movements to a distant plioc, wdietln*r jierinaueut or temp irary, m 
scaridi of em]»loyracnt. 
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CHAPTER II -- MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 
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1^3 Ihc most notalile instanoc of mia ration to a distance is perhaps that 
to th«‘ tea gardens of Assam. Ihis backward province is the great centre of the 
tea industiyjbut as is natural where land is plentiful, the indigenes prefer the in- 
dependence and ease 6f a cultivator’s life to the regular work and discipline of 
the tea gardens The local supidy of labour is thus wholly inadequate and the 
planters, being forced to seek for coolies at a distance, have brought into exist- 
ence the great rcciuiting bifsiness of whose attendant abuses so much has 
been heard in recent jeais, and the suppression of which was the main object 
of the new Labour Act passed in 1901 The chief recruiting grounds are the 
Chota Nagpur plateau in Bengal, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
Madras and thfe Native States of Kajputana and Central India. Owing to the 
extension of lea cultivation theie has of late been a great increase in the volume 


of reeiuitment, especially in 1897 when famine acted as a powerful stimulant 
I ^.^Inl.r<.fuUu^t to emigration. The consequence is- that the 
foreign-born denizens of Assam have risen from 

— haK to three-quarters of a million, and now form no 

isox * 49 , 9 os less than an eighth of the population of the pro- 

}n92 } 66i»50 vinec. To the total number Bengal contributes 

' 46)530 503,880 as c omiiared with 418,34^4 in 1891, or if 

1896 . ! 72!s 37 we cxclude emigrants from contiguous districts, 

] 95 481 457,037 as comiiared with 308,071. Most of those 

* . 49 ,i «9 emigrants belong to the hardy aborigmal tribes of 

ibe Cbota Nagpur plateau, who arc in especial 

demand, because they arc not only more able to with- 

Totat 59(>,85o stand the climate, Imt are capable of harder work 

_ , - ^ than the softer people of the plains. TTie emigrants 

tvoni the United Provinces to Assam have increased from 57,851 to 108,900 and 


the emigrants tiom the Central Provinces from less than 4,000 to more than 
8t,0(i0 ; those from Madras and Ila]putana who now number more than 21,000 
and 9,000, respectividy, have doubled in number during the decade and the 
recruitment from the Central India Agency, which was practically non-exis1,ent 
ten years ago, has now resulted in the residence in Assam of more than 12,000 
natives of that tract ol country. Under the terms of the labour-contracts 
wliieh they usually execute on recruitment, the coolies are hound to remain on 
the gaidens to whieli they go for a period ol Irom one to four years, and on 
the expiry of their agieomi'iits, large numbers either slay on as gardi'ii coolies oi 
settle dou 11 as cultivators, or become carters, herdsmen or petty traders; even 
of tliose who return to their country, many eventually find their ■w'ay back to 
Avssam The land held direct fioni (iovernmeiit by e:r-tea garden coolies has 
risen fiom 32,000 acres in 1890 to 90,000 aori's in 1900 and, m addition to 


tins, a larue area is occupied by them as sub-tenants. They aie thus helping to 
colonize this fertile province, but the progress is very slow comiiarod with the 
lai'ge amount of cultivable land still lying waste Thi* late Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Ileiiiy Cotton, drew up, and obtained sanction to, aii elaborate scheme of 
colonization, 111 wdiich higldy favouralde tiTms were ofiered to capitalists who 
w^ould comt' forward to take up large lioldings and settle upon them cultivators 
imported iiom Bengal, but tlie proixisals have so far been mlructuous. Possibly 
bettor results mav follow on the onening of the line between Dhubri and 
Gauhati, u Inch forms the only remaining link m the railway system connect- 
ing Assam I’roper with Bengal and Bihar 

384 Bui ma IS lamous lor its lertiV* rice fields but, like Assam, it is very 
sywysely peoph'd . the natives (»l the Province aTe far too well off to serve as 
eoolu'S and it depends almost entirely on Madras and Pcngal for the labourers in 
its towns and also, to a great extent, for its barvostors The total immigrant 
pojiulation at the pri*sent cmisns xvas 1-75,328, an increase of 47 per cent, as 
compared w itli 1891 Madras conti ibuted about 190,000 towards the total and 
Bengal 157,000 , the onl\ orhei noiieeable items were 34,000 from the Umted 
Piovinees, 21,000 from the Punjab and rather less tlian 7,000 from Bombay. 
Tb(‘r(‘ uere also nearly 00,000 settlers from places outside India, of whom the 
niajoiity weie Chinese (1.3,32b), the British Islands supply 5,439, Nepal, 
3,910 and 8iam, 3,327. The migralioii Irom other parts ot India to Burma, 
unhki til. it to Assam, is inaml,> teinjwiiarv Labourers go in large numbers 
for the harvest and the milling season and then return to their homes, with 
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Hu ll- iKMjkcih i‘uU of money saAed honi tbe hif-li \va«;rs olil.niiabb* in this 
inuspcrous province. More lliiin (,wo-iliii<ls <jJ’ ilio iniinij;i.iu1s lioni Ucnj^.il 
Avere aHractod by Ibericc liam^tin vVkyab andlialL tlioso of Ibc' TT„iicd proviu- 
(5C8 were coolies in Haugoou towji. Some few Madrasis, down .i,s enlti\afors 

m the districts of the Irrawaddy delta and a certafu number oi Maglis from 
Chittagong hfllK)me permanent residents in Arakan, but Ihc f^uit that among 
the natives of Bengal there are only 19 females toflOO males, and only IH among 
the natives of Madras, clc<irly shows that the great majority au* niiTily tem- 
porary visitor’s.* The Chinese, on the other hand, oftim seem to make .a 
permansait home in the ProA'incis and Table XJ 11 sliows thu^ the number ol 
Chinese by race exceeds by nearly 50 per cent, tluf number lifini ru China 
Many of tliese arc in reality half-breeds, the offspring of Chinese husbands 
and Burmese wives Similar mixed unions often take place between Punjabis 
and other Indian immigiunts and Burmese Avomon but in such cas<?s the caste 
system stands in the way ; and the husband often ends by breaking off the 
connection and returning to Iris own country. 

185. The enormous volume of emigration from ihc Cliota Nagpur plateau ]tf,gr,i,on 
in Bengal to the tea gardens of Assam, which has boon mentioned aboA'e, isfio.i. ihe 
almost counterbalaueed by the influx into Bengal of neai-ly lialf a million iintiA'es 
of the United Provinces. Of these less than one- fifth are accounted for by migrn- u> Bcnl'ni 
tion between the contiguous districts of the tiAm proA'moes The groat majonly 
are found in Bengal proper, especially in Central and "West Bengal, where 
they find employment in the mills and coal mines, and as (jai^th workers 
and field labourers, on better wages than are obtainable nearer homo. Tlicir 
number is sieadily increasing to meet the growing demand for labour in 
the factories on the banka of the Hooghly and in the Bonsai coal mines, and 
the total at I, be x»vesont census exceeded by more tlian a tnird that reijorded 
m 1891 , as already pointed out, lioAA'-evi'r, the supply is far from being com- 
inensumte with the demand. Most of these immigrants slay only for a. time 
and return periodically to their old homes, but a few, who are iiiflueTiced liy 
some special attractaon, such as remunerative employment or a lia\son with a 
woman ol the country, settle permanently in Bengal The emigration of natiA'es 
ol the Umled Provinces to Central India and iho Punpib has already -bei'n ad- 
A'l'rted to , it is lu're to a great extent of casual nature, but tlie baLiuce 
against the United ProA'inces is in both cases somewhat henA^y. The Inct seems 
to he that, having regard to the capacity of the soil the Unitevl Piovinei's is 
more densely peopled than any other part oC India, and a larger projioition of ils 
inhabitants find it necessary to seek a li \ oIiIioikI beyond its limits 'Ibe total 
number ol emigrants is 1,.5]0,295 or 3 I jier cent ol the population a\ lull' 'llu' 
corresponding intloAV yields only OSO.flOl oi 3 1 percent In 1891, the (‘nimrants 
numborwl 1370,]4;4. and llie inimigrauts 799,137 Of the tracts to winch 
cmigiants go, otlier than those alri’ady incntioncd, tin? most imjiortant is Hombav, 
many of Avhosc mill hands are recruited in the United J'rovuicf's Owing 
probably to plague, t.lie number of those cniigTaiits to Bouiliay tnt),0()0} is less 
than it was in 1H91. 

1 86 Although sepal ately administer! d by tb o Colonial Oflice, Ceylon is to all m .-mhon 

intents and purposes, an integral part of India, and 
tlie narrow’ sti ip of sea that intcrv’ciies is poAvcrloss e’j j", „ 
to impede the strong current of migration Ailiicb 
sots towaiAs the island fi*om the Indian peninsula. 
Unfortunatolys ic ‘•pite ol a suggestion made by 
Mr. Risloy before the census, the Ceylon birth 
])laoo table shows all natiA’cs of this country midev 
the one head ‘‘ India,” and docs not distinguish 
betAveen the different proMUces and states, but, it is 
knoAvn that the A’ost majonty of these omigi’ants go from !Madi.is TJie number 
has increased greatly gince 1891, in cousequenee of the ri'inaiKahlc expansion of 
the tea industry, which depends on Indian coolies for its labour loi-ee, and 
which sprang into existence in the previous decade Avhen eoflee jilantiug became 

• Pftvoiiiftblp riilen for the giant of largo aiean of ■wa»tc land to tTinl ain't'- »rlio »>1I niidti laki' to settle on 
them colonists from othei parts of India were drawn up »omo yi am ig.., but tin le-mlts have lu.l hitherto Inen 
very remarkable. The iniinigrants who take to cultivation usuidlj do Mionliod whuh thi^ have thoinselveb 
acquired along the main Imea of railway 
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unprofitable owing to the blight which attacked the bushe*?. There is no system 
of recruitment such as exists in connection with the Assam tea gardens, Thf‘ 
coolies come in gangs, each under its own headman, with uiiom, as in Darjeeling, 
the i)Jantcr deals cxoKis^vely, leaving him to nmkehis own ariangomcnts with the 
individual coolies. The portS wheic tliose ooolies mostly ombai’k are in the 
Madura and Tanjore “districts, and they nearly always make the journey in 
small sailing vessels which ^ire not dealt with in the “ statistics of free emi- 
gration by sea” collected under the orders of the Madras Government. The 
number who remain permanently in Ceylon is apparently not very great and 
the emigrants comprise only 63 lyomen to every 100 men. The number o| locally 
born ‘ Tamils ’•comideivibly exceeds the number born in India, but most of the 
former are tbe descendants of very ancient settlers, reputed to have been invited 
to tlie island by a kmg who came from Northern India some centuries before 
the Chnstfen em, and comparatively few of them are the offspring of those of 
recent fimcs 

18*7 'I'he net result of migration between British and native territories is 
noted below so far as the states and agencies in direct relation with the Govern- 
ment ol India are eoneerned. It is impossible to give trustworthy figures for 
s( all's 111 political relal ion with provincial Governmente as the necessary distinction 
between the Nathc States and the British districts w'as not always observed by 
the Provincial Superintendents in the course of tabulating their statistics. 
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Kecf ivuR f rum British . 

Net Beaalt, gam and 

• 

tf pntory 

iurntury I 

lou- 

state or Agency | 

1 

1 

i 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1891 

1901 ! 1801. 

1 

1 

TIuiihIh sf , 1 

130,760 

166,8^8 

107,023 

181,765 

— 21,137 + 16,427 

Ccninil TikIih Atiff n< y • 1 

18(1.937 

456,168 

478,.]88 

497,659 

+ 91, 4M 4- 41,601 

JTydti iliiwl State .l 

302,031 

368.771 

291,490 

319,669 

— 10,611, — 49,202 

K tslniin St lie • j 

81 312 

8.'., 729 

81,197 

66,647 

— 115 - 19,082 

SUtt ... 

129,468 1 

138,113 

290,00] 

187,001 

+ 167 133 + 48,948 

Uajimtaim Ageney • • . 1 

000,189 ^ 

1 629,847 

100,816 

269,310 

—446,324, -270,587 

• Totat- I 

1,636.617 1 

1 1,744,966 

1,416,114 

1,612,011 

—220, 583 1 —234946 


The net outcome of the above interebange of population is a loss to the Native 
States oi 220, OOD , this is much the same as in 1891, but- the figures for individual 
states have changed a great deal The Central India Agency has gained by a 
considerable inllux of settlors from British Bundelkhand, where the agricul- 
tural conditions have been deteriorating in recent years, and Mysore has attracted 
numerous laboiirci's for its gold mines and other industrial undertakings. 
'I'he ebb and flow between Xashmir and the Punjab which resulted in 
a eonsiderablo not loss to tlie former in 1891 have now reached an equilibrium. 
Oil the other hand ilie famine of 1900 seems to Lave driven from Baroda and 
Jtajpubina many of tlie settlers from British territory who formerly found a 
livelihood there. 

188 In addition to the movements from one province or state to another, 
there arc occasional instances deserving notice of migration within the limits of 
a jirovmcc Thus in Bengal, more than lialf a million natives of Bihar wore 
enumerated m Bengal proper whither they had gone in search of labour like* • 
the immigrants from the United Provinces already referred to. The aboriginal 
tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateau Tire spreading to the north-east, and nre 
iTTKiging under cultivation the desolate uplands of the Borind, while large num- 
bers of them have gime to the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri, whither they find their 
way without tho help of tbe elaborate recruiting agency employed by the Assam 
tea gardens. In Burma beiwoen a third and two-Mths of a million persons bom 
in Upper, were counted at the census in Lower, Burma Irrigation is a constant 
cause of migratioi'., and w c have alre<wly seen how the barren waste of the 
Ileclina Doab in the Punjab has rt'cejvcd in the short space of ten years, a popu- 
lation ol three-quarters of a million A generation earlier the opening of 
canals in the old Sirsa district, now amal^matcd with Hissar, caused the 
l>o]ni]aiion to be doubled in less than thirty years Similavly the protective 
Avorks at tho mouth of the Kistna nver in Madras have attracted many settlers 
from tiic surrounding districts. ' * 
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Tlic marriage customs of the people do not usually alfeet the population, fis 
the movements are reciprocal and so halance each olhor, hut this is not alAvays 
the case, and m some x>arts there is a trend in some paitvcuhir direction fn 
the United Provinces it generally happens that the social status ol a given caste 
decreases from west to cast and as a woman is usually expected to mairy a 
jicrson ct^ual or sujierior to herself, it lolloivs that females are most oonunonlv 
given in marriage to the west The same rule extends into liihar, and the 
Pabhans and Rdjputs of Darblianga are in the habit of marrying their dangbtcis 
to their better bred caste fellows of Pallia So also m the Punjabi the llajpuls 
of Gurgaon have a rule that a daughter must ^Iways be givpn in marriage to 
the wast and a wife taken irom the east. ' • 

Lastly, there is the centripetal influence of great cities, c. g ^ of Poi^bay 
whicli draws 146,000 immigrants from the Ilatnagiri district and 170,000 irom 
Satara, Poona and Kathiawar combined. Tliis aspect of the subject, has been 
more fully dealt with in the last chapter in connection with the sfatistics 
relating to cities 

189. The iirincipal features of the immigration to India from foreign couri- mis 
tries are given in subsidiary tables IX and X, the former shows for 1891 and 

the present census the main items for each province and state, and the latter, 
the detailed figures lor India as a ivhole at each of tfic last three censuses TJu; 
influx of foreigners shmvs a steady increase and they now aggregate (ill, 85 1 
against only 408,572 twenty years ago As comjxired with 1801 the number 
of males born in the Jintisli Islands has fallen from 86,110^ to 81,000, 
while that of females has risen irom 12,358 to 14,603 I'he decrease in the 
case of males is, due to the absence m Soutli Africa, at the time of the jiresenf 
census, of a jiortion of the European trooiis ordinarily stationed in India , il 

tliesc be excluded, the number of males born in 
the British Islands but enumerated in India sliows 
an increase during the decade of about 2,000.* 

There arc more persons born in Germany, France 
and Australia than there ivere ten years ago, and 
fewer natives of America and Africa ; the decline in 
the case of the latter is due mainly to the figures for 
Aden, where seven-ninths of the total number ol 
Africans are found, but there is also a noticeable 
diminution in the number enumerated in Karachi 
and the Nizapi’s dominions, The increase in the German-born population occurs 
mainly in Bombay where the number now stands at 658 against 333 in 1891 , 
il. is jierhajis due to the enumeration of sailors on German vessels anchored on 
the day of the census in the ports of Bombay and Aden, in the lattci of which 
places .done nearly half tho total number was foimd 

190. The iniiuigrants from Nepal, who aggregate nearly <i qiiarfer ol a 
million, are found chiefly in Bengal and the Umted Piovinees ivliich adjoin 
that State and contain respectively two-thirds and onc-fafth of the total The 
great majority (about 158,000), arc merely settlers from the other side ol the 
common boundary, who have maiTied or taken up land in the contiguous dis- 
tiictsj in British tcriitory, and w'ho have been replaced in Kojial by an equal 
or greater number of emigrants from our side of the frontier They aic 
identical in physical type with the inhabitants of our border district and 
are quite distinct from the hardy and w^arlikc races oi the Is opal hills, (lu* 

Khas, Mangar, Gm’ung and other tribes, •Collectively known as Gorkhas,t who 
are in such demand for certain nati\ c regiments and lor the various Mihtatv 
Police battalions. The total number ol ‘Gorkbas’ serving m (he natm* ainiy 
as soldiers on the 1st January 1901 was 12,797, and the number cmjihncd 
111 the IMilitary Police, and as porters and tho like may be tstimalcd <it about 
6,000 more.? The total thus comes to about 19,000, hut this does no( iiidicule 
the full extent to which recruitment for these services has aiigiuenti'd Ihc 
number found in Ifritisli territory On fhc expiry ol tbcir jieiiod ol seiwicc 
many ol them settle permanently, especially lu Assam, where they oit''ii 

* Tlio exact uumbtr cAiinot be f^ivcn, as ft is imXJoB^iblo to ay In \v maiiy ul tJie inilitai} g<uiisoii 'won bum 
wiibin the Imiits of Gxt'ai Britain and Ireland 

t An cxi*laiial)on ot the Bipnilication of IloB and othii tturs U'icil in eonnuLioii with lli< uiiiabit.ipi i ol 
Ncjml will bo found in tlu llnngal ropoit, 40 J 

J Tho number of Nipalcsc. including Limbus and Luis rurina and Ah^im rolito Jutl iljuns 

on tbe IbI jAiiuar 3 I'JUl, was and 2,1 jO rchpcctmlj 
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I)('(50iiio IjiTdsnioii, Wf)0(l-otiltcrs, or cultivators ^'Le total mimber of the Nepal- 
hoin IS slightly greater than in, 1801, they are nearly twice as numerous in 
Assam andjlurma as they were then, and there is a fair increase in the United 
Provinces; but on tiie other hand thei’e is a decline of about 12,000 in Bengal. 

'1 be immigrants from AfghaSViistan and the adjacent trans-frontier tracts num- 
ber only 115,908 at the present census compared with 169,634 in 1891. The 
diminution is caused by a decrease from 137,214 to 89,128 in the figures for 
the Punjab, where the movement to Peshawar, Hazara and several other 
Pvonticr districts from across the border is w'eakcr than it was ten years ago. 
Many oC the oldijr immigrants have died, and haie been replaced, not by 
Ircsli immigrajits, but by their children bom in British territory Else- 
where, the number oi AJ'gbans is steadily grow’ing, but this is not altogether 
a matter tor congratulation. They are in many oases itinerant traders whose 
methods ail3 not vciy peaceable, and where the villagers arc timid, as in most 
parts of Bengal, they are addicted to leaving articles with them, or more often 
with theii* wives, on approval, and subsequently returning and ijasisting on 
payment at their o\v n valuation. 

191. Tn conclusion we may glance at a few of the more general aspects of 
migTation to a distance. Jn Burma and Bengal proper, especially in the former 
province, the people are prospcious and there is no class of lanmcss labourers. 
I'be deiiicind for such labourers is mot, m the latter case, by immigration from 
Bihar and the United Piovinccs and, in the former, by a similar influx from Mad- 
ras Elsewhere movement to a distance is encouiaged mainly by undertakings 
founded Avitn European capital. The tea gardens of Assam, Jalpaiguri and tho 
Daip'chng tcrai dc]>ond for their labour supply chiefly on the aborigines of Cbota 
IVagpur and the neighbouring hilly tracts, and thaso of Ceylon on the Tamils of 
the southi'm ]‘art oi the Madras Presidency, which also fumishes the bulk of the 
miners lequircd for the Mysore gold fields and for the noc mills of Bangoon. The 
cotton mills of Bombay aro manned to a great extent by local labour from the 
adjoining districts, but considerable numbers find their way thither from the 
Umt-cd Provinces, wdiicli, with Biliar, is also the main source of supply for the 
jute nulls and other industrial undertokings in Calcutta and its environs. Tlio 
coal mines ul AVest Bengal compete with the tea gardens for the ‘jungly’ coolies 
oi Cliota Nagpur hut, the supply being insuflicicnt, they are fain to eke it out 
with ])lains people Iroin Upper India. 

it will have* been noticed that, cxcciit in the case of tlio] tea gardens of 
x\svani and Noitli Bengal, for w'liicli a special class oi labour is required, the di- 
rection of these movements depends primarily on the means of communication, 
and the ).co])le go most readily to the industrial centres which arc easiest of ac- 
cess This tendency is more fully brought out m the Bengal report, where it is 
sIioAvn lliat the labourers of South Bibar go mainly to West and Central 
Bengal Avliile those of Nortli Bihar, except Saran which enjoys better means of 
communication with the tracts just mentioned, find tJioir way more freely to 
North Bengal Tho recent opening of railway communication has encouraged a 
considerable flow of population from llajputana to the irrigated districts of Sind, 
and it may be antioqiated t hat the coniplctiou of the hill section of the Assam 
Ucngal Jiinlw ay and of the line bctw'ecn Gauhati and Bhubri, which will link nji 
lliat railway with the Bengal-Bihar system, will in time lead to the exploitation 
ol the waste lands oi tho Assam Valley by immigi*ants Irom Sylliet and the Biliaiv, 
districts The Bengal Nagpur and East Coast Kailways should similarly oiicn the 
Ci'iitral Provinces, Orissa and Madras feibour markets to the employers of labour 
jiT t*lic mills and mines of Bengal projicr. 

192 Jn spite of the gmit and groAvmg volume of migration, and of tlio 
marked iniprovcmonl in comm • in i cations W'hicli has taken place in recent ycai*s, 
tlic complanii is unn'cisal that tlu‘ existing supply of labour is wholly insufixci- 
ciit, and that ihs grow mg seat city and dearness t constitute a serious drag on 


* 'ri.f’n' IS ilso ATI ('xIpmhivo moi^eiiienti fioni the bouih of Chitt-agoog to Ak}ab at the time of the nee hir- 
hul tliiN staru h f ilN within the Hcopc of tho pie'ient discuBBion, which deals with emij^ration to adihtantie. 
f At ceit.Lin M isoith an tmskillcd laboQTCi in Ca]<.ut1a cun earn a inpco a day by carrying coal, and IJio 
pulin 11 , r.iti ih ir in 8 to 10 annifl a day tor niLn aud 5 to 6 annas lor womon It is said lliat labour isbc- 

H Hill \ ^ ai and <]iilte recently good unskillevl lubouicrs m the Oahutta dooks were earning Re 1-S-O 

i <iai 1 Ins luU '\AS of lonrse only p'kid during a umo of special pressuro hut it shows how slowly under exist- 
itig oondiiujiiH dors tli supply oj laboui adapt itsell to tlu 'miind for it Good woaveis in tho jute mills 
Art |a'l lb iiu.ih 1 * K u <i w«( k and ordinary ones get Kr R-8 Fuithni pai lie ii la^^ ipgui ding wages will 

be luuud t pigv-i? ^ a lu ou of 1^*) litpoit oi the Labour Enquiry Coiainisbion, lbU6. 
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the wheels of industrial progress. This is due partly to the rate at which the de- 
mand is growing. The supply is steadily increasing but the demand is doing fo 
at an even more rftpid pace. In the case of Calcutta and Pombay, moreover, it 
is probable that the presence of plague deters nan^, wbp Would othciwiFc do so, 
from coming to these great centres of indiutry Then am reafon, liovcrer, seems to 
be partly that the existing areas of supply are inadequate to the demands vlncli 
are made on them and partly that, except for the f fa ga^ens, no t-teps are tabon 
by employers to exploit new areas or to assist intending immigiauis In re- 
spect of the tea industry the difficulty is that the class ot labour suitable ior 1h(‘ 
work and climate is limited, but it is not so in the cafe of other industries, lor 
which it IS probable that an ample supply would be rdadily obtainable ii proper 
steps were taken to obtain it.* As stated al ove, tbere is in Iheir ease noorgani/ed 
system for encouraging immigration and without such an orfaii /aticn the 
growth of new currents of migration must necessarily bo slow' ard tedious, while 
there must be many of the poorer class. ev< n in the existing areas of supplj , 
who do not seek employment elscwdiere simply because they have not ilie 
means of defraying the cost ot the 30umty. Qheieis also no combination 
amongst the employers, and the result is that if any individual were to expend 
money in importing labour from a distance, he vould have no guarantee that it 
would not at once drift elsewhere. 

193 If the difficulties now experienced arc to bo overcome, the first step SngjscBiions 
needed seems to be the conclusion of some arrangement amongst emplo;kers|^'p,,pj,jj,p 
whereby each may be guaranteed against the employment b;i the others ol coolies diffini'tv 
imported by him for a period sufficiently long to enable him to recoup the 
costs of importation, t couph'd w'lth the o'-tablishment at their joint cost ol local 
agencies, wliere information may he disseminated amongst tlje labouring classes 
as to the employment and rates of wages oil erecl m the diflerent industrial un- 
dertakings, and railway tickets supplied to those willing to execute an agreement 
to labour for a given period $ The only classes who would emigrate, at least 
until the iiractico had become well established in any locality, are those who 
are unable to eani a sufficient livelihood in their own village, and the trans- 
fer of such pei’sons to a place wdiere ample wages arc obtainable would he a benefit 
alike to themselves ancl to the industrial community If, therefoi^, such an 
organization were established there would seem to be no reason why it, should 
not be supplied by the local officers of Government with full information as to 
the places w'herc the pressure of the population is severe. 

♦ Tlie labonrorg who now come from tho United Provinces have their hoineB almrst (xrlngively ni a few of 
the eastern districts The rest of tins densely popnla ted tract at rresent siifpheN \crT few enDisriAnlB to Calcutta 
The Central Provinres snd the Native States of Central India and Itajpntana, thongli the population is eparse, have 
*1 large jiroportion of landless labourn-s who would benefit greatl 3 h} going* to Calcutta, and the Madras laboai 
supply IS aleo in all piobability considerable 

t The practical working of such an arrangement would no doubt present didicultios, owing to the ononnous 
number of eoolies employed, but they do not seem to be inHiiperable If tbere were a ^eniiin* d» sire for « o nperaf ion 
(and there is sneb co-operation in Ino^t districts amongst tea planters) they ronid apparently hornet by the 
registration of the thumb impressions of all newdy-imported labourers at a central burenn. coupled ivith the 
taking of the thumb impression k of all laboureis locally engaged, which would uIho be sent to tlir bureau If 
conldthus be asceiiained if any labuuier legistered as imported from a distance hud been given employment 
elsew'hore within the period for which it might be arranged that other employers should not engage him 

t Such ugreemcntM would bo en forcible under seotion 492 of the Indian Penal Code 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
Yviilation in relation to density sinee 1S72. 
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Net variation since 1891. 
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SUBSID4ARY TABLE III 
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Variation sim*^ 1801 in tlie main natural divisions of Indi^« 
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]<)() CilAJ'TJiU 11 —MOVEMENT 01*' THE rOJ’ULATlON. 

€yt)BSIDIARY. TABLE V. 

Variation distributed by areas of* inerease and deci%iise; , 
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11 1 

333,808 

1 

' 34.163,100 

1 

4I,328,»14 

] 

1 

1 

1 —17*3 

Bai uda btaie 


( 

j 


• •• 

8,099 

1 

1 1,962.692 

2,415,896 

’ —It) 1 

1 

PniKid Stalls 

34,627 

1 3,132,5^6 

1 

2,517,611 

. +14 9 

1,807 

i 666,974 

678.868 

- • . — 20 

1 

Uuinbaj States * 

7,868 

1 

{ 490,^0 

+ 215 

67,893 

j 6,303,696 

7,686.018 

—10 8 

Ceiitial Indir Agenej 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

78,772 

8,628,781 

10,818,812 

-16 4 

Coiilial ProTirceu Stales 

9,481 

77‘.»,2eo 

701,901 

' +110 

19,964 

1,217,128 

l,458,6ld 

*-106 

llMk'iabud State • 

30,819 

5297 163 

4,820,660 

+ 97 

42,879 

6,848.689 

6;707.471 

j — 12S 

K ishnui H lie 

60 900 

2,90.j,678 

, 2,513,052 

4 142 


j 

1 

!•» 

1 

Madiaa Matisv 

0,668 

! 4,111022 

.,658,738 

! +184 

416 

48,464 

46,884 

; —73 

1 

AIvsoi. Stull* 

1 29.41s 

1 641S,242 

4,6S'',1U0 

+ 13‘2 

81 

227.167 

25A414 

1 —107 

i’liiijab 

1 3«< 012 

1 4,317,814 

, 4,148,058 

-140 

490 

103,684 

116,222 

1 

Kaipulana Agoiu \ 

1,38.1 

986,278 

924,373 

+6 6 

128,158 

6,738,028 

11^86,970 

! - 22 6 

1 

1 

United Piovinoi'i Si 

4,JMI 

268 885 

241,848 

j +11*4 

1 

899 

: 633,212 

851,249 

—32 

1 


include* Coch'u and lr»\HiiciHe 


^Nott --III (hid lablethe uica? couracraled lor tlie Unit time lu lUOi have bocu left oat of account. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

€oinparlsoii'of uctnal anil estiiiiateil poiiiilatloii in ooilaiii tnicts. 


■ ■■,, Ap- 

1 

^ PnoviirOB OB Byatb 

Aetnnl population 

b} CCIIfOIH of 

1891 

> 

Popiilai’lon 
eBtlinBt*^it frinii 
iut.rc'a^ 1881 — 9l 

Population lu 1001 A 
eKtiikiatecl from 
\i(al Ktotifltice 

lual population 

by * ctihOH 

I'^Ol 

1 

2 

* •* • 

•* 

■ 

• 

5 

Assam 

4,971,917 

6,603,918 

4,846.572 j 

6.276,^00 

Bengal 

71,«J69,617 

76,973,4)7 

71,228*817 

• 

74,438,198 


2,852,825 

3,092 461 

2,702,022 1 

2 n7,846 

Bombay 

18,820,346 

21,630,471 

18,578,799 I 

18,481.362 

Central Provincea 

9,601,401 

10,41 3, -iSo 

8,121,221 . 

8,009,371 

Madras • 

33.693,179 

1 38,949,309 

)«>.07 8,482 , 

j 

37,315,611 

North-West Fiontier Province and Pnnjab 

20,652,847 

22,752,000 

21,940,255 1 

22,088,908 

United Provinces • 

40,904,791 j 

j 49,812,880 

4‘», 287,074 ' 

j 

47,091,782 

Baroda State 

2,415,3ltb 1 

1 2,073,844 

2,130,234 

, 

1.952,692 

Total 

310.782,319 1 

1 

1 

230,701,8.1.1 

1 

218,919,476 ' 

218,620.971 


NoTi: — TIil in columns 2 nud 5 show the population ol the f'lr which vital ^tatiulica were rt( ordod m 1891 and I9t)l. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


tor each Province and State the number per ip,000 of 
the population ulio were born in the district or state wliere 
enumerated and wlio w^ere immij^rants. 


Pbovince, Siatb ok AuKBcy | 

NtUllBR FBk l0,rK)0 OB FOPULATlOir 

Horn in district uhorH 
cuumcriitcd 

• 

1 liiiiiiil^rantH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

» 

INIUi. 

9,0.W 

950 

Aj mox -Mei warn 

7,926 

2,074 

Assam • 

8,520 j 

1,480 

Deugai 

9,423 

577 

Beroi * « \ 

7,649 

2,351 

Bombay * . | 

8,916 

1,084 

Burma , « ^ 

8,661 

1,189 

•Central Provinces 

8,819 

1,181 

Cooig 

0,949 

3.0.->l 

Madras t • • * . ‘ 

9,575 

425 

United Provinces 

9,058 

942 

Punjab and N -W Frontier Province 

8.183 

1,817 

Baroda State , | 

9,054 

1 *>4c> 

Central India Agent y • « ^ , 

7,246 

1 2,765 

Cochin State • . . | 

9,38 1 , 

’ 6J(j 

Ilydoiabad State ... 

9,068 1 

9d2 

Kashmir State . • • ! 

9,493 

! 507 

Mysore State » • . • ’ 

8,979 

1,031 

Raix>utana Agenc . . . . ' 

9,417 

583 

TraYancore State ... 

• 

9,814 ' 

186 


* ExeIudiD|7 Aden 
t liBKSdlTes 








niAl’TRK IT -MOVhMRNT 01 'llil l•(H>M,AT10N 


SUBSIDIARY 


Miirnitioii between l*jo^ luces 


PftDVlNi h OK SUTI* 


nKITfBU TfMBITOBY 


I'BOVlNCM OR bTATh IN WBICII DOHM 


Ajuiei VIhw iia 
Atiiliiiunn^ 

A»‘>ai!i 

DihuliiHlaii 

Ik'iif'ft! 

Ikiai 

]]m iiui 

Conti il rroviiKoa 
CooiK' 

Mn<i’ 

PiiiijhIi Jii'l M U 
I'lulL*] I’loximtJh 
HukkIu hiliilt 


( 1901 

X ml 

C 1901 
[ mt 
\ 1901 
1/sy'/ 
JlOol 

[is^n 
{ 1‘01 
{IHUI 
i I'Hll 

I mi 

( IHOl 
( h9l 
( Jl>0l 
[ mi 

( vun 

i mi 


f 

f 

• 

lieiifril 

• 

lliiRcd Pro* 1 

Ivliuesijf Airrft Botiihn) 

1 md ihuO) 1 1 

1 

Madras 

Piniinh ind 
North Went 
PronUi r 
Pro\iiKe 

Ourma 

Cdutral 

ProviiMI«i 

A^Ham 

2 

1 


(i 

1 

7 

i • 

1 * 

1 


Ouilrul linlm Af^oiuy ( 

I mi 

Ilviloiftbad iMiiU S 

( mi 

L 1 

Laslimir State J 

1 mi 

bt lie J 

lim 

Kijjiiitaim Ai'i jn y S 

I mi 

Indii UuflpoutiiHl ( 1 


Flinch and Poriu^ueHt ) 

PONHCHSlonb C ISVl 

Outbide India J 


000,091 


840.781 201.903 


777,J60 V}»a»7 I J,0i7,8i4 ‘ »b9,0J0 


10 1 

3,898 

60 ' 


81 

21 i 

i6 ; 

73 : 

48 2MG 1 

840 i 

53,011 . 

1,790 

36 

148 1 

8 

rfri 

I 

128,991 ' 

* * 1 

1 

2U6,0‘i6 j 

89 1 

388 I 

123 ! 

as»3 j 

6,708 ' 

6,102 j 

0,476 { 

7,148 1 

1,004 1 

794 ' 

2352 , 

1,040 

(i3,181 ' 

10,857 ' 

90,997 j 

13,179 ! 

5 

1 i 

19 i 

. i 

0 

37.64'i 

lOOo 

24, >44 

J77?4 ! 

1 

17,443 

13J,740 1 

7. ,974 j 

143 VM , 

490 941) 1 

1 

1 

305,318 ! 

1 

1.H4 1 

830 1 

06 1 

1 

1 

1 

23,116 j 

199,38S i 

J 0 u ; 

33^57 ' 

6iii ; 

2,2.43 

bSit 

IP 11 

323 'i 

1 10) 

ir. 

2,ii 1 

021 ; 

hr 

ho , 

lt>‘ 

VI, 572 . 

126,739 

16,96? 1 

1483333 

* ^1 

99 

7.970 1 


1 703 j 

96 

m ] 

63 

180.108 

(*6,156 

194, no 

' 01,694 


3> I 
55 

m 

65,684 
55, W 
6,471 
12,407 
4.1 U 
18,102 


302 

531 


164 

80 

M 

5> 

10,876 

io»m 

Cl I 
69 I 
29,390 '' 
376t4 I 
1,&35 
2fioi 
U,I27 
/6,5T3 
012 
Ox/'i 


I 41,(170 1,355 

I 4i60i I 

I ()9030 .1,926 I 

I W,3.55 4,174 

j 196,675 j 304 

1 H4(),9J1 1 i'i4 

i 11581 I (.7(1 

12.»,i77 I 02,430 

I I8ii,9d‘> 67,992 

I 006 ' 83 

536 ' 14 

) 1,173 , 89,743 | 

l^>,186 1 94,2 n I 

132,405 I ],64g 

li •, T I j 1,103 

7,1'K' i 809 

4.144 ] 1,604 

44,484 , 20,611 

61,548 j 23,733 

70,712 24 ,Cli 

67,858 157850 


706.207 

I 

740,700 

754 ' 
069 
1 SO 

no 

103 ' 
l‘> 
4050 
984 
7,071 
7,7 30 , 
35 i 
61 ' 
11,969 , 

8.09 i 
803 
140 

1,350 

17118 

1 

31 
9 57 

1.009 


213,724 
248,708 , 

106 i 

! 

i 

* 1 
3,092 I 
.1,337 
S49 I 
1.101 1 
83,240 , 
57,545 
205 j 
736’ I 
268,701 1 
208,052 1 
3,938 
51b 
161 

. 174,392 
170,100 i 


476.328 I 
323,170 j 

3$ 

4 

30 1 
73 i 
1,(554 
7 53 

5 

4 

157,0.11 

112084 

r> 


400,894 I 
B.t9,3itb 

710 

734 

21 

23 

191 

76 

64 

67 

'14„1G6 

55,747 

60,888 

54,110 

31,833 

41,671 

.(15 


776,842 

610,071 

191 


189,810 
129, 145 
21,585 
7 1,838 
33,700 
18 23H 
1 


6 

21,703 
40,796 
(i,216 ■ 
6, *47 
94,983 
I4%009 
‘68 
131 
148,618 
191583 
1!>,408 
21,885 

67 

29 

786 

"832 

26,608 

22pi4 

43 

569 


603,8'(0 ' 
478,341 ' 
54 I 


Other 
Proi imci 


10 . 

642,600 
6 > 

193 


IGS 
79 
195 
0] 
d, iOG 
4b3l 
109 
? 

82,7 
00,693 
2.029 
72J 
209,096 
.Vr 100 


21,671 
lo,rnl 1 

6,2or> i 

830 I 
108 900 , 
57,8)1 


J 1,728 
2R,8I2 ; 

46,2J(I 

51,120 

SJ 

3 

6,710 
hloH 1 
93 12m 
uu}i9 ; 
470 I 
301) I 
24,911 
2\2ll 
lOl.dlO 
109,) 12 
1,278 
282 
458 
i7 



''UUMl)lAm !A|»I,IS 


TABLE VIII. 

t 

iiiul Stiites ill 1801 tm. 


IN VVllH 11 I NLMIUAIEI) 


Nativi Siatxb aKd Aa^KciSd 


6,040,224 

; y ,<* VvN « 4 / 

3,J77 
U'>: , 
j .-*.-} ! 
>‘>S I 

'>>‘,>1 I I 
7it,ssu ! 
>'i ^17 
sol ri7 ' 
S-'/ WO I 
I i,7()S I 
70,'! 'll 
J70j'i(, 
loU'Uj 
' '),I07 

7,''>0 j 

r > ' 

1 0 ») 

J. 8,611 ' 

I ).(j 

l,()8t>,lSll 

I'w.l'JS 
J17, uOd , 
K>6.1iil I 
, 4.01,140 

I 311,239 ; 

, SfilV;/ ’ 

i tO,OJ3 

! 00 SOj 

lJ<),2d7 
Lib, 010 
707, SS() 
j OJdyib'l 

j 1.1 ')')2 

10 ilo 
I C8,6 17 

70,010 

I 018, (ibO 

! 077,080 


178,914 972,203 325,187 

stt,7»B 7S»,ttia ,tHa,7ia 


6 

4 

12 

li 

916 

on j 
17 1 

00 I 

101,153 j 
200 , 

25 I 
39 
121 
no 


6,039 1 
18,470 I 

10 i 


JJ j 

66,908 I 
117,800 


1,020 

l,lbO 

13/)70 

820,159 

2bOM3 

4,462 

4^j7 


n 

173,336 

3371181 

3,259 

‘J,VJ4 

316 

‘4b 

3,738 

4^80 


I,o02 
1,2!] 
21,084 
J-!M4 I 
167 , 019 ; 
no,7'iH I 

114 ! 

134 I 
10,787 
0,783 


66,169 I 

01, m ' 
2,4J9 I 
'>,044 I 
2 1. 1' 0 I 
12M7 ; 
160 


1 
5fc 
1,300 
4 .7.)5 
13,868 
19,044 
1,081 
28.914 
18 
m 

12,883 

10,299 


16 

86.687 

10 1 


9 

Ih 

HI ir>s 

(ibJOh 

7A 

H7.> 

() 



r 

9 


irciBd 



1 

1 


• 

1 

» 

c 

• 

• 

liiANP forSr 

M^iioro 

Uajputuna j 

\ 

1 

f 

Totul 



1 

17 j 

1 

19 1 

j 

306.263 

234.407 

1 706 641 

7.644 866 • 

10S,708 

407,389 

1 

9,190,4Hb ' 

7,743,1!)7 i 1 

11 

18,680 ' 

20.016 

26.293 1 1 

b 

40,% I 1 

13,000 ' 

56,507 ' 1 

14 

1 

16 

349 |l 

9 


1‘4' 

410 / 

4 

8 

20 

61,481 1 

8 

bO 

114 1 

66,687 i 

8 

67 

106 ! 

70,986 1 

4i 

/ 

78 ' 

• 79,69-1 / 

410 j 

884 

9,054 j 

870,561 1 

1 

l'*! > ' 
^ 1 

4101 

.'),0SN 1 

852,068 1 i 

0 , 

1 

9 

23,129 

43,031 

87,897 1 
114^54 i 

37,117 1 

0,010 

160,603 j 

626,799 1 

•31,tVJ j 

moo 

111,018 1 

700^42 i 

181 

27 

363 1 

9,160 1 ! 

4H) 

' n 1 

1 4w] 

1 8,295 1 

1,6J2 

302 

1 85.781 

482,228 1 
• 1 

2,or} 

»27 

127 013 

480, oOl 1 

2,553 

• • 

2,653 

3,192 1 

1.771 


1,7b? 

2,602 

255 278 

179 

.lf2,009 

639,496 

m.9 lb 

; n 

>04,401 

018.523 

dOo 

77,103 

176,837 

436,851 

IJb 


18}, 7.“ 

426,217 

722 

74,682 

423,80(1 

1,510,296 

JliJ 

99,921 j 

111,239 

1^370,144 

108 

325 

6 197 

202,302 

92 

510 

1,031 

252,390 

51 

6J,873 

57,119 

402,310 

70 

117, 8ol 

131,710 

581810 1 

2,652 

• 131 

6,661 

317.790 j 

3.003 

119 

0,729 

387,983 ' 

11 

89 

124 

j 86,167 j 

d 

5 

121 

1 90,92^ ^ 


oS 

1,435 

1 131,682 


rxo\iyOfc OB Statv tTT fvnicn I i 


«OI 7. 

|«uigal 

.901 1 

1897 5*^'’“* 
1191 ^ 

<HW 
1901 \ 
im 


199’ 

IbOl PlOVlI.II 

1991 1 
1801 
1901 ^ 

1991 'i 

J Punjab Hii.l N W F 


80,i 

210 

661 

OlO 

3.430 


4.014 ’ 

JOd . O^'b I 

0 J40 1 

iOt ibtl I 

1 ,m 1 

14^0 ^ 
23 ,JHH I 
32,20o I 


^ Coili il livh i Ag:<»ni ' 


I Kavliirm fc^Utc 


Il'Ol, 

« 11 MPuUuii Ageiic\ 

8V3.0J7 ‘ 

19,l.ib ' 1901 \ 

5oj7**b ) * 

70,081 1901 { 

,f,140 jsoi 


041,834 1901 \ 

000 m If of' 


CiuUuIp India 
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CHArTEU II --MO\EMENT 01* THE POl’ULA'lION 


SUBSIDIARY 

? 


Variate coiiipareil wltli 1S91 in the number of iininigirants 



C0NTIGU0L8 COUNflllFfl 







DISTANT 








Bbxt»b Ifuirni. 






AFORAVieiAV AKS 







raoviTTCtt OA Stat* 

KKPAf 

. ' 

YAOBIBTAlf 


1001 



leoi 


• 

laoi 

IbUI 

IttOl 

1901 

Tolal 

Males 

Females 

Total. 

Male*} 

Foinales 


• * 


4 

® 1 

0 

7 


e 

t 

10 

11 

IMHi. 


2a«,iJ7 

11.1, DON 

160,580 

«J6,6.>;t 

81,0<H) 

14,003 

100,770 

NO, 110 

13,‘JIS 

IM'otiiiu'n. 



112,U77 

156,261 

84,933 

78,28» 

12,711 

90,909 

77,4Cr. 

11.173 

Ajmei-Morwn \ 


12 

120 

71 

576 

474 

102 

401 

30) 

98 

AiMlamani) 



32 


190 

177 

13 

A 

76 

(«») 

(«) 

A PH (in 

i 

' 21,317 

1 

11,377 

1.101 

310 

1,287 

1,080 

207 

881 

6S1 

i 

16t» 1 

HiliinlnatAn « 

h 

11, 

3 626 

1,618 

2,820 

2,636 

184 

2,196 

(«) 

1 

(«) ! 

* 

Howj^rI 


173,228 

4,30 1 

3, 165 

n,88o 

9.290 

2,590 

‘>,792 

7,70'> 

2,0S3 

Berai 

U 

U 

324 

803 

93 

54 

39 

94 

05 

29 

BombAy » 

213 

m 

12,113 

lt,536 

15,753 

1 ),275 

2,478 

20,728 

18,22(> 

2.302 

Hnnna • 

' 8,910 

2,140 

263 

1)2 

5,090 

5,057 

1 

633 

7,080 

0,312 

751 

CentrAl rioviinoH . 

1 

207 

415 

1 

52 1 

! 3 444 

1 

' 2,232 

, 3,212 

, 2,801 

1 

1 *2, 603 

208 

Coorg 

3 


a 

19 

1 

*H) 

1 

; 62 

1 

i 87 

1 

no 

1 

8'2 

28 

Mh<!’'V8 

77 

36 

100 

216 

1 

6,991 

1 

1 4,8/4 

' 1,120 

1 

5,461 

, '1,347 

1 1J4 

1 

Pnnjali 

I 

7,711 

6,470 , 

1 

89,128 

137,214 1 

21,090 

16,171 

1 

1 2,219 

23,529 

1 

1 21,329 

1 

2,200 

Unite*! Piovin.ts , 

•AbjSH j 

1 

41,197 

i 1,001 1 

I 1 

1 1 

1,852 

i 

15, 111 

13,540 

1 1871 

1 

1 

17,745 

] 6,828 

1917 

Mates aiiil Ijrtiiines 

1 i.8sr, ' 

1 

1 141 

I 

S,#81 I 

' 1 

' !>.31» 

11,720 1 

] 

9,768 

1,952 

9,8«6 

8,(181 

1 185 

Baiodi k^lato . 

u 

53 

1 

166 ' 

i 1 

' 177 

22 ! 

12 

10 

62 

1 

' 10 

Central linln Agency 

7 ^ 

111) 

1 

180 j 

1 

798 

3,255 ' 

1 

' 2,767 

^J88 

1 

j 

1.051 

! 2,778 

273 

Hvdtrftbad StaU * 


of 

886 1 
1 

1,442 , 

6 728 1 

t 

1 

4,920 

799 

3,432 

1,128 

304 

Kh'-bimi Siatt 

1,3m 

1 

.,1)01 

.347 

1,928 ’ 

1 

02, 

1 

45 

1 47 

69 


2S 

Ox inn Stnl( * * 

1(» 1 

H 1 

1 

) 


1 

2i» ' 

It) 

10 

11 1 

S 

3 

Tra\Hn<’un ^^Ul 

15, 

1 

20 

<) 

242 ; 

) 

168 ] 

j 

74 

1 

' 104 

1 ) 

(>i ' 

41 

( 

iMysoii Statt 

> 

1 1 

21 1 

1 

j.i 

i 

2,100 . 

i 

1 

1,061 

' 439 

2,912 1 

1 

2,477 

145 

liaipnUna Agem \ 

1 

.>r* 

173 

1 

K)s ‘ 

*>12 

1 

5r55 ' 

! 

170 1 

1 

85 

1 

245 

100 

s5 

1 


til, . ,ul. 1 ,1 irlil MV 1 Itl,,i,l.l. ml Mlw. I'a I, \ n due t . thofi.l tint Uu d.lull.d U-un-iiori tuU . 

(a) PotnllH ttj H X nnl iiTHiinbU 
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TABLE IX. 

from rntaiii foreign eonntrles to eoeli Province ond Mate.* 


COUNT ItlLS 


i 





# 





OvttlflHT 

) 1 

Fsiven 1 

0th KB InKOrJiAH 
COUKTBIKH 

AtfSRlCA 

ArjiiCA 

AtBTBALll 



^i- 

„ , 



• 


- 




uwi J 

1891 

1001 ' 

1801 > 

loot 1 

18U1 
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CHAPTER 

Sex. 


-194. With, very few exceptions the femilos outmi iiher -the m «all 
European oountrios, but iii India the revorhe is the case, and iii tli > whole 
countrjr taken tnijother there are onlj’^ OG J femihw to 1,0 )0 males Tik* g<‘uoi*al ‘‘I "‘j*" 

result 18 shared by all provinces and states except the Oeutial I'voviuc ‘s and 
Madraa, where there is a marked excess ol ferules, and Bengal nhei*' 
tlie two sexes are almost on a i>.ar. In the last-mentioned province fenialos 
are in maiked defect in the greater pari of Bengal iiroptn, and* in, excess 
throughout Biliar, Orissa and Cliota Nagpur The d<‘tieiency ol leinalcs is 
extraordinarily great in Ooorg, Baluchistan, the l^iinjab and Kashmir, nhori' 
it exceeds 1 in 0, and is almost as inixrked in Ajmer and tlie ikijputana 
Agency. Then follow the Baroda State, the Uniteil Provinces, Bomhaj and 
Central India, then Assam, Bur.na and Hyderabad It will ho noticed that tlio 
dearth of women is greatest in the north -nest of India, and gnidiully 
becomes Ims noticealile towards the cast and south, where it is ei cntually reid.ic.'d 
by a deficiency of males ATomon are also in a clear minority in Ihe (‘virenio 
east — in North Bengal, Assam and Burma , 

195. The above observations refer to the actual poinikition, or the persons lunniuni 




Maj) '.halitni ihe /nojuntumt: Lf tin sen^iu tin juiinnil fiopnfiil tun nf 
unh l^iovlncc and liiat< 


eiiimieiiitiHl in eju h 5"'’*“' 
tiMfl, II i(*s])eetive ol 
the ])lat‘e wlieie tliey 
Mere hoin In order 
to ascertain Ihe pro- 
port lovs amoiii^st tin' 
natural population, 

! i\, the pel sons horn 
in each -tract, aao 
mist diseonnl llu* 
(‘Heel ol luigiatioii 
by deducting the 
pci SOI IS nho have 
eomi' in Iroin outside 
and adding t liose, horn 
in it, Ailioliaie gone 
olseAvhi'ie JnTiidii, 
ns a Ai hole, migration 
doc's not gi catty dis- 
tuih the .s(‘\ projior- 
tions, hut it is a lactor 
of considerahle im- 
portance Avhen A\ 0 
di'seend to the iigiires 
loi indniduil jiro- 
viiiKs and states 
Its influence IS most mark (hI in the case of *Biiriiia,Ai here the proportion ol feuuii's 
to males amongst jieisons horn in the piOA'ince is 1,0 J7 pi'i* millc, eom])aied ivitli 
only 962 in the actual jiopnlation, Avlnch inoliuh's numerous immigiants, cliio(l\ 
males, from Bengal and Madras. Simil.arly in Assam the proportion in the 
natur.il pojmlation rises from 919 to 97G, m I'oorg from hOl to 9CG aiul in 
Mysore from 9b0 to 9tM. In the United l^-oAiuces, on the ot lici liaiul, it bills Irom 
937 to 926, in the Punjab from 8o2 to 849, and in Madras fio u 1,025 to 1,017 * 


Not* F or tin purpnso of thin nmp Bingal pripor Ims boon FCpnra ted from the ro^t ofjhe 


Lower Pro vluooH Ihe levu st proporihm nforsnrfivio tlie Piiiijab and N -\\ t 

return fur Balii< hlstan in no oinph tc and it hah thortfurp ]»< o i loft out of «< < ount 


Pioviiioi Iho 



• This 18 exclusive of C Ion The RthtiBUCH foi thnt it-liiiul rlu mil ptrMons horn in Mntlins 

from th<*Be born in othei pints of India, bnt the irmjoiity of th ratives of Ind tinmit i ittij there 

must hays ooms from Madms The lotul of the IruTion-boin mcludes 403 TuniN (multfs If ftniiles 

102,905) and 27,475 ‘ Mooth * oi IVIusaluians Jf all tbos*^ sbonn »8 'lamils mo treated aw n itivos of M idiT^, tl r 
pioportionot females to 1,000 male< In that Piosidwnt a falls U> 1,01 1 Sinnhilv (heio 37,900 male and 
19,900 f ornate Tamils in the Straits Settlements and if those also no usMirntd h» lx* Madias-boiu. tof^itlior amUi 
19,474 males and 9»076 females whe have oimgrated from Madras to Mauntiun, iho prijioiimn in ^utsiion is 
fui'ther rod need to 1 , 011 . 
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The f^rneral distribution, 'however, is much the same as before, save that the area 
in Kastorn India where females are jin marked defect is limited to parts of 
Jton^al proper and Assam, and Burma is transferred to the category of areas 
Avlierc their number eyceods that of the other sox. , 

198. Migration lias a sfill more; distui’hing elfoot on the proportions when 
llic figures come to bo considered for smaller uiiits, such as districts. In 
till' actual population ol Howrah (Bengal), for oxamide, there are only 
035 females jicr 1,000 males, while in this natural jxipulation the propor- 
tion rises to 1,050 Jt is noecssary to hear this in mind when dealing with 
the variatjons m difterent part.s,of a province In Bengal praetioally thfe whole 
country west, ed* thi'. Bhdgifathi, whore the llravidian element is strongest, dbiows 
an excess ot temalos, while to the cast of that river, males preponderate almost 
e\ cry whore. It apjiears at first sight that there are fewer women amongst the 
Muliammaflans than amongst the Hindus, but this is due to the fact that the 
bulk oT the Muliammadans are found in the tract whore women generally are 
in aminonty, and if the comparison he made for each natural division separately, 
it will be scon that the followers of the Prophet have a slightly lai^er propor- 
tion of Jemales Ilian the Hindus. The higher castes of Hindus have usually fewer 
women than those of low or statu«, but the lowest proportion of all is found 
amongst the Mongoloid castes and tribes In the case of Bihar castes, the 
Ahirs and Pasis arc noticeable for the paucity of their women. 

197 In the United Provinces, excluding the Himalayan district of Qarh- 
Aval, Mr. Burn notices a regular rise in the proportion of females from the north- 
Avest to tlie soutli-east, until, in the districts which adjoin Bihar, the females out- 
iiumher the males, bjit as the tracts frem Avhich emigration to Bengal and Assam 
is most common are those in the east of the province, some part of the difference 
noticed is factitious, and two or three districts, -which show an excess of 
females in the actual population, are found to have a slight doficienoy 
when the emigrant males are allowed for. This, howcA'er, only modifies the 
result, and docs not affect the general proposition that females are in excess 
m till' east, and males in the west Mr. Bum points out, moreover, that in the 
tormer tract females are move numerous than males amongst castes that do not 
e<nigrate as w ell as amongst those that do, and also that the excess is greater 
amongst Muhammadans than amongst Hindus, although, as a class, the former 
are lar less proiu' to emigration The proportion of females is lowest in the high 
castiis, aiul graduall.A ineroasos as one descends the ladder of social respectability ; 
it reaches a tnaxiinufti amongst tlio aboriginal races in the south-east. 

198 Although Madras, as a whole, has a considerable excess of females, 
this is not shared by all districts, and it is only in the north and south 
that they outnumber the ^itlier sex The excess of males is found inaoom- 
p-ict block of country, stretcliing from Madras northwards almost as far as 
Cocanaila, nnd in the Agency tracts.* It is difficult to say how far these 
variations are due to migration. There is an extensive exodus to Burma and 
Ceylon, m which males exceed females to the extent of about 260,000, but the 
census returns lor those countries furnish no detaila as to the particular districts 
w^hich liaA’e supplied these emigrants. So far as can he judged from the 
imperfect statistics of emigration by sea collected under executive orders, it would 
seem that they come mainly fiom 'Imnevelly, Madura, Gaujam, Yizagapatam, 
Godavari, 'I'anjore and Madras, all of w'hioh, except Madras, are traote w'here» 
females are in excess. Tlie same statistics show an extensive emigration to the 
Straits Settlements from Tonjore, and# it may bo concluded that those move- 

* monts account i'or a great part, though not for the whole, of the difference 
m the propoilions. Mr Prancis finds that there is no special tendency 
for the pixiportion of females to vary aooordiug to tho social status of a caste, 
but it is unusually .small in the case of the Malaydlam-speaking Brdhmans, 
the majority of whom allow’ only the eldest son of each family to marry 
Avithin tho caste, and leaAC the others to oontraot alliances with Nayar women. 

111(1 39,9 The general deficiency of women in the Bombay Presidency is most 

marked in Sind, which adjoins the Piiniab, whore an illicit traffic in women w'as 

* Tlu* Nilpris lie outside this block, but tho o^ceaK gf miilos is hore due tg the unportution of laboui'ors 
for thi iniTop I Kl44t(<M , 

It 18 iioBtiblo that tholo bo some ruoial Mculiant^ iw the districts where males iiro in excess Mr 
Tiiuretuii huH foand a luHiKcd divergence m the head ineasorciuonts taken by him in tho Bcllar> district from 
thoso coi^iaoulj logardod an ivuual of the Diavidian race# 
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lormerly carriod on oxtonsivoly, along the Indus, by inch wlio enticed them away 
from their hom^ 14 ;|jl3ie Punjab. Only four dtstriots in the whole ProMdcncy 
contain inor©,#^Uit.,^u men, and even here the result is due mamly to 
migratioiij'wh^nJfchis is allowed for, the excess of females in two of these 
distriots ^disappears altogether, and in the other two, llatnagin and Satara, 
tho proportion falls from 1,133 and 1,016 per l.t^OO males to 1,030 and 1,005 
respectr^^y The Superintendent finds that, as in Northern India, the <*astes 
with moot women are those at the bottom of the social ladder 

In the Punjab tho proportion of females is highest, in tlic HimaUyan 
states fed districts and lowest in the west and south-west). In spite ol the 
fact that Muhammadans are most numerous in the trac^ where females generally 
are Ifi most marked defect, they have a slightly larger propoi*tion ot tliisiiex 
than the Hindus, while the Sikhs have by far the smallest. Amongst llindus 
the higher tho oaste, the lower the proportion of women in it. . 

200. The sex proportions in Burma are much disturbed by the large number jiurma, 
of immigrants, but the general result seems to be that the females outnumber C'-ntiai 
tiifji, males in Upper, and are in a minority m Lower, Burma. The jirojiGr lions for 

the principal indigenous races show an excess ol females amongst the Biumans, 

Shans, Chins and Kachins, and a dearth amongst the Talaings 

In tho Central Provinces the balance is in favour of women every where, save 
in a few scattered areas on the border, but in spite of their general numerical 
superiority, they are in a minority amongst the higher castes. 

By discounting the effect of migration, the general proportion of women m 
Assam rises from 949 to 973 per 1,000 males. Women aie most numerous in tho 
hill districts, where their position is most assured and they marry as adults, and 
least BO in the pbuns, especially in the two districts at the eastern extremity of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. The largest number of women is found .imongst the 
Lushais, Laiungs and K basis Avherc they number rospoetivoly 1,191, 1,119 
and 1,118 per 1,000 males It is low amongst tho various Bodo tribes and the 
'Chandals and Kaibarttas, and also amongst certain high castes, in whose 
case, however, the true proportions are obscured by immigration from Bengal. 

201. The proportion of females is steadily rising, and there are now 903 Vanation m 
icmalesper 1,000 males, compared v»ith 958 and 954 in 1891 and 1881* ros^poct- p’’"}’®' ' 
ively. There has been practically no change since 1891 in the Punjab and mictoBsivt 
Bengal, and one or two of the smaller provinces and states, show a flight 
decrease in tho projicrtion in question, but otherwise ^he general result is 
shared by all parts of India. 

The decline in Bengal has been oontinuous since 1881, and appears to be 
duo partly to varying rates of growth in different parts of the jirovinee ; 
some^of the tracts wliorc females are in a minority have increased rapidlv, while 
some of those whore they preponderate are stationary or decadent In the • 

two tracts where the pinch of famine was mainly felt, ^,e , J^orth Bihar and 
Ohota Nagpur, females are relatively more numerous than they were in 1891 ; 
while in Central and Northern Bengal and in Orissa their numerical 
position is distinctly worse than it then Avas. 

The rise in the ratio of females is greatest in the Central Provinces, where it 
is attributed, not to better enumeration^ but to the fact that females are con- 
stitutionally stronger and are less liable than males to succumb to tho effects ol 
insuffioiont food and tho diseases consequent thereon. Mr llussell points out 
that “the numberof women has tended to mcreasu according to the scA’^enty Avith 
whioh different areas have been affected by iauiini',’* and siiys that tho fact 
that women succumb to want of food less easily tlian men, was obserA^ed by several 
officers of the Central Provinces Administration aa'Iio assisted in tbo supervision 
of famine relief operations. He also cites l)r Cornish’s report on the Pamme 
Census quoted in the Madras Census Itcport for 1881, Avhere it was statwl 
that the male mortality Avas one-fifth higher than the fcm.ilo, and the cou- 
cluslcm was arrived at that the famine affected most severely ttie bread- Avinnors 
among the adults. The same circumstance was noticed m the rcf x >rt on the famine 
of 1897 in the United Provinces, and it Avas mentioned by Mr B^mes in the 
Ini^ Census Report for 1891. The average ropoihid moitahty in the last 
docader in the Central Provinces gave 844i female deaths per 1,000 male, but in 
the three faijapie years, 1896, 1897, and 1900, the con-esponding proportion of 
female deaths wad ..Only 838, 801, and 838, respectively. A comparison ot -'the 
sex proportions at eaoh age with those of 1891 sboAA's that m the x>opulation 
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imdei* 80 j «*ars oi ag«5 tlicre has hooii practically no change since 1801, but 
fliai, fit all ages from 30 upwards there is a marked rise in the proportion. 

2h2 Mr. Burn in the United Provinces, apd Captain Bannerman in Rajput- 
fina, are also of opinion, tha^thc deficiency of the food supply is the main cause 
(if the relatively more rapid growth of the female jiopulation in those tracts. 
Mr Burn fisoribes it, not only to their iiihorontly greater capacity for resisting 
the effcc/tsof iamiiie, but alw to tlie decline in the birth-rate which occurs in a 
iamiue year, and the consequent reduction in the number of deaths at parturition. 
There has been a steady rise in the i>roj)ortion of female births reported in the 
United Proviiiccs*during the decade, from 905 per 1,000 males in 1891 tft 931 in 
1900. The r%o statistics^how an increase in the relative strength of the female 
population at all .iges except 0-5, 25 — 30, 50 — 55 and 60 and over. 

The eircumstanccs attending the greater relative growth of the female 
jKipulfitiorf in Bomb«iy fire not (liseusscd m the Provincial Report, but it is 
worthy of note that Iho general r(;sult is not shared hv Sind which escaped 
the si ress of famine Mor('ovei , the census of 1891, which followed a decade 
in which there had been no famine, disclosed a smaller proiiortion of fema|||^ 
than the previous enumeration, which was eflcctod shortly after the disastrous 
years 1870 to 1878. In the Bombay Census Riiport for 1891 it was observed 
that where districts are jirogressive, the proportion of temalcs tends to fall, 
and that the reverse is the case wdiere they are decadent The same pheno- 
menon 13 noticed at the pri'sont oensus by Mr. Chmoy m Berar. In Assam, 
where proportion ol females in the natural population is uonsiderahly 
higher th in in 1891, the 8uporintendent is confident that the result is not due 
hi greater accuracy in the enumomtion Tt piooecds mainly from the figures 
for two dislrnjts, Kjitnrup and Nowgong, which have bo('n exceedingly unhealthy 
, during Iho decade, and lie concludes that women must be better able than men 
h) withstand the bad elfoets of an unhealthy climate The rise in the pro- 
portion ot females is specially noticeable in the case ot the Lalungs whose 
home IS in the tract where Kald dzdr lias been most prevalent 
for 208 Tin' dill erence in the proportion of the sexes shown by the Census statis- 
oxiiy ot ties may he due to three causes, viz , (1) a mere complete enumomtion of the 
male popul.ilioii, (2) a larger number ot male births, or (8) a heavier mortality 
amongst I’omaU's. 11. is conceivable tlnit females may be omitted from the return, 
either because their male relatives regard them as ol no importance in connec- 
tion with an cliquiiy, such as the census, instituted by the Government; or 
hoeause they have some special reason lor not montiomiig them, as in the case 
of girls who have roaolied the age of puberty while still uumarned ; or because 
they connect the census w'lth some imaginary ulterior motive on the part of Gov- 
ornniont, such as l,lic desiBo to provide wives for its sepoys. But before epdea- 
^ vouriiig to trade the reasons for Iho excess it will be convenient to quote the 

general conclusions arrived at m 1891 by Mr. Baines. He held that there was 
in most jiaits of India proper “a tendency, in a greater or^less degree, to omit 
“from the census rccxivd girls of from 9 to 15, and wives of from 15 to 20, or 
“ thereabouts, liut that in every part of the country, except the north, girls below 
“ 6 years old w'ere returned as more numerous than boys of that age After 
“ that period, apart from wilful or ignorant omission, there is probably a real 
“ (Icfieiency in the number of females, extending to about the twentieth year, 

“ more or less, and due to negli'ct, functional oxoiteraent, premature cohabitor , 
“ tion and unskilful midw ifery xii a Inter peruxl, hard work, as well as the 
“results ot the ab(i\c inlluences, and, amongst some classes, excessive fecundity, 

' “ tell on the female constitution, producing greater relative mortality than 

“prevails in the other sex, thougli Inwards tlie (md of life, the latter succumb 
“ to old ago .sooner than the siuvnois from amongst thoir mates. It is also pro- 
“ liable that, cither fioin dilferencc or inferiority in nutrition, or from olimatic 
“ inlluences, female life is, on the whole, better in India on the coast and hills 
“ than on the hot and diy plains ’* 

( 1 ) 20 J The thcoiy that females ha\e not been fully enumerated rests mainly 

h uiairi! open two grounds, firsth, that it is a priori not improbable, and that it affoids a 
reaih eY])laii.'ition of the disproportion indicated by the returns, and secondly, that 
the lO'licnney occurs mainly at p<irt.iculav age periods, and especially at the dgc 
‘ 30 — 3 o ’ whon, it at all, it is likely that females would be concealed. The 
latter plu'noraenoii Avill be more fully discussed further on,* but it may be 
slated heri' t,liat it si ems to be due partly to the greater inaccuracy of tlio ages 
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potuvnod for females and partly to a higher mortality amongst them at the 
time when puberty is reached, owing to general functional derungemont at this 
jjge and tho evil o^eotp of premature child-bearing. 

205. It win bo soon from the diagram given in tl\e maoism, whi el i shows for 

Duttfiam ^hjanilnjf tie vat tattoH since tn the (Mopor- SCVOltll Ol Iho hllgci prf)\inces the 

hon uf femaUsto males [a)affed 10^15 [h) at all age^ variations SI llCC J881 in tlic propoa*- 
1881 mff mm mt immi isgi mt tion oftcmales to males («> at the 

BOD^Y i BEn'bavH I ttgupoiiocl -K’— ir.’ 

/ y' / ages, that there IS no general e.oiTo- 

/ spon/lenco hf'twecwi the tAvo cirrves, 

/ 1 Avhilc in 13ongal a steady liso in the 

/ / projiortioii of ietnales at ‘ 10 — 15’ 

/ ^ , / has hecn atjcompanied by an 

N f y • — ■ ! I equally steady fall in tfio propor- 

/ S / tioii at all ages ; this would s<Vm to 
f I X I show that the mam reason lor tlie 

I (o / S / / former must he a progressive irn- 

o / “ / / provemont in the accuracy of the 

MADRAS 5 / -I / / return rather than greater 

j g / S / / success in securing a complete enu- 

/ I X I / meration of females at the time ot 

/ 5 / o / / under consideration 

/ tif (/ In no other piovincc ^is the di- 

/ 3 / // vorgenee between the *two curves 

I /j so marked as it is in Bengal, hut on 

/ \ / / the other liand^ the United Pro- 

y // Vinces 18 tho only tract where the 

j/ increase in the proportion at 

aBlBnni-.nM at . n .c „ ‘ 10 — 16 as comparcd with 1891, is 

PflOPflRTlOM AT 10-15 AfALLAQES- - sufficiently great to accouut for a 

material part of tho increase in the proportion at all ages. 

200 As regards the assumption that because females generally are in defect, 
therefore they have not been fuUy enumerated, it may he> noted that save 
in a few exci'ptional tracts the tendency to conceal Avould he a fairly constant 
factor, but the deficiency of females is not at all universal, and there are Livge 
areas Avhere their number exceeds that of the males, and n hero tile ph(>nonienon 
cannot he explained hy any difference in iho state of feelin* reirnrdmg women 
'I'here is, for example, no reason whj’^ W'omen should he sup])re"sse(l in North Bengal, 
where they are in a minority according tn tho census, any moio than in North 
Bihar wliere they are nior(‘ numerous than males also in INladras , then' 

IS no difforoneo in the state of feeling m rogartl to ivoinen lietiveen the dislriets 
where they outnumber tlie males and Iboso Avhero they are in flefeot ]Vlore- 
over, if tlicre is any concealment, it is more likely ix) occur amongst Muhamma- 
dans than amongst Hindus, but in most i>roviiices"Mubammadans have a larger 
proportion of women than their Hindu neiglibours The wilder hill trilios 
mi^t omit to mention their women through fear, but tho deficiency in their case 
is by no moans universal, and in some instances it is these very tubes w'ho return 
the highest proportion of all. In Bengal the paucity of females is most noticeable 
^ignongst certain race castes of Nortli and East Bengal, whose women move 
about freely and many of whom suffer no loss ot esteem or status if they fail 
to marry their girls before tho age of pybeity it is true that the dearth 
is generally more marked amongst the higher oLstes, hut this is not tho cas<‘.m 
Onssa or Madras and, where it exists, it can bo explained, as will ln‘ seen f urtUt'r 
on, on other grounds, such as difleronoe of race and social practices 

207 There is again no direct evidence of the concealment of women, and it 
docs not appear that, m the course of testing the work of enumei at ois, any g(*noral 
tendency to leave w omen out of the reckoning was detected, in tlio Pun lab, 
where, in spite of the fact that the census agi'iicy is comjiosod mor<j largtdy tliau 
elsewhere of officials and i'^' therefore presumably more ('ilieiont, the doticiency 
of females is most marked, siieoial enquiries weic ni.itle in older to ascertain if 
they had been less completely enumerated than males, and Ihe conclusion 
arrived at was thdt this was not the ease. 

The fact that at each succeeding census the proportion ol women has risen 
has been accounted for on the supposition ol a iirogvessiA’-e impvovonieiit in their 
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ominieration, hut tho changes recorded may equally well represent actual 
facts ptud may be due olthorlo (dianges in the i^eiative mortality or the two sexes 
or to an alieratii^ih the 'proportions at birth. Ol^here paay have been omissions at 
tlic earlier ^nsusos, «tbpngli not by any moans on*^ the large scale that has 
occasionally boon suggested, ‘but ili<' general trend of opinion amongst.the fittper- 
luttmdents of the present cciisns h that, on this occasion at least, conoeidment, 
intentional or otherwise, has 'had but a very small influence on the figures,* and 
one of them, Mr. Hose, lias pointed out that the greater accuracy which charac- 
terizes each successive enumeration bears most fruit at the final revision on the 


census night, by the discovery pf persons absent at the preliminary enumeration, 
such as trav^llcia, boatusen, visitors, traders and the like, who arc, mostly 
ma^es t Moreover, the influence of imiiroved methods operates every where, but 
some localities and social groups show a smaller proportion of women than 
in 1891 Lastly, all the woild over, there is an excess of males at hirfh* but in 
Europ'c this is more than counterbalanced by tlioir relatively biglier rate of mor- 
tality. 11 it can be shown, cither tliat the ratio of male births in India is even 
greater than in Europe, or that them are reasons why females at tlie earlier a^s 
have not in this country the same advantage over males that they have 'In 
Europe, the excess of the latter will he amply accounted for without assuming 
that i lio census figures for females are incomplete'. ' * ^ 

208. The numher of females born to every 100 males according to the birth 
returns of some of the larger units is shown in Subsidiary Table III. In all 
cases these statistics show a considerable deficiency of females at birth, the pro- 
portion per*] 00 males ranging from 90 in the Punjab to 90 in Madras It may 
be said that fbis general deficiency of females is due to the incomplete reporting 
of female births, but this docs not seem to be the case,! and the general result has 
cowpa/ i)ttf fji0 pi opoi tiOH uf the utt the c^ensus its Counterpart in JBurope 

(JVaiutul j^opufaf tn 7 i) with that at^rordinff to the htrih returns tllO proportion of fo- 

foithe^eeudemi.1900 males at birth vaides from 

about 92 to 97 per ^JDO 
males. In Europe, however, 
as mentioned above, this 
numerical disadvantage is 
quickly remedied by a re- 
latively lower mortality 
amongst female children. In 
the annexed diagram the 
proportion of females to 
males according to the birth 
returns is compared with 
that ascertained at the cen- 
It will bo seen that 
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where females are fewest at 
birth, there also they are in 
most marked defect at the 
census, and that where at the 
census they are more nu- 
merous than males, there also the proportion at birth is relatively high. At 
the same time then; is no lixt’d relation between the two sets of statistics As g, 
general rul(3 the projiortion of females at ihe census is higher than that aocording 
to the birth ref unis, but the excesf^ is much greater in Burma and the Central 
Provinces than it is in Bengal and Berar. In Bombay and the United Provinctes 
the two propoitions ajiproach equality, while in the* Punjab the census shows 
relatively fever females than tlie liirth returns The conclusion seems to be that 
although the locaJ variations in the sex proportions at the census depend to 
a considerable extent on the corresponding proportions at birth, there are other 
influences at work vhich aflcot the relative longevity of the two sexes, and 
vhich operate to n varying extent in difToront parts of Indio But before 
eonsidoring them wo may advert briefly to some of the theories which haii'e from 
time to time boon put foiward regarding the causes which determine sex at 


* Ml Lo^\)R ibat tbPK may havR somo co nQaalineut in the wilder parts of Burma and 

Mr Enthf^vtn ir iik ijped to sufi()ert some omjsstons, due to cartd B»nesfi, in 
t 111 (MhB ol ]dl^ninp fo'ualfifi are iisnallj more nomerous than lunlos 

I TJh* ,.eturn^ showini: i no iahiohs from tlio birth and death returns dstooted hj inspecting officers mike 
no ilisfimtion u >k niul n i** ufore impo^Nible to speak positurly on this point 
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birth and see how if at all, thoy appear to ho coofirmod or otborwiso hy our 
experience in India. 

209 It is ]^ihle that the propoi-tiott of the sexes nt Im th may h« influenced 
to some'exi^ntlby race, and it will he noticed tha t /ewer females are horn in the 
north-west of India, where the Aryan * cloment in the population predominates, at huth* 
than in\tho south and south-east, which is mijinly iJravidian 15xeopt in 
Madras, 'wheroHhere is probably far loss racial diflei’encc I)(‘twocn the high and 

low castes than exists in Northern India, it is a matter of genei*al observation that 
the 'higher castes, who claim a larger infusion of Aryan blood tlian the lower 
castes of the same area, have also fewer females. The pi’oporiion amongst 
Moi^loid races seems variable. In the Western Himalayan 4‘ogion and in 
Burma, and amongst many of the tribes of Aasam, females ])rcpondcrato, hut in 
North and East Bengal they are in a minority, and this is also the case 
amongst the Gdros, Koches, Kachdris, Chandals and Kailriittas of .Assam, 
who are believed to h<‘ closely conne<*t<Hl with the Mongoloid element in the 
population of Bengal jiroper , they are also in a minority amongst the Jicpclias 
and other Himalayan tribes on the northern frontier of Bengal Unless this 
branch of the Mongolian stock has, as is quite possible, an admixture of some 
element, not shared l.y the other tubes, tlie variations noticed would appear to 
conflict with the theoi’y that race is of importance m connection with the 
proportion of the sexes. In any ease it cannot be the solo factor, as the propor- 
tion of females to males at birth vanes from time to time; in the Pnn3al) for 
example, it was 91 per cent., in 1896, compared with 8h only four years earlier. 

210 Climate is sometimes said io influence sox, hut here too, the fact that the (»•) Chmate 


proportion of females in 1 he same locality varie.s from time to time, sliows that, 
even if it is a factor, it is not the only one It is trua that, the ratio of 
female births is often higlier along the coast, or within the influence of sea 
air, and in the hills, than it is in hot and dry plains, liut there are so many 
exceptions as to suggest that the correspondence, where it exists is accidental. 

Bihar, though hotter, drier and further from the sea than Bengal jiropor, has a 
higher ratio of females. In Madras Mr. Eianeis finds it impossible to connect the 
variations m any way witli the climate, and in Burma females are relatively 
more numerous in U pper Burma, which is hot and dry, than they dro in the 
damp districts of Louder Burma along the sea coast 

211 The season of gestation has been hohl to affect the sox of the child. Sta- (»»») Sea!.on 

Diagram showtng the aiemqe monthly number ofhtrths per 10,000 tistlOS lyiVC hooil Compiled in 

reported veaiiy iiurivg the portod mo'i—tooo Bengali sliowing for each 
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sub-proviuoo the proportion 
of female to male births in 
cfjcli montli during the last 
decade and although it is 
dillicult <o establish any 
gcncT'al co-ordination, it is 
clear that there are seasonal 
V a nations In Bengal proper 
the proportion of male births 
is least in Decomher and 
flanuary and greatest in 
August and September ; in 
Bihar it is least in October, 
Novomhor and Decem*ber 
and greatest in July , • in 
Orissa the minimum excess 
is found in August, October 
and December and the maxi- 
mum in M arch, and in Chota 
Nagpur the coivespond- 
ing extremes are in June, 
September, October and 
November on the one side 


_ „ _ BIHAR , , 

... vA— ORlSSK 

- CHOTA HAOPUH,.o«o-o. 
FIlMAWift IH Ail CAita 


--TJe * non^ to which «fae btrthfl o61»anfd !• nbawn at thi* bottom, 
and the prohnbla month of concis^Qii at the top, of the diagram 


and M arch, J uly and August 
on the other It will be 
seen from the diagram in the 
margin, which is reproduced 


^ By ArypH I mean <he people tlint brnipht flu. to India 

t Bengal Censu*. Kepoit for 1901, Appendix IV, page xxn 
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from tho Bengal Eeportj that tjhere is noffeneral relationship between these 
/variations and the seasons when the repil^uoUTO principle is strongest or 
weakest. In the Punjab also no correspondenoe can be traced between sex and 
tho season of gestation. 

(iv) Food 212. The dietary of the people is another item which has been held to be of 

imporlnnce in this connection. So far as the properties of the food are concerned 
it is difficult to draw any inferenoei except perhaps a negative one, from the state 
of things in India ; the same sex proportions are often found to exist amongst 
people subsisting on different kinds of grain, while it is not at all uncommon to 
find different proportions in the case of people whose staple food is the same. 
More stress has been laiffby oortain enquirers on tho sufficiency or otWwise of 
tho food, but they are not agreed as to the result to be expected from it. Aooord* ' 
ing to soipe, women who have been enfeebled by insufficient sustenance are 
more likely to produce female children, while Busing, whose opinion is quoted 
with approval by Westermarck, holds that** where nourishment is abundant, 
strengthened reproduction is an advantage to the species, whereas the reverse is 
the ease where nourishment is scarce. Hence the power of multiplying, de- 
*pending chielly on the number of females, organisms, when well nourished, pro* 
duGO comparatively more female children, in the opposite ease more male.*’ It 
is alleged, in support of this theory, that an excess of male births is found where 
vitality is low, as amongst tho poorer classes, or where polyandry is practised, 
or where intermarriage between cousins is common. There seems to be very 
little in 1^0 statistics which have been collected to confirm either hypothesis. 
The sex proportions at birth have scarcely varied a single point in Bonibay 
<luring the last decade. In the Central Provinces male births were slightly 
above tho avorago rate of the decade in one famine year, 1897, but in another, 
1900, they were below it In the famine districts of Bengal the ratio was normal 
throughout the period affected by tho short crops of 1896. The balance of 
probabihty, if any, seems rather in favour of the view that malnutrition on 
the part of the female tends to tho production of female ohildren. In the 
whole of Northern India females arc more numerous amongst the lowest classes, 
who are also the poorest, than amongst those at the top of the social structure, 
and in Bengal, the tract where women are fewest is also the tract where the 
people are most prosperous. Those, however, may be mere coinoidonces, and 
may be due to other circumstances such as race or social praotioes. Sometimes, 
as in Orissa and South Bihar, we find very different degrees of material 
well-being coupled with almost uniform proportions of the sexes at birth. 

(v) Contan- 213. The marriage of cousins, which is said by Busing to lead to male off- 
gmntwo spring, IS common among Musahnans, but they usually have a larger proportion 
iMmagu, fomales than their Hindu neighbours. It is also common amongst the 
* Bravidian races whose females are generally in excess. 

(m) Poigan’ 214. its regards polyandry, the tendency to male offspring, if it existsi might 
be due to causes other than its injurious influence (if any) on the female parent, 
but it is not clear that the practice is in fact accompanied by the more frequent 
birth of males In the Western Himalayas the polyandrous tribes have gener- 
ally more females than males. The Ndyars of Southern India have also an excess 
of females. There are clear traces of polyandry amongst the Khdsis, whose 
females are specially numerous, as well as amongst certain Bodo tribes where 
they are in a minority. .... ‘ 

(mi) OMn* 215. There are some theories which the statistics cannot be invoked to verify 
theoritf, disprove, such as the view that sox is inherent in the germ itself or depend on 

the degree of ovular maturity at the time when conception takes pl^. To 
the same category belong the theories of ancient Hindu writers, who held that 
the female prmciple is weaker on certain days than on others, and, that 
oonoeption on even days following tho oommenooment of the menses tends to 
result in male, and on odd days, in female, children. This general tendency, 
however, may, it is said, be counteracted, if one sex or the other k spSoialJy 
vigorous, and a strong and healthy woman, if she wishes to be blessed with 
male offspring, is advised to fast or reduce her diet at the time when she expbots 
to ennoeivo. For the same reason it has been ordained in the Shdatreta that the 
husband should be older than his wife, as he would then, ordinarily be more 
vigorous and have a greater chance of influencing the sex of the offspring. 
The<^i views are allied to the theory hazarded in the English OensuB Beprat for 
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1881, where it is said that “ th^ axe some reasons for believing that on^ at any 
rate, of the oaiisea thatifetewnine the sex of an infant, is the relative ages of the 
father and mother, the olapring haying a tendency to be of the same'sex as its 
elder parent.'^ ^'his is a definite statement which there wodld be special]^ good 
opportunitieB of verifying in India if the vital statistics for the main castes 
ooold be tabulated separately, as, in any given lo<jality, the practice of a caste 
in respect of the age at which marriage is effected is fairly uniform In Bengal 
the theory seems to receive some confirmation from the circumstance tliat in 
Bengal proper where males are generally married as adults to girls who have not 
reached, the age of puberty, the ratio of male«births is higher than in Bihar 
or Oho^ Nagpur, where the ages of hnde and bridegroom are* more nearly 
equal. Sufficient information is not available to enable the subject to he exa- 
mined in any detail, but it may be noted that the higher ratio of females usually 
noticeable amongst Muhammadans, who are less prone than the Hindus to marry 
their daughters at a very early age, is consonant with the theory alluded to. 

It is sometimes supposed that intense desire for a child of a particular sex 
might Iwve some effect, buttliis seems very unlikely. The Hindus earnestly de- 
sire male children and in some parts a special religious ceremony is perlormed, 
before oobabitation commences, with the object of procuring male offspring. 

This feeling, however, prevails all over India, but the ratio of male births 
varies greenly and in some parts is lower than in Europe. 

It has been said again tliat female infanticide long continued loads to a 
larger proportion of male births, and it is certainly the case that the ratio is 
highest in those parts of India where this practice was formerly common. It 
would be necessary, however, to collect much more evidence than this before 
it oould be said that it is anything more than an accidental ceiucidonce.* And 
even then it might he that the high proportion of males is due to the custom, 
mentioned by Mr. Kose, of causing abortion where the native midwife reports 
that the pregnancy is probably that of a girl. 

216. We have seen that the number of males at biith generally exceeds that (s; iiighei 
of females to a relatively greater extent than it does iq the case of the persons female 
enumerated at the census. If, therefore, the Indian statistics stood by themselves, 
it would bo needless to seek any further explanation of the surplus 5f males, 
but when it is found that in spite of a similar state of affairs m Europe, so 
fer as the proportions at birth are concerned, the mortality in the .eaily months 
of life is so much greater in the case of males that they yery soon lose their 
numerical advantage, it becomes necessai-y to enquire why the same pheno- 
menon does not occur in India, and whether there ai e any conditions existing 
in India but not in Euiope, which are adverse to female life. The possible 
causes of higher female mortality in India (a) female infanticide, (b) a compara- 
tively greater neglect of females, esiiecially at the earlier ages, (c) piematurc 
oobabitation and child-bearing coupled with unskilful midwifery, (d) hard work 
in the case of the lower classes, and («) general adverse conditions of climate, 
nutrition, house accommodation aud the like. 

21?. And first comes the question of female mfanticidc. It is significant Fomal* 
that where the proportion of females is lowest, i.e.^ m the Punjab aud the ^joining mlautioide. 
tracts in Sind, Eajputana and the United Provinces, large sections of the xiopula- 
tion are, or were formerly, suspected of this practice. Mr. Kose, who has gone 
•into the question with some fulness, shows that the proportion of female uliildren 
is lowest amongst most of the Kdjput and Jdt tribes ; that it is far higher, ou the 
average, amongst those who are Muhammadans and are thus troubled witli fewer 
artificial restrictions on marriage, than amongst Hindus and Sikhs ; and that, m the 
case of the Jdts, the Sikhs have a lower proportion of females than the Hindus. 

There are, however, exceptions and amongst certain tribes the Muhammadans 
have also a very low proportion of females. Mr. Kose quotes numerous instauces 
of folklore and superstitious belief counected with infaut life which familiarize 
the people with the practice of infanticide, and mentions that, alike among 
Mq^hammadans, Hindus and Sikhs, there are no rejoicings on the birth of a girl. 

His final oonolusionis that, except possibly amongst the Jats, who, be it remem- 
bered, form more than a fifth of the total population, actual infanticide is mre, 
and occurs only when the prospective difficulty ot finding a husband is combined 

^ This i» anottior Instaiioa where the leparate tabutatioo of the biKh aod doath leiuriiB of oath caste might 
furnish useful mformuUon, It would Uien he porsihle to oosipare the sex propcrtions at birth for difleient 
LMtes, some of which prootioe infuntioide while othere do not* 
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with a superstitious belief that the child likely to cause misfortune, but 
that Ignorance ihid an unconscious iil-treatmei]^ of latinos result in a rdativel^ 
liigh rate of moftalijy at all ages. In tho case of me Jdts, with whom the 
practice is thought to be moro common, it is due, not to the laws oi hypergamy, 
winch would alfect only the higher sections, but to a desire to avoid the 
difficulty and expense of reamng children of the female sox. 

The Superintendent of Census m Bombay says that female infanticide was 
formerly in vogue amongst cerhiin tribes in Sind and the Jadeja lUijpats in 
Cutch. The oomuion method of destruction was to diown the children in 


vessels of mill^, or lu holes made iu the ground and filled with the same liquid. 
The signal “ dudh pdao,*' given at the birth oF a female infant, was suffioientto 
secure its desti uctioii In other oases, female infants were either given opium or 
left uncaiecl-tor until they expired. At the present day, says Mr. Enthoyeiit the 
practice may ho assumed to he of rare oeourrenoe. The same viei^ is held by 
Ml. burn in respect of tho United Provinces, "where, however, a special law is stiu 
inforceforthesupervisionof curtain clam, resident chielly in the tracts adjoining 
tho Punjal), who wero undoubtedly at one time greatly addicted to the praotioe. 
In baroda the Census Superintendent asseits that amongst tho Lowa Patidars of 
ceitam Kulin villages there are clear signs of female infanticide, and. the 
figures which he gives certainly show an extraordinarily low proportion of 
females. 

218 But li the practice of dclihorately doing away with female infants is now 
confined le a limited area, and even thoie is perhaps somewhat rare, there is little 
reason to doubt that in most parts of India leruale inlants receive far less atten* 
tion than males. It is almost umvcmilly the case that, whereas male offspring 
aio ardently desiird, the birth of a female child is unwelcome. It is especially 
so where the jirovision of a husband is a matter of difficulty and expense and 
where there are already several female children in the family. Consequently, 
even if there is no deliberate design of hastening a girl’s death, there is no doubt 
that, as a rule, she receives less attention than would be bestowed on a son. 
She is less w armly clad, and loss carefully rubbed with mustard oil as a prophy- 
lactic against the colds and chills to which the greater part of tho morti^ty 
amongst young children in India is due ; she also probably is not so well fed as a 
boy w ould be, and, when ill, her j)arents are not likely to make tho same 
strenuous elYosts to ensure hor recoverv It seems clear, therefore, that, even if 
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they .‘lie (!onslitutu)nalJy stronger than hoys, girls iu this country, especially 
amongst Jlmdus, ar<5 less likely (ban in Europe to reverse the birth proportion 
of Ihe sexes liy a relatively lou morlalitv during the early years of life. 

219, The inaccuracy of the age return generally, and especially of that por- 

Dtagtam tkimniff tke nutuher of females to 1,000 mala$ at each age tiou of it whlch lelatCB to 
m India and some of tho Prooinces rondcrs it UnpOSSl** 

I500r ' ‘| ~i fTwriiA ~I ~ — T blo to place much reliance 

' M/mRAt; I, on the ratio of females to 

' 1 \ Rt-WfiAL-K-x-n-x- / males at each age period, as 

1200 — * - - — rfX — 1 p .‘"j -f. exhibited lor India and some 

T i ^ \!m ^ ol the larger Provinces in 

j t p ^ n buhsidiary table No , II. It 

IjQQ- ' - _1. J 1 XI bo seen from the diar 

I/','/,'; V if gram inthemurgiu that the 

X'-' \ A. */ oorvos drawn to indicate 

' // V \ A' l\v-*nl this proportion jump about 
^^,.7 in a most roiMffkable 
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If wo take the total p^uMon Kving below 30 years of nge, the proportion 
of females to males in Inma as a whole is as 96© Jio 1,000 which is very little less 
tlian. the proportion at all ages. It would thus appear that in India as a whole 
the span^ of -life enjoy^ by females does not muq^i exgecd that of males. The 
only nodOeable exception in respect of locality is afforded by the Central 
Provinces, where the proportion of females to a^ thousand males at the age 
of 80 and wwards is 1,087 compared with only*l,034 in the total population 
of all ages. This result is peculiar to the present census, and in 1891 the corro- 
i^ponding figures were 986 and 998 respectively This seoms to show that it is due 
to some coziaition peculiar to the decade and, therefore, it may perhaps be assumed, 

to fartfine ; if so, this confirms the 
view put forward by Mr. llu&sell 
i that women arc better able than 
men to withstand the* effects of a 
calamity of this kind. In this 
connection the marginal state- 
ment is instructive. It shows 
j that the growth in the propor- 
tion of females in the provinces 
where it is most noticeable has 
taken place at the higher ages 
and is, therefore, due to an 
improvement in tfipir relative 
longevity rather than to a rise 
in the proportions at birth or to a more complete cnnmc'ration of young 
women. So far as the more figures go it would appear fronx subsidiary table II 
that females enjoy a greater longevity than males m the Umtt‘d Provinces also, 
but the true proportions are here obscured by the large number of emigrants, 
amongst whom adult males greatly preponderate, and the real advantage 
on the side of the fair sox is much smaller than the figures would seem to 
indicate. 

Turning to the proportions by religion wo find that, at all ages from 
0 to 30 taken together, the proportions of the sexes for both religions arc 
much tho same, but whereas amongst the Hindus the ratio of women to 
men after the ago of 30 improves slightly, in the case of the Muhammadan 
section of the community it tends to fall off. The reason for this seems to 
lie in the fact that, owing to various causes, and especially to the practice 
of widow marriage, the Muhammadan female is more prolific and pays for 
this by a shorter span of life, and that the enforced widowhood to which 
her Hindu sister is condemned, however wearisome and monotonous, tends to 
greater longevity. , 

220 We have still to seek some explanation of the fact that while the general Exiiianution 
proportion of females to males under 30 yeara of ago is about the same as in 
the total population, there is an extraordinary deficit at ‘ 10 — 15,* -winch ivS com- femaioTi^et 
pensated for by an excess at the two extremities ‘ 0 — 5 ’ on the one side and lo— is 
* 20 — 25 ’ on the other. It seems scarcely possible that it can be due to conceal- 
ment, as if so, the true proportion of females under 30 would be greatly in ex- 
cess of the proportion at the higher ages, and this too, in spite of tho fact that 
•at birth males are the more numerous. The proportion, moreover, is even lower 
in the case of Muliammadans, who have no sjieoial reasons for concealing 
unmmriod females at this particular age, than it is amongst Hindus It is 
therOTore, it would seem, more likely t at tho doficieucy, with its con- 
comitant excess on either side, is due mainly 'o tho greater inaccuracy of the * 
age return in the case of females. We have soon that at tho higher ages there 
are marked fluctuations which can be accounted for in this way and no other, 
and if, at the age 10 — 16, tho inequality is still greater, it may well be due to 
tho fact that, at this age, the general inaccuracy of the return for females is 
further exaggerated, not only by intentional misstatement, but also by an im- 
conscions tendency to minimise the ages of unmarried girls and to overstate 
those of tho married. Having regard to the figures on either side, it is impossible 
that there can be more females than males at the age-period 20 — 25, and the 
main cause of the excess is, probably, the exaggeration of tho age of- married 
girls with ddldxen. Similarly, at the earlier ages, the figures for females seem 
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Beiijucal 

Madi an < 

United rioviTicea 
Ptiigab 
Bombay 
B(tnYja 

CVnti^il Provinces 
AsHfim 


‘ I Order lu respect of 

I Number per KOfenialcs I proportion of foinules^to 
I ogOfllO— \%ho I males at lO—'iauB 


are married 


compared with that at 
all ogcB 


to bo swollen by the inclusion of unmarried girls who are really older than their 
parents were willing to admit. A fall in the proportion of females to malm at 
the ago period * 10-“16 * is also' found in the death returns where th^e can be no 
special . motiTe for eonpcalment of nubile females.* The proportioJi of female 
deaths at this critloal age is, in all probability, above the mean for all a^es,' but the 
number actually reported is far below it. The only possible explanataon is that 
many of the deaths which properly belong to this age period have been trrongly 
assigned to those above and below it. 

221 There is also, in all probability, a genuine decline in the proportion of 
females at the age .when puberty is reached. Even in England, the proportion 
falls slightly below par at this critical time of life, and if this is the ease in a 
Eurppean country, a much heavier fall is natarally*to be expected in India, where 
the maladies duo to functional derangement, consequent on the attainment of 
puberty, afo greatly intensified by premature cohabitation and •parturition. 
The evil effects of early marris^e on female life are clearly shown by a 

comparison of the proportion of 
females to males who are living 
‘ Order lu rcapcct of at the age ‘ 10 — 16 ’ in each pro- 

I Number per KO fomalM proportion of foinalea^to • •ji ji # 

proMMco I iigofi\o^ir,uho maicautio-ibiiB viiice witu the proportioii of 

; lire married compared with that at « « j t'*’ 

j aiiagcB females of that age vno are mar- 

I ried. In Burma practically no 

girls of the age in question are 
1 a married and this is the part of 

United I’loviticea , 54 6 India whore the proportion of 

? females at this age is highest as 

, *1 I 1 compared with the proportion at 

Cintiii Provinces * 37 1 5 all agos. Tlie socoud place in tliis 

* ’ 29 ! 7 respect is shared by Madi*as and 

the Punjab, where girls of this age 
are less froqucnily married than in any other part of India outside Burma, 
while Bengal, where child mariiagc is most common, stands at the bottom of the 
list It may thorefore be said that the proportion of females at the ago * 10 — 15 * 
vaiics lllv<•l•^c'ly with the number who are married at this period of life The only 
cvci'ptions to this generalization are afforded by the Central Provinces and Assam 
The latter previnoe has a voiy small population and the results arc disturbed by 
migration, wlnlo in the Central Provinces the divergence is not great and may 
be accounted for by tlie elTcct of the famine on the sox proportions at the higher 
ages It is of course not alleged that the ill effects of early maiTiago are the 
sole, or even the main, cause of the vanations here noticed To a gieat extent 
they are fictitious and atfributahle to the intentional misstatement of the ages 
of ieniales at this period of life, which lias already boon alluded to, and which 
would naturally affect the results to a greater extent in tracts where the pro- 
judiocs ag.iinst allowing a girl to giw to matunty while still unmarried are 
strongest 

Otui-itti 222 The general conclusions to be drawn from the age statistics seem there- 

nTIunt.Vi'b follows Thei’C is everywhere an excess of males at birth. Por a few 

years after birth the two sexes have about the same expectation of life, but about 
the time of puberty there is a relatively higher mortality amongst females. 
Those who survive this trying period socm for some years to have a stronger* 
hold on lilo than mah's of the same ago , while from about 30 onwards the two 
sexes have again much the same genoral rate of mortality, but if the figures are 
sepq,rated .iccovding to religion, it appears that while the llindu female at JlO has 
* the prospect of a somewhat longer hfo than a male of the same ago and religion, 
in the case of Muhammadans the m.ilos have a slight advantage over the females. 
After the age of 00 the balance seems to turn in favour of females, but this is 
possibly duo merely to a greater tendency to exaggerate age on the part of old 
women t 


* This will be Hocn fiom tho sfcattimtini in the of paragraph 224. 

t It must 1)0 borne in mmd that it lb only 30 yc'iiH binpf measures were adopted to put n stop to temale 
iTifiiu«Kido amongbt tortaiu l?ajput elans of Upper Imlni It is not likely that these measures, whidi affected 
a pupviUilion n£ oiiljy n tluul of a million* have much ail ei tod the general sex proportions. as they 

hiV4* doiit. ^so, liuwevu), tlie resultuig increase in the number of females is oonfined at preaetit to the ages 
ttndor 30 ^ 
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223. We may now revert briefly to tho variations shown in the sex propor- Further 

tions since 1891, and of'Jh 

Utagrum tkovfig Mtmher tjfmait Iwikt ani death* Jfw IfiOO ef fepula- doing* SO it Will be kt proiH>r- 

Jmuile birth* and death* per 100 unalet for each ymr i89J U* ^ lions am. e 

' the Tn:nTiTPsiiU« /1i«. 


closed by tho birth 
and d(‘ath returns. 
The general collection 
of these statistics has 
been undei taken only 
in relcent years and 
the moderate degree 
of accuracy which 
they now* pos^pss dates 
in most provinces 
only from the early 
part of the last de- 
cade. It is impossible 
therefore to utilise 
thorn as fully as might 
bo d-esired, but even 
as they stand they 
present , several in- 
teresting f(;aturc8. 
I'hoae arc pourtrayed 
in the annexed dia- 
gram, which shows 
tor each of the main 
provinces, other than 
Burma and Assam 
where the returns arc 
still very incomplete, 
(«) tho •variations 
from year to year in 
the number of male 
biiths and deaths per 
thousand of that sex 
and (ft) the number 
of female to 100 male 
vital ocourrences of 
each kind. The first 
BIRTHS DEATHS — ir- %— feature to be notiood 


i89l ^2 *93 ^ 195 196 197 *98 *99. 1900 



KoTX —Tho curves opposite the letter A, Indieato tlio nnmlier of male blrthi* si d dt*at1iK per 1,000 
of the male iKipulation nud those opposite the letter B, the number of ft male births and death per hxj 
mole birthi imd deaths The fignrei on the left of the curve iifcr to A, and thouc on Ibt right 
A it to B. 


is that already al- 
luded to, VIS , the fail- 
ure of the female 


death-rate to riso with that of males in famine years. This is clearly shown by 
the curves for Bombay in 1900 and for the Central Provinces in the same 
year and also in 1897, as well as, though in a less degree, by the curves 
•for Bengal, Bombay and the United Provinces in 1897, and by that for 
the latter province in 1896. The regularity of this phenomenon is so marked 
and it agrees so fully with the obseiTatious indeiiendontly arrived at by compe- ^ 
teat observers that it cannot bo ascribed to accident or omissions on the pari of 

reporting staff. It seems, therefore, clear that females are better able than 
males to resist the ill effects of famine, and as tho Censu** statistics show' that llic 
im|ffovement in the ratio of women has occurred mainly at tho ago of 30 and 
upwards, it may be concluded that it is amongst adults that their const itu- 
tioual superiority in tliw respect is most marked. Tlicio has hoen sliglit decline 
In the proportion of females at the ago ‘ 60 and ovei* ’ but this is due probably 
to a smaller degree of inaccuracy in the reporting of tcmalc ages at the present 
Oensiis. 

324i. Purthor light is throvm on this subject by the deatli rctmns distributed to 

aoeoriUng to age. The number of female, to 100 male, deaths reported at each age SS^^retmu. 
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period in 1891, when the conditions were normal. JS oonipai'ed In the margin with 

the number reported in 
a. famine year for the 
three main ^j^vinoes 
which suffered mO^^t du^ 
ing the decade. It will 
be seen that under '^e 
age of 5 the proportion 
of female deaths in the 
famine year taken lor 
comparison was slightly 
higher than in 1891 ; 
at ‘ 6 — 10 * it wasabout 
the same, * but * .then 
quickly declined, reach- 
ing a minimum at "the 
ago ‘ 20 — 30 ’ after 
which it again rose slowly, but at no subsequent ago reached tho proportion 
returned in 1891 

Various reasons have been assigned for the greater iiower of resistanoe to 
famine which females undoubtedly enjoy. According to some, men wander more 
than women during a fiimine and, when away by themselves, often have 
to eat carelessly prejiared lood, while the women, who do their own cooking, 
are less likely to suffer in this ay. The women again, as a class, are mqre 
often given gratuitous leliol, and when they attend reliet uorks, their tasks are 
comparatively easy When scarcity begins to be felt, conceiition takes place less 
freely, and this means fewer deaths from diseases of jircgnanoy and parturition. 
Hut the most jwtent reason seems to be that, after reaching matunty, women 
are constitutionally stronger than men, and have, besides, more fat and less 
muscle in their composition, so that they not only need a smaller quantity of 
food to sujiport their Immes but are also better able to endure the wasting process, 
it IS a physiological^tact that women require loss food to buppoi-t life than men do, 
but the differentiation of famine relief according to sex was abolished before the 
iamine of 1900, and even in 1897, it was not always observed, so that in the past, 
women have probably i cccived better treatment than men in prox>ortion to their 
physical need * 

In all provinces the reported vital ocourrenoes for females are proportionally 
less numerous than those for males, but in Burma, the Central Provinces, and 
Bengal tho delicioncy is far greater in the ease of deaths than it is in that of births. 
This should indicate a relatively greater increase in the female population than in 
the male, and such an increase has actually taken place in the Central Provinces. 
In Burma the disproxxirtion is due in a gieat measure to the large immigrant 
population, which consists chiefly of males, and helps to swell the mortality 
returns lor that sex ; in Bengal also the presence of immigrants fiom up-country 
has to some extent affected the iiguies. It is, moreover, jiossible that the deaths 
of neglected ienialc children and also of Hindu widow's, who live a retired and 
secluded life, arc not so conqilctely reported as those of the rest of the popula- 
tion. Tlic net result ot the vital statistics collected in India during the decade 
1891 — IWOO is that theie are 89 female, to 100 male, deaths. In Buropean* 
countries the corrcsiKinding pTOportion ranges between 86 in Saxony and 100*6 in 
Ireland, but in Eurox»c the number of-leniales in existence is generally greater 
thaii that ol males, and a higher relative death rate is therctore only natural. 
As comiiared w ith the lu'oijoi'tiou of females to males amongst the living the 
proiiortioii at death is higher in India than in Euroiie. 

226. The last x>oiiit to be noticed is that the reimns indicate a slightly higher 
proportion of female, as comxiartKl w'lih male, births towards the close of the deoade 
m tlic Punjab, the United ProAinci'S, Bengal and the Central Provinces. Vari- 
ations in the sex proportions at birth aie not unknown in Europe, and in 
the proportion of male, to 1,000 female, births declined from 1,060 in 1838<-47 
to 1,036 in 1891-96.t In Hamburg, on the other hand, it rose from 1«032 in 



Tho Fiiiniiie Commiffsioiiots ot 1001 ri'coinmerdt^cl that the sex distinction should again be admted« 
i of uinky to 1,000 femalo, biitbs diuing luOl was — ^in England l«089»in Sootlaiid.lAOCS^nnd 

lu Iidund 1 iHa " ^ 
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1885 to 1,075 in 1895. Th, 0 ce is tlierefore no a priori reason why similar varia- 
tions should not take place in Bidia. At first -sight the birth returns appear to 
be contradicted M thi^ rospedtby the results of the consus which shows a smaller 
proportionf of females to males at the ages ‘0 — 5* ihan.that which existed in 
1891. . Ihe contradiction, however, is probably not real. Iho proiiortion of 
femaksOf all ages from 0 to 30 taken together hasyisen during the ducadc, and 
the diminution which has taken place at the period * 0 — 5 ’ and aho at ‘ 25 — bO ’ 
seems therefore to bo due to a more accurate return of female nges than to any 
real deficiency at these two age periods. The irregularities in the proportion ot 
females to males at the different ages from 0 to 30 as shown in -the diagram m the 
maiig^n of paragraph 219, though still considerable, hre loss noticeable at tlic 
present census than in 1891, and it would seem that this can only be due to>the 
more successful elimination of mistakes regarding the ages of females. 

, The filial conclusion as to the growth of the female poimlation is th^erefore i m ,i 
that it is due mainly to a relatively smaller mortality, especially in the famine 
yoaij^ but ^at there has also been a slight rise in the proportion of females to 
males at birth. 

As regards the causes which influence sex at birth, the findings, if such 
they can be called, which wo have arrived at, are all of a negative diameter. 

In a work quoted by Mr. IBaines in 1891* the authors say . — 

'^•Tbe number of epeculatiouB as to tho natutc of sex has well uigh doubled buae 
Drehuoourt in the last century brought together 26£ 'groundlesb hypotheses' aud hince 
Blumenbaoli quaintly remarked that nothing was more certain than that Drcbjiconit’i; own 
theory formed the 263rd Subsequent writers have, of coatfee, long ago added Dlumeulmch’b 
Bildungstneb to the hbt , nor is it claimed that the generalization we have iii our turn oftered 
has yet rocoxved ‘ final form ' if that phrase, indeed, be evci jicrmibsible in an evolving bcieiice, 
except when applied to what is altogether extinct.” - 
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In spite of all that has been written on the subject the only possible con- 
oonclusion is that of Professor 1). J Conrad who says . — t 

“ Dio Frage ist bis jetzt ah noch ungclost und lu volliges Dunkel gehullt anzu'seheu.” 

226. Wo have hitherto been considering the proportions of the sexes in the rit>portion of 
general population It will he interesting to glanoe briefly at the corresponding females i'» 

^ figures in towns Except in Madras, females are 

generally much less numerous in urban than in 
mral tracts, and in Burma, Assam and Bengal 
the deficiency is very noticeable. .It is also more 
marked m large towns than in small ones, and the 
only exception to tho rule tliat as the town m- 
creases in size the proportion oi females falls, is 
in the case of those with a population of loss 
than 5,000 persons, where it is explained by the 
fact that such places did not fall within the general 
census dciiuition of ‘ town but wore specially 
treated as suob on account of thoii* distinctly 
The paucity of females is specially noticeable in tho case of 
Calcutta, whoru they are only half as numerous 
as the males The inliabitants of urban areas arc 
to a great extent merely temporary residents, 
whose permanent homes are elsewhere, and they 
frequently leave their female relatives behind 
when they come to sock a livelihood in towns. 

'I'his circumstance cxiilains why in certain toivns 
the reported birth-rate is vciy low when calculated 
on tho crude population. The number of bn tbs 
depends almost entirely on tho number of married 
women of child-bearing ago, and uhcrc these are 
rolativ^dy few in number, the births are necossaiily below the normal The 
Bengal Eeport contains a table showing the extent to which tho proportion 
of mazried women in each town m that province differs from tho Froviueial 
avefirfige. 

' Where females are in marked defect a relaxation of tho restrictions on Effect of 
martu^llinovitably follows. Sometimes it takes the form of expressly permitting 

• Geddes* and Tboiupbou V * Ifivolutjon of t3L^ ** ♦ marriage, 

t Gtu&dviH amm IMumum dcr polilistlivu Otkouomu , Jtua, 1900. 
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males of a li!|rher caste to marry females of a lower one. Thiis in the 
Punjab, Khatns will marry Arolra women and the Aroras in their turn take as 
their wives women of lower castes. But, more often, it leads to laxity in en- 
quiring into the status and antecedents of the proposed bride, ana to a willing- 
ness to accept the statements that may bo made regarding her by her, guardians 
or vendors. In this way there is in some parts a regular traffic in young females 
Girls are often enticed from their homes in the Punjab and sold either iu some 
other part of tliat province or in Sind The purchasers of women in the Punjab 
are mainly Jdts, Aroras and Kirars, hut the practice is also known amongst £am- 
hohs and Khatris ' Acoording *to Mr. Rose ** the women so purchased, are not 
infrequently man-iod, either by the regular ceremonies or by the Karewa rite, 
and though a wife so married is looked down upon by her regularly betrothed 
and marripd neighbours, there is, as a rule, no dispute as to the legality of the 
relationship A laiut pretence is kept up that the girl is of the * purchaser’s 
caste, hut he usually allows himself to he very easily deceived, and thus women 
of tho lowest castes or Muhammadans are frequently sold and become the Wives 
of Hindu Jdts and Aroras.” 
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General proportion of the sexes hy ProTinces, States anti Agencit's. 


NUMBKU OP FEHALKS TO 1.000 MALl .3 


Paorijrcfi, State 

oa 

AonircT 

]. 

IncUn 




Ajmer- U erwara 



• 

AfiBam 



• 

Bengal • 

• 



Berar 




Bombay 




Burma • 

• 


c 

Central Provinces • 



• 

Coorg • 



• 

Madras 

• 


a 

N -W, Fo Province and 
m 

United ProvmicFi « 

ru 

iijab 

• 

• 

Baroda Siato 

a 

• 

• 

Central India Agency 

• 

• 

• 

Hyderabad State . 



• 

Kashmir State 




Mysore State . 

a 

a 

• 

iJEta^pntana Agonoy 

• 

• 



Actual 
PnpQlntl >n 


2 . 

1103 

900 

949 

998 

975 

9t5 

962 

1,031 

801 

1,033 

852 

937 

930 

94S 

964 

884 

980 

903 


Katnrul , Ai>luat 
PopnUitlon Popniation 


Natural Actual 

Population. Popnlatiuu 


3 

964 

876 

973 

1,008 

988 

950 

1.037 

1,036 

963 

1,017 

819 

02C 

970 

954 

970 

887 

994 

901 


4 

S.'iS 

881 

942 

1,006 

942 

988 

962 

996 

804 

1,020 

851 

980 

928 

912 

961 

880 

991 

891 


5 

O.'iO 
893 
966 
1,009 
971 
946 
1,017 
1,003 
954 
1 014 
8<18 
917 
929 
921 
971 
887 
1,000 
883 


6. 

954 

851 

950 

1,008 

986 

938 

877 

982 

775 

1,020 

843 


Katnral 

Popniavion 


9*>6 
773 
965 
1,011 
958 
917 
‘)S0 
989 
039 
1 019 
841 


1,007 

852 


^ ITotb — ^T he proportions for Prortncea includo tbe Vativo States nttaoheil to them In calcnlatinn the proportion of fciralis in 
the BAtwal popalatlou, emiaraiits rrora India to the StraUs Sottleraenti^ Co\lun and other jilaces harn rot liecn taken into ai count 
The effhet of dolnir so, so tar as lufonnation is available, would be to rcduic the proportion of females per 1,000 males in India a, a wlmU to 
0«8 In 1001 , and to 058 In 1891 . 
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CHAPTER TIT.— SEX 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Namber of females to 1,000 males at each aji^e period in Inilla, as a 
whole and in certain provinces at the last two Censuses* . , 

A17 Reliffions. 


• 

ft) 

* 

ft 

Agk 

ft- 


1 

0—1 

* n 

1—2 

• • 

2-^ 


3- 4 

m 

4-6 

B • 

> 

Total 0 — 

5—10 

• . 


10---15 

15 . I 

I 20 Si 5 
1 — <0 


,^r> -do 

40-1,1 
45 — 50 
50—65 
55 — OO 
tiO and 0% ci 


Uiutcd Provloflos 
of AgTU, 

And fMidh 


>0 MalRs 

IN 



Madras, i 

1 

Bomliay* 

3901 

ls91 1 

-1 

18«1 ' 

li9i 


Total 0—80 


I 098 
' 1*035 
; 1,042 
1,050 
' 1,010 


1 020 1,018 
l,aS8 ; 1,098 
1,068 1,102 
1,068 ,1,114 
1,001 ! 1,086 

1.0.t8 ’ 1,071 


962 : 979 1,021 
867 ' 883 882 

040 980 982 

845 888 878 

993 1,040 1,049 

OOS 1,000 1,01 3 
,IS7 1 1,286 1,807 

ir>8 , 1,000 1,007 


967 976 

1,025 1,036 
1,014 1,057 
1,03.3 l,0i8 
987 994 

1.000 1,030 

912 904 

801 760 

829 i 812 

1.001 976 

948 9i>2 

91 .t 905 

050 948 

088 896 

977 966 

899 874 

984 995 

086 917 

1,166 1,194 


1048 

074 

1,002 

1,066 

' 1,036 

1,064 

1,063 

,1037 

1,070 

1061 

1,034 

1.066 

1029 

j 989 

1 987 

1,052 

{ 1,012 

' 1,022 


1,214 1,038 1,032 
1,077 ' 013 I 911 


1,061 1,100 ! 993 


1,176 1,217 1167 1,167 


XVtflIRK OP Fruatkb to 1,000 Malks in 


Centnil ProvinroH 


Assam. 


1—2 

2 

3- 4 

4- 5 • 

Total 0 — 5 

6—10 , , r 

10—15 

• 

m 

■ 

16—20 

• 

• 


20—25 

• 

• 

• • 

26—30 

« 

• 

n 




Total 0—20 

30—36 


ft 

ft ft 

35—40 

• 

ft 

• ^ • 

40—45 


1 

ft ft 

45-50 

« 

ft 

ft • 

60—55 


• 

• ft 

56— GO 

• 

0 

ft • 

GO and 

OYCT 


ft ft 


1 

1 

85'* 

! 

760 , 

1 

1 

793 1 

01 s . 
88» 

1 

6CS ! 

I 

• 1 

896 '■ 

ft > 

837 


1.032 

1050 

1.065 

1,063 

1.093 


978 

801 

1,074 

1,155 

990 


Note Io this TabIsNatirc States have been left out of noeount. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUE II 


Nll]Bl^sr of females to 1,000 males at each aj^e period in India as a 
whole and In eertain provinces at the last two Censuses. 

Hindu, 



Ana 

• 





NnMBxa oa J*ipcalxi so 1.000 Malxt in 


1 

India 

Dengal 

United ProTiuees 
of A^a and 

Oudh 

Madras 

1 

IhOl 

1801 

1001 

18P1 

1»01 

1891 

•> 

1001 

1 

• 1891 


1 



2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

P 

0—1 




990 

RVfTn 

1,028 


961 

973 


1 049 

1—* • 





ii iHl 

1,097 



1,037 

1,054 

1,069 






Bifyla 


1,121 

1,014 



1,068 

S"'**"4L 




1,067 

1,079 

1.118 

1. 1.3.1 

1,021 



1.064 

. 

• 

• 


1.016 

1,006 



984 


1,04.3 

1,032 


Total 0^6 

• 

• 

1,055 

1,044 

1,075 

1,086 

888 

1,018 

1,055 

1,056 

6—10 . 




968 

942 

980 

959 


900 

1,011 

991 

l(j — X6 . 




886 

796 

820 

813 

798 

748 


870 

16-^ 




906 

006 

1,006 



803 

934 

960 

fin — ^fis 




1,085 

1,066 

1,122 

1.127 

095 

96S 

1,245 

1.314 


• 



B81 

086 

999 

1,068 

945 

954 

1.120 

1,077 

1 


• 

• 

858 

856 

891 

884 

808 

1 

801 

1,027 

1,021 

80 — 86 . 


• 


979 

071 

991 

1,029 

946 ' 

945 

1,122 

1,094 

35—40 • 



• ' 

902 

870 

931 

935 

937 

898 


876 

40—45 




886 

948 

1,001, 

997 

97.1 1 

961 

1,039 

1,009 

45—60 • 


• 


897 

855 

931 

924 

898 ' 

872 

875 

854 

M- 55 , 



• 



1.060 

1,062 

988 

090 

1,064 

1,104 

66—60 


n 

n 

038 ' 

924 

1,062 

1,051 

0,8 

017 

880 

909 

60 and over 

• • 

• 



1,229 

1.680 

1,382 

1.186 ; 

1,208 

1,182 

1,222 

« 

Total • 

• 

• 

869 

065 

1,007 

1,015 

886 j 

827 

1,029 

1,024 

1 


^UMVKII OV IrlfltALAB lU ),000 hlALKB IM 



Aon* 


Bombay 

Pui^ab 

1 

1 Cf lUral F rovinecu 

1 

1 

1 

j Ajssam 

1 

1901 

1801 

1001 

1801 

1901 

IHOl 

J 

1 JUUl 



1 


S 

8 

4 

A 

6 


8 

s> 

0 — 1 *. 


« 

1,003 

1,012 

927 

079 

979 

1,016 ! 

1,005 

1,021 

i— 2 . 


• 

1,049 

1,060 

932 

921 

1,031 

1,078 

1032 

1,056 

2—3 . 

• « 

« 

1,044 

1.678 

892 

967 

1,021 

1,096 

l,0t.0 

1,068 

8—4 • 



1,076 

1,U»6 

961 

903 

l,08t> 

1,130 

1,063 

1,069 

4-6 . 

• • a 

• 

1,025 

1,003 

906 

851 

1,014 

1,042 

1,032 

1,033 

i 

Total 0—5 • 


1,040 

1,046 

881 

055 

1,033 

1,073 

1,057 

1,046 

6—10 . 

■ « o 

« 

070 

988 

865 

840 

1,005 

976 

977 

081 

10—16 . 


• 

828 

794 

7^7 

726 

878 

827 

799 

776 

19— SO . 


% 

920 

93.4 

764 

864 

942 

937 

1,040 

,993 

20—26 . 

• • • 

0 

1,098 

1,086 

85B 

848 

1,149 

1.174 

1,171 

l.OSti 

29—80 . 

« • • 


939 

928 

847 

889 

1,068 

1,076 

968 

968 


Total 0—50 • 

• 

857 

851 

837 

854 

1 

1,008 

1,000 

1 980 

972 

30^***85 • 

• • • 

m 

962 

940 

868 

766 

1,017 

1 

974 1 

860 

899 

86—40 o 

• • • 

• 

872 

861 

828 

902 

1,007 

943 ! 

686 

714 

40—45 o 

• • • 

e 

1,001 

062 1 

881 

768 

1.047 

897 1 

801 

826 

45--*60 4 

• • • 

• 

899 

856 J 

793 

868 

f 1.037 

846 ' 

736 

705 

60^66 . 

4 • • 


1,029 

1,000 1 

867 

679 

1,117 

963 1 

894 

848 

si^ao « 


• 

871 1 

876 j 

712 

870 

1,112 

1.044 1 

801 ' 

767 

dO jkuA over 

• • • 

• 

1,227 

1,226 { 

879 

797 

1,467 

1,293 1 

1,046 I 

1 

1,02b 


Total , 

• 

055 

852 1 

■ ■ 1 

841 

848 

1,081 

906 1 

989 ' 

928 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \\—cmitd. 

JVnmber of fenmleH lo i*,ooo males at each age period in India as a 
whole and in certajn provinces at the last two Censuses. 

Musalnian, 


Nvicbbb of Fbmalks to 1»000 MABB0 XV 


Bengal 


United Provinoea 
of Am and 
Oudh 


6 *10 
10 « 15 
16—20 
20— as 

25 — 


30-36 
36-40 
40 — 46 
46—50 
60—56 
66— bO 
60 and over^ 


lotal U- 30 


! * ' 

8 

4 

987 

1,020 

1.010 

1,027 

1,022 , 

]3>8& 

1 1,<I86 

1,045 , 

1,097 

1,04b 

1,0-10 

1.106 

991 

1 

98.S 

1,037 

1 1,010 

i 

1,022 

1,067 

1 OSH 

912 

970 

794 

768 

791 

t 970 1 

986 

1,126 

I 1 116 

1,099 

1.282 

974 

996 

1023 

056 

955 

1,016 

928 

932 

960 

8t)9 

817 , 

781 

926 

922 

981 

818 

808 

788 

939 

957 

1,007 

845 

811 

872 

991 

1,053 . 

1,104 


1,0U6 

1.082 

1.000 

1,000 

1.034 



Nuicebb of 

FkUALBB 2 0 1*000 MaLBS IV 


Bouibuj' j 

1 

1 

Punjab 

Central FroTinces 

Assam 


leol IBM 


064 I 088 
979 I 069 
047 968 
976 920 
935 888 


10—16 


20-23 

26—30 


846 

731 ! bOO 

706 
074 
830 


870 864 

7n4 i 764 

bdl ' 922 

973 I 903 

937 : 926 


30—36 
36-40 
40—45 
45 60 

60—65 
65—30 
GO Hiid o\ei 


826 I 776 


878 

638 

827 

634 

870 

690 

1.000 


817 


874 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE. II— coii,«r/. 


number of females to 1,000 males at each period in India as a 
whole and in certain prorinces at the last two Censuses. 


ChriaUetn* 





NvnBita on 

% 

TO 1,000 MiLRB in 



Aes 

India. 

Benvai 

1# ' * 

Uxiitod ProTinoeg of 
Agra aikd Oadh 

Madraa 

1801. 

1801 

4901 

IBOl 

1901 

1891 

1)40] 

1891 


1 


* 

3 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

0—1 . 

^ m 


1,066 

1,069 

1.021 

' 1.039 

1X)69 

1,036 

1,036 

1,038 

1—2 . 

, 


1,060 

1.076 

1,065 

I 995 

925 

1,149 

1.059 

1,060 

2—8 . 

• • 


1,061 

1,042 

1.056 

994 

1.077 

99S 

1,018 

10i9 

3~4 . 

» a 


1,061 

1,051 

l.O'JS 

1,(153 

1,026 

904 

1,050 

1,034 

4—6 . 

« • 


1.027 

1,035 

1.031 

1,0d3 

1,009 

1,009 

1,027 

1,009 


Total 0—6 


1,060 

1,061 

1,055 

1,0S1 

1,045 

1,013 

1,036 

1,033 

6—10 

• m 


999 

092 

1.016 

972 

892 

COG 

1,012 

1,004 

10—16 

• • 

• 

907 

903 

865 

868 

786 

868 

. 917 

918 

16-20 



979 

969 

997 

922 

877 

808 

1.017 

1,035 

20-26 



940 

799 

995 

936 

42S 

210 

1,262 

1,199 

26—80 

• 

• 

831 

816 

843 

912 

400 

298 

1,1J9 

1,098 


Total O—SO 

. 

066 

020 

065 

947 

677 

' 528 

1,013 1 

1,035 

SO-86 


- 

918 

901 

8S9 

899 

741 

579 

1,124 

1.092 

36—40 

• • 

1 

« 

817 

789 

811 1 

1 822 

850 

Otl 

934 

894 

40—46 

• • • 


900 

860 

8S8 , 

852 

8B2 

79.1 

1,081 1 

1,00b 

45—60 

• • 


828 

788 

885 , 

7i»S 

717 

660 

892 : 

859 

60—66 

4 • • 

• 1 

922 

929 

866 

908 

619 

714 

1,030 

l.Obl 

66-60 

• • • 

• 1 

H49 

881 

910 ! 

949 

929 

797 

845 1 

939 

60 and over 

• • • 

.1 

1,013 

1.045 

1,116 1 

1,132 

916 

746 

1,06b 1 

1>125 


Ttttal 

1 

• 1 

986 

OIS 

946 

930 

721 

i 

507 

1 1,033 

1,020 


Kuubxb ov Fxmalbb to 1,000 Malxs za 


BombaT» 


Burma iCcntral ITorinces 


1901 . 1891 



1 


0—1 . 

• • 

• 

1—* . 

a • 

• 

2— « . 

m m 9 

• 

8—4 

a * • 

• 

4—6 . 

• • • 

• 

> 

Total 0—6 

• 

6-10 

■ • ■ 

• 

10—16 

• • • 

• 

16—20 

0 a « 

• 

^20—26 .... 


60 iiid 'Oirer 


986 

1,063 

1,066 

1,046 

1,039 

1 1.027 

1,081 

1,061 


618 
691 
694 
6fil 648 
742 628 

095 704 

846 920 


860 1,032 I 1,012 880 j 80(1 

890 985 I 942 1,098 ' 1,044 

^54 808 { 864 913 ' 880 

008 ,1,021 ' 1,068 0.W 11,004 

ISl 888 I 769 686 317 

240 772 674 470 381 

388 834 878 813 047 

479 763 652 793 < 611 

608 I 674 687 668 I 677 

651 766 741. 8J8 782 

671 1 727 76.4 749 601 

605 861 604 896 761 

706 896 < 753 916 742 

778 870 j 867 j ‘>77 | 842 ' 

420 872 880 808 6R4 


1901 

1891. 

1001. , 

IsDl 

» 

" 

10 

11 

909 ! 

808 

1,000 

1,117 

922 1 

1,041 

1.067 

970 

93b ; 

; 1,073 

1,017 . 

1,145 

.,172 ’ 

' 994 

1,184 

918 

9b2 

1 933 ' 

1,037 

1,167 

980 

I ***" 

1,056 

1,061 


845 
079 
8-12 
099 , 
8SI I 
688 ' 
1.143 
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CHAPTER III — SEX. 


♦ SUBSIDIARY TABLE W-corndfL 

% 

Kniiilter ot to t.otio mules at eueli afi^e |»e]l4Nliti India as a 

tiliole and in < ertuin proYiin es at the last two Censuses. 


Animist, 





i 

NnirvEB 

OV FxUAT>MB to 1,000 IW 

1 


Ana 

f 

Burma 

Central 1 

Provinocs 

Ansam 1 


1 








1901 

1 

1591 

1001 

1S91 

1901 

-T 

1801 


1 

1 

! 2 

3 

4 

8 

e 

7. 

0- 1 

• • 

; i,08» 

075 

1,023 

1,016 

IfiSS 

1,082 

1—2 

» 

. . 1,000 

1,028 

1,091 

1,003 

1,061 

1.061 

2-3 

• • • 

. 1,009 

1,000 

1,040 

I.ISO 

1,087 

1.067 

3-4 

• • ■ • 

1 088 

9] 8 

U14 

1.144 

1,042 

1,040 

4-6 

■ • • 

1.017 

968 

1,066 

1,086 

1,040 

1.044 


Total 0—6 

' 1 014 

»7I 

1,067 

1,161 

1,052 

1,046 

6—10 . 

• • • • 

961 

046 

1.024 

089 

960 

962 

10—16 

, 

. i 883’ 

848 

017 

860 

943 

935 

16-20 

• • • 

. , 046 

1009 

1,027 

1,088 

1,264 

1,241 

20-26 

• • 

. j 036 

1,013 

1.221 

1,268 

1,897 

1,824 

25— fO 

• * 

. 800 

876 

1,124 

1,173 

1.173 

1,124 


Total 0-80 

. ' 948 

841 

1,047 

1,047 

1,087 

1,064 

30—86 . 

• • 

815 

678 

1,042 

1,016 

i,m 

1.018 

86-40 

• • * • 

. 1 741 

663 

1,062 

003 

887 

806 

40—46 


801 

743 

1,032 

864 

046 

928 

46-60 


. 746 

686 

1,000 

870 

848 

807 

60-^ 66 

• • • • 

885 

806 

1,168 

027 

916 

^ 842 

66— 60 

• • 

850 

766 

1,346 

1,167 

968 

821 

00 anti over 

• • • 

1,027 

880 

1,661 

1,270 

1,067 

900 


Total 

j K9B 

1 

858 

M74 

1,020 

1,041 

1,600 
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SUBSIDIARY TABi.E III. 


• • • 

IVnniher of feuialo, per 100 male, biitlis. 


1 



Number ob 

FEMALVR 

iioiiir TO 

100 It A LED IN 




Pioriiro* 

1801 

1892 

IBOd 

1804 

1806 

ma 

• 

1807 

1808 

• 

i 

1800 , 

1 

. 1 

1000 

r.iitki 

1801 

iOUU 









' 

m 



1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

A 

C 

7 

H 

0 

10 1 

1 

IJ 


AsRam • ^ * • 

92 

1 

98 1 

02 

03 

93 

n3 

02 

03 

94 i 

94 

• 

1 

93 

Bombaj • , • • 

03 

08 ! 

92 ‘ 

98 

93 

03 

92 

02 

1 

9i 1 

02 

93 

Bcnf^l • • . . 

01 

92 

03 

04 

94 

94 

94 

04 

04 ! 

05 

94 

Bengal P> oper , 

90 

,92, 

9^3 

94 

94 

94 

93 

94 

94 '' 

04 


» Bihat* • • • 

! QO I 

91 \ 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

1 

93 . 

9> j 

94 

Onasa 

! 96 

n 

1 

93 


94 

94 

95 

i 91 

97 ' 

96 j 

94 

Chota, Naqpttv 

93 

9i '' 

\ 93 

9» 

95 

95 

95 

, 91 

1 

97 ‘ 

1 

9t> 

95 

United Provinces . 

91 

91 , 

01 

91 

92 

92 

92 

\ 

! 03 

03*1 

93 

92 

Madras • • • . 

06 

96 j 

06 

06 

0t> 

95 

96 

j OG 

1 

96 1 

9G 

9(i 

Cential ProvinccB • 

94 

93 

04 

04 

95 

93 

08 

’ '94 

1 

95 . 

06 

i 

< 91 

Punjab • * , . 

88 

88 

89 

89 

ro 

91 

90 

! 01 

91 

1 

90 

1 

90 

Burma 

94 

93 

08 

1 

04 

93 

94 

93 

92 

92 

1 

93 

93 

India • • 

' 92 

92 

1 

1 

1 03 

03 

03 

1 

03 

03 

1 03 

01 

01 

03 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


IKumber of female, per 100 male, deaths. 
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CIUPI’Ell m— SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


]\iiiiiher ot females per 1,000 iiiiiles in eeitaiii Meeted castes in the main Provinces. 


u^ti 

Number of 
fimalcft to 
1,000 umlcK 

Cihle 

Number of 

fflllttlCM io 

1 000 lualcs 

Caelc 

Number of 
females to 
1,000 inaloii 

Cn*t« ^ 

Number of 
lumalea to 
],0i)0 inulos 



I’AITilD PK01INCE8.' 


Madbas, 


BAMBAT, 


l*roilnciul average. 

y»8 

rro^liioinl average. 

937 

Provincial average. 

1,025 

Provincial average 

945 

Alin niid Guala 

9711 

Ahii 

987 

Balija 

1,007 

Agri 

950 

Bab i I'll! 

!n)9 

Bania 

924 

Brabman , . 

1,022 

Baltiohi • • 

828 

Ba^d) • 

1,021 

Dialnnni) . 

' 

02 s 

Cliakkiliyan 

1,014 

Bliil 

980 

I^iitlnnan 

987 

Cliainai . 

98C 

Grdla • 

1.000 

Braiiman • • 

916 

Ch.iiiiiii 

1,024 

Dhobi 

945 

Idanan . 

1,043 

Chambliar or Moohi • 

959 

Cliasa . • 

1,016 

Gadarm • 

897 

Kainma • 

994 

Dhangar , . ^ . 

974 

Dosadh • , 

1,089 

d at • ■ • • 

852 

KamniAlan 

1.022 

Lingajat • • 

985 

11 1331111 mid Nnpit . 

1,005 

Jnlaha * . • 

983 

K4pu 

1,009 

Koli . . , 

950 

Jolalia . . • 

].074i 

Ka( hill 

807 

MAdiga • 

987 

Knmbhar • 

990 

K*\il)aiila (CiiiHi) 

1,008 

Kahai 

952 

Mala • • 

1,024 

Knnbi , 

990 

Ka}Uhthu 

1,003 

Kon • 

910 

MAppiIla . 

997 

Mahar, Ifolia or Dhcd 

1,006 

Klimidiut . • 

1,012 

Kninhor • 

931 

Native Christ nn 

1,010 

Mali .... 

998 

Koin 

1,027 

Kurin 1 . 

970 

Odde 

99i 

Mnng 01 Mnding 

1,016 

Kuinn « • 

1,013 

Lodlia 

899 

Pallan . • 

l,('77 

Marttilin « 

083 

NiiiiaSmlia , 

989 

Murao 

938 

Palli 

1,014 

lligput • 

919 

Kajbaiib) (Koch) • 

980 

Nai ... 

926 

Pal 111 } an • 

1,066 

Sama • • 

' 8 U 

Ilajinit 

971 

Pahi 

97J 

Sbdmin • 

1,023 

Sliokh $ • 

919 

Sani il • 

i,nos 

Paihan 

956 

Siifldi • . , 

1,023 

Soni t • 

953 

Tmti Mid Tntwa 

1,000 

K.ijput 

88 ? 

Ti} an 

1,025 

Siiiiar • * 

950 

T( li . . 

1,017 

Shckli . 

902 

VellAla . 

1,030 

Vani , , 

OOJ 

PliNIAlt ANU 
KOUTJI-11 »)M FllftM- 
'i'lKR eROYlNCE. 

1 

1 

(;iATRAL PUO- 
IJNCES. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IIURNA, 


A.SSAM, 

1 

PrmiiHUil iiveragc 

, sra 

1 

Piotirieial average. | 

I,0S1 

Provincial average. 

062 

Provincial average. 

tf4U 

Ai^in 

Wi1 

Alin . . . ' 

' 1,106 

Akha 

913 

Ahom • 

961 

Aioia 

842 

Braiiman , 

925 

Aiakancso 

1,004 

Brabman . 

812 

Aw An 

873 



Bnimeio . 

1,039 

Chntiya • • 

957 

lilluoll 

849 

Dliiinar . 

1,052 

C^iii 

1,014 

Dub * * 9 • 

967 

Bi all 111 Ml 

838 

Gmida 

1,040 

CluncBe 

324 

Garo 

988 

Ohaiiirfi 

870 

(iond , . , 

1.073 

Danii • . • 

1,009 

Jugi 

989 

Cliuiua 

SCO 

Kidur 

1,084 

likuii a , 

1,032 

Kaclian • 

934 

Balvii 

73C 

Kaiidl) 

1.036 

Tntlm , . • 

1,058 

Kaibarita 

944 ” 

(lUjar • 

839 

Keu at 

1,081 

Karbin 

1,032 

Kalita • • 

913 

• 

«) at • 

801 

Ko**!!!! 

\ 991 

Koda • 

1,094 

Kajasiba • • 

863 

Jliinwai 

859 

Kuubi 

l.OJd 

Kami 

886 

Kboni • 

1,118 

Julaiia • 

8C5 

Kurini 

1036 

Karen 

977 

Khatri . • 

1,013 

Kuiici 

924 

Lodhi 

1 1 

Palaung • . • 

976 

Kotcli • • 

970 j 


797 

Lohui , 

1021 

fe^huT) • . 

1,037 

Meob » 

1,001 J 

KumliAi 

879 

Mall 

994 

Si lun no . 

8 S 6 

Mikir 

973 


! 88.-1 

Mebra 

1,038 

Talning 

951 

Nadijral • 

958 

Mi 

8<,2 

Nil 

1,024 

Taun^'tbu 

1,048 

Naga • * • 

1,022 ■ 

ruiijAu 

x75 

11 x 3 put 

1,034 



NamaBudra . • 

957 

Ki{ 3 put 

S(,l 

SiUvin 1 

1,063 



Kf^banai . 

965 

Tarkh^u 

859 

I'eli . . . 

1,044 

- 


SLekh / . 

941 


* locludcb HrIwa IHrt. SuUra Das and Sudra 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Iiifimiities. 


General Remarks, 


228. Tlio iiilinnitics regarding whicli1nforma,j.ion w.is collactcd at tiio c(‘nsus ti.. 
wore tlio samo as on ju’cvious occasions, nnsounducss of mind/doar-miitism, o s ri.oi,i.> 
blindness, and leprosy * The instructions issued to tlie enumerators were practi- 
cally identical with those of previous censuses, an(J were as follows , — 


It ®ny ptrson be blind of both eyes, or deuCand dumb from birth, or in'-ane, *or tpffciinff 
from con osive leprosy, enter the name of the intiimity lu this column. Do noL enter tlio}.c 
who blind of one eye only, or vrbo have become deaf and dumb after biith, or who aio 
suGEoiin^ liom white leprosy only. 

229. In considering the statistics thus collected, it must be borne in mind that Act.in.y of 
they wore recorded, not by exports, but by thtj villagers ivho served as enumera- tilt* itlsllCK, 
tors, wliose education was, as a rule, of a very low order, and tliat in the case of 
each infirmity there is a considerable risk of error in the diagnosis As regards 
unsoundness ol mind, the main difficulty is in regard to cretins and persons^ who 
are merely weak-headed, or whose mental derangement is of a purely temporary 
character. J he tendency at each succeeding census is to be more " and more 
ligid ii^excluding such persons from the category of the insane, hut this tendency 
IS not universal, and in Mysore, at the present census, no loss than 12 per cent of 
the l)e^^on8 returned as insane were also sliowu as working a*t some oocujiation 
and earning their own livelihood Unless special care is taken to prevent it the 
figures for congenital deaf-mut,ism are m danger of being vitiated by the inclu- 
sion of jiersons who are merely deaf on account oi' old age, or who have actpiired 
their infirmity by illni^s or accident alter birth In the return of the blind, 
t here is the ]>ossibility of iiorsouslicing thus returned merely because their vision 
lias grown dim on account of old ago, or because they have lost the siglii of one 
eye only In the case of lopio^y there is a danger of the entry as lejiers of 
persons who aic sudcring from some syiihihtic taint or from leueoderma, i> e , 
uluit is conmiouly called white leprosy, an allection which, though sufficiently 
sinking on the dark skin of a native of India, does not, of course, partake in 
any way oi tlic n iture of true leprosy. The Leprosy Commission found that of 
the persons produced before them as lej[iers by Police Inspectors and otlnir non- 
modical mi*u, about ton per cent, were sutfering from diseases other than true 
leprosy 'J'he error must he still greater when the diagnosis is made bv the 
siniiilo villagers from whose ranks most of our enumerators were drawn Jt is 
thus aiiparent that in the case of all infirmities there is a tendency to make 
entries which arc not contemplated by the instructions, and those can only bo 
eliminated by careful instruction and supervision. The accuracy oi the return, 
therefore, depends in a great measure on the extent to which the uorkof the 
enumerators is checked by the higher classes of census officers 

Apart from errors of diagnosis or compilation there may bo omissions due to 
wilful concealment. In this country, however, the existence ol blindness, insanity 
•<3r deaf -dumb ness inspires pity rather than contempt, and tlieio Avould, as a rule, he 
no dosijfo to conceal these inlirmities except perliaps in the case of young wonum 
or of ohildi’on whose defects the parents themselves aie unwilling to ri'cogniso so 
long as there is any possibility of their proving to be only temjiorary. More- 
over, the census returns are for tlie most j art pre^iarcd, not by the lulid ol the 
family, but by enumerators who are ordinal ily residents of the villages m uliicli 
they are employed. Females of cluld-boaring ago are kept in comj)arative 
seclusion, but the other villagers mix finely together, and the (‘iiiimoiator 
would gcnemlly he personally cognizant of the existence ol inlirmities even if the 
persons concerned were not disposed to mention them It is only in the case oi 
lejirosy th^t any shame is held to attach to the sullerer, and concealment may, 
perhaxis, have been attempted on a larger senile, especially m the case of females 
and persons belonging to the more respectable castes, liie latter, howetei, 
suffer less frequently from the disease than their low-caste ncighl)oiu*s, and in 
any case they form but a small proportion oi the total pojmlatioii. 

• lu Travancorts weio aluo lollocted rcc^uidiiig elt pliant usib 
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Vnimtion 

Bin.eisai 


Infirmity 

- ~t — ' — 

1901 

1 

Total afiltetrd 

^ i 

1 

IBSl 

inaano « 

. ! 1.6,206 

1 74.279 

81.182 

Deaf-mute - 

. 1 163,108 

I 190, 86! 

1'»7,216 

Blind . • 

861,101. 

1 468,868 

626,74.8 

Leper 

97,3-10 

1 1.26,244 

131,968 

Total 

670,811 

! 86(>,2&2 

937,063 


230 The total number of persons suffering from each infirmity, as recorded 

at each of the last three enumera* 
tions, is noted in the margin. 
The most striking feature of the 
figures is the progressive diminu- 
tion in the number of the af- 
flicted, which is common to all 
parts of India. The decline in 
1891 was attributed at the time 
by general consent to a more 
accuiate enumeration, i.e., to the 
exclusion from the returns of per- 
sons whose infirmities, whatever 
they ipiglii be, did not fall within the scope of the definition laid dov^-n in the in- 
structions to the enumerators. On the present occasion also there can be little 
doubt that the result is due, in part, to the same cause. Hianks to the experience 
gained in the past, tho arrangements for the training of the enumerators were more 
elaborate in 1901 than they had ever boon before and tho scrutiny of the sche- 
dules was far more thorough. It is thus only natural that the elimination of 
erroneous entries should have been more comiiletc than it was even ten years 
earlier. At the same time, the difference due to great cr accuracy cannot have 
affected the comparative result at the present census to the same extont as 
on tho previous occasion, and the decrease due to this cause must, it would seem, 
ho less than it was then The actual docrement, however, is more than 185,000 
or 21 x>er cent, compared with 81,000 or 8*6 per cent, in 1891. Jt would seem 
therefore that at least 13 per cent, of the registered decline rox>rcsenth a genuine 
diminution m the number ot afllictcd persons. 

The reasons lor this will bo discussed in detail for each infirmity sciia- 
rately, bul. it will be coiiA’^cuient to summarise here such of the main causes as 
appear to be of general application. It seems obvious tliat the long period of 
peace and growing mateiial prosiicrity which the country has enjoyed under 
Uritisli rule, coupled with the spre^ ol education, the greater attention paid 
to sanitation and, above all, the larger amount of medical relief afforded at the 
public hospitals and dispensaries, the number of which is constantly growing, 
must have eombiiietl to bring about an improvement in the general health of 
the people and to reduce the number of the oliliet-ed. ^ " 

231. There is, honever, another and less ])lcasiiig reason for tlm jrnu siially 
groat reduction rceoided on the present oocasiuu. The majority '^t”l,hc persons 
suffering from tlic mfiniiities dealt with at tho census belong to the lowest grades 
ol society, and many of them subsist by begging When the stress of famine 
comes, the springs of private boiievolenoe dry up Every eifort is made by 
(jlovornment to supply food to all who, like most of those whose mtirmities are 
recorded at tho census, are incapable of earning their living, hut these are of 
all pcojile tho most diflicult to find and relieve. Even in ordinaiy years the alms 
they receive are olteii barely suliicient to keep body •lud. ‘ooul together, and 

ncy are less fitted than 
upon them. It is to 
'unfortunato people has, 
'last ten years, but it ‘’is 
•the extent to which this 
tlio Bombay Census, who 
it mainly to tho effects of 
line wrought greater havoc 
the jiroportion of afflicted 
ihay Brcsideiicy was shared 

|to the change in the system 
s described iii tho Introdue- 


they arc at the best of times ot inferior physique, 
their neighbours to resist the strain which famiiu 
be toaied, therefore, that t,he mortality amongst ' 
in many parts, been exceptionally high during, ' 
impossible to gauge, with any pretence to accurj ■ 
lias influenced the figures. T'he Superintendcuti 
leeords a phenomenal all-round decrease, attribiA 
the famine, hut the Central Provinces, though fl 
there, shows a tor less notiecahle dimiuutiou ill 
iicrsoDs. Moreover, the general decline in tlie Bof 


Sind whioh did not sutler fi*om ffiunne 
232. It may be asked liow far tlie result is due 
of ahstractiiig and compiling tho riMilts cl the ceusii 
tion. Tho answer is thiAt, gener.illy speaking, t herol js no rt*asoii for supposing 


tliat tills has alleeled the figures to any appreciable o 
provinies, lK)tli of which coiitrihutf to the genera] 

<*t inlirmitics was carrii'd out on tho old system, huS, ivith groatci* care than in 
IhP !,*.•( I id in seaeinl others, wdiere the deohne uas vervv marked, the work uas 


I tent, Jn two of tho largest 
lalliug-olf, the tabulation 
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checked without any material change m the figures. But in the Bajputana 
Agency and the Hyderabad State the results nour obtained differ so greatly from 
those of the last enumeration and also from the corresponding figures for adjoin- 
ing tracts at the present census that it would be unsafe at.pvosent to draw any 
inferences from them , for these tracts the figures for lOll must be awaited. 

233. Of the total number of persons afflicted about half are blind and a Relative 
quarter are deaf-mutes, one in seven is a leiier and* one in ten a lunatic The 
proportions vary in different parts ; m the Punjab three-quarters of the totally 
are blind, while in Assam the lepers, and in Burma the insane, account ior a 
considerably larger proportion than they do elsewhere. , 

The statistics collected regarding infirmities qye embodied in Imperial ^ 

Tables XII and XII A. At the end of this chapter subsidiary tables will be 
found showing — / 

(I) tho jiropoition borne by the iwirsons suffering from each mfivmity 

to the total afflicted, and the number of lemales to 100 ntalcs in 
each province and state ; 

(II) the number of persons afflicted in each piuvincc and state per 

100,000 of the population at each of the last three ceiisuhcs , 

(III) the number of persons afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 

age-period, and the number of females afflicted to 1,000 males, 

(IV) the census statistics of tlio insane compaicd uith those of th(* 

Imiatic asylums in certain provinces , 

(V) tho distribution of 10,000 persons of each infirmity by age , 

(VI) the distribution of the insane by main <ige-j)cnods m eadh piovmee 
and state ; 

(VIT) tho actual variation in the number of the blind at each age-jienod 

m some of the main provinces ; * . 

(VIII) the proportion of the deaf-mute population retuined at the higher 
ages m each province and state. 

Insanity, 

234 The diseussion of the return of the insane is complicated by the dififi- 
eulty of gauging the extent to which cretins, * e , the congenitally wcaU-nunded, ^ 
liave been included The vernacular terms used in the instructions to the enu- 
merators had not alu ays tho same signification , m some provinces they may have 
been wide enough to include all cases ol mental affliction, corresponding iairly 
well to the English phrase “ oi unsound mind,” hut ordinarily, in their strict 
sense, they referred more especially to the insane, and although thej might lie 
used loosely to ine.ludc imbeciles also, the tendency w^ould be to exclude the 
latter from the account, and as the checking of the schedules becomes more and 
more comxirehensivc, cretins enter into the total to a constantly diminishing 
ext.ent Deaf- muteness and cretimsm are closely associated, but the number of 
persons returned as ‘ insane ’ w'ho were also entered as deaf-mute w'as very 
small. In several provinces where statistics for combined mfiimities iveie 
compiled, the propoition of the ‘insane’ who were returned as dtal-mute 
ranged from 1 5 to 2*9 jier cent , which is far less than it would hai e been if 
cretins had liccn included to any great extent • The same conclusion is indi- 
cated by the age distribution of tho insane as shown in the diagram in the 
jnargin of paragraph 241 Cretinism is from birth, but the proportion oL 
persons returned as insane at the lower ages is relatively small. The general 
conclusion is therefore that in the figures for India as a whole cretinism does not 
enter very largely into the return Income provinces and states it does so * 
to a greater extent than in others, but this point will he reverted to wheuVhs- 
cussing the distribution of the persons thus afflicted according to locality 

235. In comparison with European countries mental disease would aiqioar to C uuipaiiHi^n 
be comparatively rare in I ndia In England there arc about 13 persons of unsomid 

• It IB poBHible that where a person was of tinBOund tnind and al«o dfal-Diuto, in the abfonoe of special 
mNtraetionBt tho enuiiieiators ofteo contented tLeiuseUes witli int45riTig him under onU one of the two heads 
It IB nlfo pofiBihle tliiit suflicient taro ma^ nut always have been taken in the oour^'O of tiibulatmn to piovido 
for a complete record of dual infiiTuitjes Tluse matters aic deserting^ of coniidtration when tlie time comes 
for making arrangenieulB for the Cenaua of 191] It would then aho he desirable to enqniie whether imbecile* 
could not he distinguished from the itiBaiie propeily so called The attempt was made without success in 1872, 
but at that time oenBiii* taking in India was in its infancj In plates, ht leabt, there aie special naniea 

for cretin, such as vmmdd or adhpaffal in Bengal and hole in tl e T nited Frnvmcea In an> cutt* the preci-^e 
luial meaning of the words used to itu^icate iiiental unsoundnefis hhuuld b» laitfuU} inquiied into 
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mind to ono in Indin That is dvit* partly to the fact that in Europe many per- 
sons who sullor from imbecility o»* from other liarraless manii’estations of mental 
disease, or whose attacks arc periodical, arc included, whereas in India we have 
seen tliat they are not u,sually iakon^ inhi consideration ; but the mam reason is 
doubtless to be found in the i cry dillcrcnt conditions ol life in the East In 
Ihiiojie the competition between man and man is severe, and is yearly becoming; 
more so The mental wear and tear is vciy great, and the strain on the nervous 
system deranges many l(‘eble uitclleois wlnoh m the calm and placid East would 
escape the storms to wlnoh they succiimh 

Comparison 236 l^hc totai numher oi ijie insane is less by neaily 11 per cent than it was 

vitii isyi ^ wlum a dccr(‘nse ol^nore than 8 ])er cent was registered as compared with 

3881 The age distribution shows that whereas in 1891 a considerable part of 
the deen-aso w.k (hie to a dii^inution at the earlier ages, ie , to the omission of 
cretins^ on T^lie present occasion this accounts for only a small part, of the differ- 
ence, and the general age dLstribution is much the same now as it was ton years 
ago In these' eirciimstanees the greater accuracy ol the more recent enumera- 
tion, so lai* as it is due to the omission of cretins, does not carry us very far 
towards act ounting for the falling oil If is possible, howeier, that cases of 
ti'inporary aberration may have been more sparingly entered tlian was the case 
at the ])roi ions census, and in Sind IVIr. Jintliovcn is disposed to account for the 
liigh rc]ioi ted ratio oi insanity in 1891 on the supposition tliat the delirium 
diu' to malarial fever, then \ cry prevalent, was not unfroquently mistaken by 
the ennmoi.’ator'.. for insanity 

The decline now noticed is common to practically the whole of India ; the 
only noteworihy exccjitions are («) the United Proiinoes, where the figure in 
1S91 was (‘vlraonbnavily low, and whore, even now, the proportion of the 
afilicied is only half what it is m Bengal, and (&) the Pun,iab, which now shows 
a ooiisidor.ihly higher prevalence of insanity than Bengal No reason seems 
folie (orlhcommg for the increase in the Punjab, but it docs not ajipcar to be due 
in any way to conlusion with deal -mutism, and tlu' variations are not marked 
by c.oi ies])ondmg clinng(‘s in llie figures Jor tliat infirmity The greatest decline 
is in Itombay, ulu're the proportion ol the insane in 1891 was gi eater by 50 per 
cent tliiin that at the ])iescnt enumeration 'Jb some extent this losiilt may be due 
to bett(‘i diagnosis, but the mam reason seems to b(‘ that the insane snllered tai 
nioie Ilian the general population in the jearsol s(*aicily of ((Kid Mr. Enthoven 
holds that this ( x])laiiat Kill IS contirmi'd liy the lact that the decrease is even 
greater in the native sbites tlian it is in British tiUTitoiy In Bengal, the Cen- 
tral I’rovinees and Berar, the decline is also ascribed in pail to the jirivations of 
1 amine ; in JMadias, it is suggested that it is due partly to the treatment of 

jirc-disposmg dnseases 


Loia! Dinii - 
but ion 



m hospitals and to 
the cure of lunatics 
m Asylums, and m 
Assam the general 
unhealthinoss of the 
decade is said to have 
caused an unusually 
heavy rate of morta- 
lity amongst persons 
mentally afidicted 
237. Tlio amount 
of insanity varies 
greatly in* diflerent 
parts of India Ac- 
cording to the returns 
it is most prevalent in 
Burma ; then follow 
in order (omitting the 
smaller umts) Kash- 
mir, Assam, the 



Koi ) - J I I II * )iur)i >sr of this niip X*ittvc Htatis ut politii a1 itjulion vsitli local GovcriiTiicnih 
ui 1u I T 1 iiiliuini it( i| V ith tliiin Baroda htm lie^ti triatcd as part of Ik iiba>, an its territory ih 
II 1) Hit ritii id it 


Puniah, Bengal, the 
Noi’th-Wesl Prontier 
ProTince, Bombay, 
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Madras, tlio United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The people ot* 
Bengal, as a whole, suffer less than halt as mueli from this aillnjtion as do those 
of Burma, but they are twice as liable to it as are the inhabitanls of the United 
Provinces In Bengal, however, we are dealing with a cfuarlei oi the total popu- 
lation of India, and the incidence of the intirmity I'anes in diiU rtuil parts ot the 
Province Amongst the ton million inhabitants of North Bengal, i.e , tlio portion 
of Bengal Proper which lies to the north of the Padma river, iiisamly is iciy 
nearly as prevalent as it is m Burma, while the tiventy two millions m liihai .no 
more free from it than their neighliours in the United Provinces, and the meal* 
imce in Orissa is leiy similar to tliat reported Irdm the Madras Presidency 

In other ])rovmces also there aic mai hod local, 'lariat ions In Bm*ina the 
affliction is most common in the Chiu Hills , autym Assam, m the Lushui Hills 
which adjoin this tract, and m the west of the Branmaputra \ alley, ^vUlcll borders 
on the area ol greatest pro^ale^lcc in Bengal In the United ProNinccs the 
western Sub-llinialayan districts suffer most , in Bombay, 8ind, and m the 
Puujal), the south-western districts bordering on Sind To some extent these 
■variations may bo due to the greater or less extent to ivliieh erefmism ligiues 
111 the return The Burma Superintendent suggests that its incluMon accounts 
for the very high piopoidion in the Chin lliUs But li this were so, as crcdinism 
is a congcnihil detect, and cretins arc relatively shoit-livod, am* should evpcct 
lo lind an evceiitionally large proportion of the insane population returiuxl at 
the loAver ages, whereas the jnoportion of the insane undei ten yi'.ns ol .itce in 
Burma is much smaller, and that oA'er GO years is much higher, llain m India 
taken as a whole In Kashmir, on the other hand, 18 jicr cent, ol the poisons 
iclurned as insane .ire under 10 years ot ago, compiu'cil vvoth an aA euigc of 
7 per cent in the Avhole of India, and its high position on thb list is thus eic.iily 
due to the more general inclusion of cretinism In Bombay, the Cential 
ProA'inces, the Punjab and the North- MVsl Frontier ProA'mcc the proportion 
under 10 is above the general mean, and m Bengal, Madras, the I7nited 
Provinces, and -Vssaiii it is below it, but the tige distribution ot flu* insane 
given in subsidiary table V indicates that, as a rule, the A'aviations in the 
returns lor dinevont provinces are not due, to any appreciable c^tLiit, io diller- 
enec of jiractiee in respect of cretins, and some other explanation mast tlieiofore 
ho sought J'or 

238 Tlie conditions which may conceivably cause or picdispose to msamty lWp, of 
must fall under one or other ol Ihrce heads, oh, locality (including climate), 
social practices, physical ailments and lacc Tlie close connection bet aa ecu 
cietmisin, goitre and deal -dumbness has already been adverted to, and it aaiII lie 
seen, when examining the statistics relating to the last mentioned affliction, that 
its prevalence is maikcdiy influenced by the AAater-sui) 2 )ly, and that it is most 
common along the ooiu’se ol ce i tain i hoi's, and moie especially of some AV’hieli 
have their souiia* m tlie Himalayas 

It AAull be obseivcd from the ffguros m the margin that, with the notable 

exception ol Burma, the relative meidcncc 
of insanity and deat-mutisiii folloAA s very closely 
the same general direction This would seem 
to support the view that the figures for mental 
unsoundness have been greatly ailceted by 
the inclusion of cretins, but reasons have 
alreadv been adduced for oonoluding tbrit snob is 
not the ease* IMoreovcr, an examination ol tluj 
distribution wit bin ceitain piovmces ^.Iioaas that, 
although their position, as a whole, is much the 

same m both cases, there are great loe.il A ana- 

tions. In Bengal insanity is most prcvalonl m 
certain districts in North Bengal, while deai-mutism is most iilo in the nnith- 
AA’cst ol Bihar, AA'hcre comparatively Icav persons haA c Jieeu lefurncd as iiisiiie 
Similarly in the United Piovincos the greatest amount ol insanity is Jound in 
the “ Siili-Himalaya, West,” and the “ Indo-Gaugetic IMam, Bast,” AA^here the 
oecuneuoc of deal-dumbness is bcloAV the provincial mean and the kilter in- 
firmity is exceiitiwnally ireqnent in the “ Himalay.i AVesf,” Avhore thoie is less 
than the average proiiortion ot insane persons In ^Madras the Natural Divisions 
all show the same iiroiiortiou ol ‘insane,’ but tlieie are marked irrcgulanlics 
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m lUc disinbutiou ol* tlio dcaC-mutc Tlio oonolu^ion booiiis, tlici’olorc, to bo, 
oitlioi* that the general oorrospondouoo uoUood is aooideutal, or olso that the 
Iluvial or tellurie eouditious, which lu some lurts coiidaoo to deal-duoibncss aud 
eretmihru, inay in otlior‘xiarts, where they are tound m a somewhat modihed 
lorm, have a tendency to proaiote msanily 

It IS, however, very dillieult to trace any connection between insanity and 
local conditions. The areas ot greatest prevalence include damp countries like 
Burma and dry ones like the hunjab, it is excessive m the hilly country occupied 
by the Chins, but not m the Vmdhya and Satpura ranges , m the terai ol 
JSoidh Bengal and' \\"est Assam,* but not in that of Bihar and East Assam , m the 
delta ol the Ciinges and th^ 4iahmaputra, but not in those ol the Malianadi, 
Kistna and Goda>an 

23 ). The principal social practices whicli have at dillercnt times been accused 
ol (ending to insanity include (1) the consumption ot ganja or spirits and sexual 
e\.ci‘sses, (iM eonsanguineous mariiagcs, (3) euiorced widowhood among Hindus, 
aud tJie Zetinuu syste n ol t.lic Muhammadans 'I'lie linding ol the majority ot 
the Hemp Hiugs Commission was that the moderate use ot ganja does no appre- 
ciable harm to the brain, although, ivhen taken in excess, which is a ery rarely 
the eas('. it may induce insanity, especially when thoie is any weakness or hore- 
ditaiy predisjiosition Tlie opjiosite view, however, is still widely held, and the 
empiiries made icgaiding the causes ol insanity in cases sent to asylu ns in Bengal 
in ittOl resulted lu tJic conclusion that in t lireo-(iuarteis ot the total numbei 
the eaus(‘s» weri' jibysical, and that ol these the habitual use oi ganja was the 
chiel Jn Madras, on (be other hand, the hudmg ol the Comnnssion has led to 
niueh gieater caution, and the number oi eases doclaied to be due to this drug 
tell jrom 27 ni IbPfi to 4 in 1900 Howevei tins may be, there apiiem's to be no 
gimeial coiTes])oudeuce betu'cen the consumiition of ganja aud the iirevaloncc 
ol insanity The Bengal Supermteudeut u rites — 

TiiM hiding Cahufta tiu' lOusLunjitiou is gicatcbL in I’lUiieti and ShahabaJ, where insanity 
ih j.'U! Thui conio the '2l-r.ugauas, Jaljiaiguii, Mymeuiriugli, Patna, and Moughyi 
.laliuiguii i>. one of the distiiet'* ^\holo the dissoase is most common, but it is less so than lu 
Raugpm, ^\ hole the aveiage consumption of the drug is baicly halt of that in the districts 
mentioned above It inav, howeiei, be mentioned that, eoueniicntly with a decrease lu the 
])rc\aleme of lu-aiiitv, thi' con&umpt.on ot ganja has lallen off in this province 

Mr Eiaucis in Madias and Mr Allen in Assam arc also unable to trace 
,iny eouucctioil between the consumption oi drugs or spirits aud insanity So 
lai as the use ol alcohol is concerned, it may be noted that it is the lowest 
classes ol the population who are iJiielly addicted to it, aud it ls precisely amongsi 
these classes that the proportion ol mental abei ration is lowest 

The theory that consanguineous mariiages Jiave a tendency to produce 
mental unsouudncss receives litile support trom the census figures There seems 
to be no special teiidciiey to such mariiages in the tracts wheio insanity is most 
rile, and although Muhammadans, who as a class aie more pi one than the 
Hindus to mariiages wuth near relat ions, seem to sullcr Ironi it in some parts 
more than do the Hindus, tins is not umvei sally the ease There ai'c, more- 
o\ ei, other circumstances, such as the consumption ot ganja in its most delc- 
teiious iurm, i c , by smoking, which may jiossibly account tor the greater pre- 
vah'uec among Muhammadans, where it exists in the ease oi Hindus it is iouud 
mainly amongst the Jiighei castes whose rules proseiibe most rigidly tha 
mariiage oi blood relations lu Madras, the Central Pioviuccs and Bombay the 
Brahmans suller most oi nU, and ncx,t. to them othci castes oi good social status. 
- , The allegation that entoieed v.ndowhood and the Zenana system, however 
much sLilleiiug oi wc.umcss ihe^ may entail, are prejudieal to the mental 
equihlmuin seems wholly cj'^io'^ed to the lads, and it is precisely duiing the 
jieiiod when these eouditiou- arc ui oiieiation, tc , botweeu the ages of 10 and 
oO, that the dclieieiiey ol lenules amongst the insane population is most marked 
At the same tiuio it must b< leineudiered that this is the time oi lite when 
women are kept in seuusiou, and when the detects li ora which they may suller 
are most likely to bo concealed 

210 ft seems probable that race all cots the rcLiiive prcvaleuoe ol this in* 
hi‘mit\ moie than any ol the eausf> \et noted The iollowmg observations on 
this subject aie extracted Irom the Bengal Census Iteport . — 

TJtt O' i-' jttiluji' ui to ba sai'l lot Mi O Duaui;!! v itov thil the U'bult i^ due to diffei- 

cutv.soI rate i,iLhci lli.ai< aud that the Mongoloid Uibe.., whofoiui the mam lugrediuut 
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m the papuUtion of Northern and liJjsteru Beng^al, are more pron(> to monfcal disease than 
the mhahitauts of Bihar and Ohota Najjpur, whose prigia m the umn, Dravidian But 
here, loo, the faets do not altogethei fit m The Mong'oloi'l populitmn, thouijh "reat lu North 
Bengal and Goal para, is still ffroat or hij'her up the Assam Valley It would He7m,*tlieroh)re, that 
insanity should increase steadily as oncpiooeodseastwaidsaiross tltfi Assaiu boulcr As i matter 
of tact, however, its incidence in the Brahmaputia Valley is ffreatost m (hialpara, which 
adjoins the great centre of the disease in Bengal, uid rapidly deoioase-. toiv.inls the oast Tlie 
fact seems to bo that while the Mongoloid races, as a whole, are far more pionc to insanity 
than the Dravidian, the Koch is the tnbe that suffers fiom it moio than any other Tlio mam 
habitat of this tribe is in the tract where insanity is most prevalent, r. e , in North Bengal and 
m Goalpara in Assam, east of Goalpara the true Koch element foims a smaller propoitimi of 
the poiJulal ion The proposed explanation does not adfcount for the hTgli ratio of insanity m 
the Chittagong Ilil I Tracts, but here also it is doubtless ^''’matter of rare, as this distrnt 
adjoins Burma, and insanity is verj' prevalent amongst thw^uiinese 


It may bo added llitii, as alr<*ady mcntjo/cd, mental imsouiidnoss, both 
in Burma* and Assam, is specially prevalent m th(‘ lulls inluiluted by the Chins 
and Lushais, who arc very closely related to the tribes ot the Cliitta^on^ Itill 
Tracts In Madras, in 1891, Mr Sluart noticed trtices of a racial tendency, but 
it is not clear how far this view is borne out by the results ol the present 
Census ol lluit Piesidency. 

241 The number of insane persons ol both sexes per 100.000 oJ’ the popu- inBamty sv 
lation IS shown lu tlii' annoved dia- 
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The jnoporlion ls small m 
early youth, when there is a iial ural 
reluctance on the pojrt oi parents 
to recognise the existence oi mental 
disease, and the mcrense during the 
lirst lew years ol life is jiiobahh 
only ap 2 >arent In the case ol 
males there is a rapid rise in tin* 
number of tlie insane lietweeu Iho 
ages ol 20 and 30, the season of the 
passions, and a further, but less 
noticeable, increase continues up to 
the age ot 40 Alter clus age ihe 
number ot new cases at first ]ust 
sulficcs to replace death vacancies, 
due to the relatively lijgh mortahty 
among jicrsons thus afllicted, but 
Irom oO onwai’ds so lew persons 
became insane that the projiortion 
oi i,he alllicted to llie general pojiu- 
lation declines steadily I n the case 
ol females, onci* the peiiod ol jm- 
berty and early child-bearing is passed, the liability to sei urns disturbance ol 
the mental equihbrium is iar less marked than it is in the case oi males 
Between the ages of 20 and 30 tlio x’^^ptirtion ol the afflicted is almost, constant, 
and it then gradually rises to a maximum at ‘ -10 — .oO ip , at the ‘ cluiuge ol life ’ 

242 Exce^it ill England, where the female lunatics die or aie cured less The -propor- 
readily than the male and so accumulate more quickly, the numbi*!’ ol lusaue 
-•males in all coimtries greatly exceeds that of females This is sjiocially the case * 
in India, where the women lead a quiet, secluded and monotonous lilc, and aie 
to a groat extent restrained from the i^xcesses m which men often iiululne 
whei e tlieir work is ligh i',er, and they suller less liom Ivardshiji, ox^iosiiiiy lYnd 
anxiety The projiortion of females to males amongst the iiisani* is Jiiglu'si m 
Burma and the hill traois of vVssam, whore the ivomen live mneh the same soi (, 
of life as the men The projiortion is also fairly high in Bimgal and -M.uIims, 
but m Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab tliose who siiilei Ironi the 
infirmity are only hall a-' numerous as the males (icncrally siK'akmg, it may lie 
said that where insanity is most common tlie jiroiioition ol I (‘males is high, and 
v^ce versa In India as a whole there arc tluee iemales allbcted to every five 
of the stronger sex 'JTie excess ol maloi is hsast m eaily clnldbocxland old age, 
and greatest m middle life, between the ages ot 2') .lud tO, liut as noted above, it 
18 jitst at these ages that concealment is most likei\ to allect the figures 
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213 'I'lic return of infirmities by caste was an optional one and it lias not 
been prepared for several of tko lari'or provinces Moreover, even where 
prepared, Ihp ])rinciple u:cnorally followed has been to work out the fii'iires for 
each caste only in one .or Jbwo districts where it was numerous, and there is thus no 
means ol Knowinj;' whether the* vai*yin" ])revalcnoe of the disease is due to cireum- 
stancos peculiar to individual castes or to the localities in which they were dealt 
with The only way to eliminate the disturbing infiuenoo ol locality would be 
by coinjiaring the prevalcMice ol the affliction in particular castes with the 
general rates in tlu‘ distriet.s wlieie the figures for them were worked out At 
the same time seyeial genem^ facts stand out clearly The Eurasians are 
of all classes ip India th^ most liable to insanity and next to them come the 
F’arsis (M‘nerally, though net always, the Muhammadans suller moie tlun the 
il nidus, and .imoiig tlu* latter tj^e hability to insanity vanes roughly with social 
])osition — tlif highest castes sulfcr most and the lowest castes least of ajl 

jyeaf -mutism, 

214 The ob]ect aimed at was to obtain a return of the persons sail I'nng 
from congenital dcaf-imiiisni and the enumerators were told to enter only 
those who were deal and dumb from birth In tlie absence of close super- 
vision, however, such instructions arc apt to be overlooked and persons are 
liable to be entered as deal and dumb, who were not so from birth, or who liavc 
merely lost their hearing on account of old age * At each succeeding census, 
mistakes ol this nature have been gradually reduced, and it is believed that in 
some provinces the return is now lairly accurate, but in others theie is still 
rooiii tor iinprovcineiit, especially in tracts which have for the first time 
been brought within tbe scope of the census, where the arrangements for 
instruction and supervision were necessfirily less complete tlian elsewhere 
Wlieie a person was afflicted with this infirmity the enumerators were directed 
to enter him as ‘ deaf and dumb but sometimes the words ‘ deaf ’ or 
‘ dumb ’ alone wen* entered In the course of tabulation, the entries ol deal ’ 
were neglected altogether, but persons shown as dumb were assumed to lie con- 
genital deal -mutes 'Jins may possibly have added the returns some who 
had lost their speech by accident or illness, or the excessive growth ol goiti e. but 
jirobabl} not more than the number of genuine deal-mules omitted Ix'cause 
shown only as ‘ deal ’ by the enumerators 

In India as a whole there are now (i males and 4 females who aie deal and 
dumb in every 10,000 iiersons of eacli sex, compared with G males and o lemales, 
in England and Wales 

2 1-5 Th(i proportional number of deaf-mutes has declined steadilj since 
1881 AVith one or two minor exceptions, the general result, as compared ivith 
the last c(*usus, is sliarcd by all paits ol India, and it will be seen Irom the 
diiigrani m the margin of paragraph 249 that it is due to a great decrease m 
th(' number ol persons shoivn as deaf and dumb at the liigher ages The 
delect is a congenital one and the persons who suffer from it arii relatively 
short-lived. Consequently the proportion of such persons to the total number 
living ai (\ich age-period should show a steady decline The return for young 
ebildronis mcoinpk‘1.e, ns parents are unwilling to admit the existence of the 
malady so long as there is any, even the remotest, chance of its proving only tem- 
porary, but from the age of 10 onwards, the proportion at the present census 
undergoes a progressive dimmution, wheri'as in 1891 it roseiapidly at the higher** 
ages, and the .-ame phenomenon nas even moie noticeable in 1881 This shows 
tlvit on both 1 hose (xcasions many nefsons must have been included who liad 
raerMy lost tlii' sense (.1 hearing in tlenr old age, and tliat to a great extent the 
diminution in tlie number ol ueaf-miites is due fi) greater accuracy of diagnosis t 
Al the same time, owing to famine, the decade must m many parts liavc been 
one of exceptionallv high mortality •imongst this class of jici sons especially in 
t,h(.‘ I'ase of those who were .ilso idiol.'' 

^ I ho oxiciit to which <Ujir-»lunibne^R may ho loqunoil vftcr hirili is unccrl^in In Ireland, where sojaiato 
stalistnB Tio lolloctod, tlio recent us show’s lhi( thiio were 757 faces of acquired as compared with J,179 
la-Hir. of 'inh d< if-niutism, 1 1 1 these iios he relied on, owing to l]ie will-known roluctAiico of 

dfhrul that tho dcfo< ‘ JS tiom hath, and iti tnur Undciuy to ascr j hi* it to some pobt- natal accident 
o I lijf 'n i)i( nrr,<l bolnf IS lhal cases of s.cq jirod deif-mntism me com])arntiv(.ly rare 

t iR still 1 C *in for improvement, and it will ht sttn ^nrthd on that in only fmir tracts is the ])ro- 

] ortioii of s, at thi po ' oO and over * lest, than that ii> tlu populatnui as a whole 
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246 The general avcrngc of 0 males and females who are adlicted per lo. »] iiintn- 
]0,( CO of each icx is the resultant of very divergent proportions in diflerent parts I'ution 
of the connir> Kaslmir enjojs the iinenviahle reputation ol harbouring more 
duif-mutes in ])H/]oili(n to its yojulalion than anj' other .iirovinee or state in 
India, then jolliAV, m older, the I’iitp, ah, including the North-'VVost Frontier 
rrovince, ^ssam ai d 1’cngal In other voids the infirmity is most common m 
the provinces ai d states at tlie fcot of the Himalayas, with the exception only of 
the Tnitid Provinces, where the mean prevalence of the aflliotion is harely half 

that ohtaining m the 
, Tyniah The geneial 

SH0WW6 THE PREVALENCE OF low aYcragc, liowcvcr, 

tfltr OEAF MUTISM , IS hpro du(‘ to the 



freedom Irom the 
disease of’ the western 
jilam and othbr tracts 
remote’ iiom the 
Himalayas, m the 
Himalai an districts li 
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the Punjab it is three 
times as common in 
the Himalayan tract 
in the i\orth-cast as 
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it is in any other part 
of that province, and 
in Itengal also, the 
areas of maximum 


b have l>ciu annl^aniatcd with 


prevalence imjnnge 
on tile Himalayas 

Soil— NitiTO Stulio I I )inliti> 111 n liitiiiii uitli lii al On n havi licin annli.aiiialcil wiUi AwaV IrOlU ^Oltllelll 

them H iroilft hae hem It nted ns part of I'omhav, llldltl tllO IS 

mostw’ulel,! dillnsed in ^Madras, the figures for xvhieh province apjiroaeh those for 
Bengal, and it is eomparatix'eh rare* m Homhax , the Central Provmees and Burma 
2‘l7 I'ho eomieetioii of deaf-mutism witJiorelini'sm and goitre has ahead.i 
been noticid,^ and all tlu'so maladies have been assigned.’ wnlh ajijiaient 
reason, to the iiijuiioiis projieities ol the xvaier of certain iiveis, esjiec’ialli those 
which flow irom tlie Iliniala.ias, such as tlic Chenah, tlie (jandak and the 
IMaklina lliis aspect of the subject has been investigated with some 
fulness in the Bengal Census Keport and it has been shown that, in the 
districts where deaf-dumhness is most prevalent, it haunts the hanks ol 
the Burhi Gaiidak, the Hhanauti and the Bagmati, and that it rapidly diminishes 
as the distance from those rivers increases Mr. Burn in the United Piovinees 


points out that the infirmity is chielly found on the nexv alluvium dejiosited 
by thci Gliagra, Gandak aud llnpti. t c , presumably m the tracts wlu're the 
water-supply is obtained irom these rivers. In Burma and Assam the hilly 
country has a higher ratio of deal -dumhness than tlie open lowlands, hut the 
reports do not show whether it is ditiuscd (‘vcnly throughout, the lulls or is 
confined mainlj’ to the river valleys that mtci’scet them In !Madias it is said 
that no connection is apiiarcnt Ix'tween mountainous tracts and this infinmtx 
and tliat no correlation can he traced between it and locality It is jHissihh’ 
that the failure may ho due to the district having been taken as the iini^ol 
comparison, and that, it the ratios for smaller areas were examined, the intlui’iice 
of certain localities or sou ices of water-supply might he established 

218 In view of the lact that the distribution seems to deiicnd niainix on !>• »f-tnut- 
looality, the figures shoxvuig the liability of iiarticular classes ol the’ jwijinl.iiion, 
even where they are forthcoming, are not of much interest As noted hi JVJi laNie 
Prancis, deaf-mutism lias no sjiecial predilection tor any iiidiriduaJ religion or 
caste The Muhammadans, in spite of their consangumeons inarnagcs an' not 
more prone to the aflliotion than the Hindus xvho eseh('\r such connections. 


* Enquiries made after (hr lensun in Ucngal allowed tliat of 127 imsoiia wlio w>ie deaf-miitis 1 18 wrir alnu 
insane, 106 were half witted (of these all bnl 16 wcic able to do litfht work such ss hirdiiiK cattle) and /6 were 
sulFenng from goitre It would seem desirable, jt the next tonsus, to add goitre to the list of intumities corded 
und to tnbuhito sepaifttolj all casoH iivUaie goitre is ittuxnulfs^h conibnieu with dcui*uiiiti6|u, iDBanit^ or idiory. 
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249 As in the case of other forms of congenital malformation, so also with 
. deaf-mutes, males m all countries 

flinfrram sfiaMng ttie number o/ Dear / females, and in 

pef' 100.000 persons of each, twe-perd^ India they outnumher them m the 
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; ; * / ratio of H to 2 The proportion of 

^ MaXek latij persons returned as deaf- 

I' “• -*L — i— mutes at each age IS compared in 

'i^ates mt - ! aimexed diagram with the 

K \ti / total population of the same age 

1 So lo^asthorei, any posdl.Uity 

I ‘ .j ^ / of a child eventually acquiring 

^ ' \\ ^*'^1 the power of speech and hearing, 

Mg'S ■ — — — i 1 ^ — /— its parents will not admit that it 

^ dumh and .the number 

^ j ' returned at ages under 3 0 is, there- 

so-^f-* ) - ^ forC; much below the truth h’rom 

/ the age of 10 onwards, tbo propor- 

/ / * , tion of deaf-mutes sleadily de- 

eo/- ^ - - -— — dines, thus showing, on the one 

/ y \ hand, that they have a shorter 

/ I — span of life than pei’sons not so 

s»- I -j- aJllieted, and on the other, that at 

' the pjesf'nt. census the figures havt* 

I ^4ffr per^ uot liceu swollcn at the higher agos 

by the inclusion ol persons who 
have merely become deaf in their 
old niie, to the same extent as on previous occasions Tlie return is, hou ever, 
vtill not aliogether free fjom eiToi-s of tins nature, Madras, Ilemr, and llengal 
.aic the only jnovmces, and Mysore* the only native state, where llu* propoition 
of deaf-mutes ovei- 00 years ol age is smaller m relation to the general population 
t ban it IS at all ages taken together 

2.‘')() 'Jhe relain e duration oi life of the deaf-mutes is, however, more clearly 
^ I I I I I j ^ compaiison of their age 

UW/Z/rm shmvuigfoj '(nlier/f Mlde {//A tUstnhution with that d the general 

''"-(y />opiMwn {/>e mmSa 

^lll'i/J(/(/rcf/(/ifU/ppt'liO(/c&//tpff^r4 purpose The figures for persons 
llflP /OO perso/h^ /o r> under 10 have been omitted, as m tlu* 
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under 10 have been omitted, as m tlu* 
case of deaf-mutes they are, as already 
stated, unreliable Por the puipose 
of this diagram, moreover, the un- 
eorrected ages have been taken, as 
the point under consideration is the 

liroportion borne by the deaf-mutes 

to the total number of persons re- 

turned at each age-period, and it 

may be assumed that wliatever vrmr 
~ / attatdies to the age-return (‘quallj 

/ atl nets that of the general population 

/ / and ol the deaf-mute J t appears thaf“ 
■ . / / the number of deaf-mutes aged 10 
who live t o the age of ‘ 25-30 ’ is 

.i barely tliree-qnartors as great as 

^ that- of persons not, so afflicted, while 
^ at ‘60-55’ the survivors amongst 
inmerous as those amongst the general 


the deaf-mutes aie only hal' as -inmerous as those amongst the general 
population 

In Mysore a rpeeiaJ table has been prepared which shows that ol the deaf- 
mute ])opulation, 17 per cent, of the mates and 15 per cent of the lemales are 
marrn rl It ma\ he denhted w liethei mch ]iersons have been properly entered 
'.ndet tins head but the Supeiinteiident lejorts that in the conise ol testing the 
seheilule*. cleat -mute ehildrcn wcie tound with parents suflewng from the same 
mfirmiiN 
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251 Uliudnoss is, of all the inflrmities recoi'diei at iJte et^nsus, the most o isy 

to diaj;nosti and the least likely to he concealed But even licvc o'Kjr is possible, 
and the enumerators, if left to tlicmselves, are apt to des>criKi blind, ]).‘vsons wlio 
are suffering merely irom dimness ol vision due to old age, oi vdio hav«‘ lost the 
sight of one eye only. There is in most languages of India a special woul to in- 
dicate the latter condition, and where this was iound in the seliedules ii was 
neglected in the coiirsi? of tabulation This may have led in .i lew cases to tlie 
omission ol persons really blind, but the margin oj eiror is probalily ^('ry small 
At th(' eaili(‘r enumerations a good deal ol senile glaucoma was wrongly eiitenal, 
but it IS believed the stress laid upon the subject in t\c inst ructions, and the 
increased efficiency of the sujicrvising agency havir'now i educed this source ol 
eiTor to very small dimensions / 

111 the whole of India 12 males and 12 iemales aie blind out ol e\ er\ ’l(>,(»0() ol 
each sox;, as compared with 9 males and 8 females in Jhigland and "Wales accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 It is ,a matter of common observation that blindness 
IS far nioie common in trox»ical countries than in those w'lth tempei’ate elmiak* 

252 The numbei of the blind has decreased since 1891 m a ijreater ])io]»or- 

tion than tliat of any other mhmiity, and 

“ r ' m their case there is moie room for satis - 

laction, as although the gri5ati‘r care 
taken to exclude mere dimness ol vision 
audthe lelativoly high moitality amongst 
blind iieisons in the 1 amine years have 
had some share m the diminution ve- 

due 
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is 

the mediea) 
notices that 
eye disease 
United Pro- 


oorded, a considerable jiari of it 
to the greater activity ol 
estahhshments Hr Burn 
tht* number of cases of 

ri'lieved or cured lu the 

Vinces during the last decade w as neai ly 
73,009 compared with 47,000 in the course of the jircvious t.en years The mam 
tovm, however, in W'hich medical roliei results in the restoration oi sight is by 
means of operations for cataract The total number of suooesslul operations 
during the last twx) decades in the mam x^^mnees ol‘ India, is shown in 
the margin Jt will he observed that the number of such oxiev^itions in the 
decade xutJeetling the present census, exceeds by 78,000, the number during the 
XireviOLis ton years, and that in Bengal and the Punjab the diminution in the 
number ol the blind is far less than the larger number ot catar.'iet operations 
would have led one to anticixiate. The jiersous wdio benelit by these oxitnations 
are generally advanced m life and a very large jiroxiortion ol those rcbiwed in the 
earlier yi'ars ol the decatle must have been dead beiore the census w’as i.ikeii 

Soitk; light is tin own on the extent to whmh the diminution in tlie numbei 
ot the blind may ho attributed t,o cataract extraction by an examination ol the 
age statistics The average age of x>atients t,hus oiierated on would apjieai to be 
Iroiii 51 to 54,* and the beneficial results of these operations wrould, Iherelore, 
be most noticeable at the higher ages In Bengal tht* decrease in the number of 
the blind over 55 years of age exceeds the total decrease ; m Madras and Bmnn.i 
it j>ccounts for more tluin two-thirds, and in the Ceutial Provinces loi halt 
I n the United Provinces and Bombay, on the other liand, only a quaitei ol 
the total is thus accounted for, and in the Punjab, in sx>itc ot a net dt'creast* 
there arti actually more hlnul x>ersons at these ages tlian ihere w'ere in 1891 
It would seem tliat in tht'&e three x>rovince& t»ther causes must have been 
move x>otent than the efforts of the dootoi’s in diminishing tin* numlier ol 
blind persons In Bombay the famine may be to blame, and the s.anu* oau''i‘ 
is probably the chief one in Rajputana and Central India if the figuus now 
returned arc to bo relied on The not result for India, as a w'hole, exeludmg liie 
Punjab, is that, of an aggregate reduction of 100,000 bluul ])eisoii*., about ll,0u0 
consists of persons aged 55 anil upwards. 


•An nnnlyHis uf one thonsand consoi utivt. cataract «*xti ictionh by 1’ P M iv n lul, M U , P U C S ilCuj; ) 
D P H (Camb )~Indian Medical Gazette, bruaiy 100.1, pige tl 

tThi a"c diBtrifcution 6f the bhnil ni tlu> Punjab in 1S91, with viti it <’ by llii sjsloii thin .idoptol m that 
province of ontonnK m the echedules the curicnt year of each peison t- iijTi, and of .illo.MUir for ihi'» m the 
louibe oi taliulation by dcductmi; a year from the aRo^ aituilh ri turned riu lesult, as will bi t xphuutd i, 
the Cliapter on Age, was to aet back b> a quinquennium tlie round numbem (such a :J0, 23, 30, etc ) *at wiufu 
the ages ot tbc groat majority ot the population uiic enleicd. 
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253 Tlio pi' 0 ])lc ol the Puniab sullci* far more from blindness than those of any 
olhei' pail ol India, and next to them, the inhabitants of the United Provinces and 
th<‘ Cential Provinces * In Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Assam the proportion 
oi the blind is comparatively small Within the Piovincc of Bengal there are 
gieat local variations, and whereas in the more and parts oi Bihar tlie aflhction 
IS nearly as common as., in the United Provinces, JOastern Bengal enjoys a 

greater degree of im- 
munity than almost 
any other pjivl of India 
In Ujipei Burma also 
the districts with adiy 
climate liavc twice as 
much Iilindnoss as 
those where it is humid 
In Madras and the 
United Provinces the 
Census Snjiermtendeuts 
have tailed totraee any 
connection hot ween 
this infirmity and tbo 
degree ot heat oi dry- 
ness of the climate, but 
in spite ot this, it 
seems clear that, on 
tlie whole' tin* tiaots 

whei e b lindncss is most 
common ai(‘ hot and 
dry, wliercas those 

where it is least so ai e 
damp and well-wooded 
There' aie many causes of blindness, sueih as small-pox and otlien* diseases 
accident, ophthalmia and cataract, Imt in India it would piohahly bo sale to 
s ly ttiat the last two, and especially the last, arc bj fai the most potent, 

and glare and dust conduce to hoth of them The pungent, smoke' of the* 

tires at which the' jie'oide eoeik thoir fexid must also bei most miurious te) 
the' sight In hot anel diy climates ivlicre vegetation is scanty, the hemse's 
are' made with mud walls, and aro smaller and woi so ventilated lhan when' 
the bamboo grows Ireely and is the prino]]>al material used in building 
The smaller the' but and the worse its ve'ntilation, the greater would lie' 
llie ehe'ct of tlie' smoke' In small lints, moreover ojdithalmia would spreael 
more readily In llie* bills also the houses arc generally small and ill-ventilateel, 
and tins may acexuint lor the prevalcuee of blindness m some parts where' it 
cannot be attributed to heat and glare 

'riicre is no oorrt's])oiideiice between the order in which the different 
piovinoes and stains stand in respect e)f their mortality from &mall-]>ov and 
the' extent, tei nlueh blindness occurs I’Jie same conclusion has been arrived at 
in se'xo'val of the' large'v provinces alter a detailed examination of the bgures 
lor indu'ielual dishuts, .and in the Tunjal) theire* has been an apparent increase 
in the niiinhei ol de'aths horn small- ]:)ox coupled xvith a reduction in the nur^hgr 
ol the hlmd ft may tlu'rckne' be cenu'luded that the' cases whorei loss ol sight 
IS due to this disease form but a small jirojieirtiou ol the total number 

In proMTiees xvbore the statistics lor mlirmitieis have been combine'd willi 
those lor caste it njipe'ars that llio literate; classes, far from being greaten* 
sulle'rers, liave a smaller pioporfioii of blind poisons than the illitorale In 
Bombay, lor example, lhijf)pe.ans and Pnrsis stand at the bottom ol the; list and 
"Mahais and Mar.itba Kiinbi'. at lb'* toji 

25 J Unlike- Llie other inliinntje's dealt with, int.he caseol blindness, females 
sillier eejually wilb males The jiroportions, however, are not uniform Wlie're 
the alUietion is meisl common 1emal<‘s are in marked excess, and the reverse is 
the* case in places wlicre it is Jess ])revalpnt When the affliction is congenital, 
na'ii, as usual suffer most, and limy .nre also moie liable than women to loss ol 
sighi hy aceident, 1ml in Ihe tracts when' olindness is most 'pri'valcnt, it is due 
cluelly to otbei causes, and as, in these tracts, the proportion of the female bhnd 
IS .alw.ns Jngb. n .seems clear that there is something in the adverse conditions 


* Tti ]iiipilina In IJ ilu hfiuiul pl.n i 

<jM Alt i-1 of the iiural'i i t< n ^etT^s 


but the prupoitidii of t)io blind now roioidod Ihere ib less than 
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thal prevail wliicli specially afl'octs the sight of women It may he that women 
arc less ahlc than mtm to hear the glare and dust, or ely; that they resort less 
freely to the Inspilals Avhere mcdienl relief is aiTorded , or it may he that the 
dark, smoky and ill-ventilated houses, wlicre they cook and in nhich they spend 
a great part ol their t,ime, aic lesponsible for alleetions of tin vyo cycm more 
than the dust, and glare met with out of doors 

255 The age dislrdmtion of tlie hliml differs greatly from that ol ])ersoMs Affedistnbii- 

suJlcring from other luthnnlies 
The d(‘af-mute arc' so from hirth, and 
insanity and leprosy are diseases ol 
the prir-iC ol life, but blindness is 
esscnt’nlly a senile a tiliet ion. Jilore 
than a quarter of the males and 
more tluin a third of the females 
who have lost their sight arc' ovct 
00 years of age Ilalf the blind 
males aie over dO, and half the 
blind females aie over 50, years of 
ago Thc'se figures sliow how veiy 
largely lilmdness is duc' in this 
country to cataract, us it is this 
wl.ich is lespoiisihle for tlic' greater 
number ol cases of loss of sight 
amongst jiersons of advanced i e irs 
The larger proportion ol females at 
Iho Jiiglier ages scenns lo he diie, 
partly lo the tact already mentioned that femak's <iio less ready to seek mc'dieal 
aid* and partly to the circumstance that with them congenital blindness is more 
rare, and there is thus a larger proportion ol case's where it is due to (‘\ternal 
conditions, such as glare, dust and smoke wduch oporat.e gradually and do not 
tinally desti*oy tho sight until people are well advanced in lile It is also lust 
possible that a certain amount of hlindnc's-* amongst jonng girls may have* 
escaped registration 

Xey#ro9i/. 

25G The cc'iisus of 18SI showed a considerable' increase m the nuniher of t’l" 
lepers 111 India, and some years later w lic'ii public attention w\as attracted tci “jj*' 
tho suh](x*t hv the death ol Father Bamien, who lor sixteen \eais h.id 
devoted himself to the reliel of tlie Hawaiian k'jiors, llic'^o Jignres were taken 
as indic<vting a rapid spread of the disease', .uid a Lejirosy Commission was 
appointed to visit India and enquire into the' etiology and dissemination of tho 
disease, and the moans by whieli it might he stamped out 'Ibis was in 1890 
Tho cc'nsus of 1891, which wns taken ivhile the* Commission was still m India, 
show'ed a marked general decline in the numhor of leqiers, and tJie Commission 
had no diflieulty in disposing of the cry that had heou raised that Ic'prosy was 
an imperial danger, llie* lindings of the Commission on other points may he 
summarized as follow’s ; —Tho disease has no marked tendency to spread either 
by hercditai’y transmission or by contagion, hut in the great majority of cases 
it originates de novo.i No race is exempt Irom the disease, hut tho poor and 
destitute arc attacked much more frcipiontly than the rich and piospevous. 

No article of diet, r,g , fish, can he hi'ld to cause the disease, hut it is jiossible 
that some kinds of food may render the system more ready to eontraet it I he 
same conclusion aiiplics to insanitary surroundings and syphilis No geologi'eni 
formation and no locality eaii claim to be free fiom tlu' disease, and no covie- 
spondence can he tmeed hetwoen its occurionee and variations in the temjK'ia- 
ture; hut its dillusion see ns t.o a ary inversely witli the dryiuss ol tlie climate, 
and the tracts which suit or most aic genera 11 V those wlii'ie I'lidemie choli'ra is 

* In coitAiii (listiicia of Bengal wliero enquiry was made it wv* found tlmt tin uhmi opoiat< J on for r.it tract 
outniiinbeied tho women in the laiio oi 8 to 2 

t The expediency of s.^giegating pauper lopiTs under suil.ihle safegii inK ind of forbiddmix Icp i" •generally 
from following ooi*tain trades and callirgH eonn(ct*d with the bodily n quirenieiits of lininnn beings was urged 
by the Leprosy Commission, and in 1898 an Act was passed to provide foi tlio anest, « xunination and segiega- 
iion in propcily appointed asylums oJ Iojutb having ostensible* means of Bubhistmioo bt^yond begging for 
oharity, foi enabling local bodies to assist m furnishing funds for muntonaiui and nudicul treatment of 
pauper lepers so seel uded » and for restraining loptrs frmu ttigagingm lertain oot upati on s of the kind already 
referred to This enactment, which do«'8 not operate until it Iw 1 kh»h specially extended, has been pul in force 
in parts of the United Provinces iiud in lliirni i, .md a similar Act of the* loial Legislature has been applied in 
Bengal No action has 3ot been taken in Madiiui, Bombay, tlie Pun] ib and of.licr pioviuces 
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most pi'ovalcnl Tin* Bcvlin Tntcrnniioiial Conference of If^n? held that the 
disease is caused hv a hacillu.-’ whose lil'c history is unknown, hut that it ]>ro 
h.ddy entci’s the system hy the nose and miieous meinhrane, it also held 
that the disease is crnitQgiou^ hut not hereditary. 

-oT The most recent, hit estimations into the causation ol lc]))os,y arc tlioso 
eonciusions caii’icd out hy Mr Jonathan Jlutchiiisoii, F 11 C S , first in South A fri<*a and 
then ill India. 'Hio conclusions aiTived at- hy him are brietly as folloAvs — 

(1) lliat leprosy is caused hy a bacillus which gains access to the body 

thioumh the stomach and not by the breath or In the skin 

(2) That tlioi'c is great, danger in eating food directly from the hands 

of a leper, but that this danger is rarely encountered except by 
young cliildrim. 

(3) That in the grea\ majority of eases in which grown uji jiersons 

become Icpci’s, the bacillus entci-s the stomach in connection \i ith 
badly cured fish, eaten in a slate oi partial decomposition and 
not sufficiently cooked. 

(4) That the hacillus is not present in any other form of fish food than 

that just referred to, which is indeed usually taken as a cxni- 
(limcnt (with rice, et.c ,) rather than an article of diet 

(5) lliat it is but very seldom that the bacillus is present cAon in such 

fish, and that it is especially likely to bo found m fish which has 
been imported from a distance. 

(b) ^That a very small quantity of tainted fish may suffico to introduce 
the bacillus, and that a long period is necessary before its results 
Avill he observed. 

(7) That it is, coiiseipiontlj, not surprising that in India leprosy is often 

found in regions at a distance from liveis or seas, and Avhore 
comparatively little fish is consumed. 

(8) That in cases in Avhich individual lepers state that they have never 

eaten fish, the disease has cither been acquired by commensal 
cominumeatioii or the question has been mismulerstofKl or, perhaps, 
in a iew instances, that the reply is not a Imthiul ou<‘ 

Tli/'si' eonclusions havenot 5ct been generally accepted hy other autlio- 
ritie.s, and no one has hitlKwio succeeded in finding the typie.il bacillus, which 
very closely resembles that of tubeiculosis, in fish, or indeed anywhere cxeopt in 
the bnmaii body So far as the jiract.ioal question of contagion is concerned, 
Mr Ilnfcbimoii's theory agrees w'lfh that of the Indian Leprosy Commission 
and diflias iiom that arrn'ed ,at !>> the Berlin International Conlerence 

258. In the wdiole eountiy there aie, according to the present census, 48 male 

and 17 female lej)ei'siueA'’ery 
100,000 of the population 
oi oa,ch sox, hut t,hc preva* 
Iciico of tlie disease Agarics 
greatly in different parts. 
Of all tlie provinces and 
states m India Berar has the 
largest jiropoiiioii of lepers 
and then Assam Bengal, 
with about half the pro*, 
portion found in Boiar, 
comes next and then, m 
ordi*r, the Cent i al Provinces, 
Burma, Madras, and Bom- 
bay.! In the TJnitod Pro- 
vinces leprosy is barely half 
as prevalent as in Bengal 
_ ■ ~ ■ — ' and in the Punjab it is 

* it, has lH)(>n limt tho Berlin CWihmu- in ronclusion tl.at Inpcwy vaB i7flw-n«ed 

l-x the iirttiHmt un <> that it is taiihcu hy a bacilli- i.itliu tliim by direct evidcnie on tbe iKiiiit 

t Much Sliest. IS 1 ltd ]>y Mr Hubhinson «n lln ixiesut' ituviilonrc of leprosy in the small island of 
Mln•,o^, otic of tlie Luioidive Isl ndt. Tim tot d popnliition of the Latiiiilt\i>s iB 10,271 and flioie arc in all 16 
hp.'i I he .ihsti irtioji papers hiving been dii.(roie.' 1 bait b. t n unable lo osfortain Uow many of thorn wore 
on tlie islin.l of Mm-OA'. but even if it bo-aHsiinied that thsv were all found tlieie, altlioiisrh the lafio to tho 
total popul it i.in of the ihlano (;i.()97 , nil Mnliainniadans but 2) -s Jiigh, the absolute numbei is so binall that 
the ritio ^>ini| to be of n Litiv -dy small imi.ortan<e It is mtt h st-iig to notice tliiif the islanders rigoronslv 
sogi I gate J h. 11 h jn i s m a m "t i u t,, ttlement. J t may he mentioned that u cording to \ ai ions otfieial renorl s tlo 
intBdbi) oJ it j ur cl* tins Iticnu nl \ ir)p(l lH?t\\eeii iii 1S77 niul 17 in 18S9 ^ 
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baroly ono-thivcl. Tho affliction, liOTrcvcr, is cxtraordmnvily local and, in order 
lo ascertain llio areas whore it is mostly found, it is nocos'-arv to dip fiirtlior 
into tbo statistics and to examine tho proportions for individual districts Tliose 
arc indicated in the map facin" this pa^o, which corresponds to the nia]'S in tho 
report of tho Indian Leprosy Commission sliowm" the local (hshMbulion of tho 
disease at. the throe previous censuses. It thus appears that the lilackest spot 
in tho whole of India is found in a small f^roup of districts in West llengal * in 
tho worst of which, Lankiira, leprosy would seem to he twice as provalont as 
it is in any other part of India 'Jhen comes the Goalpai a district of Assam, 
then the western paid- of Bcrar, and then a tradt on the lower .spuis of the 
Himalayas lyincf partly in the Punjab imd partly in the United Provinces The 
disease is here slightly more widespread than m the Orissa Division of Bengal 

259 'J'hc physical and climatic characteristics of these tracts diffov greatly. Mmi 
Tho affocted area m West Bengal has a slightly elevated and undulating surface 
and rests mainly on tho latorite ; tho climate is, on the wdiole, dry, and the 
rainfall light Qoalpara is a level, alluvial formation lying between tho Bhotan i-t" iim c 
hills and the Brahmaputra river, with a damp climate and a heavy rainfall 
West Bcrar is in the main a broad elevated river valley, ivith a deep black 
soil, but it merges into hilly country on Ihc north and south; the lieat is 
great before tho rams set in, but afterwards the air is moist and cool The 
llinidlayan region in the Punjab and United Provinces is mountainous, and 
the climate is a temperate one. Thi* Orissa division of Bengal is a narrow 
alluvial deposit lying between the hills of the Satpura range and the sea, with a 
damp climate, numerous riveis and a fairly copious rainfall. 

The variations are equally marked in respect of the races of the inhahitiints 
and of their normal food supply. In most parts iioe is the staple food, but in 
Berai millet takes its place, and in the Ilimalayan area w'hoat and maize are also 
oatim In some parts fish is plentiful while m others it is scarce, but Air. 
Ilutclnnson’s tlieoiy that fish is the cause depends on the quality rather than 
on tho quantity of fish eaten; and befoie it can be eonclndod that tho local 
distribution of tho disease m India is opposed to it, it is necessary to eiiquiie 
whi'thor, and to what extent, cured fish is used as a condiment or an ailyilo of 
diet in tlie tr.acts whore leprosy is worst.t 

The following extract from the Bengal report deals with the local distribu- 
tion ol tho disease in that province . — 

Tlioic IS little m tho fiiuliuns of the Tjeprosy Coinmis'-ion that will help us to eKplaiu the 
A aiy in”' prevalence oi the disc'ai^e in this piovime In Fast Benjjal the iwoph aie piosporims 
and nell noui I'^hed, and, so far .is these factors affect tho question, Iheir lelative tieinlom from 
lc'pros> iH nitellifjihle But its diffusion is f-aid to v.iry also with tho degieo ot nioistuie m the 
.itinovplu'ie, ami East Henpf.'il has a far rnoie liuiuid climate than the distruts where lepiosy 
IS most rile Noilh Bihar is piobably not loss dani]> th.in these distiicts, and its population , 

IS on the whole less prospoioiis, .ind yet it is comparativdy fice from the dise.ise As leyards 

cholera .dso, no eonnection lan he fi.i,<.ed The 
ravd^jes of this di«i . 1*0 dining the I.ist ten >e.iis 
have been vioist in Orissa, Centi.il and East 
Bengal, and Noith Bihar Oiissa also stands 
high amongst the localities wheie lepiosy is 
prevalent, hut E.i.st Bengal and Noith Bihai 
arc the two parts of the iirovmce whole that 
disease is least common On the other hand, 

West Bengal with the greatest prevalence ot 
lepiosy, has suffered less from eholera than 
any part of the piovmce except Cliota Nagjiui , 
and the two districts of West Bengal, where 
lepi is worst, liavc the smallest dioleia 
mortality. Birhhum has thus lost only 1 1 and 
Baiikura only 18 persons |ier 1,000 of its ]iopu- 
lation during the decade, while no otheu district in the division has lost less than 19 jiei 
1,000 Neither does the hypothesis that it is due to the u^e of hadh -cured fisit tiiid any 
corroboration m the excessive prevalence of tho disease in Birbhnm, Baiikura and Manliliiitn 

* The proportion in North Arukan in Burma iH eA on higher, but the total jtopulatum of this t rat t ih <tiily 
20,0410 mid tlie figarea have, perhaps, no b]>(< lal signihtanco in tho nlmonis of a high ratio of lipiogj in tliL 
tmrrounding country It is, however, noithy of notice that the diwtiict lias returned a rcutivcly large iiuuibtr 

of hpoTH nontinuouHly cun* o 1881 , , , n l , 1 , , 

+ In the Enryclovtldta liritanmca it iH said that 1* picsy is now eiulemic (tlnoily but not *X(liisively) 
among people who inhaoit the sea loast or tho estuiirics of ineiu, who bve uiueli on fwh, oittu putrid, and wlio 
iiitoimarry closely Ot rasa is the only ono of the badly illteted tracts in India which anew* is to this doseiip- 
tion, so far aa loiality IB coniMirnod, but lutormarriago is not apecuilly prcialcnt thiic or in an} ol the tnacts 
where the disease is most common 
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CHAPTER IV — INFIRMITIES. 


Coin)>ii iMin 
Wltli ISQt 


Very little fisli is impoitetl to tlicee distncts, anil it enieis Init vciv Bli£»litly into the ilict of the 
l^eople Mr Do, the M*ii?ittrate of IJankura, thinks t, hat the people of that part of the oonntiy 
inunt in Bomc way be bpcoially liable to thr disease, and be mentions tlial m Ivlinlna he found 
leprosy more commou amongst tlie Hiinas, who had ijone thither tioiii Ilankiiia and the 
neigh boimug diutiietB, than amongst the iiiiligenons inhabitants The l>epnty Commissionci 
of Manhbnm says that in.iii\ oi the lower castes oat the eareasses of lattle that have died of 
disease, and thmk that this may juedispose to leprosy, although, as he points out, the disease 
IS not eonllned to thc^e la-tts 

Tt may bo aildi'd that fiirthor oiiquinos since made with special rofoienco to 
the eating ol ciirocl tish tend to show tli.at its consumption in this form also is 
extrcnjely raie ih J3aiikiira " 

260* The uiimhov of lepers according to the census of 1891 was less bj more 
than 4 per cent tlian that alt the preceding ('numeration, apd there is non a further 
falling o(l of no less than 23 per cent , which is shared hy all parts of India 
('x^ept ^Madras and Travancore, hut is especially noticeable in Donlhay, Burma, 
the United Provinces and Assam Asmt'ntioncd already, leprosy is a disease 
which it IS ('s]iecially difficult for any one hut a medical man t,o diagnose with 
certainty, and thi'rc are various other aU’t'ctions, such as h'licoderma, syphilis and 
certain skin diseases, winch may easily he mistaken for it. 3t is possible, theie- 
fore, that the greatf'r care taken at tin* present census to secure a complete 
examination of the schedules hy the higher gradi's of census officiTs may hai e h'd 
to a more comph'te elimination of erroneous entries than on previous occasions. 
In Assam it issuggertod that Nag.a soies were often mistaken tor liqirosy mlHDl, 
and that possibly on tlm present occasion the enumerators liave gone to the otluT 
extreme and failed to cntxir genuine (lases of the disease The liqiiTs, like other 
alTlictcd persons,* suflorcd moic m the famine years than the gem'ral population, 
and it IS stated in Bengal that many n ere cariied off hy the' plague, t o n Inch lhc*ir 
mode of living and the soirs engendered hy their disease, render thorn specially 
liable If this be so, and it s<‘ems Ti'rv probable, it u ould help to aeeoimt for the 
great falling oil in Bombay One peculiarity of the variations desen cs mention, 
namely, th(‘ fact that, where leprosy is w'orst the ileclme is gc'iii rally less marked 
than in places where it is comparatively rare In Bengal, tor ('xamph', tlu* only 
districts where a gioatcr amount of leprosy has hecii ri'liirni'd than m 1891 are 
Manhlium and the Sonthal Parganas which hordi'r on the aic'a oi maximum 
prcvaleneo Similarly in the Punjab, Nahan, ivhich contains more lejiers 
in proportion to its pojiulation than any other tract, is almost uiiujne in its 
lailui’c to record any diminution in the number In Madras, the lift(*en disttiids 
which show an increase in their leper population have a larger proportion i»l 
lepers than the t,en which show' a deciease 'J'his would seem to sujiiiovt the 
vieiv that a considcrahlo part, o! the diminution recorded is due to the more 
complete oxcln.sion of persons who are not. n'ally lepers, as wrong (‘ii tries would 
he most likelv to occur in tracts where true leprosy is not vi'ry well known 

It is pos'iihlo, however, that the census figures, as they now' siind, f.dl to le- 
firi'sent, thc' full prevalence ol loprasy in India The disease is regarded wulh 
horror and di.sgust and those w'ho suffer from it conceal the fact whenever 
they are able to do so. It is commonly supposed tliat Europeans in India arc 
jiractically exempt, hut Mr Hutchiiison, w'lth whom I liavc had an oppor- 
tunity of discassmg the subject, tells me that this is by no means the case, 
and that he has had under tivatmimt in England Europeans who contracted 
the inahuly Ml this country. The fact is not gonerally known because of the 
K'liceiiK' ol ])crsons w'ho siiflor from it In the case of natives of the country 
th(‘ sami* dislike to puhhciiy IS leltj.hut it IS oviTComc amongst the vciy poor, 
wJio cannot othemise support themselves, by th<‘ necessity of begging and of 
using thoir unforti'nate plm:ht .is a iiK'aiis of exciting the comiiassion of the 
charilahly dispo^ed In the o.i‘'C of those w'ho do not beg, concealment is loss 
('asj amongst the poor than amonast. the rich, and amongst males, wdio mix 
I rcely w ith tlioir fellow vill.agers .and w"'ar hut scanty clothing, than amongst 
w omen, whose dicss more comi'h't(4y covf'rs them and w'ho live a more secluded 
life , tlie prejudice against imhlicity is .also much stronger in the case of women. 
Tliere sei'ms to he no reason why the age distiibution of male and female lepers 
should dillor very wid(*Iy, but it will b(' si'on on referring to the diagram in the 
next paiagrapb that wher(‘as the numhei of ,n filleted nmles rises rapidly after lb(‘ 

♦ Tilt y y tbihh riuRtiLcl in a V(‘iy s]ienal de^iet as lepio y m ''mphat uali> u diseaHe tliataitackfi tlu low- 
Ohl I of Id • 
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age of 20, tliat of foiiialcs does so very" t-i.idiuilly TIk' difterenoo in tho 
direction of tlio two curvos clearly indiftitcs iJiat Hniiv has boon a rclali\cly 
i;r(‘{itcr concealment in ease ol itmialc lej)ors. Tins sub)«*ct ill be ^reverted to 
m paiagrapli 202 Apait from irilful suppiession it isprcxliablu lliat the cllorts 
made in l&Ol and at the pri'sent census to (‘xclude cases of meiv skin discolora- 
tion from the return have resulted in the omission ol a certain anion nt oi the true 
corrosive disease ]Vir. ITutcbinson informs me thalL in the cailiei stages of real 
Jopiosy it IS very difficult to distinguish it from leueoderma, and that iven a 
trained medical man has to make a \ciy carelul examination before he ean 
satisfy himscll as to the diagnosis. The enumerators, who had been specially 
warned against the entry oi white leju'osy, would thus be very likely to omit 
])ersons suffering from the initial stage of the disease. ]Mr Hutchinson 
thinks, therefoie, that after making allowance tor the havoc wrought by iamine 
and possibly ])lague, the census liguros attordVery little evidouce to* show that 
this loathsome disease is really on the wane 

201 The diagi am given in th(‘ margin shows the number of lepcis per 100,000 .hai ibn 

lieisnns ol each age-peiiod The 
return for females duiing tlie jieiiod 
Avhen they an* capable ol cbild-btar- 
ing IS so inoonii)I(‘te tliat in their 
case it is imjiossible to diaw any 
infer enee Irom the recorded ago 
distrilmtion, .md it is best to confine 
our attention to the liguies tor 
males Under the age of 10 thi; jiro- 
portion ol lepers is exceedingly 
small, but it soon bcguis to groiv 
Tbeie is a considciablo lueieise be- 
tween 10 and 20, and Irom that 
age until eO tire use is unilorm <iiid 
rapid Between .jO and GO the 
iiirmhcr still eontmnes to increase, 
though less (prickly, and it then 
again declines A leper’s life is a 
coinj).iiativeJy short, one Accord- 
ing to one ol the most reliable osliumtes itbat ol ikmiellseb and Boeek) 
the .ix’^ruMge dm anon of life iioiii the date ot attack is only nine and-a-halt yeais 
ior t iibeieulated and ('ighteen and-a-b<ill years in the case ol anaslhetic leprosy 
It lolloAVs tliat the steady increase in tire jnoportion ol lepers bctw^cen the ages oi 
20 and GO indicates a marked rise in the hahililx to iiiiectiou at this period 
of hie 
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II alrsolutc nuinhers ho taken, the increment in the leper population is greatest 

between the ages ol 20 and 10 During the 
next 10 yeais the increase is vciy slight and 
l)‘om aO onwaids the number lapidly lalls 
Alter allowing loi cases oi new infection 
necessary to hll death vacancies, it would 
seem that, the grcat.cst number ol persons 
must become lepers betAvccii the ages oi JO 
and 40 This coulirms the conclusion tirri \ ed 

at by All; Itaincs in 181)1 that Icpiosy “ seems 
! to pass by the young and to begin its attacks 
about 2‘> years ot age ” The Leprosy Com- 
missioners iound thal of tlu' eoiu]>arativ<'ly small number ol lepers that came 
under thoir obsorAution, the greatest numlx'r became lep'‘r.s wlren between Ja 
yeais of age and 30 * 

2G2 In tiro case of all mlirmities, except blindiie‘'S, males greatly exceed Piopoiiion ol 
teniales, but in none do thi‘y do so to the same extent as among lepers, -wlieie they Oic 
outnuinbor* tlu'in in the ratio oi 3 to 1 It has alrc'ady been sngge^li'd that tins 
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anv aif^ns of HufForinj^ i1. and tho batillus mn> remain quite lutc-ni ioi m alu Obi imli ImiU p( im i Ois<.b 
au known in which patunls did not dcvoloj) tlie disease until iunu> us Imd passed ^iiuc tlieir dep^utuic liom 
llio (oimtiy \\]ieie it had boon acquit cd 
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groat dilTcrcncc is duo, in i)arl at least, 1o tlio omission ol females from f he 
return The proportion approaches equality in the early years of life when 
tlierc arc 3 females to cvciy 4 males, hut it steadily falls "until, at the age of 
40, it is very little more than one in four ; at the higher ages, where the motive 
for concealment has hecomc less strong, it again rises slightly, and at the age- 
period ‘ GO and over ’ there is one femrile leper to every three males These 
results arc very similar to those reported l)y the Leprosy Commission who 
found that in the ease of small children under 5 years of age, both sexes were 
attacked in nearly equal proportions, while of the cases that came under their 
observation between 5 and If), 95 were males and 56 females The Leprosy 
Commissionei^, however, dealt only with cases produced before them, and the 
projiortion of the sexes mustvhavc been influenced, even more than in the case of 
the census figures, by the reluctance of the people to bring their female sufterors 
to notice, ' and their experience^ cannot, therefore, be invoked to confirm the 
accuracy ol the latter. 1 1 is possible that the greater disiiroportion during the 
acfcii e years of hi e may he due in part to the fact that, at this pcrifxl, men are more 
proiM* to expose themselves to the infection, however it may he conveyed, and 
the comparatively low projiortion ol females, even at the age ‘ GO and over’ 
wlu'ii there woukl no longer be the same motive for conccalmeut, tends to show 
that there is a real excess ot male lepers, but at the same time it seems most 
improbable that this should be so to anything like the extent fliat would be 
necessary to account for the difterenccs noted above 

The jiroportion of the sexes in different i)arts of India is generally fairly uni- 
form, but in the Pun]ab, the Central Provinces, Burma and Kashmir, thefeinah's 
are about half as numerous as the males, y'ho same ratio obtains in several ol flic 
worst districts in Bengal, where it is attributed, partly to the tendency of the 
males to travel further from home m search of alms, and j)artly to thq fact tluit 
these districts are largely inhabited by semi-IImduized people who arc less 
inclined to be reticent about their women. 

2()3 'J'hero is very little to be gained by an examination of the statistics pre- 
pared in certain provinces showing the distribution of Icjiors bv caste ^J’he gene- 
ral conclusion wliieh they indicate is that the lower castes suffer most, but this 
is xdtiated by the fact tliat the a nount ot oonccalment practised varies, and 
IS probably greatest in the case of the higher castes In Burma the Chins sullci 
mo^t, but this may be because they inliabit a part of the country where i)erba])s 
all classes huffer in a special degree Tin* same explanation may account for tJio 
sjiocial prevalence ol Iho disease, noticed in Bombay, amongst the JMaliars, 
Mardthd Kuiibis and Mardthas 
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TABLE II. 


the popiiliitlon at each of the last three Onsnscs. 
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89 

61 

38 

u3 

71 

91 

96 

100 

136 

85 

06 

144 

72 

93 

122 

2i 

31 

41 

80 

15 

81 

193 

227 

331 

218 

241 

402 

1.S8 

193 

%15 

63 

58 

60 

80 

49 

69 

88 

119 

210 

88 

148 

294 

43 

78 

87 

18 

27 


22 

47 

48 

106 

172 

152 

117 

229 

162 

56 

117 

101 

25 

62 


ill 

43 

59 

144 

156 

218 

199 

188 

296 

68 

66 

89 

30 

3S 


50 

61 

85 

45 

49 

92 

63 

51 

90 

6 

IS 

25 

4 

11 

23 

55 

65 

48 

91 

101 

150 

88 

104 

167 

64 

64 

67 . 

17 

18 

25 

( ^2-) 












r io\ 



J 1 

76 

89 

} [ 

338 

480 

j ] 

Sb8 

641 



52 


11 

18 

C ou 



C 316-) 



t 340-) 



t 2lJ 

m 





28 

52 

47 

168 

231 

269 

178 

243 

322 

36 

58 

63 

11 

13 

16 

28 

86 

61 

7S 

164 

204 

67 

183 

221 

25 

42 

47 

11 

! 


28 

60 

02 

76 

161 

248 

95 

235 

351 

18 

32 

.19 

10 

1 

J7 

4(1 

5(> 

• 

78 

87 


79 

91 

. 

CO 

88 


1 

30 

36 


25 

48 

67 

* 72 

149 

222 

84 

176 

313 

25 

47 

47 

9 

16 

18 

18 

... 

tf • 

41 

• • 

•• 

35 



6 

• 


4 

1 

•• 

1 


2M 


9 9 

76 

85 


88 

91 

* 

52 

73 


25 

• 43 

... 

4 

30 

29 

16 

100 

128 

9 

84 

110 

4 


42 

2 

11 

18 

92 

• 


116 



96 

• 


72 



36 , 



J7 

37 

• • 

62 

69 


52 

56 

•• 

64 

55 


2(> 1 

23 

• •• 

00 

43 

37 

113 

183 

50 

107 

106 

43 

67 

C(i 

27 

25 

31 

23 

23 

24 


42 

46 

I*. 

29 

33 

. 

68 

63 


28 

22 

t li 

48 

61 

60 

79 

107 

89 

67 

61 

‘18 

17 

22 

16 

8 

11 

9 

77 

80 

107 

216 ' 

288 

626 

190 

264 

626 

49 

63 

106 

21 

24 

36 

15 


ttt 

78 

272 

•m 

79 

372 


6 

21 

••• 

3 

7 


46 

39 

1 

82 

144 

133 j 

318 

133 

126 

377 

70 

71 

88 

21 

1 

17. 

26 


(or the whole of Ccutral luiUo. 
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CH AFTER IV. — 1NFIB.UITIE8, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Sliowliis: (0 the niiiiiber afflUM at e.i(‘li a<(e perloil |icr 100,000 persaiis of tliataj^e 
and {H ) tli(‘ niiiiibcr oi teiiialos atflictcd to 1,000 iiialos. 


1 NCVOEn APFl ICIED FlB 100 000 

NcmUKB OV TEICALIR AlTLiOTiD TO 1.000 I 

IIALKB 1 

H 1 

1 

1 

Agl I 


InMttio 

1 Deaf mute 

Ithi d 

r 

Lepor 

lUHullO 

Deaf mute 

iiiiiia 

laiper 

I 

Malee 

ICTlIIlll 

MuU h 

> email h 

MaloH 

VcmalcB 

MuIch 

FomaleH 

1 

2 

'1 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All iiices 

L'o 

17 

«3 

42 

121 

130 

48 

17 

002 

053 

»50 

344 

1 

o 

» 

t) 

20 

16 

20 

19 

2 

1 

1 7S8 

776 

670 

744 

*■> -lo 

12 

8 

[ GO 

47 

61 

34 

4 

3 

65b 

681 

631 

657 

Jo~ir» 

20 

15 

80 

5<J 

66 

60 

10 

7 

624 

614 

620 

580 

1 

ao 

. 21 I 

91 

G1 

80 

59 

23 

14 

057 

623 

684 

616 

20 - 21 

so 

2o 

70 

46 

92 

62 

36 

16 

694 

638 

781 

461 


88 

, ly 

GO 

42 

1)1 

70 

60 

18 

480 

590 

760 

850 

ao -"5 

lu 

22 

03 

41 

99 

91 

69 

21 

539 

(>62 

! SS4 1 

124 


15 

25 

56 

8s ; 

108 

109 

92 

29 

1S6 

600 

895 

1 

27b 

4-(»— (6 

41 

27 1 

65 

IS ' 

141 

152 

113 

84 

C27 

661 

l,01f» , 

1 

1 294 

j 

1 L> ““ 5i ) 

41 

1 

27 

51 

80 

1 

160 

185 

128 

38 

565 

bl3 

1 

Ht)4 

1 

' 204 

»0 

db 

25 

49 

17 ! 

210 1 

273 

131 

41 

695 

747 

1,1 3<> ; 

311 

' ii — Ol ) 

88 

1 

28 

IS 

87 

310 ‘ 

347 

112 

41 

670 

1 

1 t)99 

1,030 1 

2^9 

i>U md ovor 

Uj 

1 

' 28 

(A) 

41 

1 ■ ■■ ■ ‘ 

7U 1 

772 

.17 

39 ! 

i 

S52 

7')i. 

1.243 

; ^81 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


('oiii|»ai'iiiflc the Teiisns Statistics ot tlie insane with tiiose ol tiie liniiatic 

Asylums In ceitain Provinces. 


1 

1 

1 

l^LUUkU 

Ol! Lunaiich 

IX Ann UXB iK 1901 

NutiiI)! r pi r 1 (M)0 

1 

Ijjomn K I 

Numlw r of 

1 in iht-* it 

i.1 1 811 Ilf ItfOi 

1 

Variation | 
pC) < ( lit hltico 
ISiH 1 

TVkiiil 

1 

Crimiiml 

1 

1 

Varmt lun per ociit kI r e 18 >1 

Lull itiiH who uro 
ill ail Asylum 



1 

__ J 


Total 

Criminal 

1 

1901 1 

1891 

«■ M 1 

1 

' O 

Ao 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


22 on 

« —5 

043 


—II 

+4 

41 

44 

MadiiLs 

7Jlb 

1 

- I, 

559 

149 

— 6 

+9 

77 

78 

iHunbfi) 

3 805 

1 

-3*- 

1 

759 

100 1 

+ 10 

—2 

195 

110 

UinUd TiOMnccp 

C,S49 

+2i 

1,112 

262 

+11 

4-66 

162 

177 

PuiQlli 

7i774 

+33 ! 

4P2 

101 1 

+62 

+08 

62 

50 

Biiiini * 

5,517 

I —20 

300 

1<J4 1 

} 

+62 

+ 100 

71 

87 

CtMilral Pjuv un . 

1 

1,33«> 

-24 

Ibl 

36 1 

] 

- 

- 62 

121 

147 

P Arbiih 

2.510 

—17 ' 

114 

84 

-3 

+13 

45 

39 

Tot A I 

6s,0,iS 

-6 i 

4,520 

1,355 

+6 

+22 

78 

70 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Distribution of the iiitiriii hy aj^e per 10,0l>h of earli se\ at eicJi nt the l>ist three 

Censuses. 


1 



InSAVE 


- 1 



l)e4l< MUlh 



1 


MulOrt 



1 em'ilen 

i 

1 


Malee 



1 1 tl Hi U 


Agl 






..... I 







, 

1 

lyoi 

1 

ibd 

IHSl ' 

1 >01 

IMil 

1 

iHSl 1 

1 

1 

10«il 

IH >1 

# 

I8-<1 ‘ 

IDiU 

lrj>l 

jf- 1 

1 

2 

6 1 



0 

7 ^ 

h 1 

9 

U> 

Jl 

u 

ij 

Tutnl 

10 ouu 

* 10 000 

10,000 

10 000 

10,000 

10,000 ! 

1 

10.000 

10,000 

10 000 

10 000 • 10 000 

10 000 

0^5 

130 ‘ 

170 

ISl 

l‘<(, 

lM.3 

218 

1 

no . 

45 t 

121. 

4S<, 

532 

»1 { 

3-10 

5H2 ' 

586 

009 

033 

5C7 

652 ' 

1 

1,484 

1,120 

1 2'/) 

1 51S 

J n*) 

],271 

10-16 

i»2l 

820 

8S8 

951 

82') 

883 

1,021 , 

1,310 

1,2') i 

1.32-. 

J 152 

1 18i 

15 -20 

92s , 

943 

1 

0‘»0 

1,011 

907 

1,007 , 

1,270 

1 078 

90.3 

1,211 

1,"29 

SS4 

2t»— 35 

1,027 ' 

l.'>61 I 

1 

i 2,304 

1,012 

1,011 

i 1,867 1 

U9‘) 

9-)9 ' 
1 

f 1 rn 

07 ti 

95 3 

] . -.M, 1 

25 -.«> 

1,217 

1.2.32 

3 

9()8 

990 

3 

ys2 

8‘)9 

3 

8SS 

m 

Shi 

3 

iJO-35 

1,252 

1,262 

{■ 2,065 

1,10 i 

1,103 

{ l,7ss 

8.; 8 

S21 

J 1,127 

,S79 

S') 1 

1 l,2^^ 

35-40 

‘JKO 

951 

3 

798 

B6J 

3 

5 15 

6U3 

.591 

5 is 

4.0 -46 

002 

98o 

i ],4JJ 

1,00J 

971 


5HU 

(>23 

! I.OD 

590 

tilO 

!■ 1,01.9 

3 ; 

O 

1 

672 

560 

3 

5J7 

592 

3 

317 

370 ^ 

3 

{1 { 

0<0 

50 55 

676 

5(.2 ' 

1 

1 


6o5 

719 

i 1,031 ' 

817 

4)0 ' 

i 795 

197 


1 ' 

y KJJ 

56-00 1 

2l(i ' 

27S . 

> , 

271 

317 

3 i 

13‘) 

24i> j 

) 

119 

2Vt 

60 and o\o\ \ 

5''S 

688 ' 

7t7 

810 

8)7 

1.9 >1, * 


79S 

1 915 

54*>- 

951 

1 116 \ 
e 

1 

1 

1 

f 




iJLXMi 





Lhf LU 


f 

A< 1 


Mak> 






Mil 



Itl i. 

K 

I 


JOnI 

Irt'H 

IMI 

1001 

H‘n 

1H81 

iwui 

Jh»l 

Istjl 

U) >1 

i-in 

Isal 1 

1 


J 

t 

6 

1 t. 

7 

8 1 

0 

111 

11 

i. 

1 

, \ i 

Tot 111 

10,001) 

10,000 

1U.UU0 ' 

10,000 

10,000 

10 000 

10 000 > 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

0 -5 

'0.3 

U1 

07 i 

211 

277 

' 2 0 

1 

4(i 

r> 

47 

li)l> 

9J 

'I'l 

o-\0 . 

5^5 

64n 

C18 ‘ 

386 

1 116 

994 ' 

108 , 

so 

1*20 

20t. 

l"0 

217 

10 15 


(>4-» 

c5 Js 

418 

j 

• 111 

394 

2''! ' 

‘210 

27 { 

150 

121 

I 2 

15 -20 

o7o 

5SS 

552 

410 

io9 

.774 

4 IS 

10(1 

1 

161 

002 

I'jr* 

i/17 

20 -25 

UOl 

007 

^ 1,150 

168 

419 

1 88<l 

58i 

580 

1 1.115 

7S1 

ri:5 

j 1,(.20 

25 — 30 

(»t)5 

632 

3 

529 


3 

911 

877 

92* 

9.(, 

30—36 

690 

602 

} 1,118 

<>U 

(.20 

1 

1 1,040 

1.2J0 

1,202 

( 2 370 

l,Uo 

I,1SS 

] 2,012 

J5 — 40 

541 

6(>0 

3 

590 

' 536 

1 159 

1,2)9 

) 

9 !0 

998 

3 

dO-46 

761 

698 

j 1,184 

822 

i 763 

1 

' f 1,252 

15U 

1 5.2 

f 2, i 1. 

1.291 

1,29(1 

1 1,937 

1 

o 

610 

604 

522 

584 


•ISO ' 


3 

762 

776 

50 — 65 

b66 

719. 

1 1,376 

1.027 

889 

1 1.509 , 

1.187 1 
i&3 ^ 

],1()3 

49.1 

I '• 

S 1,690 ' 

1.081 

991 

1 1,198 

65—00 

463 

028 

487 

698 

3 


120 

457 

60 and ovor 

2,760 

2,610 

3,011 

3,6(>3 

- 

3,446 

1 3.882 

' 1 

1,122 j 

1,170 

1,252 

1,219 

1,299 

1 1,509 

\ 
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CHAPTBE IV. — INFIEMITIES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

r 

Distribation of tlic Insane by aj^e in each province and state. 


Pbovikck, State oe Acrnct 


Nuxbbb bbb loe ihbahb who a«k 

AGBD 


20-40 


40—60 00 ai d over 


I 



B’omnlo 

MhIo Fcnmle 

Male Female Male Female 


Provinces. 

Ajiner-Mtrwara. . , 

A 8 Stllll • • • • • 

• . . . 

f 

Berar . . . * 

Bombay 

Burma 

Cclltl ll PrOMlHLS « 

Madras • • . ' . 

N-W. F. Proviuci and Punjab 
United Provinces , • , 

States and Ajtoneies 

Baroda Stale , • , 

Bciifjnl States .... 
Bombay SUIlb .... 
Central India Ai;eru > , 

Conlial Provinces States 
Hydor abad State 
KasLmir Stato . • . . 

Madras States . . • • 

Mysore State • , 

Punjab States . • . . 

Bajputana Agency • 

Unitod Provmtos States . 


4 6 

5 ' 8 

I 

I 7 ' 8 

, ' 

I 0 ; 8 

1 . i . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Ai tUiil Variation in tiic number of the l»iind at eacii age-period in some of tiie main 

provinces. 




lEDIA 



Beegil 


United i’EOviircEfi 


M A DBAS 


Age 

1891 

1901 

Variation 
+ or — 

1891 

1 

1 

1901 

Variation 
+ or — 

1^1 

1901 

Variation 
^ or — 

• 

1801 

19 >1 

Variation 
■+ or — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 1 

7 

8 

1 

0 

10 

11 

12 


0 — 6 • • 

16,794 

^1 

-6,666 

2,418 

2,211 , 

—207 

4,674 

2,228 

-2,446 

. 1,312 

930 

-376 

6-10 

24.357 

17,241 

-7,116 

3,870 

3,808 

—67 



—2,780 

2,002 

1.795 

-207 

10-16 

24,279 

20,268 

—4fi2l 

8,791 

4,037 

+246 

7,077 

6,208 

—1,809 


2,1.$4 


16—20 

22,846 

17,498 

—6,555 

3,363 

3,641 

+278 

6,080 

4.668 

—1,423 

],S»1 

1,650 ' 

—m 

30—26 

24,203 

18,799 

--5,404 

8,141 

3,477' 

+555 

6,971 

5,f)95 

—1,670 

2.18^ 

i,9(»7 ; 

—276 

26-30 

26.332 

21,011 

—5,318 

3,599 

3,908 

+364 


5,624 

—1,48'i 

1,866 

1,869 

+ i 

90 -36 

29,373 

23,677 

-G,696 

4,149 

4,124 

—25 

8.644 


—2, m 

2,^84 

2,390 

+12 

36—40 

26,092 

18,54.1 

-6,549 

8,688 

3,522 

—66 

5,821 

4,551 

—1,270 

• 1,715 

1,744 

'{‘29 

40—45 

33,269 

27,864 

—6,395 


' 4,698 

-302 

9,290 


—2,222 

2,702 

2,634 

—6^ 

46-50 

20,308 

18,414 

—7,894 

8,613 

j 

' 8,664 

! -49 


4,396 

—57i 

1,650 

l,6'i6 

-".4 

50—56 , 

37,641 

33,429 

-4,112 

0.819 

I 6,721 


10,385 

8,209 

—2J76 

2,932 

3,1S1 


56—60 • 

.10,^72 

16,621 

—13,651 

8,8.14 

[ 3,414 

—420 

4,136 

3,665 

-571 


1,446 > 

—161 

60 and over 

138,771 

111,100 

—27,371 

2.3,707 

, 21,740 

—1,%7 

29,160 

21,638 

—7,612 

12,^93 

10,730 

-1,667 

Unppecifted 

441 

222 

—219 

164 

• 

—164 


201 

+ 50i 

77 

• tl 

-77 

Total 

458,868 

354404 

-104,764 

70,056 

67,916 

-2,141 

111,030 

82.551 

-38,488 

1 

30,434 

34,017 

—2,407 

f 1 

• 

..... 


IIoubat 


PVVJiB 


Bubua 


Aoe 


1891 , 

! 

Kkii 

Variation 
+ or — 

1881 

1801 

Variation 
+ or -*• 

1891 ! 

im 

Variation 

+ OP — 

1891 

1801 

Vunatloii 
+ or- 

luPl 

ltH‘1 

Variation 
+ tr — 

• 

1 


1 

t 1 

3 

4 1 

1 

1 

0. i 

1 

6. 

7 

8 ' 

1 

9 

10 

11 

U 

IJ. 

14 



0—6 . 

. 

1,002 

453 

-609 ' 

1 

2,006 ’ 1,026 1 

-981 

294 1 

211 

—53 

655 , 

305 

—3)0 

192 

195 ' 

+ 3 

6-10 


1,432 

874 

—558 

8,025 

2,687 

-438 

396 I 

845 

—51 

9C0 1 

603 

—297 

28i 

311 , 

+ 27 

10-16 

• 

1,396 

1,033 

-364 ' 

8,166 

2,842 

-324 

j 

639 

j 

411 


1.070 

1,011 

—59 

276 

300 1 

+21 

16-20 

. 

1,813 

832 

—491 

4,008 

2,663 

-1,355 

637 ' 

1 

426 

—112 

816 

734 

-82 

237 

231 

—6 

20-26 

• • 

• • 

1,602 

894 

—708 

3,446 

2,738 

—708 

631 

679 

+48 

934 

904 

-30 

256 

254 

0 

26-30 


1,763 

1,059 

-704 

4,347 

3,247 

- 1,100 

611 

486 

-25 

1,149 

1,100 

-49 

249 


-t50 

30-36 


1,931 

1,181 

^750 

3.390 

3,860 

+470 

682 

! 

605 

-77 

1,463 

1,280 

-183 

2y5 

329 ' 


86-40 

• 

1,654 

1,068 

-486 

6,302 

2,990 

—2,312 

1 664 1 

584 

-70 

903 

' 1,013 

1 

+ ii0 

252 

288 

+36 

40-46 

. 

2,264 

1,361 

—908 

8,248 

6,164 

+1,906 

1 

. 876 

726 

—150 

1,734 

1.573 

—Ibl 

457 

460 

+3 

45-60 


1,434 

1,004 

—430 

7,401 

3,356 

-4,045 

j 806 

662 

-144 

6(>0 

067 

-{-167 

258 

831 

+ 73 

60-65 


2,618 

1,640 

-m 

3,426 

6,840 

+3.424 

1,228 

1 ' 

903 

—265 

1,767 

1,807 

-{-50 

528 

677 

+49 

65-60 


1,286 

841 

-445 

11.492 

3,496 

—7,m 

j 1,091 

769 

—322 

612 

1 501. 

-^82 

239 

237 

-2 

60 and over 


8,644 

4,148 

—4,596 

19,129 

28,421 

+9592 1 7.089 

4,736 

-2,36 i 

5,786 

1 5,026 

—759 

2.309 

1,947 

^362 

Unspecified 


1 

1 

17 

+17 

• 

1 

+1 

1 

1 • 

1 


1 

• •• 



•• 

1 

1 


• • 

Total 

2f),09» 

10.304 

-11,795 

78,386 

|e8,218 

1 

-4,167 

'15,234 

11,522 

-3,7J2 

18,567 

17,007 

-1,560 

1 

1 

1 5,83. 

5,759 



Cesibal PsoviirrEB 


ABbAAl 
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CnAPlfcE IV.—INFIRMITIES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

I* i‘o|)o]tion «t dpiif-iiiiitos >it tlit* liisriMT Hges in earli |»rovin<‘e iiinl stute. 


NuMBKB of »K4f-MUTliB 1 tB 100(100 (lloTll BhXKw) 


1 lOVINCB, S>TATF Oil ACliNCY 


1 otnl |i()i)iiliiti Ml 


Agi <1 50 - (U) 


Vgal 00 a d over 


t 

* 1001 

« 

lan 
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CJHAPTER V 

Kdiiciitioii. 


Introduetorf/ Jteniarh'H, 


At previous enmnorations the populalioii wjis, in respect of cduealioii, v.,,,,. , 
divided into throe categories literate, learning awd illiterate. • Tlie insti uciions 
then issued were as lollows . — 

Enter against each pprson, whether grown-up, child or infant, either ieuinmg, 
literate or illiteiate Enter all those as learning who aie under mstiuction, eithci at 
homo or at suJiool or college Enter as '‘liteiate** those who are able both to rcaitl and wntc 
.iny language, but who are not under instruction ns above. Enter as “ illitcratb those 
who are not undei instruction, and who do not know how to botli read and write, or who can 
lead but not wiite, or who can sign then own name, but not read. 

It was found that the return of the learning was vitiated by the onussion 
nt the one end of hoys in the rudimentaiy shiges of instruction, and at the 
other, of many of the more advanced students, wdio thought it derogatory to 
their dignity to call themselves “learning” when peojile of far lower attain- 
mi'nts were recorded as “ literate ”, ami accordingly caused tliemselvcsto he entered 
under the latter head There was a considerable discre])<iney hetiveeii the 
census iigures for the “h'arning” and those ot the Edneation Ut'jisfrtment, dne 
partly to the causes iiot(*d above, and jiaitly, it was alleged, to an exaggeration 
in tin* iloparlmental returns oi the number of children under instraction in 
oleiiu'nt ary A'lllagc schools For tliose reasons it was thought bettor to h'aic 
the compilation of statistics u'garding persons under instruetion to the educa- 
tional authorities, and to confine the inJormation collected at the census to the 
broad question whether a person can or cannot both rciKl and AViite • The rule 
lor the guidance ol the enumerators was accordingly modified on the present 
occasion as follows - 


Eiiti’i .ig nnst all poiMuis, of wliatevei age, wdiethei ihty c.ui oi cann >t both ji ad and 
wiitt any laiigiwgo 

At the present census, theieforc, the popuhvtion lias been dnnh'd into two 
broad classes, the literate and the illiterate Literacy has been defined to nii'an 
the ability to both lead and write, it thus excludes two burly numerous giouiis, 
ciz on the one hand, those m ho, though unable to ante, can spell ont the 
w'ords ot a hook, usually ot a semi-religious nature, with whoso contents tliet 
are aluwly fairly taniiliai and, on tin* other, those whose caligiaphic attain- 
ment extend only to the seiMwling of tlu'ir ow n namt3 , these are clnelly 
mc‘ssengers and other menials, but tlieri* is also a fair sprinkling of such jicrsons 
in a higher station of life In cases wdien* a iierson ivas sliown as literate, the 
mam language Avhich he was able to read and write was eutcred and it was 
also slated it he was literate in English. 

265 The information thus recorded has been embodied in Imperial ^'ahles li. fne 
Vlll and IX. In the ioj*mer the literate arc distrihntod by age and religion, and 
in the latter, according to caste In both, the statistics of literacy m English an* 
gi\(‘n. Ill the provincial scries of tables dobiils will also he found of the number 
literato in each of the mam provincial vernaculai s, e.y , Bengali, Hindi f and Oi*iy.i 
in Bengal, Urdu and Hindi in the United Froviuces,J Uidu, Hindi, Gurmnkln 
Tibetan, Tankri and Mahajani in the Punjab, and Tamil, 1'clugu, Malayalain and 
Canarese in Madras. In the general tables lor the w'hole of India the only distim - 
lion made is betwmen “ mam i>rovincial vernacuUirs ” and ‘ other ]anguag("« ” It 
A\as impossible in those tables to reiirodiicc the full details, ])arth on account oi 
considerations of space and iiartU hceausc the liguies ivould not lie eeniplete. as 
languages, which in sonic pi*OMnoes haA’c been treated seiiaiateJA, liaie been 
grouped under the liead other languages ” in tracts w here tlie\ are of little local 
imiiortancc This branch ot the subject ivill, tJterefore, hr omitted irom the 


• In hm tlojiol t (til till CenhUS oi India 111 1891, Ml HaiiU"' n toiiunoinbd lltP ftl' iinlonuii nl ol tlio *di>tinc 
tioii botwt*en thoisB umlei msti action and thut'C able to Tt^ad ‘ind write, but no lon^t i in t state of \»upil 

t Hiiuli iM litic iisyd HI itb bioad popular si use .md tioL ni iLl luiuowci UKanin^ isvi^ntd to tlu ttini by 

+ Tht qiiestion was bore of Hpeual iiupoiitntc m touiiLLiioii with tuu rival claiuib oi eat b la n^i itjC, o 
1 ithiT (liaiattoi, to bi iccognisod in the unii’ts, and tlio Suptiiiittudeiii tlitiefoic tabul itcd not only the luiiubti 
of peisons litoittto in ciitli separately, and in butbf but bo distinguisbcd the lattci uctording to wbitb ui the two 
tharacteia was tbu betti*i known. 
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"cneval review of the statistics, hut it will bo referred to in tlio diseusbion, in the 
Inttei* part of this chapter, of the wsults in individual provinces ond stales. 

Proportional figures illustrating tlie inorc imjiortant features of tin* return 
are, as usual, embodied in subsidiary tables, which will be found at the end of 
the chapter, viz . : — 

1. — Education by age, sex and religion 
II — Education by ago,* sex and locality 

III. — Education by religion. s(‘X and locality 

IV. — English JCducation by age, sex and locality. 

V. — Progress of Educatiq^i since 1881 by locality. 

VI. — Ed iic.it ion b} selected castes 

VII — llesults of the University Examinations in 3801 and 1901. 

VllI — b' umber of institutions and pupils in 1891 and 1901, according to 
the return!? of the Education Ucjiartment 

General Itevlew. 

2 GO Of the total population of India only 53 persons per millo arc literate 
in the limited sense in which this term was used at the census One male 
in (wery 3 0 can read and write and one female in 141 'I'here would 
thus ajipear to be 14 hteratc males to 1 literate female*, but it, is ])ossiblo that 
there has been some understatement in resfiect of the latter sex, as amongst some 
cLisscs of the population theic is a prejudice against admitting that Avomen are 
thus (jualitied Tahiiig males only we find that under the age of 10 only 13 
])or mille Tiai'c been ri'turncd .as literate , the proportion rises to 85 per mille 
bet u ecu th" ages 10 and 15, to 132 between 15 and 20, and to 139 at ‘ 20 and 
oAnn* ’ This steady increase at successive agc-periods seems to show that, in 
sinte of the instructions, the general tendency of the enumerators was to omit 
Iran the category of the literate persons who were still under instruction, OAcn 
though they had passed beyond the preliminary stage oi their education. The 
number ot persons who first h'am to read and WTite after attaining the age of 35 
IS infinitesimal, and unless (which is A'cry unlikely) the ixirsons enumerated at 
the age-jirriod ‘ 15 to 20 ’ have enjoyed fewer educational oi>poriunities than 
did those enunicrated at all the higher ages when they passixl through this 
])eriod of life, the proportion of the literate amongst the former Avould lie greater 
than, oi‘ at least eipial to, the corresponding proportion at the higher ages. 
In 1893, when* the le.irniug were shown separately, special care w'as taken to 
prcA'cnt persons properly tailing under the latter head from being entered as 
literate, and those of our census stall wdio had already been ernploA cd on 
that occasion may, in some cases, have been influenced by the rules which 
were then laid down for their guidance. I'he total number of literate 
ni.iles under 35 years of ago, is 2,120,439 compared with 075,357 literate and 
2,518,230 learning at the same age-iieriod in 1891, a decrease of 33 per cent 
The only tract wdiere a general .standard of what should be held to constitute 
literacy was laid down, was the Central Provinces where it was ruled tliat only 
those persons who had passed the Upper Primary Examination or possessed cqui- 
A^alenl educational qualifications should be treated as literate In spite of this, 
the proportion of persons letiirned as literate shows a better result there than in 
most places, m conqiarison with 1891, and this helps to confirm the view' tliat 
the general standard ot literacy adopted hy the census staft was higher t-haij. 
would ho expected Irom the w'oidiug of the rule 

I'here is no doubt that many learners have been loft out of account, but that 
llu'ii exclusion is far fioin complete is clear from i,he fact that in 1891, when they 
w ere showoi separately, the persons leturncd as “ hteratc ” under 16 years of age 
lormed less than G per cent, of the tot<il hter.ite population, and the proportion has 
noAv risen lo over 15 per cent. It is impossible to say exactly how lar learnei*s 
haA'c been included or omit.ted, hut it . oold seem that the method of dealing with 
them has varied in difl creiit localities, and in Jierar, Pomhay, the Central Provin- 
ces and two or three Native States, tin* pioportiou ol persons who have been re- 
turned as literal.e at ‘ 16 to 20 ’ is higher than that at ‘ 20 and over ’ This is also 
till' ease m respect of females in all proviuce.s but here it is probably due to the 
gie.iter piDgri'Si} wbieli female cda(.ation has made during the decade, as com- 
p.iu'il with that of males, and to the relj thvly larger firoportioii which the 
literal iiieh.diiin Icaiiiers, at the lormerago bears to that at the latter The 
same cueunistuucc might ixissihly account for the proportions in respect ol males 
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in Borar and the Central Provinces. In Bombay, however, the proi)Oition of 
literate males over 16 years of age is no greater than that of the literate plw* 
learners in 1891, whereas in Bengal a eonsiderahle iraxirovement m this proportion 
has hoen recorded, in spite of the fact that the pfe'«('nt proportion of tin' 
literate at the age ‘16 to 20 ’ is less than that at ‘ 20 and over’ , it would there- 
fon* seem that learners in this province have been more simringly < lasscd as 
liti'iato tlian was the case in Bombay 

267 Of the larger British provinces, Burma easily holds the first place in 

^p^n.p^ im .« literasy. “ f 

each PrQvin<*e who are literate CGHSHS J £IT1(1 TIO 1gSS^« tllflll 0 #^ |X‘l 

0 50 100 iMi 200 250 300 350 400 1,000 of its malc, and 16 of its 

female, xioimlation are able to read 
and write Tliis province enjoys an 
elaborate system of iruligcncms free 
education, winch is imparted Iiy the 
pdngyis or Jhiddhist monks at- 
tached to the monasteries, while 
the instruction ol females is not 
hampered by the prejudices in 
favour of tiicir seclusion wlien they 
apjiroach the age of jmherty wdiicii 
‘'O greatly impede jirogress m other 
parts ol India Madras sl,.inds 
next to Burma, with scarcely a 
third of the iirojxirtion of liter.ite 
persons returned in tluit jiroiince , 
then follow Bombay and Bengal, and then, at a considerable distance, -t‘?sam, 
the Punjab, the L’nited Provinces, and the Central Provinces In tlic matter 
of education, as in many other rcsiieets, the four sub-xirovinccs of Bengal present 
very divi'rgcnt results, and if Bengal projier, with its population of 41 millions, 
he considered separately, it will be found to rank second only to Burma, Onssa 
follows close on Madras and Bihar stands above the Punjab, whilo Chota 
Jsagjnir takes rank below the Central Provinces 

The Native States, taken as a whole, have only 70 males and 6 females 
who are literate per 1,000 ol each sex, hut Cochin, Travan core and Baroda 
occupy a higlicr iiosition than any Brihsh province except Hurma, while in 
res]K5ct of females. Cochin divides wnth Burma tlic honours of first iiluce The 
jioorest results recorded in any jiart of India arc lound in the returns foi 
Kashmir \\h(*re only 38 mail's and 1 female per mille have been re]X)rted to 
XKisst'ss the slight educational (jualifi cations recognised by the census 

208 The x>rcvaleiicc of literacy amongst males is show n in the accompanying 




Noth ~Vor Iho pnrpoRO of tlilq map tho four Hub pniviiic* r of Boniral, Rud Lower and Tipper 
Hurma are ill aU with sejiiir itely iind siiid In (I n nn tin ri t nl llio Bjiiilin\ Piiyidoriiy 


maj) It will !)(' no- 
ticed that in almost 
all cases the xiroxior- 
tion is highest in 
areas w'hieli lie along 
the coast, and that 
it gradually dimi- 
nishes as one proceeds 
inland. The only 
marked cxce])tiou in 
in the case of U])j>cr 
Burma It is a ho 
worthy of note that 
in the north-west of 
India, when' tlu' 
Aryan eleiiK'nt in the 
]K))mlalion is lielieved 
to he strongest, tho 
jieople are lar more 
ignoiant than m 
tlu' east and south 
w hero the Mongoloid 
and Dravidian ra ios 
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predominate It will lie seen in paraj^inph 270, that m lar^e cities tlie people 
arc better educated than in niral areas, Imt in other respects tJierc seems to lie; no 
connection between the spread of eilucation and the density ol the ^lopulatiori . 
The most thickly peopl(51 tracts in the whole of India are to be found in BiJiar 
and the United Provinctis, but from the point of view of education these tracts 
are very backward Bengdl pi-oper, uhich also carries a dense population, 
occupies a better position, but it is not nearly so advanced as Burma which is very 
sparsely inhabited In Jlajjiutiiia the State of Jaisalmer, with only 5 persons to 
the square mile, Ijas double t^|0 proportion of literate persons that is Lound m 
l)holi)ur whiob has 235 to the square mile 

200 The distribution of education amongst females is somewhat curious. It 
is not (liflficult to understand why the Burmese female, with her freedom from the 
j)ro|udices^hich lead to her seclusion elsewhere, should bo comparatively well 
educated, but it is less easy to sec why the proportion should also be relatively very 
high in Cochin and Travancore ; it is due in jiart to the large Native Christ ian 
jiopulation, but oven excluding Christians, it is still much higher in those two 
States than in any other part of India outside Burma. 

In Madras as a whole 11 females jicr millo are literate, but if the figures lor 
Cochin and 'rravanoora be excluded, the proportion falls to 0, the same as in 
Bombay, compirod with 8 m Baroda and Mysore, 6 in Bengal (8 in Bengal 
proper), t m ^Vssam, A in the Central India Agency, Berar, the Punjab and 
llydcrabad, and smaller proportions elsewhere. 

270 I'hc inhabitants of large towns are far better educated than those of 

rural areas, and the special 
table for cities shows that 261) 
males and 41) females per 
millo can read and write, 
compared with only 9S 
males and 7 females m the 
counti’y as a whole The 
reasons for this arc obvious 
The cities are not only great 
centres ot trade and industry, 
but they are also, in many 
oases, the home of higher 
education, and contain col- 
leges and advanced schools 
to whicli students from other 
parts resort in large numbers. 
In some parts, moreover, the educated and leisured classes show a prcler- 
cnce tor city life and frequently ha\ c a tow n-house wdiere they reside tor tlie 
w hole, or a great part of the, year. The presence ol the Government and the 
JJigli Court further raises the proportion of the literate in cities which are the 
capitals of provinces. 
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,y 271 Turning to the statistics of education by religion, w'c find that the best 
results are shown hy the Zoroastrinns or Parsis, nearly two-thirds of whom are able 
to road and write, the proportion being three-quarters in the case of males and 
moie than hall in that of females. The highest proportion is at the age ‘ 15 to 
20’, where 01 i^r eent. of the males anil 79 per cent, of the females have 
been relumed as literate, and it would thus seem that the community is still 
progri'-'-'Uig, and thal at the next census the numlier wlio are altogether unedu- 
cati'd will lie ei'cii smalliT than it is now The .Tains come next wdth 25 per 
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cent or their coTnimmitj (males 47, and h'malos 2, per cent) returned 
as literate, and then the Buddhisfs with 22 (40 males and 4 females). 

The lollowers of this nOii^ion are found mainly in Burma where every 
monastery is a centre of insi ruction for the children ol the neighbourhood The 
Christians follow closely on the Jhuldhists, but in their ease (ho figures (males 
29, and females 13, per cent ) ar(‘ a compound of a very hi^h doifree of literacy 
amongst Europeans and Eurasians and of a lower one amongst the native con- 
verts, many of whom are rccsrnitc'd from amimgst tlie most ignorant si'ctions of 
the community. The statistics of litei’atjy amongst Nativ<‘ Christians taken liy 
themselves havi* not lu'cn worked out i<-r alt provinges, but where figures are avail- 
able, it 18 found that they enjoy a far greater degree of education tiian the other 
religious (*< immunities not yi't mentioned A long gaj> intervenes between the 
Christians and thi‘ Sikhs, who have 98 literate males and 7 literate females per 
1,000 of each sex, (u* exactly the same proportions as in India as a whole 
Among the Uindus ability to^read and write is slightly less widespread than 
among the Sikhs, but more so by .»i per cenl. than it is amongst the Muham- 
imadans ; the latter, lik<' the C'hrist.ian8, include in their ranks a high proportion of 
converts fromiho^kiwer grades of Iliiiduism, whoso TTindu congeners are doubt- 
less evei y whit as ignorant as they are. 'I ho geii(.‘ral jiosition of the Muham- 
madans is dett'rmmcd by the figures for Bengal and the Punjab where the bulk 
of them are found; m tlu' United Provinces the proportioiis appioaeh equality, 
while in Aladras and the whole of the intervening area, including ]Mysore, ITy- 
derahad, Bcrar, the Central Provinces and Centrai India, they claim a larger 
proportion of persons able to read and write than do their Hindu neighbours 
At the bottom of the list come tho Animistic tribes who can boast of only 8 
males per mille who are literate and practically no females. 

272 The change of system already described, and the unoeriainty as to the Cimipanson 
extent to which persons under instruction liavo been treated as literate, make it 
diffieult t-o instit.ut.e an cflective comparison between tho results of tho present 
eensiLS and those of 1^0]. If we leave out of account altogether the persons 
shown as learning at pivvious censuses, we get a steady increase in the number 
ot literate males per nnllc from 06 in 1881, to 87 in 1891, and ‘98 on tho present 
occasion, the eoia’csponding proportions for females being 3, 4 and 7 A compari- 
8f)n on this basis is, however, clearly defective, and, on the whole, tho most satis- 
factory procedure seems to be to consider only pei’sons over IT) jears ol agi* 
and, assuming that all persons over this age who uouldhavo h'eeii classed as 
‘ learning ’ according to the rules of 1801 have on the present oocasioii been re- 
turned as ‘literate,’ to compare tho literate of this age at tho present ei*nsus with 
the total of the learning and literate of the same age in 1891. The number ot 
literate males aged ‘ 15 and over ’ is thus 12,660,032 or 138 per inille, compaied 
with 11,367,99b, or 141 per mille, ten years ago, and that of literate lein.ilos 
764,610, or 8 per mille, as against 1-76,842, or 6 per mille There lias been a 
lai’ge addition to the absolute number ot literate persons of both sexes, but while 
tho proporti(/n nhicli they hi'ar to the total iiopulation for wliioli tho statistics 
of Education have lieon coUei'ted has risen by 2 per mille m tho case of femah's, 
that for males has fallen by 3 per mille This decrease, howm or, is only a])- 
paront and isdnoto the imdusion m the statistics of the present census ot about 
32 million persons in Central India, Kashmir, Eajimtana and other bdcki\aid 
tr;jcts who were left out of account m 1891. Excluding those areas the pro- 
portion of literate males at the present census would be 1 44 per mille Moie- 
over, as already stated, the basis of comparison, though the best that can he 
adopted, is to soino extent conjeptural, and ft is impossible to Stiy with certainty 
how far tho two sots of figures are really comparable. At the same tune it must 
bo admitted that tho results are not so satisfactory as might have been oxin'otcd 
in a country where there is so vast a field for improvement as there is in India, 
and it is, therefore, neocNsary to consider in some detail the causes which tend to 
retard progress, and the otforts which have been made to combat them AJ eau- 
while it may be noted that in respect of males, Bengal, Berar and the Central 
Provinces have improve d their positiou since 1891 , llombay is stationary , and 
Burma, Madras, the Punjab and the United Provinces have fallen hack , in the 
Native States process is shown only by Baroda, Mysore and Travancorc in 
the case of females thi' proportional increase is high, but the absolute addi- 
tion to the female literate population is very small and th total is still 
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extraordinarily low Tf British terrilory only he tahen into account tlio rise is 
fi*oin (5 to n per mille, an increase of 50 per cent This result is duo mainly to 
tlie iinjn’ovcinent which has taken place in Burma (trom 31 to 56 per millc), 
liengal (from 4 to 7) apd Bombay (trom 7 to 10) ; smaller gains have been re- 
corded in the otlicr provinces also, exce])t the (’entral Frovmces wluoh is 
stationary. In the Nativ(‘ States female literacy seems from the propoi’tional 
figures to be less prevalent*tlmn it was ten years ago, but this is duo to the 
inclusion in the returns of the statistics for certain backward areas not dealt 
Avith in 1891 

Oivnses of 273. Thc causes ol tlie gcmeral illiteracy prevailing in India are to be found 

goiirroi want in the liistoiyoi tlic country and the socjal conditions of the people Prior to the 
of proKTcsfl of tlic British, India had been, for centuries, the cockpit of contending 

dynasties, u ho looked '•olely to their own aggrandisement and seldom or never 
regarded the great body of their subjects in any other light than as the source 
from which money wns to be squeezed for the maintenance of themselves, their 
com tiers and their armies Some rulers took a greater share of the raiyats’ 
produce tlian others, and occasionally large tracts w’^ere devastated by the troops 
of hostile armies, but in other res])ects the people W'ere very little affected by the 
constant cliange ot rulers The idea that it was the duty of the monarch to 
goiern for the good of his subjects was alien alike to Pathdn, JMoghal and !Mard- 
tha, and the tax collector was thc only connecting link between the governor and 
the governed Under such conditions, it is small wonder that t lie common people 
should liaye lived sunk in the deepest ignorance, with feu thoughts beyond the 
provision for themselves and their families of the hare necessities ot life, and that 
the knowledge of reading and writing should^ have been confined to those who 
depended on it for their livelihood, / e , to tbe^wcjc^tsj traders and accountants 
The influence of caste, with its system ot lieroditai^OCCupations, tended in the 
same direction ; for not onljr Avere the learned professions tlib close monopoly of a 
Jew caslos, but the imparting of knowledge to Sudras was stnotfy forbidden. 

274 This was thc state of tilings when the British acquired 
India and its influence still continues On thc one hand wo find a lim’b'd num- 
ber of oast.es whose traditional occupations necessitate a knowledge of reading and 
writing, and on the other the great mass ot thc people, who live by agiicuM’lw’O 
or manual labour, who have for many generations been iLliter<ite, who arV 
regarded by the higher castes as unfit for education, and who are themselves 
indifferent to'its advantages and can see no reason why their children should 
be sent to school or taught things of which they tlicmselves are ignorant and in 
which they can perceive no practical use * 

The former class have always been aliie to thc necessity of educating their 
children and in former times they maintained their own schools or p/it/ishdlas 
When the efforts of the State were directed towards the advancement ot education, 
it was too often this class who reaped the benefit of the measures which were 
adopted, whether they took the shape of grants-m-aid to, and the improvement 
ol the curriculum in, indigenous schools, which w as thc policy generally followed 
in Bengal, or the establishment of new schools under direct management, 
as has been the usual practice in Bombay In jirovinccs where caste feeling 
IB strong the indigenous schools were maintained almost solely for pupils of thc 
higher castes, and ivhere they received State recognition there w’^as still a ' 
tendency foi these castes to monopolize them Where new schools were es- 
tablished under direct management, they merely replaced those previously in 
existence and, for the most part, drew their pupils from the same class The 
only castes that are willing, generally spoakijig, to pay for the education of 
their children are those oelonging to the limited group already referred to. 
The castes at the bottom of the social scale are not only indifferent to the 
advantagas of education, but they are also generally too poor to be able to set 
aside the sum required to meet the fees, even if they can spare their children 


* It 18 Romcti 11166 alleged tbai the lower castes are mentally unfitted for the benefits of edncaiion, but for 
this fitatf ment there fieems to be no justification. Generally speaking, it may be said that the only racial difference 
between low and high castes is that the latter often contain a gtCMier infnsion of Arjan blood, but it has been 
shown that the prt valence of literacy does no^ follow racial lines and that the North-West of India, where the 
Aryan clement iR ht longest, is thc most backward Moreover many of the low castes of the present day once 
occupied a high position, and some of thenif such as the Bhars, would apjieaT, from th^ rums ascribed to the period 
ol their supremacy , to have possessed a high degree of civiliralion. 
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for the purpose and dispense with the help they receive from them in various 
ways, such as in herding their cattle, collecting fuel, etc * 

'J here is, moreover, in some provinces a strong prejudice on tlie part ot 
the higher castes against allowing their children to sit iu,ihc same building with 
children of low origin, and especially with those commonly regaidcd as unclean, 
and the teachers often oTijeot to admitting them or,,if they admit them, make 
them sit in the verandah t This sentiment is especially strong in Southern 
India, where the views on the subject oJ pollution have been most iully deve- 
loped , it is said to be gradually dying out, but it is still a factor to be reckoned 
with Its indirect elTccte are even more far-reaching, owing to the t act that the 
officers of the Education Dejiartment, with whom the decision practically rests as 
to the localities whore new schools are to bo opened and what grants-m-aid 
should be given, belong almost exclusively to^ the small privileged group of 
liigh (vastest In Eengal, lor example, excluding 44 Europeans and Euj^asians, 
who are employed mainly in administrative appointments or in institutions 
whore higher education is iropaited, there are 137 officers of the Education De- 
partment, of whom no less than 1 11 are Drahmans, Baidyas and Kayasths ; only 
9 are Muhammadans, 5 arc Native Christians and 12 belong to other castes. 
The lower grades of the community arc entirely unrcpi esenied X 

275 We have seen that the masses do not appreciate the benefits of educa- 
tion , they can ill afford to pay for the tuition of their children or even to spare 
them from their work at home , the children of castes regarded as unclean ai e 
not wanted in the ordinary schools, cither by the teachers or by the other pupils , 
and the needs of the lower castes generally are apt to be overlooked by the 
subordinate inspecting officers of the Education Department In such circum- 
stanijes it is not to bo expected that tliey can be brought witliin roacli of our 
system of instruction unless special treatment is meted out to th<‘m. That their 
mdidorciice to education can be overcome it suitable steps are taken, is shovvm 
by the statistics of literacy amongst Native Cliristians, who in most provinces, in 
spite of their humble origin, claim a larger proiiortioa of persons able to read 
and MTitc tlian most Hindu caste's. Here and there something has been done 
to cncouiage education amongst them, eilber by establishing special sch^ls tor 
impure castes an<l in backward localities, or by making gmuts for schools to 
missionary bodies wm*kmg amongst forest and bill tribes, but attention has in 
the main been concentrateil on the development of the general educational 
system by dcx>artincntal agency, without reiercnce to the castes ot the pupils, 
and no special efforts liav'e been made to attmet those oi medium or low social 
status ^ This, it would seem, is the main reason w'hy, m spite of tlie constant 
attention that has ficoii given in recent yeai-s to the diffusion ot education, the 
results, as mdicateil by the census, have been so small 

The above remarks relov iirimarily to the Jlindus and to the tribes hover- 
ing on the oufskii-ts ot Hinduism, but tbe\ apjily m the mam with equal force 
to the rank and tile ol the Muhammadan community In their case, moreover, 
there is the further difficulty that the learnmg by heart of long passages from 
the Koran is considered more important than the acquisition of secular know- 
ledge in the village school. 

It is uuncci'ssary to dilate at length on the difficulties attending the diffu- 
sion ol education amongst lomales, as they arc well known. In the case both of 
Ikmdus and Muliaminadans it is tho fashion to seclude young girls as soon as they 
ajijiroaeh tho age of puberty, and there is a strong general prejudice, not only 
.igainst allowing them to go to school, but^ also against permitting them to be 
taught at home These soruiiles aic slowdy giving wa> amongst certain sections 

♦ Theio aie except and fiome easleb, Huoh as the uf Bcnga)# ^hich aie held lu lt»w estiui.ition 

nocially^ have altainea a relatively hiyh poBition iii respect of iducation, but the number of bucIi oaaeh is limUtil 
It should be added that in tho Punjab children of agicultaribis ai^e oxempt.od from tlio payment of fees and in il 

other proviDocB a liberal scale of exemptions is allowed lo favour of the cluldron of poor parents 

i" Cusen are by no itieans rare where tho ellorts made to entorot' an equality ot trerttment for the depitesi a 
castes have led to sehoolH remafiiiiig closed for years and even to diatui hauLCS of the i»eaoe and the do'-truc- 

tion by (ire of tho crops and huts of ^hc people belonging to these castes 

1 Bengal Census J[te]K)rt» page 486 . , ^ i i i 

^ In Bengal proper tho twice-honi enstos form only 12 8 of the total Hindu population and tm clean biulras 
only 16 4 per cent In Madias 6 7 per cent ol the popnlaticin rank as tivict-bem and 31 per cent, as c ean 
8u&aB , the remaining ti8 3 per cent aie all more or leap tincliuu Tho in* asuits adopted in Madras for cnoouiag' 
ing education amongst tjie depressed castes (or Panchamas us thi'V are called locally), desciibed on pugo 353 of 
Mr J , 8 Cotton’s Itopoit on the Progiess of Education in India , 1892 93 to 189b 97, represent tho most 
impel tant step yet taken m the direction of providing rdncation fur tho ^owei clabsts But the number of pupils 
' 69,461 in 1891-92) is still sinall compaiod with the total strength of the castes in question. 
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of thq community, und societies are being formed, not only in connection with 
Christian missions, hut also amongst the people themselves, for imparting in- 
struction in the zenanas In tins way the females of tlic upper classes arc gradu- 
ally being brought within the reach of knowledge, and a foundation is being 
laid, upon which it miy b() liopod that in time a far more extensive edifice may 
be built 

270, "We have liitlicrto dealt with the (juostion solely trom the ]ioint of view 
ot the census, but before leaving the subject, it will be interesting to reler briefly 
to the progniss indicated by the returns of the Education Deiiartment 'I’lic 
two sets ol shitistics run of cotirse on different lines, and while the latter treat 
only of iKM-sohs actually under instruction, the census figures reler, as we have 
seen, mainly to those who have left school 

An abstract of the Departmental returns ior each province will ho found in 

^ - _ __ subsidiary table No 

VIII, and the totals 
for the whole of 
liritish India are re- 
produced m the mar- 
gin Higher educa- 
tion has progressed ra- 
pidly, but the advdnee 
m respect of primary 
education, f e , the 
teaching of reading 
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~ ' ■■ and writing and ele- 

mentary arithmetic, has been slow, except in tlie United I’rovmcos and the Cenf.ral 
Proi inccs where, however, the apxiarent improi ement is due mainly to the moor 
povationin the returns of schools already in existence, which were \ire\iously lei t 
out of account The recognition of these schools will no doubt result m an im- 
proved system of teaching, but it seems doubtful if it iviU operate to any marked 
extent in increasing the number of persons to whom the rudiments ol learning are 
eonveied In Bengal there are now' fewer jinmary schools than there w ere ten 
yeai-s ligo, and although there are slightly more pupils, it has been said that the 
end ol the track indicated by the iru%enous rdthshdlas has been reached, and 
that th(‘ furthe r extension ol education and the instruction ol the children of the 
lower classes is a problem of very great difficult! Jn some jiarts, cs^iccially in 
Bihar, maiij of the higher castes are still veri bnokivard and there is ample scope 
for further improvement, but it is an undoubted fact that the classes whom tlie 
present system ot education chiefly atlccts, lorm l^t a very small proportion of 
the totnl iiopulation 

277 The expenditure on primary education in British provinces from provin- 
cial and local funds is 
noted in the margin. 
It w'ouldbc mislead- 
ing to distinguish the 
contributions irom 
these two sources, as 
in many cases the 
local authority is 
siiiply an agent ior 
administering a grant 
made by Government, 
and a great part of its 
disbursements is mot 
by a countervailing 
allotment from Pro- 
vincial revenues, 

which, however, is not 
specially ear-marked, 
and is shown in the 
public accounts 

merely as a grant to 

1 he ]oe<d authority conoemed 'J’he actual outlai moreover, is considerably greater 
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than -vvouhl appear fi*om the fij?ure«i, which do not include the salaries of the 
lower parades of thfe inspectin" staff., who are almost >v holly concerned witli the 
supervision of primary schools. It maybe added that tlie fjovernment of India 
have I cccntly made a series of grants to local tiovernmofits, amfmnting in the 
aggregate to 40 Inkha, for educational purposes, and have at tlic same time laid 
stress on ‘the principle that primary education ha"? a strong claim upon the 
symyiathy of Government and should bo made a leading cliargo upon the Pro- 
vincial revenues In these circumstance's a great extension of the present sys- 
tem of primary sehofils may be looked for in the near future It must also bo 
borne in mind that the cxjienditure from provincial and local fu^ids is supple- 
mented by foes and voluntary subscriptions, and that if these bo added the total 
expenditure is about twice as grout as that shown in the above statement The 
expenditure from all sources was Rs, 91, 29,887 in 1891 and Rs 1 ,10,07,277 in 1901 
In prop’irtion to its yiopul&tion by far tlio largest expenditure from pi'ovm- 
cial and loi*al funds is moiirrod in Bombay, and the smallest in Bengal In 
comparison with its disbursements, however, the largest number of pujnls is to 
be found in the Bengal schools, which, being administered on the grant-in-aid 
system, cost the State far less than those of Bombay, where the schools arc un- 
der direct management The total expenditure on primary education has risen 
during the last decade by 28 per cent, Bombay lias augmented its contributions 
by 4 lakhs j Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces by from 1^ to 2 lakhs, the 
Central Provinces and Burma by 1 lal h and the other three provinces by smaller 
amounts * • 

278. If other things were equal, the facilities for education ivould depend Mew* 

on the distance which the children liave 
J to go m order to attend a school The s.i.oiis, 
ji mean distance from one school to another 
j (including private institutions) in each 
of the main provinces is noted in the 
margin.t Por the purpose of this state- 
ment it is assumed that the schools are 
equally distributed over the whole -area, 
ivhich of course is not really the case 
In Bengal, for example, they arc 
unusually yilcntif ul in the • "Metrojxilitan 
ji districts, hut they are few and far 
between in Cbota Nagpur and other 
outlying ti*acts. At the same time the arithmetical moan for a pi*ovincc affords a 
good indication of its position as compared with other provinces It thus 
appears that, it all the schools in a jirovincc were oquidistani, no child in Pen- 
gal would have to go more tlian a mile to reach one ; in Madi’as and tlie United 
Provinces the maximum distance would he barely a mile and-a-Iialf, and the 
Central Provinces is the only tract wMierc it would much exceed two miles 

Tl>c order of the several provinces in respect ol the relative prevalence 
of literacy differs very greatly liom that shown in the above statement 
The proportion of literate persons is more than three-and-a-lialf times as 
gi'cat in Burma, where there is no eastc system and the schools are open to all 
alike, as it is in Bengal, although tlie schools in the former province are twice 
* a8*far apart as in the latter There is very little difference in the proportion 
of the literate between Madras and Bombay, or between the Central Provinces 
and the United Provinces, hut in both casi* there is a great difference in the 
mean distance between schools. The absence of any clear co-ordination betwa'eri 
the two data confirms the view that the spread of education does not depend 
primarily on the multiplication of schools, and tliat there are lai ge sections of 
the population who will remain ignorant, however many schools there may be, 
unless something more is done to attract them iban has hitherto been attempted 

* It IS not witliin the scope of tl is chapter to discuss the question of education generally, but I may 
nerhaps be permitted to notice the very small proporiion, even of thobo who attend school, who advance 
beyond the most elementary atage. Even in secondary schools a large propoilion of the piipiN are found in the 
lower classes which practically corronimud to those of priuiiuy schools, and only lour m 1,000 arc reading lu 
Arts or Professional OollegeB. 

t The calculation is based on the well-known formula log = 1 0312J5 n, where » represents the 

number of schools in 100 square miles and d is the mean distan< c between them 
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279. I£ tlio returns of tlie Education Department dealt ^witli all schools in 
cxistenoo and wore prepared cvisryAvlicro on the same system, and if the propor- 
tion of pupiLs from year to j'OjIv were laiidy constant, it would he rouson- 
ablo to expect a fairly \milorm ratio in the different provinces between the 

_ number of pupils and tho number of persons re- 

sn of pifoii. turned as literate. It will bo soon, howovor, from 

proviiuc iair,ac"'mr i thc figuros ill tlio murgiu, that the actual projiortion 

ion pniii-i jg ffom uniform. The low position of Assam is 

* easily explained by its large immigrant population, 

^”1" ■ almost all of whom ai o unlettered, while tho high 

CcSmfpr<.vm«-« 267 rank of Burma is due to its numerous indigenous 

I'engfti . 26*1 institutions which arc outside the jurisdiction of the 

Department of Public Instruction Excluding these 
iTnitflii PioMiKoh 344 two proviiicos, the othors fall into tuo fairly 

homogeneous groups, riz , Bombay, the Central 
‘ Provinces, Bengal and Berar with about 6 liter- 

~ ato persons to every 2 pupils and Madras, the 

United Provinces and thc Punjab, with about 7 persons who can read 
and write to 2 under instruction The reason for the difference is not 
altogether clear, but it may possibly be duo to the fact that, in tho latter 
group of provinces, more persons receive instruction in reading and writing 
either at home or in private institutions We know that in Bengal almost 
all indigenous schools have been brought on to the hooks of the Education 
Department, while in Upper India, niaiiv of the trading castes at least, teach 
their children jirivately. At tho same time the proiiortion of the literate to the 
leainiiig in fhc first mentioned group seems very small and, if correct, can only 
lie oxiilaincd on the hypothesis that many of thoso who go to school fail to 
derive much benefit Irom their studies and either leave before they can read 
and wi*iie fluently or else, liy want of practice, again forget what they have 
leanil. 
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c 280 '1 he table shounng education by caste was an optional one, and even 

* whcro'-it was prepared, the general jiroeedure was to work out the statistics only 
for certain select ed castes. The ivliole or nearly the ivhole Hindu population was 
dealt with in the Central Provinces, Mysore and Baroda , nearly three-quarters 
in Bengal, and nearly two-fifths in Madras , hut elsewhere the scope of the table 
was much more restricted, and in the Pun jah and several other provinces and 
states it was not jirepaied at all. In Table IX for the whole of India the field 
is (‘ven naiTower, and only a few' of the typical castes dealt with in the corre- 
sponding Tables of tlie iirovincial senes have been included. In tlieso circum- 
stances it IS not possible to give figures for the wdiole country, and it must here 
suffice to mention briefly thc general results Purther details wdll be found in 
the notes on the statistics ior individual proidnces and states to w'hich the con- 
cluding part of this chapter will he devoted. 

The moit noticeable feature of the return is that everywhere thc profes- 
sional and ti ading castes take the lead The proportions vary in different 
tracts, and liigh castes in one area may he more backwrard, from the point of 
view of literacy, tlian castes of far loivcr rank elsewhere Eor example the 
Bdbhaiis and Bajputs ot Biliar ai*e outstripped in tlio race for education by t]ie 
Cliasi Kaiharttas of Bengal piopcr But m any given area the general rule is 
that, if the divisions are not 1oo miuutcN the degree of education varies directly 
with the social ^xisition of the castte. The Brdhman docs not always stand 
first In Madras he doe., so, hut in Bengal jiroper he is headed by the 
Baidia, in Bombay by the \aniand Trahlm, and in Central India by the 
Mahesri Nowhere, however, is ht* sm'passcd by any caste of the same locality 
w hicli does not claim a twice horn ox..gin. Tlie other castes of this standing almost 
invariably possess a largiJi* pi*oportiou of literate persons than any clean Sudra 
caste , the latter .‘igain rank higher in this respect than the unclean Sudras, and 
the unclean iSudras than those i hat are altogether outside the pale of Hindu 
society 'Phero are occasional exceptions, vi here a caste, such as thc Shahd of 
Bengal, is far better educated than its social position would indicate ; in such 
cases it IS generally found that the communit\’ m question is at the present time 
inor prosperous than its neighbours and claims a much better position than that 
assigned io it by the leaders of Hindu society. 
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281. Of <he total population of India 68 males and 7 females in every 10,000 The 

|)ei*sons of each sex were returned as literate ^ 

in English This is inclusive of* Eurojieans 
and Eurasians If tlie C'hristian community 
he excluded, the proportions lall to 56 males 
and 1 female, .The Christians, as a whole, 
including Native Chris! lans, are, however, lar 
surpassed by the Parsis, of whose males no 
less than tw'O-fifths, and ot whose females 
one-tenth, know EnglisliT The Jams and 
Hindus, who come next to^the Christians, 
have a very low general axerage, hut, as will 
be seen further on, some of the higher castes, 
such as the Baidyas of Bengal and the Pra- 
hhus of Bombay, possess a remarkable number ot persons acquainted with this 
language The Sikhs rank next to the Hindus in this respect and then come the 
Muhammadans and Buddhists, Amongst those wdio were returned as Animistic 
by reli^on, practusally none knoAV Plnglish 

Excluding the minor political 4inits, the study of English is most jiopular in 
Bombay where 112 males and 15 females are acquainted with it, compared 
W’ith 90 males and 10 temales in Madras and 89 males and 6 females in 
Bengal * In Bengal proper the proportions arc 138 and 9 respectively, but 
in the remaining sub-provinces they ai*c lower than in any other part ot 
British India, oi Avlach the United ProMnees, with 35 males and 5 timiales, is 
the most backward The Native States have generally a compai’atively small 
Eiiglish-hnowdng population, but this is not the case m Cochin, Travancoro and 
Mysore 

Statistics of the number of persons acquainted with English iverc collected 
in 1891 only for Ihosi' returned as ‘ liti'rate ’ and not lor the ‘ learning and this 
must be borne in mind when C/om paring the jiroportions showm iii subsidiary 
table No IV with those of the prc'-cnt census Excluding persons shown as 
learning, only 36 males and 5 lemalcs per 10,000 of each sex W'erc tlieu rot urned 
as literate in English The apparent jiroportioii for males has thus"nearly 
doubled during the decade, while that for temalcs show s an increase of less than 
50 jicr cent , but it is impossible to say to wdiat extent the result ,is due to tlie 
ditlerenec in the sjsteni under wdiich the figures were collected The relatively 
more rapid spread of Plnglish education amongst males is due to the lact that 
111 the case oi Jcmales the total number ot persons knowing Phiglish is so small 
that those who are European or Euiusian by race bulk much more hugely in the 
total The rate of increase amongst natives ol the country is inobably at 
least us great in the case of females as in tliat of males 

Main results bu Provinces, 

282 In Assam 209,252 males or 67 per 1,000 have been returnal as literate, Awam 
and 13,131 lemalcs or 1 iior 1,000 The best results arc found m the Surma 
Valley and in the Kliiisi Hills, wdicre the Welsh Calvmistic missioiuines have 
done much in the cause of education, and the worst m the Naga and GarollilLs 
I A the Brahmaputra Valley the proportion of literate males ranges Irom Os per 
milk in Kamrup to 19 in Uoalpava, where it is lower than in the Lushai Bills, 
and is not- nearly so high as in the adjoining portion ol Bengal .Imongst males 
one Cliristian 111 three is literate, while for llindus, Muhammadans and Animis|>s 
the ratio is 1 in 11, 1 in 23 and 1 in 111 respectively 

The number of persons who know liuglisli is 21,511 or t per milh‘ In Mie 
case of tho indigenous castes education is most widely dill used amongst the BiaJi- 
mans and Kayasths with 517 and 471 literate males jier 1,000 respectively 'J lie 
Shalias and Ganaks with 355 and 282 come next, and then the Native (. Jirislums 
with 271 No other caste can claim more tliun 121 ]>er millc and no alioriginal 
tribe except the Kh^si has more than 25, wdulo the majonty have less than 
a dozen In respect of females the Native Christian community, w itli 176 who 
arc literate per ;nille, heads tho list, then come tlie Kayasths with 56 and the 
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Brahmans with 27 ; only three other castes, including the Kh^sis, have 10 or 
more ; one has 7 and two 6, and all the rest have 3 or less 

Of the total literate population nearly two-thirds returned Bengali, and 
rather more than a quarter, Assamese, as the language which they could load 
and write 

If we take as the basis of comparison with 1891 the number of literate per- 
sons aged 15 and over, and treat the learning of 1891 as literate, we find that li- 
teracy is slightly loss prevalent than it was at the previous census, a decline of 
6 per mille amongst males being only pai-tially met by a rise oT 3 per niille amongst 
females This is attributed b/ Mr, Allen to the disturbing influence of igno- 
rant immigrants, who have increased in numbOT more rapidly than the indige- 
nous population, which, in some districts, is considerably less now than it was ten 
years ago The accuracy of the tabulation is not altc^ether free from sus- 
picion, and it is possible tliat entries of ‘ literate ’ were occasionally overlooked, 
either when the slips were prepared or when they were being sorted.* ^ 

283 The number of literate persons in Bengal, including its Native States, 
is 4,307,4-74 or 66 per mille The proportion per 1,000 males is 104 comiiarod* 
with only 5 per 1,000 females. It has already been stated that the 'figures 
vary greatly m each of the four sub-provinoes, and while the number of literate 
males per mille is 128 in Bengal proper and 120 in Orissa, it is only 70 in Bihar 
and 49 in Ohota Nagpur In Bengal proper again the proportion is far higher 
in the metropolitan districts of Central and West Bengal — whore it rises to 316 
per mille ‘in Calcutta and exceeds 200 in Howrah, Alidnapore and the 24- 
Parganas-~than it is in North Bengal wheietho ratio falls to 70 in Jalpaiguri 
and 64 in Bangpur. In Bihar the highest proportion is found in Patna (123) 
and tlie lowest m Champaran (45), while in Chota Nagpur it ranges between 77 
in Manbhum and 16 in the Tributary States The relative prevalence of female 
education corresponds, though on a far lower plane, with that amongst males, but 
the pre-eminonoe of Calcutta is much more marked ; the iwoportion who are 
literate i)er mille is here 1 16 compared with only 14 in the two next districts, 
llooghly and Darjeeling In North Bihar only two females per mille can read 
and vmte, wdiile in* South Bihar, North Bengal and Chota Nagpur the proportion 
is 3 per mille 

The greatest amount oC literacy is met with amongst the Christians, jiartly 

on aoooimt of the large foreign element, where 
the proportion of educated jxsrsons is very high, 
and partly because the missionaries do their 
utmost to give instruction to their converts. The 
success of their efforts ivill be apparent from the 
figures noted in the margin, showing for a few 
tribes the number who are literate per 1,000 
amongst converts to Christianity, as compared 
with those who have retained their old Animistic 
beliefs 

Next to the Christians, the proportion of the literate, both male and female, 
is highest amongst the Buddhists, but the dillerenoe between them and the 
Hindus is very slight. The Muhammadans are much more backward, and the 
proportion ivho can read and write is barely half as great as it is amongst 
Hindus. Jn every 1,000 males only 68 are literate, and in every 1,000 femafes 
only two. The disprojjortion is more marked in .the case of literate jiersons under 
15 than it is at the higher ages, and it would thus seem that the Hindus are in- 
creasing the lead wliich they already hold. The Animists, as might be expected, 
come last Only eight males in 1 ,000 are hterate, and there are scarcely any 
literate females. 

284. The statistics of cnlucation by caste show that practically the whole 
Eurasian community can read and write Amongst the castes native to the Pro- 
vince the Baidyas take the first place w ith a literate male population of 648 per 
mille, then follow the Kayaslhs W'lth 560, the Karans with 628, the Subarna- 
baniks and Oandhabaniks wdth 519 and 610 respectively, the Aguris with 493, 
and the Brahmans with 467. Thq low position of the Brahmans is due to the 
figures for Bihar, where only 273 per 1,000 males of this caste can read 

• In out o{ two djsuiab where tin education Btatislics weie woikud out a second time, the number of literate 
persons wua found to bt 20,CC2 tompaied with 17 >7 it at tho first working 
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and write. In Bengal proper the proportion is 039 per mille I'lie educational 
'status ol the other high castes in Bihar is also low. 'Jhe Kliatris have 380 
literate males per 1 ,000, but the Babhans have onl\ ICG, and the Bdjputs only 
160. Compared with other Bihar castes these iiguics are fairly high, but 
they are exceeded in Bengal proper in the case ol many castes of much lower 
rank. Amongst the Kliandaits of Orissa about male in 7 is able to read 
and write. Gtt* the indigenous trading castes of Bihar the Barnawars, with 285 
males per mille who can read and write, occupy the highest place, and are 
followed by the Mdhuris, Kasarwanis, Kalwars and B.auniars. Amongst the 
artizan. castes of Bengal proper the Kdnsari, T^li, and MayrA H'ke the highest 
place, while in Bihar the Halwdi stands first. The race castes generally rank 
very low Amongst the Muhammadans, the highest educational rank is held by 
the SaiadSj^Moghals and PathAns. 

In respect of female education, the Baidya is facile princeps. Mere than 
one of his females in every four can read and w^rite I'hen follow Santali 
Cliristians, Moghals, Subarnabaniks, Khatris, Kayasths, and Lepcha converts to 
Christianity. In the province as a whole only 26 fqmale Brahmans per mille 
are literate, but in Bengal proper the proportion rises to 56. The position of 
the KAyasths also is improved, il only Bengal proper be considered, and here 
the proportion is nearly 80 per mille. 

As in the case of female education, so also in respect of a knowledge of 
Englisli, the Baidyas come easily first, with 303 males per mille who aie literate 
in this language. The Subarnabaniks of Calcutta stand next with 268 and the 
Gandhabaniks with 175, and then the Kdyasths with 132 The Brahmans 
again hold a relatively low place, and only 71 per 1,000 know l^nglish. If, 
however, we take the Brdhmans of Bengal proper only, the proportion rises to 
157, compared with 117 amongst the Kdyastbs of the same area Amongst the 
lower castes, who form the great bulk of the population, there are practically 
none wdio arc acquainted w ith English. Bengali is the language wliieh two- 
thirds of the literate population can read and write, wdiile IJ indi claims rather 
more than a quarter and Oriya rather less tl an a tenth. 

Taking only persons over 15 years of age and adding the learning 1891 
to the literate, Nve find that the actual number of literate males has moreasod 
during the decade by 16 per cent. 'Ihe greatest proportional advance has been 
recorded in Onssa and the smallest in East Bengal where the increase in the 
number of literate persons has barely kept pace with the general growth of the 
population. In the case of females there has boon an increase ol (53 per cent, 
in the number able to read and write, but the picportion of such iiersons to 
the total female population is still very small. 

285. The persons who are hteiatc in Berar number 123,816 or tO per 1,000 Bor ir 
of the total iiopulation ; of these 118,958 or 85 per mille are males and J-jSSH or 
3 per mille are females The three northern districts, Amraoti, A kola and Ellioli- 
pur, show the best results, and Wun in the south-east, the worst Eour-fiftlis 
of the total literate population returned M^irdthi as the language which they were 
able to read and write. The Parsis as a community are the best educated, with 
818 literate males per mille and 061 females They are followed by the 
Christians with 600 and 518 respectively and the Jains with 462 and 9 The 
Muhammadans of this Province with 114 and 8 occupy a hotter position than 
tlic Hindus w^ho have only 83 males and 2 females per 1,000 ot each sev who are 
able to read and write Amongst Hindu castes the Brahmans occupy the lii’st 
place, and next to them the Wanis, Bajputs and Kunbis The ^^ahar^, 
Dhangars, Wanjaris, Gonds, Kolis, Korkus and KoUms are practically all illi- 
terate. . Pifty-six males and 4 females per 10,000 are acquainted with English. 
Compared with 1891, there has been an increase of 13 per cent lu tbc actual 
number of Hterato males aged 15 and over, and of 90 per cent m that of 
females, and the proportions per 1,000 of each sev now stand at 111 and 3 
respectively, as against 94 and 2 at the i)revious census 

28t). There are 1,626,683 persons in the Bombay Presidency who arc ableBombiij 
to read and write, or 61< per mille. The proi>ortion for laales is 116 and for 
females 9 per mille. Excluding Bombay City, where the proporiions are 249 
and 96 respectively, the Jilfusion of education is greatest in Gujarat wlieie there 
are 206 males and 16 females who are literate in every 1,000 ol oaoh sex, and 
in on© district, Surat, the proportion of literate males (246 per mille) is almost as 
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pp*eat as in Bombay City. The most backward tract is Sind wlierc the ratio falls 
to 49 males and 5 females per 1,000 of each sex ; and the loviest figures of all are 
those for Tliar and Pdrkar (18 males and no females). It is, ho^^cver, to be noted 
that in spite of an increase of 1 2 jjev cent in the general population, the num- 
ber of literate Musalmans in Sind lias declined considerably since 1891, and in 
some districts the fall is so ^tj'.rtling as to suggest the possibility of t'rrors liaving 
crept in in the course of tabulation It is scarcely credible that there should be 
only 2,705 literate Muhammadans in Kardchi, where there were 0,666 in 1891 or 
399 in lliar and Parkar compared with l,i59 at the previous census. The Pro- 
vincial Superintendent himself 'thinks that some mistoke must have been made, 
but he did not apparently have the results tested by fresh tabulation. Of the 
various religious communities the Parsis head the list with 752 males and 61*2 
females per mille able. to read and write, and then the Christians and Jains with 

rather less than half this fatio The 
— Hindus and Musalmans come last. The 
Ttln position of Christians is lower than it 

otherwise would have been, partly bceauso 
Femaiet of thc large numbcr of old converts to 

— Roman Catholicism along the coast, who 

642 enjoy few educational facUities, and partly 
20® because of numerous conversions during 
6 the decade from the lower castes, who are 
6 generally illiterate.* The Jains of Gujarat 
— - * or Marwar, who are for the most part 
Vdnis or traders, show a mucli higher 
standard of literacy tlian their co-religionists of the South Mardthd country who 
are mainly cultivators. 

287 7'ho caste with the largest proportion of literate males is tlic Vani witli 
776 per mille ; it is followed by the Br4hman ivith 680 and the Priibhu with 
474 The figure for Brdhmans would be much higher, if those of Sind, who are 
notoriously ignorant, were excluded The Marathas, whose traditions are military 
rather J;han clerical, have only 69 per mille in Bombay proper and 43 in the 
Deccan, and the Marathd Kunbisonly 26 'J'he Dhedsor Mahars, who are village 
menials, eorae at the bottom of the list with only 7 per milk* 'I'lie general 
order is much the same in the case of females, but hero the Prabhus take prece- 
dence of the Vanis. 

The number of English literates in the nhole Presidency is 165,785 or 
nearly twice the number returned in 1891 Of the total nearly 32,000 are 
Luroxieans, but even so, of the various religious communities, the Parsi is the 
one best acquainted with this language, which is more or less familiar to 1 in 
* every 4 persons The Christians come second with 1 in 6. Amongst the Jains 1 

person in 110 knows English, amongst the Hindus 1 in 260 and amongst the 
Muhammadans 1 in 500. Of the Hindu castes the Prabhus have the highest 
proportion and English is knovTi to 2 males in every 7 ; next come the Brah- 
mans Avith 1 in 10 and the Vdnis with 1 in 14. Of the Prabhu females 17 per 
mille know English ; with the single exception of Brdhmans no other selected 
caste can claim even 1 per mUle Eorty-five per cent, of the literate population 
returned Gujaidti as their language, 33 per cent. Marathi, 10 per cent. Kana- 
rese, and 5 per cent Sindhi, the remaining 7 per cent, being divided betwecli 
Hindostani and various other languages. 

The proportion ot literate males qver 16 years of age is exactly the same as 
in 1891, while that o\ Icmalcs has risen slightly. In view of the fact tliat the 
proportion of literate males at the age ‘ 15-20 ’ is considerably greater than that 
at the higher ages, it would seem tlial education must be more widely diffused 
than it was ten years ago. We hare seen that the present return for Sind 
is iintiustworthy, and if that tract bo excluded the proportion at the present 
census stands at 168 males and 11 lemaJes per mille compared with 160 and 8 
respectively in 1891 The result clisolosod by these figures seems more probable 
than that lor the Presidency as a Avhole 

Burma. 288 Although it possesses less than a third of the population of the Madras 

Presidency, Bm*mu contains very nearly as many literate persons, viz., 2,223,962, 

* The uumbu ( 1 ^^hriaiitths lu the Bombay Preaidenoy liaa nsen b> 29 pei cent, aiuoe 1891 
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of whom 1,997,074 are males and 226,888 are females; the proportional figures 
for the two sexes work out to 378 and 45 per millc respectively. ^ In almost 
evciy village in the ijrovince there is a monastery Avhe.re one ol the princii>al 
duties of the presiding pdagyi, or Buddhist monk, is' the instruction, free of 
charge, of the children belonging to tlie village The standard of education is, 
however, very low — lower even tlian that in tlio primary schools recognized by 
the Education Department, and it is probable tliat if any tost Avere applied higher 
than that imjiosed by the census, e e , than the mere ability to read and write, 
the influence of these monastic schools on the j^tatistics would disapiiear, and 
Buripa would hold a far lower position in comparison Avith «ther jirovinces 
than that Avhich it occupies on the basis of the present statistics. So far as these 
statistics arc concerned, the most advanced districts are those 1> ing along the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, from Mandalay to its mouth, and the Upiicr Chindwin 
In all these districts at least 2 males in every 5 arc able to reail and Avrite, and 
in five of them, viz , Minbu, the Upper Chindwin, bhwebo, MagAvoand Mandalay, 
more than half can do so Those live districts are all in Upper Burma, where the 
indigenous system of education is more complete, and the influence of the pdngyis 
is greater, tlian in Lower Burma I'hc figures for the latter part of the proAince 
are affected in two ways On the one liand there are numerous immigrants 
from Upper Burma who help to raise the proportion ol the literate, Avhile, on the 
other, it contains many ignorant aliens Avho bring down the average The latter 
are particularly numerous in Rangoon City, with the result that in tliat 
rising industrial centre there are fewer literate males than in an^ ofher part of 
the rijiarian tract described above 

The prcA'alenoe of education amongst females, which dejicnds far more on 
State aid and encouragement, follows very different lines, and the proportion 
who can read and write is three times as groat in LoAver, as it is in U jiiier, 
Burma In the former tract 1 in 16 is literate, Bangooii City taking the first 
place with 1 in i, and Hanthawaddy the second, with 1 in 9, while in Upjier 
Burma the general ratio is only 1 in 43, and the highest (in Minbu) is 1 in 28. 
The absence of all prejudices in favour of the seclusion of women which else- 
where operate bq iniuriously on the education of females is one of tlie main 
reasons Avhy in this province the proportion who can read and Avrite is higher 
than in any other part of India, Cochin only excepted 

289 Distributed by religion, education is most widely diffused among'^t 
Christians whose literate population represents a ratio of 1(23 per 1,000 males 
and 241 per 1,000 females The Buddliists with 410 and 41 respectively shoAv 
almost equally gocxl results for malps, but in respect of female education their 
relative i>osition is much lower ; it is to be noted, hoAvcA er, that to the total 
number of literate females the Christians contribute only 16,732 compared Avith 
202,688 who are Buddhists The proportions for JTindus are slightly better than 
those for Muhammadans ; in respect of females both communities present voiy 
similar figures to those for Buddhists, but the proportion of literate males is less 
than half as great. The Animists, as usual, take the lowest pLicc, but 
Avith 48 literate males and 2 literate females per mille, they are not nearly so 
backward as the corresponding communities in India proper. Of the indi- 
genous races the Burman stands easily first Avith 490 males and 65 females 
]^r mille who are able to read and write The Talaings, their former 
rivals in the struggle for the political supremacy, come next with 337 and (ii, 
then follow the Karens and Shans with less than half these iiroportions, the 
Chins with 48 and 2 and, last of all, the Kuchins Avith 14 and 2 per mille 

More than 93 per cent, of those able to read and write claimed Burmese as 
their language ; only 1 p 3 r cent, returned Shan, and an eA^on smaller number 
Karen and Talaing. 

In comparison with 1891 the proportion of male literates over 15 years of 
age has fallen from 603 to 629 per mille. This is due mainly to the inclusion in 
the present returns of the figures for an extensive area, not dealt with in 1891, in 
which the ratio of educated persons is very low If the Chin Hills and Shan States 
be left out of account the ratio for the present census rises to 583. This is still 
slightly lower than in 1891, but the difference is explained by the growth of 
the ignorant coOlie population from Bengal and Madras The number of 
females who can read and write has risen from 34 to 56 per mille, or to 63 if the 
newly enumerated areas in Upper Burma be left out of the calculation. The 
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knowledge of English is not commensurate with that of the vemaoular 
languages and in this respect Burma liolds a low place compared with the other 
largo provinces Only 61 m.alos and 13 females per 10,000 of each sex can road 
and write this language * 

290^ Ei-om the educational point of view the Central Provinces is, next to 
Kashmir, the moat backward*tract in tlio whole of India. Only 54 malas and 2 
females per 1,000 of each sex liave been returned as literate In British districts 
the proportions ar(' slightly bettor than the provincial average, viz., 68 and 2, 
compared with 32 pnd 1 in the Native States In British territory again, the 
Jubbulporc an(l Nerbudda diviSons are more advanced than those of Nagpur 
and Chattisgarh The highest ratio of literate males is found in the Nimar 
district (112 per mille) and that of females in Nagpur (7 per mille). 

Excluding Jews, Sikhs and Parsis, whose total strength is in each case less 
tiian 1,000, the highest proportion of literacy is found amongst Christians, whera 
it stands at 473 males and 333 females per millo, or 272 and 203, respectively, if 
native Christians alone be considered, 'fhe Jains have ‘155 literate males ^r 
mille, but the corresponding proportion for females is only 10. In this province, 
as in Berar and Madras, the Muhammadans, with 177 males and 0 females per 
mille, who are literate, take precedence of the Hindus, who have only 66 males 
and 1 female respectively. The Animists as usual occupy the lowest place 
with only 4 literate males per mille and practically no literate females. 

Of the Hindu castes the most advanced are the Kdyasths, Baniyas, Brdh- 
mans and Bidurs, in the order named, with from 67 to 33 per cent, of their 
males literate ; those four castes contain between them only 6 per cent, 
of tlie total number of Hindu males, but they claim 44 per cent, of those who 
arc alile to read and write Amongst other castes with a fair sprinkling 
of oducatod men are the Sonar, Mardthd, Joshi, Bairfigi, Bluit, Bdrai, Bdjput, 
Dar ji, Gosain , and Kalar. The lower castes and forest tribes have hitherto 
enjoyed but few opportunities for education and the number of literate males is 
in nearly all oases less than 1 per cent The Kdyasths alone have a fair propor- 
tion of literate females, viz., 26 per mille, compared with 11 and 9 in the case 
of Bamyas and Brahmans respectively 

Only 4 males per mille and less than 1 female are able to read and 
write English. About three-fifths of the total literate population returned 
Hindi as the 'language which they could read and write ; one-fifth named 
Mdrdthi, ouo-tenth Oriya and one-twentieth Urdu. 

The number of literate pei^sons aged 16 and over has increased considerably 
since 1891 in spite of the high standard of literacy which was taken for census 
purposes.* 'I'he number of pupils on the rolls of the Education Department rose 
from IT 1,498 in 1891 to 164,101 in 1896, when further progress was chocked, first 
by the inclusion of the provincial grant for primary education in the general con- 
tributions to District Council Funds, and subsequently by a large reduction in 
these contributions The District Councils wore thus unable to support aU the 
schools and the number of pupils in 1900 was only 127, COO 

291 Excluding the small provinces of Coorgand A jmer-Mcrwara, Madras 
ranks next to Bm’ma, and the proportion per mille who are Uterato is 
119 m the case of males and 9 in that of females, t In the City of Madras 
1 male in 3 and 1 female in 11 can read and write ; elsewhere the most 

advanced tract is the W est Coadt 
Division which includes the Nil- 
giris, Malabar and South Canara. 
In respect of males it is followed 
closely by the South Division, but 
its literate females are relatively 
almost three times as numerous 
as those of the latter tract. The 
remote and sparsely populated 
Agency division is naturally the 
most backward. Of the main 
religious communities, the Christ- 
and 91 females per mille, or 162 and 69 
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rospeotivoly, if Europeans and Eurasians are ex eluded They are followed by 
the Muliammadans with 140 and 9 and the Hindus with J 16 and 7. The 
Animists, as usual, are almost wliolly illiterate Tliu relatively lar^c number 
of literate Muhammadans is due in part to the special eJlorts made by Govern- 
ment in recent ycjars to modemte the fanaticism ot tlicM.lppilas by giving them 
special educational advantages 1 he low position of the Hindus as a body is 
explained by th^ dead weight of the lower castes, who do not readily take to 
learning. The superior castes contain a much largin* proportion oi persons able 
to read and write than the Muhammadans, and far burx>ass them in the matter 
of higher education. * • ** 

292 The statistics of literacy by caste show that next to the Eurasians, who 
arc almost all literate, the Brahmans stand first with 57S males and 44 ieinales 
per mille 'I'he proportions for tins caste vary in difterent parts of the Prc5si- 
denoy. Tlid Tamils liave most literate males (736 per mille) and the ^lalayalam 
Brahmans most literate females (212 per mille) ; tlie wider diflusion ol temale 
education amongst the latter gives them the first i>lace for the two sexes taken 
together. Those who speak Oriya are the most backward section ot the 
cajste and take rank below the Komatis, Nayars and Olicttis. Ihe Native Cluist- 
ians, who are recruited for the most part from the lowest seivile castes, rank 
next, and then various groups of artizans, toddy-dra Avers and oil-presscrs 
Certain castes ot cultivators and shepherds, though oi higher social rank than 
those just referred to, are outstripped by them in the matter of education 
Last of all come the earth-diggers, leather-workers, agricultural serfs and 
various lull and forest tribes Mr, Erancis draws attention to the sujieriority 
in education of the Malayiilam to the corresiionding 'J'amil castes, and oi the 
'ramils to the corresponding I'elugus. At the same time Tamil is the language 
best known to 66 per cent, of those who can read and write, Tclugu to only a 
quarter and Malayalam to only one-ninth. 

Only 90 males and 10 females in every 10,000 ot each sex are able to read 
and write Englisli * In this respect the 11 indus slightly excel the Muhamma- 
dans Amongst Briihmans the language is kiiowTi to 976 in every 10,000 males 
but to only 11 females in the same number. So tar as the latter sex is con- 
cerned Ihe Native Christians with 77 m 10,000 show the best resuAs , the 


ooiTcsx>oiuhng projiortion for males is 272. '1 he figures lor the English-t nowing 

are much smaller than one would have oxiiected from the extent to ■which 
this language enters into the gcner.d school curriculum, and from the fact that it 
is taught even in primary schools in the larger towns, as w ell as 1 rom the in- 
creasing degree to "w hioh it is spoken by the lower classes, especially by domestic 
servants, and it would seem that the standard taken by tlie enumerators must 
have been too high to permit of their inclusion. Many of those who can speak 
English are not able to read or Avrite it 

293 In comparison with 1591 the results of the x>rest‘ut census are A^’cry 
disappointing and only '74 males and 11 females per 1,000 of each st'x are 
literate at the age ot lo and over, as against lb8 and 9 resjjeotivcly ten 
years earlier. It seems soaroely credible that there can have been a retrogres- 
sion to this extent. The returns of the Education Depaitment shoAV that the 

^ number of persons under instiuetion has iii- 
kuwb/jf "" creased very greatly during the last two decades 
• unless the rise is due mainly to some change 

_ — qX system, i e., to the inclusion in the returns ot 

1S81 . . 827.808 schools iiyeviously lott out ot account a <;on- 

jjjq} siderablc groAvthot the literate population must 

have taken jdace. Air Francis is oi oxnnion 
that the standard ot literacy was higlici at fhc 
present census than in 1891. He says : — 


827.808 

614,104 

a‘>0.224 


present census than in 1891. 


"Mr. Stuart thought that in 1891 the nuuibei of hleialo tualos above thu of 
AvaB exaggerated by ihu iiicluhioo therein of people who could oulv sign their iiameH, and 
coDSequeutly at all the claseea of oial lustmcUou of Tahsildais and otlu'is held in the dietiict'. 
1 emphusieed the neoesBity of preoaatiuus against the repetition of thib eiiur At these i lasses 
1 was almost always asked .o define the term * litei ate/ and the aiiswci alna^ s given was 
that no person should be cousiJeied to be liteiate who could not wiite a letiei to a tiiend 
and read the reply received fiotu him It is thus juobablc that the standaid ot literacy 
lequired at the present census was Inghei than that demanded at tonnei eiinineiations 


* Ckichin and I'lavnncore are a^aia left out of ocuouat 
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However this may be, the decline in the case of males is common to all 
districts except the Kil g iris. 

291 hicluding the Eoudatory States there arc, according to the census, 
97C,GC;i persons in the Punjab who arc able to read and write. This gives apro- 
I)ortion of 36 per mille for the total iiojiulation, or of 64 males and 3 females for 
each sex tahen separately The proportion of literate males is 68 per mille 
in British districts compiired with 48 in the Native States, but ih other respects 
the local variations in the prevalence of education are far less marked in the 
Punjab than in most provinces, and in natural divisions the proportion ranges 
between (50 per rhille in the trestem part of the Gangetic plain and 70 in the 
“North-West Dry Area”. Ot individual districts the most advanced are 
Multan,* where 1 male in every 10 can read and write, and Jhang, Hehra Ismail 
Khan and llawalpindi where 1 in 11 can do so In Hazara and Kurram, on the 
other Imnd, only 1 male in 30 is literate. The total number of literhte females 
IS so small that the proportions arc much influenced by the inclusion of 
Europeans, and the districts which head the list are those whore Europeans arc 
numerous such as Peshawai*, Hawalpindi, Simla and Lahore 

The Parsis and Christians claim as literate three-fifths and one-half respqc- 

— _ tivcly of their total strength. The proportions 

for the other religions are — Jains 1 in 4, Bud- 
dhists 1 m 12, Hindus 1 in 17, Sikhs 1 in 19 
and Muhammadans 1 in 68 Of tlie 42,432 
literate females nearly one- filth are Christ- 
ians The proportions for all other reli- 
gions are very small , their relative position 
lb the same as in the case of males, the Jains 
coming first and the Muhammadans last of 
all The optional table showing education 

by caste was not prepared in the Punjab 

= Tliere are 98,831 persons literate in English 

of whom one-third are Christians Excluding this religion there are only 
(•(i,‘)0(h males and 760 lemalcs who know EngJish The projxirtion per 10,000 
males is — for Hindus 72, lor Sikhs 49 and for Muhammadans 25 t)f the total 
number ot persons returned as literate 38 per cent, can read and write Urdu, 25 
percent Land/* or Maha [aui, l7i)ercent Gurmukhi and 16 per cent Hindi. 

'I'he total number of literate persons at the age of 15 and upwards is 868,743, 
VIZ , 835,642 males and 33,101 females compared with 789 911 males and 
18,798 females in 1891. The absolute number shows an increase for both 
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sexes, but m the case of males the gam is not commensurate "with the general 
growth ot the population and the proportion jier mille is smaller now than it 
was ton years ago Air Rose thinks that the enumerators were mclmed to omit 
from the record literacy in scripts like Tankri and Lande wdiioh are not taught 
in ilie Government schools, but the error on this score was probably not 
greater on the present occasion than in 1891 

295 The retains for the United Provinces place the number of litciate 
persons at 1,435,844 males and 56,413 females The proportion per mille is 57 tor 
males and 2 for femah's So far as can be gathered Irom the statistics collected 
at ihe census, the Western UimaLiyan districts, with a literate population of 105 
males and 5 females pei mille, are the hest educated part of the province. Tiie 
proportions are almost identical in the Central India Plateau, Mirzapur and the 
Eastern part of the Gangetic plain, where literate pemoiis are less numerous by 
ono-third than m the area iiist mentioned. Then follow the central part of tho 
tJangetic plain, the Sub-llimaU^a East, the M estern plain and, last of all, the 
Sub-ilimalavu West, or the line ol districts lietwcon Saharanpur and Pilibhit. 
I^ehra Udn with its large jioinilaiio’i of Europeans and Eurasians is the only 
district where the number of educated females (20 per mille) is at all appre- 
ciable , Lucknow and Benares have 8 and Allahabad and Bareilly 6, but in no 
otlier district docs the pioporfioii exceed 6 per mille, while in P'atchpur, Hamirpur 
and Gouda it is less than 1 'Hie aho\o distribution of the literate is almost the 
levei-sc ot (hat indicated by the statistics ol the Education Department, a ciroum- 
stiiice wdiich Mr. Burn explains by the suggestion that private education is 
most common m the districts where the census proportions arc highest. 


* Excluding Malakandf Dir, Swat and CLitral. 
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The greatest prevalence of literacy (481 males and 31 S females licr mille) 
is found amongst Christians Separate figures are not available for Native 
Christians, but Mr. Burn mentions that the mission which has obtained the 
largest number of converts has recently been compelled by want of funds to 
close many of its schools The Jains come next, -with two-fifths of their male 
jiopulation able to read and write, but in respect of their females they are 
surpassed by the small community of Aryas who, with very nearly the same 
proportion for males, have 1 literate female in every 3 5, compared with only 1 
in 69 amongst the Jains. The Hindus have only 30 literate persons per mille 
and the Muhammadans 28 ; the sex proportions for the forme** arc 56 males per 
mille and 2 females, and for the latter 62 and 3. ^ 

The United Provinces are as backward in respect of a knowledge of English 
as they are in education generally, and only 86 males and 5 females per 10,000 
claim to he able to read and write this language Excluding Christens the 
proportions are only 26 and 0*2 It is noteworthy that 37 Musalman niales in 
every 10,000 know English compared with only 23 Hindus, whereas in Bengal 
the correspondii^ pro]jprtions are 114 for Hindus and only 28 for Muhammadans 

296 Only eight castes were dealt with in the table showing education by 
caste and the conclusions to be dmwn from it are thus very limited The 
most interesting fact disclosed is the high educational position of the 
Kdyastlis; they constitute barely 1 per cent of the total population, but they 
claim 11 per cent of the total number of persons who can read and write, and 
20 per cent, of the aggregate of literate females 

Mr Bum has compiled some very interesting information regarding the 
characters in use in the United Provinces More than a million persons know 
only the Nagri character or some cursive form derived from it (Kaithi;, as com- 
jiarcd with about a quarter of a million who know tlic Persian character onlj’^ 
and rather more than an eighth of a million who know both. 

In spite of the fact that the number of pupils in primary schools has 
risen during the decade from 368,908 to 270,390, the present census shows a 
slight decline in the proportion ot males m ho are literate at the ago of 16 
and upwards. The inoreasod attendance at primary schools, and especially 
at those of the “Aided” class, dates mainly from 1896, when an additional 
grant of lls 75,000 was made to District Boards for expenditure on the 
advancement of primary education, and when the census was taken there had 
scarcely been time for this to hai e adected the number of litfcratc persons.at 
the ages at which alone comparison with the results of the previous census 
is possible But even so, it is difficult to believe tliat there has been a real 
falling off in the proportion of the literate amongst males The projiortion of 
liter%tc females per mille has improved, but the absolute number is still very 
paltry. ^ • 

297 It is not proposed to discuss in detail the statistics relating to Native 
States, and only a few points of special interest null be noticed 

Prom an educational standpoint the two States of Cochin and Travancore 
in the Madras Presidency are exceptionally advanced and take rank above all ' 
the British provinces except Burma. In Cochin 22 per cent of the male jiopu- 
lation can reail and write and the proportion is almost as high in Travancore 
In the former State 45 females per mille arc literate and m the latter 31. 
T(J;ravancoro has improved its position since 1891, but Cochin has retrograded, 
and the proportion of males aged 15 and over who are lit<*rate has fallen from 
387 to 833 per mille. Tlie high position of these two States is due in part to the 
fact that a quarter of their inhabitants iftre Christians, mainly ot the Syrian 
Ghuroli, or its modern offshoots who are far better educated than the otliei 
sections of the community , 

298 Baroda follows nekt with 163 males and 8 females per 1,000 of cacliBaroda 
sex. This represents a marked improvement, as compared with 1891, and is 
ascribed to measures taken in that year to increase the number of the i illage 
schools where the first rudiments of knowledge are taught I’he expenditure on 
education in this State is far above the average and works out to 7 annas per 
head of the population ’ 

299. The only other State with a fan* relative prevalence of education is Mysore. 
Mysore, where there are 93 males and 8 females per mille who can read and 
write. If we exclude persons under 16 years of ago, the proportions have risen 
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slightly since 1891, but this is due to immigration rather than to the greater 
activity of local educational institutions. Amongst immigrants the proportion 
of literate persons per millc is 157 for males and 21 for females compart with 
only 8t and 5 respectively amongst the native-born I’he Christians and Jains 
arc the best educated religious communities, and the Musalmans have relatively 
twice as many literate ]iersons as the Hindus, though not so many as the higher 
Hindu castes such as Hrahninn, Komati, Nagartha and Pille. Eighty per cent, 
oi the literate population returned their mother-tongue as the language in 
which literate , the i‘<'st, chiefly immigrants of Tamil, Telugu or Mardthd origin, 
named other langyagiis, u hioh,they had a better opportunit;^' of learning in the 
local schools.^ A knowle'lge of English is found mainly in the cities of Mysore 
and Mangalore and in the Kolar Goldfields. 

300 The proportional figures for 1891 shown against Central India and Eaj- 
putana refer only to the results obtained in certain towns where alpne literacy 
was recorded in tliat year, and they are of no value for purposes of comparison. 
In Centinl India the Jains are almost wholly engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and it 18 therefore not. surprising to find that .‘10 per cent, of their males 
can read and write The high proportion amongst theTVIuhammadans (14 per 
cent ) is accounted for by the circumstanoc that the followers of this religion 
are generally eonnocted with certain dominant families. The Hindus who form 
the great bulk of the population arc mainly agrarian and only 5 por cent of 
their males are literate The Mahesris are the best educated caste of Hindus; 
they are followed by the Hrahmaus and Agarwals The Eajputs, who include 
m their ranks many of the ruling fanailics, also take a high place. The 
Animists who number about a million can boast of only 94G yiersons able to read 
and write Of the different Agencies, etc , the Indore Residency takes the 
highest jilace with a literate population of 177 males and 13 females per mille. 

The general results in Eajputana arc much the same as those in Central 
India, but while the standard ot literacy amongst males is somewhat higher, 
there are tewer females who can read and write In llayputana, moreover, the 
Muhammadans rank below the Hindus, as they include in their ranks numerous 
converts from the lower sections of Hindus who are mostly agriculturists 
and irmongst whom education has made little progress. The proportion of 
literate yiersons is highest in Sirohi (124 males and 6 females per mille) and 
lowest in Hholpur where only 26 males per 1,000 and 5 females per 10,000 
can read and Write. 

301 The proportional sti’eugth of the literate population in Hyderabad is 
almost identical with that in Central India The statistics indicate a slight 
improvement in the number of educated females, but that of males has suffered 
a considerable diminution The Jains, of whom more than 1 male in 3 can 
read and write, arc as usual far better educated than the Hindus or Muham- 
minlans The rulmg prince being a Muhammadan, it perhaps is only natural that 
his co-religionists, with 1 literate male in 10, should be far ahead of the 
Hindus, ot whom only 1 male in 21 can read and Write. 

302, As alieady stated, Kashmir is, in educational matters, the most back- 
ward tract in the whole of India The whole State contains only 74 schools 
with 5,423 pupils, an insignificant nlimber compared with the total population 
of school-going age which approaches a million. The Muhammadans, who form 
tliree-quarters of the yiopulation, are by far the most ignorant, and only 7 per 
miUc can read and write compared with 68 per mille in the case of Hindus.* 

* In 7V/C Valley of J\a.%hnt%r^ "Wiiltcr Lawn n cm nhows that in 1891 . when thtro were only 1,685 
bovB on tlio rolls of U»e State hchnolw, til V though formini* Iubb than 7 |>orcout of the population, 

inonopohsed <nci H.S jiei tent of the edutiit^on bestow sd by Ine State Ho adds that the more affluent of the 
villagers prefer the Mosque hi bools io the mstruiiioii given by the Stale and that many MuLammadfins the 
better tlass can re id and write IVrsmn with ease In these ciroumstances one would have expected to flee a 
somewliat higher proportion of literate MahuxnrnadanB than that indicatld by the ceiisas figares 
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1 

1 

I'B VI Nit State oh A(<knlt 

0— 10 

Hi 

1> 

rilTbllATb 

IR- 

VKK 1,010 

'20 

20 and over 

All agoH 


lie 1 

1 cuiniti 

• 

Male , 

licinalc 

Mile 

Ftniulo 

Mule 

teiualo 

Male 

I’omalc 

1 

* i 

1 


& 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

iivniA. 

13 1 

3 

85 

10 

133 

14 

130 

8 

os 

7 

1*1 01 J HOTS. 

14 

2 

89 

10 

138 

14 

146 

8 

103 

7 

wain 

^0 

4 

*11 

10 

119 

12 

157 

9 

120 

« 

AhSU'll 

13 

2 


7 

*)2 

8 

94 

5 

67 

4 

Jii 

]‘) 

2 

101 

8 

140 

9 

147 

() 

lot 

5 

Bcnqat Ffoper 


i 

' m , 

12 

177 

n 

! 177 

0 

' 128 

S 

liihat 

Jo 

2 

01 

i 

9S 

4 

102 

3 

70 

1 2 

Orissa . 

JH 1 

1 

lO’i 

5 

IVJ 

6 

175 

4 

120 

4 

OhoUi’ Sagpui • 

H 1 

I 

' il 

A 

on 

6 

70 

3 

49 


Htmi , 1 

13 

2 

' 81 

h 

129 

6 

, 109 

3 

85 

J 

]i(»mba\ . ] 

21 

3 

1 117 ' 

15 

108 

19 

1 163 

9 

1 no 

9 

Bnnri'i 

n 

12 

' S15 ' 

01 

4B5 

77 

617 

63 

' 378 

1 15 

Conti il iVovinPts • ^ 

*■> 

1 

4U 

4 

SI 

4 

76 

2 

' 64 

2 


1 ^ 

3 

<J2 i 

23 

lt>2 

37 

173 

16 

12S 

, 10 


1 11 

2 

1)5 

15 

Kdi 

22 

175 

10 

' 11*1 

*) 

N AV Kiiintior md Puiijul} 

' 1 

1 

AO ' 

6 

82 

6 

96 

4 

ill 

3 

llinlcil PiovinniH of Aj^ia and Oudli 

' 

1 

15 

3 

*7b 

4 

81 

3 

. 57 

2 

Slants aiitl ip‘ucjt*s. 

' 11 1 


62 1 

9 

IIM 

12 

' 108 

7 

79 

0 1 

Haroda Sialt 


1 4 

im» 1 

11 

206 

11 

JOS 

7 

103 

"" 1 

Contra! India A^dity 

1 10 

1 

4') i 

1 

76 

8 

7 » 

1 ' ^ 

1 

55 

1 

Co-’lnn Stilo 

17 

7 

lOS 

69 

282 ' 

77 

343 

51) 

221. 

■ ' 

Hyderabad SUU 


2 

46 i 

5 

77 

6 

75 

1 

Tjo 

Kttsiimii Siat( 

2 

,, 

22 , 

1 

46 

1 

b() 

1 

38 

1 

M M 

H 

d 

82 

11 

141 ; 

18 

' 128 

8 

93 

s 

JblJ])lliuil i Ap TK \ 

1 11 

1 

13 , 

> 

77 ! 

3 

83 

2 

, 02 

2 

TravaiKOM SI ito ^ 

! 17 

1 

7 

i:u! 

* 4I 

264 

5s 

, 319 

16 

215 

.il 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


IJtiuciition h} reliffiiut. se\ and locality. 


1 K•>\I^CF, 8lAir ON Aglmiy 

LnaBATb Pbu 1,000 

IhNtiU 

I 

UlK ! 

I 

Mubalvan. 

C BBilTlAV 

AVlMlBT 

Mall 

l iiiiuU 

Mine ! 

1 

I'cmalc 1 

1 

Mule 

t email 

Male 

Iciiialc 

Malt 

!■ emulo 

1 


i 

1 

4 1 

1 

G < 

C 

7 


0 

10 

11 


ot 


470 ' 

18 

00 

3 

iiOl 


8 

• •• 

1*101 Him, 

99 

6 

477 

24 

60 

3 

297 

152 

9 

1 

Ajraor IVIerwarii 

9.5 

1 6 

f57 

n 

96 

4 

644 

606 


AsBain 

' 90 

4 



41 

2 

825 

217 

9 

1 

Hens' il 

127 

f> 

73) 

S! 

(18 

2 

310 

191 

8 

iJerar 

S3 

2 

462 

9 

in 

8 

600 

618 

2 


Itonibiy 

no 

6 

49') ■ 

27 

73j 

6 

380 

203 

11 


Biirinu 

207 

42 

1 


igi! 

39 

423 

24! 

4S 

2 

Central Trovini oh 


1 

4t>3 

](> 

177 

9 

478 

835 

4 

Coor^ 

121 , 

13 

' 


lb9 

13 

862 

169 

1 


Aliidr IK 

116 

7 

1.15 

16 

140 

9 

198 

91 

6 


N AV Piontun ,ind Punjab 

103 

4 

.80 ' 

18 

26 

1 

572 

311 



United Prnvimeb of A^ra and Oudh 

56 

2 

r‘7 ! 

17 

52 

3 

481 

318 



SiAW> and 

72 

b 

45b 

9 

" 1 

« 1 

281 

75 1 

3 

• 

Haro la Sijli 

16t) 

5 

687 

19 

178 


115 

47 

7 


Central Indi i A/» u ^ 

50 1 

1 

961 

8 

138 1 

lb J 

709 

4n 

2 


Co. bin btiti , 

, 21s i 

3*) 

oUO , 


126 

6 

272 

73 

1 1 


Hyderalmd St de 

1 4S 

2 

312 

6 

97 1 

1 10 1 

561 

307 



IvaBliinir StiO 

107 

1 2 

i»02 , 


13 


621 

3*)2 



Mvhon State . . 1 

81. 

6 

124 • 

24 

IGS 

25 

391 

238 


1 

Kajiniliina A^jency 

60 

1 

104 , 

8 

44 

3 

, 709 

719 

2 


Traxaacote State , . . 

208 j 

1 26 

1 


168 1 

___ 1 

11 

259 

63 

3 

1 I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


English Education by age, sex and iocality. 


Province, Mtatk oh Agxnct 




Litsbatk in FNeiiHU ifb 10 0(K) hi lUOl 



KP8 ' 

LTTRBilK IN 

Englihu ekr K' oot) 

IN ISJl 

All 

Male I (in til 

0—10 I 

1 

10— Ifi 

1.1- 

-*>0 

so and over 

All n 

Molt 

1 Female 

1 

Male 

( 

' lOTiiale 

Male 

• 

Female 

Mali 

# 

Fr nnV 

^ Male 

i 

Vemth 

1 

2 

1 

t ' 

1 

4 

1 

6 

7 

H 

9. 

I 

10 

11 

U 

1 i 

IMDIX. 

. 7 

1 

3 : 


1 

1 9 

1 

131 

13 

91 

8 

68 

7 

• 

u 

h 

I*rOTllKTS. 

7 

. 1 

68 

10 

143 

14 

08 

9 

1 74 

7 

87 

4 

Ajmei-Morw ira 

53 

11 ! 

lu 

. 23 

259 

28 

180 

S6 

1«6 

2«» 

87 

1 \ 

AbBAm 

(» 

1 ! 

(>f> 

4 

117 

0 

89 

6 

61 

6 

S5 

2 

Ih ngal 

12 

2 

]()7 

1 8 

180 

9 

114 

7 

8') 

f) 

-13 

3 

Btngal Vroper* 

18 

^ , 

173 

13 

2SO 

14 

173 

12 

138 

9 

07 

5 

lUhar • 

4 

/ . 

H4 

2 

65 

3 

42 , 

2 

13 

2 

10 

/ 

Ortsm 

4 

1 

^9 

2 

61 

2 

36 

2 

28 

1 

17 

1 

Chat a -Naff pur 

4 

1 , 

24 

2 

45 

$ 

42 

2 

27 

1 

V2 

1 

Beiur 

d 

1 

44 

5 

]2(» 

6 

71 

4 

50 

4 

17 

> 

Bombav 

8 

5 1 

V) 

in 1 

217 

32 

164 

17 

112 

15 

00 

s 

Burma 

10 

(1 

49 

18 

89 

21 

83 

14 

01 

H 

40 

9 

Cl nfiftl Provinces . 

3 

2 , 

16 

5 ( 

6J 

8 

60 

5 

37 

1 

18 

ay 

CodTi: 

11 

7 

83 

21 ■ 

211 

2(, 

189 

8^ 

ill 

24 

75 

11 

M idras 

^ 1 

a i 

80 1 

15 1 

190 

23 

121 

12 

90 

10 

li 

6 

N,-W F and Punjab 


1 2 

43 1 

7 , 

119 

9 

88 

7 

03 

r» 

10 

4 

ITmlcJ Pixivincfs of Agia 

14 

2 ! 

25 

' 5 

57 

7 

50 

3 

35 

5 

IS 

1 

and Oiidb 



1 

' j 








States and Aireiieies. 

4 

1 

2 

27 

7 1 

66 

10 

50 ' 

6 

37 

5 

28 

h 

Biirod ^ StiVte 

2 


37 

2 

116 

3 

07 * 

2 

51 1 

2 

18 

1 

Cl niral India Agency 

4 

1 

21 1 

4 

5h 

0 

44 1 

A i 

33 

A 

645 

137 

Cocliin State 

5 i 

1 

114 ' 

27 

256 

3() 

135 

10 , 

108 

12 



Hydeiabud Stite 


S 

16 1 

6 

11 

8 

SO 

6 ' 

21 ' 

4 

11 

{ 

Kashmir Slate 

3 1 


8 


21 


13 i 

1 

9 




M>8orc Stit( 


4 

64 1 

18 j 

172 

34 

lid , 

19 

83 ' 

16 

51 

11 

Uajpnl ina Agency 
Tia\anooH StaU 

4 ' 

1 

13 

1 

22 

2 

25 

2 

19 

• 1 



4 1 

1 

2 

CO j 

20 1 

1 

170 

27 

119 j 

14 ' 

[ 

87 

1 

13 




Noth — Tlio proportions kTiovlng FngliHh in 1601 are bailed on tlio figuros for the jicrsana retumod ‘literate ’ stolititicfl of the English knowing were not i hImI lur 
the prruoiiH then n turned u« ‘ learning* The ugiires ngilnel Madras in coluninH li and It iiKliido Cochin and Travancoro and thbse for Cenirai India refer onl> to tii per iDi 
enuDiiratid in a few loans and on the railany 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Progress of education since 1881 b> locality. 















M Ml 1 K iM K 

1 flMlI 0\ 

Trrr 


NUMbLU Pi It 1 ooo M VLCb 


NUMBLR I’LK 

I.IHK) FI MALLS 


U Mib 

01 V(i 

1 WHO 

\10 













Lit 1 1 

A 1 1 



IHOI 

IBUl 1 

1RB1 

1 

1001 

1891 

1 

1 

1881 


M^ll 

1 auAi u 

PuOVINft '^rA'lK 0- Aulnc\ 








' 








<e 

w 

0. 

? 

Oi 

e 

t 

1 

ei 

1 ! 

& 1 

g ‘ 

c 

o 1 

q. 

e 

V 

■V 1 

.. "1 

R 

g ' 

8 

a> 

e 

9 

c 

c 

10 

« 

1 

1001 1 

IH')' 

1 

llMl 

I'.ul 


ij 


u 



.3 

^ > 

1 



— 


1 


1 

• • 

2 


4 

6 

1 

G 

7 

1 

9 

1 

9 

10 

11 


1 1 

n ! 


INIMA. 

98 

1 

87 

aj 

(HI 1 

as 

7 

• 4 

I 

fW 

3 

1 

13S 

141 

8 

8 

Provinces. 

102 

80 

22 

66 

26 

7 

' 4 . 

2 , 

S 

1 

144 

ill 

9 

6 

Ajmor-Merwiira 

120 

111 

21 

9S ' 

23 

8 

• 6 , 

2 

5 

1 

161 

I7t> 

9 

9 

Ansam 

67 

68 

18 

.LS 1 

14 

4 

' 2 ' 

1 

1 


91 

loo 

b 

3 

Bengal 

104 

81 

24 

6h i 

29 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

iii> 

13/ 

7 1 

1 

Berar . . • , . 

85 

58 

26 

42 1 

20 ' 

3 

1 

1 

1 


111 

'14 

1 1 ”> 

H 

2 

Bombay 

110 

94 

32 

78 1 

29 

9 

' 5 

2 

3 

J 

If) > 

10 

7 

linima • 

378 

391 

59 

362 ! 

109 i 

46 

! 24 

6 

IS 

lb 

6J9 

()0 1 

6b ' 

31 

Central Provincos 

64 

38 

14 

32 ; 

15 1 

2 

• 1 

1 

1 

I ' 

77 

(>(. 

2 


Coorg 

128 

J12 

44 

88 1 

41 ' 

10 

1 9 

s 

1 

5 

1/ 1 

169 

20 

13 

Madras 

119 

110 , 

, 13 

103 ; 

35 , 

9 

1 7 

3 . 

b 

3 1 

171 

lv8s 

11 , 

9 

N.-W F and Punjab 

64 

59 

1 13 

47 

14 

3 

1 J 

1 

1 

1 

91 

97 

1 

3 

United Pi 0 Vinces of Agra and Oudh 

67 

51 1 

10 

46 ' 

18 i 

2 

i 2 

1 


1 

j 

hO 

83 

3 

2 

States and A^encips. 

79 

91 1 

22 

1 

64 ' 

1 

19 ! 

6 

7 

2 

1 

1 

107 

143 

» 1 

10 

Baroda State . . ^ 

103 

109 

U 

87 

19 1 

8 

' 4 

2 

1 

1 

207 

176 

8 

6 

i^ontral India Agency 

55 

242 , 

10 

238 

63 1 

.1 

27 

b , 

U) 

17 

72 ' 

329 1 

4 

37 

Cochin State • • . • 

2*24 

238 , 

1 <)6 

45 

! -'S 

17 



333 

387 

59 

58 

Hyderabad State 

65 

59 

13 

60 ' 

13 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

75 

93 1 

4 

3 

Mysore State • 

93 

81 i 

24 

81 

31 1 

8 

1 

^ , 

2 

131 ' 

127 , 

1 i 

7 

Rajputana Agency 

62 

2^6 I 

i2 

1 

toe 

1 

2 

86 

22 



82 

310 

2 

123 

TraYarcoro State • » 

215 

191 1 

1 

10 



31 

27 

. 1 

8 

) 

-J 

311 I 

280 j 

1 

38 1 

1 

1 

37 


Motb —In I oluniDR 13 and in pcrsoiih shewn ah Icutuiuk m iByi Imvi hfi n trcntid ih litt rnti Hit h^nrcr riKaintit the Central li dia Aperc> for IbUl refornot to the whole area 
but only to the inhahltantfl of certain towne MmilBrlj tin IsDl llinnep foi 1 an ntana ar* bawd on the ratum fur H) Kallaay, (Z) lumicana and Funiiiana and (J) i autoimunt 
Iiopvlation , the total^mniber of perrons dealt uitb wum only 16 71U, 
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CUAPTJilR V — KDL’CATIOV 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Edacatioii by i$elecl«ii Castes. 


CiSPHS 

— 

Tiiteratt 

NumiBH 

PKB l.IKM) 

Illiterate 

— 

NVXBia PBB 10 000 litkbatk 

IN ENOLIBH 

PkBCVNTAGE Of PBOroUTlON 

OP litbmatb on iobbbnponuino 

PHOVOBTION TOB IHu WllOLK 

Pbo?ini It 


Total 

Male i 

Fem.ilo 

1 

Total 

Hale 

Female 

Total 

Male, 

Female 

ToUl 

Mule 

Fenw'e 

1 

1 

' J! 

i 

* i 

4 

6 


^ 1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

** 

18 

ammn, 













Biahinan 

' m 

1 

617 

27 

i 702 

488 

973 

830 

592 

1 

8 

825 

772 

676 

Kiiyustlin 

; 27H 

471 

56 

; 721 

1 

629 

944 

498 

910 

1 9 

1 

776 

703 

1 400 

Kalita • 

50 

08 

2 

^ 960 

907 

1 098 

43 

81 

1 

139 

139 

60 

Dus 

48 

GO ' 

8 

962 

910 

997 

20 

39 

1 

1 

183 

134 

75 

Aliom • . 

81 

60 

2 

969 

941 

998 

60 

97 

1 

86 

88 

60 

Bajbansi 

. ' 30 

58 

1 

970 

942 

999 

12 

! 23 


83 

87 

25 

Kaibaitta and Kcwat 

2b 

50 

1 

974 

950 

; 999 

18 

! 85 


72 

75 

25 

CliiitJja . , 

2-1 

46 

• •• 

976 

954 

1,000 

24 

47 


67 

69 

1 

Kooli . • 

24 

40 

1 

970 

954 

999 

16 

31 

1 

67 

69 

, 25 

Nadul (Dom-Patni) 

2ft 

J7 

2 

980 

963 

998 

6 

10 

. 

56 

55 

50 

Bengal. 









1 




Baulyn , 

* 46(i 

648 

259 

544 

362 

741 

i 

1,585 

3,039 

85 

829 

623 

6,180 

Kayaslha . , 

1 

211 

c 

> 560 

66 

689 

440 

1 

934 

678 

1,325 

S3 

6(.7 

1 338 

; 1,320 

Braliirmn 

! 298 

j 467 

20 

1 762 

633 

974 

358 

737 

6 

483 

449 

520 

aidfroj) .... 

! iJi) 

1 

I 2GS 

1 

12 

J 861 

1 

782 

1 

j 988 

165 

328 


252 

268 

1 

210 

1 

Kubaittn (Chasi) . . 

A 

' 120 

1 

323 

1 1 

4 

1 

1 

! 870 

677 

1 889 

52 

1 

131 


230 

311 

80 

w 

P.d . . 

1 

1 94 

i 

! 182 1 

1 1 

6 

' 006 

1 

817 

1 896 

16 

! 29 

1 

i 170 

175 

100 

Babliaii . . 

1 

; «8 

166 ! 

0 

1 

834 

991 

13 

27 

1 

1 160 

160 

180 

Toll 

GO 

' 1 

1 

118 1 

1 

S 

1 

1 940 

882 

997 

26 

63 

• 

109 

113 

40 

Ob.indal or NamuBudra 

, 33 ' 

1 

64 ' 

1 ' 

1 

1 1 

967 

986 

999 

4 

9 

j 

1 

60 

62 

iO 

Kajbansi 

1 

1 

6U 

1 

969 

941 

999 

8 

6 


66 < 

56 

20 

tiolaha • 

1 

1 25 

1 

2 

1 976 

060 

998 

10 

20 

«■« 

46 

48 

40 

Saiital 

I 

2 

1 

! ? 

•• 

! 997 

, 993 

1 

1,000 

1 

« 

1 

••• 

6 

7 


ItERili. 






1 

1 




1 

i 

1 

Brahman (Akolu) j 

366 

595 1 

1 

47 

684 

106 

1 

j 

, 963 

620 

1,064 

16 

813 

700 j 

1.567 

Wain 1 „ ) 1 

309 1 

630 j 

8 

691 

' 470 1 

1 

38 

66 

• • 

687 

624 

267 

Pa than ( „ ) 

56 ' 

104 

7 

1 

944 

[ 

i 896 : 

; 993 . 

45 ' 

88 

2 

1 

124 

1 

122 

233 

Slukh ( „ ) ' 

62 

1 

97 ' 

1 

1 

7 1 

1 

948 


993 

1 

34 1 

66 

1 

1 . 

116 

j 

114 1 

288 

Tell (Amraoti) | 

1 

33 

64 1 

1 

1 r 

1 

967 

936 ' 

1 

i 999 1 

1 1 

6 

12 ‘ 


78 

76 I 

33 

Kunbi (Akola) 

33 ' 

1 

64 , 

2 

967 

920 

1 998 

1 

5 

9 

• •• 

78 

76 [ 

67 

Mall (Amraoti) 

22 * 

42 I 

1 

, 

978 

958 

1,000 

5 

0 

• a 

49 

49 


Mabar ( „ ) 

5 

u ' 

1 

1 

996 

991 

1,000 

2 

4 


11 

11 

'■■■■■■■ 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vl-cowf/f. 


Bombay. 

Van! (Qiijarat) • 

Prabhn • • • 

Bmhman • 

Native Cbriaiian • 
Bhatia (Sind) • 
Maealman 

Mamtha (Deccan) , 

•I (Bombay Fioper) 
,, Knnbi 

. Koh . . . 

I Dliod or Mabar . 

Bbbiia. 

Bnrmcso • • 

Talaing « 

Karen • • • 

' Sban • • • 

GLin • • • 

Kaolnn • • 

CENTRAL PR0V1H€£8, 

Bania « . 

Brabronn 

Sonar . • 

Maratha • 

Bairagi • • • 

Kalar • • « 

Qond .•••.* 


Chamar • 


NADBASo 


Lltonto. 


Cdacatlon by Selected Castes— ooit«<r. 

i m 


Kuvaia PBi 1.000 

NUMBll PEI 1( 

. IV Eve 

nto. Illiterate. 


BnraBian • 

719 

729 

t 710 

Brabman • « • 

808 

678 

44 

NaUi^e Christian • • 

109 

168 

SO 

Eammala • • • 

104 

807 

8 

Sbanan • . • 

-79 

164 

6 

A 

Msppilla • • • 

45 

87 

4 

Paraiyan • • • 

6 
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Number of institutions and pupils in 1801 and 1001, according to the Returns ot the 

Education Department. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Occupation. 


The Boope of the JReturtu 


tiun collected 


SOS. The subject of oooupation is without dou^t the most jCompUoated, aud Geaerai 
iu some respects, the least satisfactory of auy dealt with at the census, but before 
discussing it in detiiil it is necessary to explain briody the instructions which 
were issued with a view to obtaining the required information, and the plan 
adopted for .ite classification, the distribution of occupations according to a 
number of definite categories, under one or other of which every one of 
the innumerable entries found in the schedules should be classified. 

804. In 1891 the information on this subject was collected in a single tko nature of 
coluom of the schedule headed “ Occimation or means of subsistence,” and tlie 
following instructions were laid down for the guidance of the enumerators 

Enter hero the exaot dcoupation or means of livelihood of all males and females who 
do work or live on private property, snoh as hoaso'rent, pension, etc. In the ease of children 
an,! women who do no work, enter the occupation of tho hi^ of ‘their family, or of the person 
''who supports thorn, adding tho woid dependent,” but do not leave this column unfilled for 
any one, even an infant. If a parson have two or more oocnpations, enter only the chief one, 
except when a person owns or cultivates land in addition to another occupation, when both 
shomd be entered. 

“No vague terms should bo used, such as ‘ servioc,’ ‘ Govemment service,' ' shop'koeptng,' 

‘ writing * and ' labour,' etc., but tho exact servioe, the goods sold, the class of wnlnig or of 
labour must be stated. When a person's occupation is connected with agriculture, it should ho 
stated whether the laud is cultivated in person or let to tenants ; if ne be an agricultural 
'dahouror, it should bo stated whether he be engaged by the month or year, or is a ^y field 
labourer. Women who earn money by occupations independent of their husbands, such as spin* 
ning, selling fire-wood, oow-dung cakes, grass, or by noe landing, weaving, or domg house- 
work for wages should be shown under those occupations. If a person makes the articles he 
sells he should be entered as * maker and seller * of them. If a person lives on alms, it ^ould 
bo stated whether he is a xeligio^ mendi^t or an ordinary beggar. When a person is iii 
Government, railvray, or mumcipal service, tho special servioe should be entered first, and the 
word Government, railway, or munioipal, eto.> after it, as:— clerk, Ooveramont; sweeper, 
mumcipad; labourer, railway. If n peimn be temporarily out of employ, enter the last or 
ordinary oocupation.” 

At the present census three columns were provided*, as noted in the margin, 

two for the principal and subsidiary 
occupations, respectively, of actual 
workers, and the third for the moans of 
subsistenoe of dependenfs, or persona 
supported by the labour of others. The 
instructions for filling in these three 
columns were as follows : — 


Occur ATIOB 

OE HEAES OV 


IVII91IT1VOB or ACTUAL 

ISiMins of guUntonce 


ol dopondo on 



EdllEl 

rrluolpftl 

SatMldLEiT* 

workon 

9 

10 

11 




"Column 9 (Prindpai occufiotton of actual «Jor/fcar«;.— Enter tho prinoipsd occupation or 
of liveuliood oi all persons who ^ually do work or carry on businessj whether person- 
ally or by means of ^rvants^ or who live ou private property suth as house-rent, pension, etc. 
Tha eolnmn will be blank for depepdents. 

^ ColuMU 10 fSubitdiaty occupation of actual Enter hero any occupation which 

acboal workers pursue m addition to their principal occupation. If they have no such additional 
occupation, enter itf this column the word ' none? %o column will bo blank for dependents 

Column 11 f Means of cubsisfence <f dependents) — For those who do not work or carry 
on business, either pe^nally or by means of servants, and who own no private* projK^ity, enter 
principal oi^npation of ^o head of the family or of the person who sunportb them. The 
oolumn will be blank for adtad workers/^ 


Jjx tlio ioBtractions to supervisors these rules were thus ampliliod : — 

In column 9 general or mdefimte terms such a^ ‘service,^ ^shop-lcepiug,* 'wntmg,^ 
* labour,' etc., must be avoided. The enumeratoi should find out and state the exact kind of 
service, tho goods sold, the class of writing or labour 

If a man says his occupation is service, it is necessary lo distinguish • — 

(1) Government service, (2) Kadway service, (3) Mumcipal sorvioe, and (4) village 
servioe^ stating his rank and the nature of his work 
In the ease of domestio service the enumeratoi must state precisely the kind of sorvioe 
rendered* Femaouere should be shown as military or nvil, as the case may be. Pci sons who 
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live on the rent o£ lands or buildings in towns should be entered as landlords. Persons who 
live on money lent at interest or on stock, bonds, or otW securities, should bo f^wn as capitidists* 

“ In the case of agrioultoro distinguish — (1) Rent receivers, (2) actual cultivators, including 
« sharers, and (8) fidd Taboums, separating those regularly employed from those who work 
by the day or by the job. Xlardeners and growers of special products such as tea, betel, etc., 
should be entered separatdy. In the case of labourers, not being agricultural labourers, ^stin* 
guish earth-workers, labourers iu' mines, and opwatives in mills, etc , stating the kind of null or 
factory, such as jute mills, silk &ctories, etc. In the case of clerks the occupation of the clerk’s 
employer should bo noted. Accountants, cashiers, salesmen in shops, etc., dxould be shown 
separately. In the case of traders the kind of trade diould be carefully specified, and it should 
be stated whether thev make what i^hey deal in. < In the case of large manufactures show the 
proprietor as a nuinu&k^urer, and s^ify the branch of manu&cture, as cotton manufacturer, 
etc. For minor industries stete precisely the nature of the wojrk done, for example, whether 
a weaver weaves cotton, silk, carpets, etc , whether a bangle-maker makes bangles of glass or lac, 
and so on. 

“ Persons engaged iu home industries must be carefully distinguished from tiiose employed 
in nulls, whether large or small, and whether under European or native management. 

Women and cUdren who work at any occupation, of whatever kind not being an amuse- 
ment or of a purely domestic character, such as cooking, must be entered in this column, * 
whether th^ earn wages or not If a man has several subsidiary occupations, the enumerator 
should enter in column 10, only that on which he spends the most time In the case of 
dependents of a joint family, sevei^ members of which earn money, he should enter in column 
11 the principal occupation of the oldest. Servants should not be shown as dependent on the 
occupation of their master.'’ 

Apart from the arrangement of columns, the main point of difference * 
between tlve two sets of instructions is that in 1891 dual oooupations were 
entered only where one of them was connected with agriculture, whereas at the 
present census, the entry of all dual oboupations was provided for. The main 
object in view, however, was the simplification of the instructions, and in the 
general occupation tables no use was made of the additional information thus 
recorded.* 

305. The system of classification followed on the present occasion was based . 
on that devised by Mr. Baines in 1891, and explained by him as follows : — 

The object in view is to g^oup the entries in the census schedules as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the distnbution of occupations in India in general, and at the same time to allow room 
tor thollcsigaation of special features found only in oe^in provinces. It is superfluous, therefore, 
to dibcuhs the classification in use at the census of commumties further advanced in economic 
diifeientiation, or one based simply on the absti'act laws of sociological science The classifica- 
tion now published IS not altogether scientifiiadly correct, but it will serve its purpose if 'it 
collects under one head occupations known to bb ajb p ea^h ot huTr and keetps apart others 
which arc but nominally related. 

“ 2 . There are certidn clisses of occupations in India which require a few general remarks 
before the details of the scheme ate reviewed. In jithe fir^ place, Government service is so 
compr« Iiensive a term in this country, that for she purposes of classification it is necessary to 
restrict its application to tho functions wl^oh oasLot bo dissociated from the mam end of 
admiuistmtion~-protection and defence. Thus, special functions undertaken by the State in 
India beyond tho pnmary duties above quoted are to be classed, not under the head of Govern- 
ment service, but under thtir special designation. Fubho instruction will come under education, 
and enginocrmg, meteorology, agricultural trumng, medical practice, and administration 
under these heads respeotivdy. It will be almost impracticable to effect a complete s^iara- 
tion from the general title to which objection is raised above, as the combination of these 
s}KX‘ial functions with that of the mihtary or avil service of the Crown has been retained too 
closely m the schedules to admit of discrimmation ; but, as far as possible, the principle above 
enunciated should be rigorously applied It is the same with the service of local and municipal 
bodies, where only persons actually engaged m administration should be entered under th&se 
titles. Engineers and road overseers or supervisors, samtary inspectors or surveyors, sohool- 
mastors and vaocinators, all have their speoipl groups, irrespei^ive of the source from which 
their salary is diawn If the extent to which m India the functions of the State are 
exercised beyond the limits of protection be in question, the better source of mformation 
will be the penodical lists published by tbe Government of its employes, rather than a 
census return. , 

'' 3. A second class of oocnpation« needing spedal treatment is the very larg^ one of what 
have been called * village industries,’ one great characteristic of which is that the same person 
both makes and sells Amongst the most important of these come the brass-smith, black- 
smith, cotton weaver, potter, ^ner, carpenter, and the like, representing, with their fellows, 
tho bulk of the artizan class throughout the country Owing to the extension of towns, 
it 18 misleading to group such occupations under what would he otherwise an obviously suitable 
title, and some artizans mdeed may have totally changed the chaxaoter of the occupation on 
emigrating from the simple community to which they originally ministered It has, theiefwe, 
been thought advisable to make no difference m the classification between those who make 


* A limited uio was of it in special tables prepared in several provinces 
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and those who sell special goods^ though in the sub-divieionai groups there is room for 
the general dealer^ the commercial agents, and other middlemen, wnd also for that class 
of dealers known by a spedal name in each province, which supplies certain articles which arc 
almost invariably associated together throughout the country. 

4. After the above general remarks, the scheme may be thken up in detail. In the Ciastes. 
first place, the aggregate of the vanous means of livelihood are divided into the following 
main Classes * 


* A*— Government. 

B.-~ Pasture and agriculture. 

C«*«>PerBOnal services. 

B.*— The preparation and supply of material substanoes. * 

B.— Commerce and the transport of persons, goods, and messages, and* the storage of 
goods: 

F.-> Professions, learned, artistic, and minor 

G'.'~' Indefinite occupations, and means of subsistence independent of occupation. 

Of these, the first and fourth are the most compheated, though, making allowances for the 
defective return in certain cases, the former should be nearly freed nom all but those 
who can rightly be class^ in it. The fourth has had to be minutely sub-divided lest confusion 
should arise. 

6. Subordinate to the seven Classes come 24 Orders, as shown marginally, bracketted tiers 


according to their respective main heads. The first few explain themselves As 
regards the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the object which the article or service 

IS intended for is placed 
ORDERS. more prominently than 

C I. Adnunistnitioii. XIII Metals soaprecions stones. S® 

Ai II. Defence. XIV. Glasa pottery, and stone ^ the ^bet-hand, from 

I III. Forei^ and feadatoiy State pv ware. the twelfth to the seven- 

gervico. XV. Wood, cane, and leayes. teonth, the latter is re- 

bJ IV Cattle-breeding, etc XVI Dmije, gnma etc garded as more character- 

VI POTroml'^icee. j. f XVIII Commfflr’ee. the occupation 

VII Food and dnnk XIX Transport and storage. than the object for which 

VIII Lifsht, firing, and forage f XX. Learned and artistic pro- the prepared article i» 

„ IX. Bmldinge Pj fesnons intended. The distinc- 

D X Vehicles and vesBoiB (. XXL Sports and amnaements. vo 

XI Supplementary require- r XXII Complex occupations * .. ^urs , nven- 

ments Q < XXlll. Indefinite occupations. tional ^ only and not 

XII. Textile fahncB and dress C XXIV. Independent oi work* economio, as in both 

• Xn the Imparlal rvtupoE tbii was omitted, and Oidor XXlll waa divided Into XXlI«-QeDerml OrdCTB tho makers a^d tllC 

Lshoari aud XXlll— IndeQaite or diarepatable SCilerS OI an article are 


I. Administration. 

II. Defence. 

III. Foreign and feudatoiy State 1% 
servico. 

IV Cattle-brooding, etc 

V Agriculture 

VI Personal services. p 

VII Food and dnnk ^ \ 

VIII Light, firing, and forage \ 

IX. Buildings F^ 

X Vehicles and vessels { 

XI Supplementary require- j 

ments G • 

XII. Textile fabncB and dress ^ 


XIII Ifetals and precious stones* 
XIV. Glass, pottery, and stone 
ware. 

XV. Wood, cane, and leaves. 
XVI Drugs, gums, etc 
XVII Leather. 

' XVIII Commerce. 

XIX Transport and storage. 

XX. Learned and artistic pro- 
fessions 

XXI. Sports and amusements. 
XXII Complex occupations * 
XXlll. Indefinite occupations. 

. XXIV. Independent oi work* 


* Xn ihfi Im; 
Lshoar, sud XX 


ImjMrlBl TVturoE tbii wan omitted, and Oidor XXlll was divided Into XXlI— Qenerml 
XXili— Indeanite or diarepatable 


cx)mbiiied, and it is only 

in the eighteenth that epcoial mention is made of those who return themBelves as exclusively 
engaged in distribution. 

** 6. The classification next passes into sub-orders, and, where still further definition is Suh-orders 
thought necessary, into groups below the suborders Of the latter, there are 77, which arc 
shown, with their groups, in Appendix A. In some respects th^ are the most important items 
of the scheme, aud it is possible that, with oareful classification, the Imperial tables may be 
based on them, leaving detail below groups for supplements^ or provincial returns. At all 
events, beyond a few generally prevalent occupations, it is prolwble that each Province will be 
best served by being given discretiOD to select under each group the items it considers most 
typical or otherwise important m the constitution of its population. B^ore this is done, however, 
every oorupation and means of livelihood returned will have to be catalogued for classification, 
so that nmformity up to the point mentioned above may be ensured. 

7 In Appendix B is given a sample of the application of the scheme to a collection of 
items found m two or three of the Census Reports of 1881. It is not to be confounded with 
a complete index, sueh as was attempted on the last occasion, but will nevertholess serve as a 
general guide m prepanng the detailed catalogues presenbed for the present census in Appendix 
B,Tage 12 of Circular M. 

“ 8. A very important point to bo dealt with in connection with the tabulation of occupations Oecupatwns 
in India is how to deal with an occupation shown conjointly with' some description of agrienl- combined 
tuie, or with the possession of land, or, again, which is locally known to be always combined 
with another non-agricultnral occupation, of apparently quite a distinct character. It st'ems. 
advisable to show all of the former class in the mam return under their rcspcctue special 
headings, and in a supplementary return to show them with the agricultural connection as the 
main head, and the special occupation subordinate to each several sub division of the former 
For example We may have a pleader who is a non-cultivating landowner, a money- Icndei 
who is also a non-cultivating landowner, a carpenter who is a cultivating tenant, and so on In 
the general return these wDl appear under the items of pleader, money-lender, and carpenter 
respectively. In the supplementiuy return, after the total number of non-oultivating land- 
owners who have no other occupation returned agmnst them, will come the pleader, and after 
him the money-lender, whilst the carpenter will occupy a corresponding position under the head 
of ^Itivating tenant. In this way the total number of landowners and tenants and their 
famihes, so for as the oeusus return is correct, will be obtained without detracting from the roll 
of the occupations which probably take up an equal or greater portion of the time of the person 
returmng noth. As regards the second class, no general heads can be prescribed, as the 
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combinations may differ in every province. Notorious instances are those of the tanner and 
shoemaker, shejjierd^ and blanket«'weavor, and, as shown by Mr Ibbelson for the Punjab, the 
fisheiman, water-earner, and public cook Where the caste is used to denote the occupation, 
theie need be no difficulty in providinpr a special heading for the complex functions in question. 
In other cases, local knowl^ge should be called iu to point out which arc the occupations almost 
always oombinod togethei, and theto can be demarcated by a special note to tho return. The 
instniction, however, that only the mam cccumtion should be entered in the schedule, is against 
the chance of obtaining a complete return ox non-agricultural combinations. All the same. 
Provincial Superintendents should suggest as soon as possiblo the heads of this class which they 
find can he distinguished in their rcspectivo Provinces * 

At the present census the main division of occupations into Glasses, Orders 
and Suh-ordors described above remained unchanged ond the only alteration 
consisted of the division into two of one of Mr. Baines* " Classes” and of two 
of his “ Sub-orders.” In the case of groups, however, although the genoml 
arrangement was maintained, there were many alterations in detail f some of the 
old groups were amalgamated or transferred to other sub-orders, while on the 
other hand, new groups were provided with the object of distinguishing 
(a) makers from sellers and (d) workers in factories from those engaged in. hand 
industries. The scheme as thus itevised, comprises 7 ‘ Classes,* 24 ‘ Orders,’ 79 
‘ Sub-orders,’ and 620 ‘ Groups.* ^ 

Dual Occupa- 306. It Iios already been stated that the only general use made of the return 

tions Qp occupations was in cas^ where one of them was agricultural. In 1891 
the non-agricultural occupation was, in all such oases, taken for the purpose of 
the gener^ occupation table, and a sepairate return was prepared showing for each 
occupation the number of persons pursuing it in conjunction with agriculture. At 
the present census, dual occupations have been returned only for actual workers ; 
the latter liave been classed according to tHeir principal occupations, whether 
agricultural or otherwise, and columns have been added to show the number of 
persons entered under each non-agrioultural head who depend jiartly on agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary means of livelihood. In other words the figures given at 
the present census for rent-payers and rent-receivers represent the total number 
who retiirned these occupations as their principal means of support, whereas in 
1891 the corresponding groups included only those who suhsistm solely on these 
pursuits. The number of persons who follow agriculture as an accessory to 
some other oocuiiation has been shown against the occupation concerned, but in 
only one province have the corresponding figures been given for persons whose 
main occupation is agricultural, hut who aie partially dependent on other means 
of livelihood. This subject will he further discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 
Workora and 307. The Other important departure from the procedure followed in 1891 was 
Dependents rospcct of the distinction between workers and dependents In 1881, workers 
only were dealt with in the occupation table, hut the results were so unsatis- 
* factory that it was resolved at the next enumeiation to endeavour to secure a 

return, not of the persons actually engaged on each occupation, hut of the 
pei'sons supported or maintained by it. The reasons which led to this decision 
were summarized by Mr. Baines as follows : — 

Before discussing the results of the enumeiation of India by occupation, as quahfied 
hy the above general admissions of imperfection, some explanation is necessary of the scope 
of (he Tcinrns and of tho system on which they were prepared, because important innovations 
hn\o been introduced into both since the preceding census. It has been stated above that 
the objGt t of tho present census was to obtain a view of the supporting power, at the tim^ of 
the census, of each means of bvehhood, whereas in 1881 the return was that of workers only, 
and .persons of, so to speak, independent means. Thus no less than 63 per cent, of the popnla- 
tioii, or, as the loturn was by sexes, 37^ per cent of the males, and 601 of tbe females, was 
ex4. laded. If, therefore, the total strei^h of any particular group was in question, such as, 
for instance, the agncultural or the artizan class, leconrse to approximation was necessary; 
and this had to bo based on estimates of tho probable number of heads of families, and of the 
uumenoal strength of their le^^tiective households. As there was no general tabulation of 
Qicupation by age, except in a few of the larger towns, the above computations bad to 1^ 
] ureiy conje^ural, and the postulates and i^ethods of oalculation differed in each province. 
But even as a record of the working population only, the lesults, in the opinion of the Super- 
intendents of the census operations, in their respective provinces, were very defective, and so 
lar as the return of working females ifi ooncemed, the fig^ures were found by Sir W. Chichele 
Plowdon, tho then Ceneiis Commissioner for India, to be unworthy of examination A few 
tacts m confirmation of this view may as well he cited, which will show that the abandonment 
of the former syst cm was neither promature nor based on inadequate pibunds. First of ah, 
of course, stands the inconsistency, of practice in regard to the entry of the cccupation of 
women which i<, hated to .i great extent on social consideiations. "Whoic there is a strong 
and wel* detined hnc drawn between the upper and the lower grades of eocicty, owing to 
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distinctions of caste or race, the women who actually do work are gi^nerally returned as workers 
in the lower section only, although they may be similarly enga^red in various occupations in 
many of the higbei classes. On the oilier hand^ Iheie is noted a geneial tendency to return 
the women of the middle classes, all over India, as following the occupation of the head of 
theii household^ whether they actually do so or not This last factavas one of the inducements 
to adopt the scheme of icturn indicated hy this inclination Then, again, the distinction 
between the principal and his dejicndentB or shareis is much yalued in certain occupations, so 
the chief woiker, especially the arbizan, is disposed to ignore, in making the return, the aid 
tendered by the others with whom he may be connected There is a similar moonsisteney with 
regard to occupations dependent on the land. In some cases, the nominal occupant will alone 
he recognised, and the rest of the family returned as labourers, whereas m others, where the 
l>artioipation of the soil is based on different principles, th^ number of hccup;sDts or sharers 
will include all who have any interest therem, irrespective of the position of the patriarch 
The young children of agriculturists, too, are as often as not entorw as grazieis, though their 
attention is gratuitously devoted to the family live-stock only. Elsewhere, they will be found 
to have been omitted from the workers altogether, or letumed, in some instances, as farm 
servants Other cases of a similar tendency can be adduced, but, on the whole, they reduce 
themselves to the above categories of inconsistency of treatment of subordinate or subsidiary 
interest in the family means of livelihood " 

308. The instructions of 1891 provided for the entry of the word “ dependent *' 
after the occupation noted against non- workers, but this was merely in order 
to make matters easier for the enumerators, who would otherwise have been 
puzzled by the incongruity of showing, for instance, an infant as a cultivator 
or a female as a soldier, and m the course of tabulation the distinction was 
neglected altogether. At the same time the persons returned against eacli 
occupation were classified by sex and also by three age groups — ‘ 0 to 5 ‘ 6 to 15 

and ‘ 15 and over ’ — and it was thought tliat this would affo^ a fairly accurate 
idea as to the number of persons who were actual workers • In several pro- 
vinces, and especially in Bengal, regret was expressed by tlic Provincial Super- 
intendents at tlio failure to tabulate workers and dependents separately At 
the present census, therefore, actual workers have ogam been distinguished 
from dependents ; the latter, however, have not been left out of account but 
have been tabulated under the occupations from which they derive their 
sup{)ort. We have thus, os in 1891, a return of the total population supported 
by each occupation, and also, as in 1881, a return of the number of persons 
actually following each occupation The distinction by age, introduced in 1891 
in lieu of a return of actual workers, has been abandoned, as no longer necessary, 
but on the other hand a new table has been prepared in some provinces showing 
occupations classified according to caste. 

309 Having now explained at sufficient length the character of the inf or- LiiuliutioiiK 
mntion asked for and the manner in which it was tabulated, wc will proceed to __ 
consider its signification and the value to he attached to it. In the first place it d) Fi^jura, 
must be remembered that all that the census can tell us is the distribution of the ®’*‘ 
population according to occupation on a single daj", and this will vary grcatlji' 
according to the season of the year. Amongst the great class of landless 
labourers the means of livelihood changes with the season, and the same man may 
be at one time a field-labourer, at another time an earth-digger, and again a 
porter, saltjietre-worker, paddy-husker, plfZfci-bearer, firewood-collector, etc. ; 
so that the head under which ho will appear in the Occupation Table dexicnds 
on the date fixed for the enumeration Some occupations, such as indigo 
n^nufacture and jute pressing, which at certain seasons afford employment to 
large numbers, were practically obliterated at the census, which was taken on 
the 1st March, while otheysi such as earthwork or the milling of rico in llangoon 
which was then at its height, were unduly magnified t 

310. Secondly, it is far from being the rule that each person follows only i>i) TSoy 
one specified occupation. The division of labour has not yet proceeded ^ ‘'O' p/ini-Tpai 
far in India, and the same man often combines several pumiits wliicli m uuanB ut * 
Europe would be quite distinct, and which are shown in different paits of the "upport 
Occupation Scheme. The fisherman, for instance, is often a boatman , the niont'y- 
lender, a landowner ; the cultivator, a day hd)Ourer ; the village chaukidnr, a 
cultivator, and the like. It would have been impossible to deal with all such 
oases and it has already been explained that the only dual occu}>otions gi ncrally 

• The Age distnbut^jWi though given in the Provinciul, und mobt of tho Voluitios was n^'i shown in 

the Occupation Table for India as a whole , . . , 

■f According to the census there were only 8,24*'* uorkers m indjgo factories but in the r inanci cl and 

Commeroial Statistics for British India (Ninth issue) the nuuibei of penwns thus employetl during 
placed at 210,333 
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tabulated were those where the subsidiary pursuit was agricultural. In other 
cases only the main occupation was looked to.* 

It follows that the census tables purport to show, not the total number of 
persons who follow each avocation, cither alone or conjointly with something 
else, but merely the mimber who returned it as their chief means of subsistence t 
Thus in llengal the total number of i illage chaukidars according to the police 
returns was 162,287, but oill} 88,930 were entered under this head in the main 
occupation table The difference is duo to the fact that in many eases the persons 
thus employed, who are seldom able to live solely on their pay, which never 
exceeds six, and^is sometimes only two, rupees per mensem, reported some 
other pursuit* to be their prmciiial one A special table showing the subsidiary 
occupations of cultivators and field labourers indicates that 86,434 persons 
entered under these heads were also chaukidars and there must have been 
about 27,000 more who returned fishing, general labour or some other form ol 
employment as their principal means of support. 

311. The same remarks apply to the numerous cases of occupations of 
a mixed character which are not specially provided for in the scheme ; 
these had to be assigned, more or less arbitrarily, to one or otlier of si'veral 
special heads shown in the scheme under either of which they might be classed 
with almost equal propriety The shepherd, for example, finds a place in one 
group, in Order IV, and the blanket-weaver in another, in Order XII, but it is 
the rule rather than the exception for the same man to combine the two functions 
The Mall or garland-maker also makes fiowers of pith and fireworks , and money- 
lending ahd grain-dealmg arc in many parts merely different aspects of the 
same business. There arc moreover certain recognised shops which have no 
corresponding equivalent in English, such as tliat known in llengal as a 
manohdri dokdn In 3801 the keepers of such shops appear to Imebcen tieated 
as stationers , but although stationery is sold, this is by no means the only, or 
indeed the most important, class of goods dealt in ; amongst oIIkt articles, may 
bo mentioned clocks, chairs, glass, glass bangles, looking-glasses, enamdled plates, 
toys, biscuits, caps, buttons, stockings, handkerchiefs, shoes, biiislies, woollen 
goods, tobacco, soap, perfumery, tin boxes, walking-sticks, and Jmkkds , and at the 
present census they have been classed as geiu'ral dealers in the Imperial table 

Not only was llicre miicli miceidaiiity in assigning to a jiarticiilai* giouj) 
persons returned as living by these mixed occupations not ])rovided IVn in tin* 
scheme, but it*was ottcii clear that the occupation named by the enunieraloi 
was only one of several actually followed. Thus a Dom is a scaienger and .i 
drummer as well as a basket-maker, and his ivifc is .an aecouclieusc, Imt both 
would often be entered under only one of these heads M,iny persons who deal 
in various kinds of goods and also lend money were often returned eitlior as 
money-lendors or .is dealers in some special .articles In Madras — 

“ The ordinary vernacular tcim tor the village cobbler is ‘ and it would never 

occur to an enumerator that this was an inadequate description of a man’s ocmpaiion Put 
in the scheme leather-dyers, shoe, boot, and sandal-makers, taimers and curriers, sellers of manu- 
factured leather goods, sellers of bides, boms, bristles, and bones, water-bag, w'cll-bag, buck* t 
and ghee-pot makers are all difforentiatod.« The village colhlcr is probably an^ or all of thesi 
by turns, and it was not easy to ontun* that the entry ‘ ehakktltyan * was always consislently 
classified under the most appropriate of these beads ** 

312 The inaccuracy of the entries in the schedules is a fertile source of 
error. I'here is throughout India much confusion of thouglit between a • 
man’s caste, which connotes his traditional occupation, and the means ol 
livelihood hy which he actually subsists. A man of the barber caste will often 
call himself a barber, even wlien his income is mainly derived from agriculture 
or some other employment, and a Brdhman, especially if a mendicant, will say 
he is a priest, even though he may never have exercised any priestly function 
beyond perhaps dipping his toe m a bowl of water for the delectation of some pious 
Sudra, who will not break Jus last until he has had a draught of water thus 
sanctified. In the Punjab Mr. Itose considers that the figures for scavengers 

•In thf Punjpb, United Provinces, Assam, etc, a limited number of aolerted dual occupationfl were 
tabulated and m liengol a return uas prepared of the non- agricultural octupations of persons mainly agricul- 
turibts 

t The same difl5i.iilly (xisls in England also and Dr. LongstafT ha« suggested that it should bo mot by 
enLoriiig the person under holh headings, making llio requisite eorroction when totalling the ocoupiiions 
i'^tu litb in biatirilics, page 224) This, however, would involve an amount of elaboration which would not be 
posiibU ir till time allowed. 
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have ])oori swollen by the wholesale inclusion of Chuhras, who arc })y traditional 
oocu])ation sweepers, l)ut who in praotioe move oiten live by a^ioultural 
labour In the same province the blacksniiHi, or “ Lohar,” by caste is often a 
carj)cnter, or “ Tarkhan,” by ocouj[)ation and, if asketl his trade, will reply Lohar 
Tarkhan, so that it is a matter of pure cliancc under which head he is shown. 

'I'herc is also a good deal of intentional mis-statement* and the occupation which 
IS considered the more respectable is often returned instead ol that which is really 
the principal means of subsistence. For example a person who possesses a minute 
holding of Land would return himself as a cultivator, even though for nine months 
of the year he supported himself by working as a Moolie, and ih. 3k1[adraB toddy 
drawers and leather workers are said in some cases to have described them- 
selves as agriculturists. 

313 The above causes of error arc bad enough, but even more mistakes arc (^) 
probably diufto the vagueness and want of precision with which occupations “ 
arc* described In sinte of all the care taken to prevent it, the schedules literally 
teemed with words which conveyed no definite meamng whatever, and the 
classification of which was a matter of great uncertainty. Thus in Hengal it 
IS stated that — 

“ Enlnos wich as fsaraddi (farmer), peoDj ooitraetoi, mistrh (artificer), co oho and chdkan 
(scivice) wore \<Ty oommoii Thoie weic numerous other entiies which, though not to ^ague 
.lb tlic above, could btill bo cla'ibcd undei bcveral diffeient hcadb of the ‘•cherne, buch as railway 

• oolic, doctoi (unspecified), mendicancy (uiibpecihed), ongiucei, tcrvico in mill, cloth-bcller, 
knslit-maua , gu-iakx/iyak, kaila-btkratf (kaila means ‘charcoal’ ab w«*ll as ‘ coal ’), ^wood-seller 
and flic like Many of thcbO terms wcic niobt dilhcultto deal with, and although a clue was 
(.Hi ‘11 furnished by the locality where the pcisou wob enumerated, oi by' the caste, bcx and 

• 'thci ciitriob HI) tlie slip li^lating to him, it was inevitable that there bhould be a considerable 
amount of guossingj and it would be absurd to pnlend that in every ease the persons couceincd 
U( le assigned to the light groups in tlio occupation bcheme All that can bo said is that we 
(bd the best Ave could, and that, eonsidermg the large iiumbeis dealt with, it maybe hojicd 
that the niibtakeb which occuned to some extent cancelled one anothei.’* 

Similarly in Madras Air. Fimicis writes * — 

‘ I’he masJ < £ the people here arc totally ilhteiate, and proiiortionately maeenrate The 
n iti\o of South Imlid’s idea of the way to fix the tunc o£ day at which an event occurred ib to 
saA ll'al it hapjioiied when the sun was so many p.ilmyra trees high m the heavens, ami persons 
with faUfh rudimentary notions of exactnesb as this can liardly be expected to give a clear ac- 
loiint ol then m<‘ans of subbibtcnoe, especially when these are numeious or complex. The scho- 
duh s consequently contained thousands of the vaguest enti les which could not possibly be really 
sat I s.farti>rily classified Foi instance, the entry ‘cotton busine's 'might mean that the person 
rcfcircd to was a weavci oi cotton cloths, oi of cotton larpets, or of cotton tape , or, on the other 
haml tbit he was a cotton-cleaiior, a cottou-spmner, .a cotton-sizcr, a cotton dyer, or a cotton- 
talciulcici, luller, or printer, or even that he was a dealer in cotton, or cotton cloths, or cotton 
(Iiu‘.id. Yet the gioupb in the Sub-order 4<0 — Cotton, and elbcwhero leqiure all such persons to 
be diffc'icntiated. ‘ Smith,' again, might mean gold-smith, brass-smitli, copper-smith, whih'- 
Miiith, Ol black-smith ‘ Estate coolie ' might mean that the individual was employed on a 
( uifio cslato, or a ten estate, or a cinchoua estate, or on one where all three of these products 
WCIC giown. ‘ Clerk' might mean any one of the 29 difteicnt kiudb ot clerks provided tor in 
the vaiioii paits of the occupation scheme. I' lfty similar cases could easily he instanced 

“ Sometimes, no doubt, the caste entry in the schedule would help m the determination of 
the meaning of vague entries of this description ‘ Weaver' may mean cotton -weaver, or silk- 
wea\ci, ora weavoi of yute gunny-bags, or ot grass mats, oi of goats’ hair blankets, and 
all «t these have to be distinguished It, howovei, the caste entry was Patnul the odds were 
laigoly in favour of the individual being a silk-weaver, as Patnuls usually weave in tbat mate- 
rnal tody, while if it was Kuntba it was practically certain that he wove nothing hner than 
blankets. In the absence of any such assistance the only course open was to classify weavers 
unsjiecilied as weavers of cotton, on the ground that it was more probable that they wove 
cotton than any other material " ** 

314. The ellorts made to distinguish betivoen makorb and Selim’s and hotii een fvu Uncer- 
workers in factories and those engaged in the corresponding home industi ies 
luve not met Mith very gre.it success So far as village occupations .irc con- miUoisand 
ceincd, thoir most cliaracteristic feature is that the same person is the inanufao- 
turoT and also the retail healer The confectioner tor example makes his^oikers 
sweets and sells them ; the potter retails the earthen vessels ivliieli lie moulds, 
the person wiio makes bangles also vends them, and the lisliernian usually lum- 
self takes to market the lish IV hich he catches The ditUciiIty o± drawing the 
line between the tvyo iuuctions is dwelt on bv the Sii})cnnteudents of all the 
larger provinces There is a similar consensus ot opinion icgarding the attempt 
to obtain a separate return ot workers in laetoru's, and Mr. Fianeis says '‘the 
statistics of workers in factories must be iiankly admitted to bo fai below any 
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others in Talile XV in point of accuracy, not to say cntiiely M’ortbless ” 
Only 118 pci^sons weie shown as working in the carpet factonciiof Amritsar city, 
and Mr Itose thinks that the rules must have been misinterpreted and the term 
taken to apply only to places in which machinery is employed The discrepan- 
cies between the results of the census and those furnished in the Return of Large 
Industries published by the,l>irootor General of Statistics are olten very marked, 
and as the latter are specially coUected and may be presumed to bo fairly acou- 
rato, it is a question whether any useful purpose is served by attempting to 
obtain similar details tJii*ougli the agency of the census 

»15 Even if^the original jeturn had been clear and free from error there was 
still ample room for mistakes m the course of compilation The system of clas- 
sifioatioii varied. In some \)rovinccs the Superintendent himself passed orders 
as to the group to be assigned to each ocoupation found in the schedules, the 
occupations with their classification being entered in an alphabetical index, 
which was added to and re-written from time to time, wdiilo in others the duty 
was delegated to the officers in charge of tabulation centres or to sclcotcd subor- 
dinates Under the latter system imifonnity was impossible, and even where 
the work was done on the basis of an alphahdtical index passed liy the Super- 
intendent himself, there was still ample room for mistakes. In the first place, 
the men who sorted the slips might neglect the rule whioh required that each 
occupation should he entered exactly as it was found on the slip, and might add 
together items which, though apparently similar, were exhibited m diffcrenl, 
groups of the occupation scheme Secondly the men who afiixed the grouii 
numbers might rely on their memory, instead of consulting the index, and so 
make mistakes; and thirdly, the process of compiling such a vast array of sepa- 
rate items • was a very elaborate one, and there was continual danger of niispost- 
ing In most provinces the system of check was sufiicient to ensure the detei*- 
tion of a largo proportion of the misbikes which wore made, but iheve must al- 
ways have been a certain residuum of error. 

316. Tlio above observations will become more clear if a few praotioal 
instances aio given of the effect of differences of classification and of the way in 
which mistakes can creep m In Bengal many labourers who were shown as 
‘ oooRes nnspeoified ’ in 1891 , have at this census been classed under the agricullural 
head and the result is tliat/ nearly 5 million persons have been shown in (Jrder V as 
farm-servants and field -labourera compared with rather more than a million and 
a lialf in 1891, while Order XXII contains three million persons less than it 
did on that occasion. In Madras, tho iiuinber of general labourers has doohnocl, 
m comparison with 1891, from about 2 a millions to liaK a million while tlu* 
agricultural labourers numbci 7^, as compared with t, millions In Kajpu- 
tana C’aptain Banneraian says — 

“ While the watchmen and wciglnnen have mcicai^ed, the porters have great ly diminished. 
Difforenoi* of clasi-ifhdtion seemN to bo the mam cause, for it .tjipcars that in I89t many ot tho 
tield-lahourers were classed as potters, the entry m the schedules having been simply the < om- 
pichensive teim niazdut 

111 Burma the number of field- labourers has risen ironi 682,000 to 1,322,000, 

but liere the inercraent is due maiidy to 
the entry under this head of “ cultivators 
pure and simple,” who might mort^ 
accurately ha\o been classed as “rent- 
fayers ” , the number of poisons under 
this latter head, as well as that of rent- 
receivers, is now absurdly small, and the 
aiigregate number of persons shown as 
having an interest in land is less than 
a quarter as g^reat as it was ten yearn 
ago In Gujarat, “a province where 
teiianeies tiro common, the hall nullion tenants registered in 1891 have been 
j<*diic(‘d 570 and it ispiohahlo th.it .a considerable proportion of the tenants 
have been wrongly cJassctl as labourert. ” The vague entry of “ service,” whicli 
may mean praetioally anyilung, but in Bengal at least comparatively seldom 
retm’s to domestic employment, vias shown in that province, at the present 


In 1891 I 

Jjatiil occupiiitn . {' 

Tenuntb and hIi « 737,003 i 

Total 3 , 270,787 

In IJtU , 

Kent -receivers • 7ld'S08 

Kent payers i,24.> 

Ti»rAL . 717,753 


’ \^ ith r 20 ^roaps ot (u ( upal ion two Maxes, and Hcparaio entries lor workers, workers partmUy agrioiiltuiists, 
and lUjandtiil^, there t W ob inanj as 8,000 stpiiratc headings lor each unit of compilation 
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oengus, under a separate heading amongst “ indefinite oooupations ” in Order 
XXIII; this Order thus ineludes 216,000 persons who in 1891 were apparently 
entered under the “Miscellaneous ’’group of Order VI — Personal and. Domestic 
Services. In the Punjab a marked decline in the number of petty Government 
servants is accounted for on the hypothesis that the enumerators in many oases 
entered “ service ’’ without iurther details. In Sind, in 1891, all cultivators who 
personally disposed of their produce were classed as gmin dealers. In the 
Punjab grain dealers now number 339,852, compared with 36,274 in 
1891 and the only reasonable explanation seems to lie in some similar freak 
of classification In the same Prorince the deoline in the number^ of furniture 
dealers from 4,765 to 479 is said to point to some eiTor in tabulating the results, 
and a similar explanation alone can account for the presence of 209 shipowners 
in Nahan, 118 insurance agents and under- writers in Gujranwala and 53 piano- 
tuners in tile Chendb Colonj In Madras the figures for farm servants arc 
“most untrustworthy,” and some districts show no prisoners in their jails. 

The Assam returns fail to show any coal miners in the Khasi Hills, while those 
for Burma include 6,415 vermin and animal catchers who appear to have no real 
existence. In Bombay the decline in the number of mechanics from 9,911 to 
5,861 is “ hardly „.prediblo.*’ Speaking of the previous census Mr. Enthoven 
writes : — 

" All the pig bteedere and dealers of the Presidonoy, with a few trifling exceptions, are 
shown to be in Bolgapm, and consist of 9 males and 807 females. Half the population sup- 
ported by piano-tun^g are found in the Sholapnr District, and are women. The sale of 
photographic appar^us supports 380 persons, 163 of whom are m the Panch Mahals, and they 
are almost exclusively females 

“ If a refercnceis made to Table XV, Part I -A for 1901, it will be seen that there are now 
only 18 persons returned as supported by pig breeding in the whole of the Presidency, exclusive 
of Native Slates , that females dependent on piano-tuning are, no longer to be found m Shola- 
pnr; and th.it the sale of photographic apparatus has ceased to offer an attractive liielihood to 
the female population of the Panch Mahals To put this in other words, Mr Dreiv^s “ strange" 
entries were obviously slips in the Abstraction/officos. Doubtless the blip system mtroduced on 
this occasion has afforded a greater measure! of security than formerly existed against such 
errors. But the object of referring to them here is to draw attention t o the great risk of in- 
correct entries when very large figures are being elaborately classified Prom this point of view, 
it IB iisolcss to trace in too great detail the variations in entries under occupatiunal groups from 
census to census The broad distinctions between classes, and perhaps orders are in most cases 
maintained without great difficulty. Purther down the classification basis becomes uncertain, 
and the conclnsion which can legitimately be based, in most instances, on an extraordinaiy 
difference in the number entered at the two censuses, is merely that the increase is owing to there 
being more, or the decrease to there being loss.” 

The Bombay table for the present census is not altogether free from similar 
improbabilities. Thus in iron foundries the superior staflP is placed at 4,130 
while theie are only 267 persons shown as operatives , there are 11,322 owners, 
managers and superior st^ attached to clothing agencies, but only 4,208 ope- 
ratives and other subordinates, and hi mrated-water factories the coriespondmg 
figures are 4,100 and 431. 

317. I have drawn attention to these points at some length in order to show Proponed 
how useless it is to expect from the Census detailed statistics of occupation. In 
his report on the Census of India in 1891 Mr. Baines wrote • — honinfuti^rt 

** It may bo gathered from these remaiks that a high value is not attached to the results 
of ^he census of occupation This is true, and the opinion is not confined to those who ha\u 
had the administiation of the operation in India alone. In some of the countries m Europe the 
subject IB excluded altogether from the enumeration, and in one at least, wliiidi need not be 
named, much forethought and many elaborate instruf^ons were rewarded by re^ultb i^ith nhiih 
the census authorities thought it advisable not to mislead the public, by including nith the rett 
In, Germany, as well as in the United States, it has been decided that a comprehensive industrial 
survey, obtamed by dint of detailed enquiry, spread over a considerable time, is preferable to the 
rough and ready return which is all that it falls withm the capacity of a synchronous census to 
furnish.” 

Similarly, in the report on the Census of England and Wales in 1891 (page 
35) it is said that— 

** A. census ..does not supply data which are suitable for minute classification or admit 
of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is reasonable to expect from data so col- 
lected 18 that they shall give the means of drawing such a picture of the occupational distribu- 
tion of the people as ^all be fairly true in its mam lines, though little value can be attached to 
the detailed features. It is not wise to demand from a material a result for the production of 
which it 18 unsnited.^' 
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CHAPTER VI — OCCUPATION 


Utffcionce to 
htntiht iCb 


In a paper road l)oFoi^> the Royal Statistical Society * Mr. Rain(is rex>o.itcd 
ilio opinion lliat dctoilod information as to the industrial orj^aui/iation of a 
country cannot ho obtained hy llie niacUinoi'y of the cfonoral census, and in the 
discussion which follouasd the reading of this paper, Sir Kolieit Giifen expressed 
agreement with IMr. Raines as to the undcsir.ibility of aticmpting to do much 
regarding occupaiions in an ordinaiy census, and admitted tliat, if an elaborate 
enquiry were desired, it could only be earned out by a separate proceeding, quite 
outside the census and conducted by a different staff. 

All that can be expected, or that should be attempted, is a broad general 
division of the [lopulation under a few main heads. Accuracy in details cannot 
he looked for, and it is not claimed by any of the Provincial Superintendents. 
Mr. Francis for example writes as follows • — 

“ The broad totils o£ ClaeeeB and Orders, which are those which are mainly required for 
adminiBtrative purposes, will be found to be reliable, even when examined distinct by district. 
As one goes further into detail, however, and the law of large numbers ceases to operate, there 
aie cases in which less faith can be placed in the hgnres 

818 It 18 tme that, tlio larger the aggregate taken, the smaller is the risk 
of eri*or, but one of the unavoidable defects of a very elaborate scheme is that it 
often separates oooupations which arc very nearly alheth Thus agricultural 
labourers are classed in Order V and general labourers in Order XXII, and wc 
have seen that in Hengal more tlian three million persons who u cre shown m 
the latter group in 1891 have now been relegated to tho former. Shepherds are 
m one Order and blanket- makers in another ; boatmen and fishermen arc simi- 
larly separated, and so are religious mendicants and ordinary beggars, although 
in practice it is often imxxissiblc to say with certainty to which head my particular 
entry should be allocated. Grain dealers and the vendors of speoliil articles are 
.shown in different Orders of Class I>, but “ slioj)kcepei*s unspecified,” of whom 
there are million, are inclWlcd in Class E. It follows that, oven when the larger 
heads in the scheme, such as Orders or Classes, are dealt with, the residts are 
vitiated, so far as comparison wuth the previous enumeration, or between different 
parts of India is conocnied, by the want of uniformity in dealing w ith the details 
it will ho seen further on that nine- tenths of the |)opulation follow a limited 
numhor of simple occupations, and it seems to me that, if the scheme w ere in 
iutare restricted to about 30 comprehensive heads, wc should obtain a better gene- 
ral vicAV of tlic functional distribution of the people than under the present 
s> stcm.t Wc should then know' how man> persons w'ere land-occuj)ants, liow' many 
landless labourers, how' many boatmen and fishermen, and how many w eavors, 
and the like For the details regarding many special heads, such as .^utc or cotton 
mills, tea-gardens, coal-mines, etc., statistics of a far more reliable character than 
those ofl crod hy the census can be obtained from the returns compiled by the 
Director-General ol Statistics , a great deal ol information regarding other occujia- 
tions can he gleaned from tho Income-tax returns, W'hile the strength of the 
army and the civil services, the number of jiolico and village watchmen, of 
prisoners in lails, etc , can be gathered from various official publications. Such 
statistics miglit well be compile in connection with the census, but they should 
bo obtained in the manner hero indicated and not through the agency of the 
enumcraloi's ^ 

319 The actual figures obtained from the return of ooQupations will be found 
in 'I abh‘XV The mam tcatures ol tho Table are, as usual, illustrated by means 
of proportional figures in subsidiary tables at the end otthe Cliapter, viz : — 

1 General distribution hy occupation 

II Distribution of tlie Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial, smd Profes- 
sional po]Julat5on bj provinces and states , 

III Number per 1,000 supported by each Order of occupations. 

* Tournal of the lio^al Siatihtical Society, Vohime lAlII, Part I. 

t -At the recent eenBiis of C^ba all occnpations were olasaod under 18 mam headings Tho difficulties 
.ittonding a correct c]u.B 8 ]i]cat] 0 ]i of occupatioDs in India according to unv elaborate bcIiqtuo baye only 
now become apparent The Bobeine doviHed by Mr }?..ine8 in 1891 differed in bo many rOBperts from the 
previous one that no compnriPt u Intween the leBults of tho two ceneuBes was poBsiblo, and it is only now, 
when the sami wbemo has bwn retained in all its eBRential features, that the great variations which may take 
place solely owing to changes m class] iication, mistakes and the like, have made tbenih elves noficiable Prior 
to the tabnlaiioTi of tlie rcBults of the present censuH no one thought of snggesimg any radical change m the 
hcbeine draMii up in 1891 which, from an abstract point of vii*w, schemed as gcxid as anj that could he devined 

X rin collulion at the OeuBus of statistics regarding pertonR under inshnntion has 1>eeii abandoned on the 
ground this mforned ion 18 given in tho reporte of the l>epartinont of Pnblio Instruction, and the same 
piincip^ applus the ct^fUdvciur toBcenre hy the agencT of the census detailed information regaining occupations 
wliith 18 nhuiil con \ iJtd iiy i Bcpaiato agency. 
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TV Numl)cr per 10,000 sup]X)rtcd by various primitive occupations m 
eacli province and state 

V. Occupations of females by Orders, and selected Sub-ordcre and Groups 
VI l‘roi)ortion of workers to (lependenbj, and of female, to nuile, workers 
in (jcrtain occupations 

Vll. Occupations combined ivith agnoulture as a subsidiary pursuit 
VJII Comparison of occupations ivith IbOl hy ('lasses, Orders, and Sub- 
orders 

JX. Comparison of aj^ricultural population with 1891. 

X. Main distribution of occupations in oiti«s ^ , 

XI Large industries. 


main Fentures «/ the Itetnrn.* 

320. Holorc dealing with the minor heads of the occuiiatiou sehenn' it will f‘<n-Miatioi» 
be desirable to view the results from a more general |X)int of view and to note the 
lunotional distribution of the people according to the larger divisions 'Ihe most eia-B c.f 
striking feature of the return is the immense jireponderdiiee of agricultural pur- 
suits Nearly two- thirds of the total ixipulation have returned some form 
of t^^riculture as their princijial means of subsistence ; 52 per cent, are either 
landlords or tenants, 12 percent, ai e field lahoureis, and about 1 jier cent are 
gro>vers of sjiecial products and persons engaged in estate managemeni, etc In 
addition to those, about 2| per cent , who mentioned some other employment as 
the chief source j/f their livelihood, are also partially agiiculturists, imd another 
0 per cent , wlw liave been shown under the hcad\^of “ general labourcis ”, are 
doubtless in the main supported by work in the fickK About 15 per eent ol 
the total popMation (including dependents) are luaintalined by the jiiopaiaiion and 
supply of material substances; and of these more than a third find a livelihooil 
by the provision of food and drink, and a quarte^.^'by working and dealing m 
textile fabrics and dress Domestic and sanitary service^ jirovide employ mont for 
very few, and the number of jiersons who subsist by this means is less than t- per 

cent of the population The oc- 

Dtufftam shctoinj tfir general dtsiitbuhoti of the pupultttton 
bjf deeupatvm (Ordert'^ , 

NUMBER PER CENT OF POPUl ATION 
ORDER 0 to 20 30 40 SO 60 70 


cupations of about 2^ pci. cent, 
fall under the iiead ‘‘ Commerce, 
transport and storage,” the num- 
ber engaged in • commerce ” 
dicing slightly gi eater than that 
in “ tmnsjiort and stoiage ’ 
Gm cniment senice and the 
“ learned and ai-tistie, profes- 
sions ” arc the jiimcipal means 
tjf support of 19 and 17 iter 
mill(‘ respectiiely 

The above proiKtrtionsiefer to 
the total 1 opulation , those for 
eitle‘^ which are also illustrated 
in the annexed diagram, follow 
very dilVerent lines In the'-e 
large centres ol population, 
instead ol two-thiicK, barely one- 
twelfth of the jKijmlation are de- 
pendent on agrieulture, and the 
number engaged in the “pre- 
paration and supply ol mateiial 
substances” rises from one- 
seventh to tw^o-filths, one- 
eighth deine aliieldiood Jiom 
“ eoniineree * and nearly as 
many Jiom i)oi*sonal and 
one-eli’A enth iiom “ unskilled labour.' and one-lourteenth 
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CHAPTEn VI — OCCUPATION 


Ltentrfti pro- 321 . The foregoing remarks refer to the main, distribution of occupations in 
portion- in , ' , , . , India AS a wholc The dia- 

mam proTin- Dntgram shewing the dtstrtbuHon of the 'population Ig oci \ipaUo% 


ret 


[Classes] %o certain Provinces 


Viliatje 

iluttnoB 


in- 



REFERENCES 

AGRICULTURE 
INDUSTRY 
COMMERCE 
PROFESSIONS 
OTHERS 

Noth— 1 ho bwo of oaoU reoUnglo in proporiioual to the total population of tho 
ProTlnro Tlic height Nhe^t tho iwrcciitago of tho populatiou which it oinpwjed on eaoh 
Cla«Boi oooupation 



tendency of industries 


gram in the margin has been 
prepared to indicate for the 
seven larger provinces the 
number ot persons who are 
chiefly supported by Pasture 
and Agricultm*e (Orders TV 
and V), Industries (Orders 
VII to XVII), Commerce 
(Orders XVIII and XIX), 
Professions (Orders XX and 
XXI), and “ Other means of 
subsistence ” Of the pi’O- 
viuces dealt u ith in the dia- 
gram, the projiortion of per- 
sons dependent on agi’cstie 
pursuits is Inghest in llengal, 
the Central Provinoes and 
Madras, but it is equally 
high, if not higher, in Assam, 
Baluchistan, Coorg, and 
Kashmir So far as the pro- 
vmccs shown in the diagram 
are concerned, industries 
support tlie largest relative 
number of persons in the 
Punjab, Burma, Bombay, 
and Mjidras, but the propor- 
tion is far greater in the 
small States of Cochin and 
Travanoore. The general 


ries is towards aggregation in large centres, and the proportion 
returned under this head varies greatly even in the same province, e ff , in the 
Punjab, whore it ranges from less than 4 per cent in Kurram to over 31 per 
cent, in Jliang, and in Bombay, where it lies between 4 per cent, in Thana and 
35 per cent in Surat. I'lio cdmmercial and professional classes everywhere 
form but a very small proportion of the iiojmlation The head “ Others ’’ which 
includes ‘Earth-uork and general labour,’ ‘Domestic and Sanitary Services,’ 
‘Government,’ ‘Indefinite and disreputable occupations,’ and ‘ Persons indepen- 
dent of work,’ is made up mainly of the two heads hirt mentioned which 
contribute respectively 45 and 27 jwr cent of tho total 

322. Another method of viewing the occupation statistics li-oui a general stand- 
jxiint IS by inoking out the occupations commonly followed in every village, « €., 
those which, taken together, meet all the requirements of ordinary -rural life. 
The number per 10,000 of the jiopulation who subsist by these primitive ocoupa- 
tious in India as a i\hole is noted in the margin Similar details for each of 

the main provinces will be 
found in subsidiary table JV 
at the end of the Chapter 
Tho oooupaiions as tliore en- 
tered are to be undei'stood in 
the widest sense and do not bear 
the more restricted meaning 
assigned to them m the classi- 
fied scheme The term* ‘ gene- 
ral laboiu’ ’ for example in- 
cludes not only the ordinary 
coolie, blit also flour-grindors, 
paddy-huskers. timk-diggcrs 
and other earth-workers, pdlki- 
bearers, lircwood-oolleotor8,etc. 
Cattle-breeders and dealers, 
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inilkmcn and herdsmen, nro 
similarly grouped under one 
licad, and fishermen, boatmen, 
and fish sellers, under another. 

It has already been explained 
that the subdivision of labour 
in India has not proceeded so 
far as the general classification 
scheme would indicate, and liy 
•adding together these and 
similar allied occupations, 
which are generally followed, 
either at different times or 
concurrently, by one and the 
same person, the differences 
due to the vagaries of the ori- 
ginal return or of the classi- 
fication in the census^ ofiSces have to a great extent been eliminated.* In 
the c^e of agricultural and general labourers the bolder line is. as alrcatly 
explained, most uncertain; and we have already seen tliat in some pi‘o\ inces 
large transfers liave taken place between the two heads as compared with 18! >1, 

The two items have been entered separately in the subsidiary table as it will be 
shown further on that in one or two provinces there lias been some confusion 
between cultivators and agricultural labourers but, for the present i>urposc. it is 
better to look only to the total of the two groups combined 

In India as a whole about nine persons out of ten arc supported by the simple 
ooouj^tions here referred to. The proportion is above the average *iu Bengal 
the Central Provinces, Madras and the United Provinces and below it in tlu‘ 

Native States, Assam, Bombay, Burma, and Che Punjab. The low figure for 
Assam is due to the extensive tea industry which affords employment to one- 
tenth of the total population of the province ; if persons thus sup'ported are left 
out of the account^ it is higher there than in any other part of India. 

323. A peculiar feature of Indian rural life is the way in which each village Ort;aiu/ation 
is provided with a complete equipment of artizans and menials so that, until the 
recent introduction of western commodities, such as machine-made cloth, kero- 
sine oil, umbrellas and the like, it was almost w holly self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. The subject is somewhat trite, but the following extract from 
Mr. Bose’s Keport presents some of the piaiu facts in a new and interesting 
light ; — 

Under the old social system of these Provinces every tract, and, to a certain exfont, every 
village, was a self-contained economic imit, in which were produced the simple manufactures 
leqnired by the community. This system facilitated the development of a caste systt m 
based on hereditary occupation Below the land-holding tribe, and subject to its authoiit> 
were the various sacerdotal, artizan and menial classes, which have more or less ciystallized 
into castes and these classes vrere, ecouomioally and socially, closely dependent on the 
dominant tribes who owned the laud and controlled its allotment These cAstes wreie 
all more or less servile, and were pud by a share of the pinduce of the soil, (i, more 
rarely, by fixed allowances in kind, cash payments being probably a very recent innovation 
But the better classes among them were also assigned land for maintenance, and this system 
• waaespeoudly fostered by the priestly groups, so much so that, accoiding to Patban custom, oil 
Saiyads, all descendants of saints, and all descendants of ntvlldht of reputation for learning or 
sanctity are entitled to grants of free land called sen, the amount of the giant varying accord 
ing to the degiee of inherited sanctity. In precisolythe same way to Brahmans weie given 
grants of land varying in extent from a group of villages conferred by the State, to 

.a mere plot granted by the village community ,pr a section of it The poBst'ssion ut such .i 
grant conferred a high social status on the so that the Sasam, or beuefieed, Brahman <1 

the hills stands higher than those who hold no sttch grants Similar giants une also made iu 
any religious personage, or to a shrine or temple, and, by an extension of the fame punciple, to 
men of the artizan olacses. These grants were alike in chai acter ard confened no ab«olnte right 
of ownership, the grantee having an inherent power to resume * grant if iho pmpos-’p for which 
it was made were not fulfilled, bui. the grants varied in degree, those to shrines oi sacred 
personages to all intents and puiposes conferring a jxsrmancnt right of possession hardly 
distingmshable from ownership, and those made to menials being wholly precanous The 

• On th# other hand •omo of the items, such os "other shopkeepers," and “ iwifsls,” inrlude persons who do 
not belong to the Tdlaee oommiinitj, bnt who cannot he rxcludecl as they have Seen classed under the same bead 
with three who do, wie paragraph 332, 
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Brouj^ht forward 


13 Malceva and aellera of bangles . • 

] d SUk-worra rearers and silk-weaverH « 
15. Cotton workovH (not in miUs] • • 

16 Goldsmiths and blacksmiths 

17 Brass, coppovi and belbineta] workers 

18 Carpenters . 

19 Potters . • 

20 Tailors 

21 Other Bho^) keepers 
22. Barbers 
23 Washermeu 
24. Priests 

25 Village qna4^8 and midwives 
26. MeuuicantB • . • 


Total 


Nunilx'r prr 
nVMKi of 
pnpjlatloii 

7.^»90 ^ 

10 ' 
240 I 
97 >: 

IsS 

86 ’ 

76 

89 , 

52 ! 

77 ", 
68 

60 ; 
14 

167 ‘ 


9,001 
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tenures thus conferred, whatever their precise leg^al nature, enabled tne servile classes to eke 
out a living by cultivation, but it left them menials, or artizans, or priests as before, and custom 
forbade them to chang^o their abodo without the consent of the landholders. And if the 
dominant tribe migrated its dependent castes went with it, the Bralimans of the tube, its 
BhaU, Doms, and other menials migrating also, a custom which even now may be found in 
operation in many cases in the Clipnab Colony. 

** Thus each tribe, at least, if not each village, was, economically, a water-tight compart* 
ment, self-coutaiiied and independent of the outside world for the necessaries of life, but for 
commodities not obtainable within its own bordeis it depended on foreign sources of supply and 
on tile outside castes such as the Labanaa, or salt-traders, who foMned no part of the tubal or 
village community ^hus there haVft never arisen, in this part of India, any great industries. 
Foreign tiade, neeescarily confined to the few large tQwns, was limited to superfluities or 
Inxuiies, and such industries as existed were necessarily on a small scale. Further, inasmuch 
as cacli community was absolutely independent, as far as neoessanes were concerned, the few 
iiulustiies winch supplied luxuries never became firmly rooted and have sucenmbed at the first 
breath of competition. Fverywhore in our official literature one reads of struggling industries 
in the <-nxall towns, though fostered by intermittent official enoouragement, dying of mamtion . 
The causes seem obvious enough. Fverything essential can be, and for the most is, made in the 
village oi locality, so that there never is a demand for imported articles of ordinary make, those 
made by the village arti/ans, however inferioi in quality, satisfying all icquircmcuts. In good 
seasons tbeie is some demand foi articles of a better class, but wbeu*times are bad that demand 
ce.i'-es, and (he mdustiy languishes. Thus the village industries alocc are -firmly established. 
If the eio)i IS slioit, everyone from the landlord to the Chuhra, xeWives a diminished share, but 
small as the share may be, it is always forthcoming, whereas in tbe towns the fCrtizan is the 
lust to sufEei in times of scarcity, and if tho scarcity is piolonged, the urban industries aie 
extinguished' But if, on the one hand, those industries are precarious, the village industrieb 
.lie fiimly established and will probably die hard in tho face of the iiicieasing competition 
uiiicli menaces tlicm. 

324. I'lic same subject is dealt with as follows in the Bengal Beport : — 

The duties and remuneration of each group are fixed by custom, and the caste rules 
siriitiy piohibit a man from cnteiiug into comjietition with another of the same easte In 
man> disliiets, the barber, washerman, blacKsmith, etc., each has his own defined circle {brtf or 
withm which he works, and no one else may attemi>t to filch his iiistomci's, 
oi jafhidvit, fiom him on pain of severe punishment at tho hands of the caste commiitei*. 
The oNclusivc light to employment hy the people in the circle constituting a man's but is often 
-o v\< U c'-tabluhcd, that it is regaided as hereditable property and, with Muliammadans is oiteii 
gi anted as dower The method of payment often consists of a fixed sum for reguLu services 
e q y to the blacksmith for keeping the plough in order, to the barber foi shaving and liaii 
cutting, to the leather-diesscr for supplying countiy shoes and leather straps loi plough- 
yokes and the like, and a sjiecial fee on particular occasions, such as to the village* midwife, 
who is usually the wife of the cobbler or drummer, for the delivery of a child, and to the 
bai her on the occasion of marriages. 

Much curious information on this subject is given by Dr. Grierson in his little book on 
the Gaya distrnt, where the old customs have been preserved to a greater degree than m most 
other ] aite of tlie Province The custom is there foi each artizan to take his recognised share 
of gi.iin wlien the crop has been leaped and brought to the threshing-floor. The caipenter 
and iiLieksmith are eai’h given about a maund of giam (half being rice) yearly for each 
Iiloiigh, while the Chamfir gets 12 seers. Tlie Dom or basket-maker receives no regular 
incoiiie lie is paid for wbat ho does, and his only iicrciuisite is the right to take tho table 
leavings of all castes, except the Dhoba, who^e lemains he scorns to touch. The Teh also draws 
no fixed stipend, but receives 4- seers of oilseed foi every seer of oil be is required to supply. 
In additicn to these rcgulai payments from the villagers, the artizan or village soiv'ant often 
holds a small plot ot land rcnt-fi'ee, in return for which ho supplies the zaminddr with 
«*ailheiiwaie, or shaves him and his family and cuts their hair, etc, as the cas3 may 
be 

The same system is in v igue in Bengal proiier, but to a more limited extent. The 
Bhobd and Ndpit usually cu3oy small granjbs of rent-fiee laud fiom the zatmnddrs, and 
beaicrs and Hans also do so Occasionally They ic‘eeivo fixed remuneration, in cash or grain, 
from the villageis , but the pre-ent tendency is towards payment by the job. The village 
cai penters and blacksmiths arc usually paid the actual work done Tjio Napit * 

often enjoys the exclusive right to work for^pHHne in a tecogmsed circle, but this is not 
usually the case with the other village serv ants and ai tizans. The village organization, with 
its complete outfit of servants and artizans who render it independent of all outside help, 
winch is so common in jther pai is of India, never seems to have l^n fully developed in the 
g] eater part of Bengal proi'er, and there is often a great dearth of local craftsmen, which is 
now* being root by the settlement of immigiants from Bihar. Tho np-country Dhoba, for 
example, is now to be found in almost all parts of Bengal. 

In Orissa, on the other hand, the syoteui, us it obtains in Bihar, is in full force Whenever 
a new village is formed, the first care of the settler', is to secure thoir<own staff of village 
tervai ts, who uic induced to come by small grants of land known as chdkrdn jatgir^ averaging 
about an acre in ar«*a, which they enjoy m addition to the customary remuneration from the 
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villagers whom they serve. The waishermaii and harW woik for a group of from ^10 to 60 
families and leceivc small monthly payments of gram oi money I'hc barber also gets preseiiti. 
of cloth and nee, on the occasion of marriages, \aiyiug in valut fiom lie 1 to lls. 5, while the 
washerman receives the old cloths in which dead bodies are carried to the pyre, and also the 
cl^hs discarded at the A by the relatives, who aic given new oflus on that occasion His 
wife, moreover, receives small presents from well-to do people when a < hild is born. The carpenter 
and blacksmith receive from 12 seers to I.") seers of^psiddy per plough and are paid by the job 
for other work; they, too, enjoy a monopoly of the* * * § woik m a fixed circle of jajiodus, who are 
partitioned amongst their heirs like other property. The Jyotish, or astrologer, has no definite 
circle, but he usually serves about 100 tamilies, and also acts as the priest of the C hamar and 
Siyal castes. He attends at all ceremonial observances |ind shares th^ offerings with the 
Brahman, faking from a quarter to three-eighths of the total amount given • 

In his report for the Central Provinces Mr. Russell gives many interesting 
notes on various village industries such as grain parching, dyeing and bangle and 
kite making and also on the relations which exist between master and servant 
and the farm servant in particular, 

325. Tlio village oiganization of other parts of India is in full vigour in Biliar bwai van*, 
and Orissa, hut in Bengal proper it is far less developed. Purtber east, in Assam ia?eVrt.t«'iI 
and Burma, it disappears altogether, and the village functionaries above do- 
soribed arc almost unsown. In Assam there are only 14 washermen and 21 bar- 
bers per 10,000 of the population and in Burma only 9 and 3, compared w itli 68 
and 77 respectively in India as a whole, and the proportion would he even 
smaller, if it were not for the towns and tlie large Eurojiean population Oil-pres- 
sers, grain parchers, leather-workers, basket-makers, etc., are also corpparatively 
rare in these two Provinces. Cultivators are most numerous in Assam, Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab ; unskilled labourers in the Central Provinces, 

Bombay and Madras t ; stock breeders in the Centrjil Provinces, Madras, and 
Bombay ; weavers (not in mills) in the Punjab and Central Provinces ; carpenters 
in the Punjab and Burma; fishermen in Burma, Assam and Bengal projicr ; oil- 
pressers in the United Provinces and the Central Provinces ; barbers in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces; washermen in Madras, and leather-workers, 
basket-makers, priests, potters, and grain-dealers in the Punjab. 

320. In 1891 the ocoupations of all persons living in towns, as defined for Urban 
census purjioscs, were tabulated separately. The object in view w'as to ascertain occupations, 
how far the avocations of the urban community differed from those of peojilo 
living in rural areas, but the results were obscured by the large extent to whioh 
the smaller towns partake of tho nature of overgrown villages It was, there- 
fore, thouglit bettor, on the present occasion, to take as tho basis of the urban 
statistics the figures for cities, i.e., places with a population of not less than 
100,000 persons.^ The proportional figures for all these places taken togetliei* 
arc exhibited in the diagram in the margin of paragi’aiib 320 and m subsidiary 
table X, winch also contains the details for fouitocn selected cities of sjiecial 
industrial and commercial importance. Wo have already seen how, in all cities 
taken together, agriculture is the moans of support of only ono-twclfth of the 
inhabitants, as compared with two^thirds in the general population, but in some 
of tho selected cities tho proiiortion is much lower even than this In Bombay 
only 1 person in 130 is thus supported, in Karachi 1 in 40, in Rangoon 1 in 33, 
and in Calcutta and Madras 1 in 28 

^ The preparation and supplj^ of material substances, which in India at 
largo support one person in six, in cities afford a liveliliood to tw o in five. In 
Delhi, Ahmedabad and Amritsar more than half the inhabitants are thus ougai'cd , 
the proiKirtion is above tho general average in Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 

Karachi, § and Uowrah, but in Calcutta, Lalioic, Allabaliad and— strange to 
observe — Cawnporc, it is below it. In Bombay and Aliniedabafl the eotton luill-. 
support one-seventh of the population. CaAvnpore, Agra, Kaiaclii, and Delhi 
are also largely indebted for their growing importance W tho cotton nulls ubicli 
liave spruug into existence in recent years. In Rangoon ono-ninth ol tlio 


* In th« Mitdnw Uonsns Kepoi't for 1891 (page 28) Mr Stuait given « hiiuiIii necount of the village 
organiasatioii in tlmt Pia8idexicy» and slioWd how it gmduall} breaks down its the villigc luereasta lu size a^d 
oventnally becomes a town 

t Unnna 18 onutted for reasons explained elsowbere , * , * 

J It hss already been explained that in tlie Pioviiicuil Rti oitb a uiiicwhat wnii i uieaimig' wan guen to the 
leim ‘ city * 

§ A peeuliaiity of the figmes foi Karuclu ib the |.inpoitioii nt brtel Uat and Hieca-iiut ^lleiw who 
form one-nineieeitth of the population 
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Workcis niid 
d^poTidfiits, 


population iind a livelihood in the rice mills. Jute mills and jute presses 
support one-eleventh of the inhabitants of Howrah, and one-nineteenth are 
maintained by its machinery and onginooring workshops. The leather faotories 
o£ Cawnporo support ndarly 3 per cent, of the population. 

327. Commeroe, including transport and storage, is essentially an urban 
form of occupation and is relumed in'cities by 1 person in 8, compared with 
1 in 38 in India at large , m Calcutta and Rangoon the proportion rises to 1 in 4, 
and in Bombay, Madras, Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Howrah it is 1 in 6 or 
tliereabouts, but in Karachi^ it is only 1 in 12, in Ahmedabad and Cawnporc 
1 in 13, and rn Allahabad 1 in 27. The variations from the general average for 
cities in the case of learned and artistic professions (1 in 17) are not as a rule 
very marked, but the proportion is unusually low in Allahabad (I in 40) and 
higliest of all in Madras (1 in 12). 

Unskilled labour finds most representatives in Howrah (1 in 6), Bombay 
(1 in 7), and Agra, Gawnpore, and Allahabad (I in 8). The high proiiortion in 
Howrah is due to the entry under this head of 10,000 persons whose means 
of livelihood was entered merely as “ factory work and who could not therefore 
be assigned to any definite group, and if these bo excluded, only 1 person in 9 
depends for his livelihood on “ unskilled labour.” It is possible that the figures 
for some of the other cities have been similarly afiected by defects in the 
original return. 

Persons “independent of work” (mostly mendicants) are relatively two- 
and-a-lial£*times as numerous in cities as in the general population ; members of 
the “ learned and artistic professions ” are threc-and-a-haJf times as numerous, 
and Oovemment servants nearly four times. 

328 The instructions that were laid down as to the distinction between 
Avorkers and dependents have already been quoted. The rule was that women 
and children who work at any occupation, not being an amusement or of a purely 
domestic cliaraoter, such as cooking, should be entered as actual w'orkers, but 
amongst tlie more respectable classes, both of Hindus and Muhammadans, it is 
not considered proper for a woman to work, and there is thus a tendency to 
show .her as a dependent, even though she may, as a matter of fact, be a worker. 
It is also very ditficult in practice to say at what particular point the line is 
to be drawn. Is a w^oman to bo regarded as a worker because she husks paddy 
for domestic consumption, or weaves cloth for the use of her family ? Or is a 
child to be so classed, because he occasionally looks after his father’s cattle, or 
assists in minor agricultural operations such as weeding? Mr. Burn says in his 
Report for the United Provinces 

“ Tho piiucijul (liflliuuliy touud at the probcul cviuois was the distiuction between actual 
u'ojtcrb and dejHindents. In a Hindu 30 int family it ib ubual to regard the father or eldest 
hiothei as head of the fumily, and in one dibtrict 1 found, luckdy before enumeration bad 
(ummereed, that oiderb hud actually been iBsucd to recoid the head of the family only aa a 
woikei and the rcbt of the family as dependents. This difficulty was partly due to the use of 
(he word “ dependent which is difficult to translate, and it mil, I think, be advisable in future 
1o iibc bimply the ierms “ worker” and “ non- worker e^laining that the former alw includes 
pci suns with an independent income such as a pension The case of women and children also 
nave some difficulty apait fioni that noted above ; both of these, esp?pially in the poorer families, 
w ui k at huinc indubl nes and household duties, and the difficulty was to decide whether they 
Jiould be reioidwl as wuikeis ui dependents Tlie mstructions given laid down (bat the 
was to be AvhethiT they did sufficient work to earn their own living, and this was found 
hiillieieutly practical to act on.^’ 

Mr. Itobc is of opinion tbat “tUo lino between those who arc entirely 
dependent and those who jiuisuc some subsidiary occupation but oro virtually 
dependent on the firiiicipal worker^ has not been strictly drawn ” but that 
nevertheless “ the figmes represent an approximation to the truth.” So far as 
they go the proportions given in cohiinus 2 and .3 of subsidiary table VI indicate 
(hat the proportion of actual workers is considerably below tho general average 
in Kashmir, Mysore, Baluchistan, the ' Punjab, and Bengal, and a good deal 
above it in Ajmer, Berar, the Central Provinces, Coorg, and Rajputona. In 
India at large 47 per cent, of the population have been returned as workers and 
■j 3 per cent as dependents. The general proportion for dtids is the same as in 
the general }x)pulation, but there are marked variations in different parts ; in 
Agra “ind Madias barely one-third of the inhabitants are shown as workers 
while in liangoon, Cahmtta, and Bombay threc-fitths have been so entered. 
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"Hurkcrh 


Dcponfl< nt 


'fhc largest number of dependents is found in the case of occupations 

— — connected with (fovern- 

nu«»b« I iB ciKT ment, Commerce a nd the 

Class op OccvpiTiotr Yip • 

l^orkcTh Dependent A^lOlC'^blOllSj 111* 

elude most of the higher 

loTOrnment • • • • • and more remunerative 

'anare und Airricalture . . 46 54 p i x 

ernonal, Domc»tii, and S.»nitary 62 * 4S lorms ol employment, 

service*. and tho smallest 

'7Knc™ • amougst the compara- 

lomraerco and Transport . . 41 60 tivoly simple and lllpaid 

5k 1 avocations falling iindei* 

inskilled labour not AgricuUiiriil , 6o 45 ,, ^ 

ndeftnite and Disreputable . - B6 44 ] tho IiOcIpCIs Personal, 

"" domestic, and sanitary 
ices,” “ Unskilled labour,” and “Indefinite.* I’ho proportion ol workei-s and 


Class of OtcvpiTiotr 


A — Uovernioent 

B.^Pasture and Agriculture . • 

C — Fernonatp Domestic and SdTiitary 

servioos. 

D Preparation and Supply of Material 
•nbstances 

E. -Comraerco and Transport . • 

F — -Profewioiis 

G <— Unekilled labour not Agriculturnl 
H — Indeiitiite and Disreputable 


services,” “ Unskilled labour,” and “Indefinite.* I’ho proportion ol workei-s and 
dependents in each Order and Sub-order is given in subsidiary table I, and 
the local distribution under each of the main heads — Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce, and Professions will be found in subsidiary table 11. I he proportions, 
however, hinge mainly on the extent to which females arc employed and tin* 
detailed consideration of the subject can best be taken up from this standpoint 

329. Of tho total number of males only one-third arc dependents, hut Oocupationii 
amongst females barely that pro]K)rtion earn their own living Only 31 per cent of f**™*'* ■’ 
of tho persons returned as actual workers are females, i.e , to every 1,000 males 
who arc workers there are only 450 females. The proportion of the latter i^ 
less than 10 percent, in Orders I — Administration,-!!— Defence, III — Services 
of Native and Foreign States, X — Vehicles and Vessels, XIII — Metals and 
Precious Stones, and XIX—Transixirt and Storage, while it exceeds 80 per 
cent in the following Sub-orders, viz , 11— Agricultural labourers, 18 — Pro- 
vision of vegetable food, 21 — Fuel and forage, 39 — Silk, 41 — Jute, hemp, etc , 

. 60 — Cane, matting and leaves. 


Occupation 


lieni-pajerH 
Fieli 4 abourors 
Rant^receivers 
Genet al labour 
Mendictmcy • 
Cotton weavers 
Uloe-poundors 
Colton-sinnners 


- - 


Nu tuber of 

1 ( male 

fom:tre 

workers iici 

workem hi 
ibousiiudu 

IftX'O tnalc8 

11,008 

824 

8,U54 

1,032 

(1,162 

42H 

2,841 

712 

958 

618 

8)3 

433 

669 

10,068 

600 

3,639 


and 77 — Disreputable. The 
occupations which support more 
than half a million female work 
ers arc noted in the margin. 
It wdl be observed that those 
eight occupations combined in- 
clude considerably more than 
tlirec-quai*tcrs of the total num- 
ber of females who help to sujiport 
themselves and tlieir families. 


In all but two oases, however, tho ^number is great because the occupation 
is a common one generally and not because it is in any way a speciality of tho 
weaker sex It is only in tho case of field-labourers, ricc-pounders, and cotton 
spinpers that the female w'orkers outnumber the male, and their numerical 
superiority is very marked only in the case of the two last. Amongst the 
occupations not shown in the above statement where tho figures for females 
exceed those for males may be mentioned («) flour-grindei*s, silk- worm rearers 
and cocoon gatherers, rope and netmakers, midwives,* tattooers, and prostitutes, 
w|^ere the excess of females is very great and (6) grain porchers, vegetable and 
fruit sellers, hay, etc. sellers, firewood, etc. sellers, silk carders, spinners and 
weavers, rope and not sellers, basket and mat makers and sellers, and leai-])latc 
makers and sellers, where the difference in the sex proportions is eomparatn cl\ 
small. Although the females are in a minority, their deficiency is only slmht. 
amongst tea-garden coolies, water-carriers, dairy-men, fish- dealers, coal-mmci'' 
and spangle and sacred-tlnread makers. 

The avocations in which females arc engaged may bo gvouiiod into tlirt‘c 
classes — those whioh arc followed by them independently, without roieiouco to 
the work of their male relatives, such as midwilcr\% tattooing, silk- w orm 
rearing, domestic service, fiour grinding and the like ; those w hich ai*e supple- 
mentary to the husband’s oocu^tion, such as cotton-spmning, carried on by 
the wives of weavers, and the selling of fruit, vegetables, milk and fish by the 


• A few males Lave been returned as nudwnts In HengHl tlie jmoie entered moiely mw tbc 
uiubiiital cord and do not Mint in the actual duhveiy 
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wives of fruit and vegetable growere, cow-keepers and fishermen j and lastly 
those in which both sexes work together, such as basket-weaving, work on tea 
gardens and coal mines and as field-labourers oc jhwn cultivators. The occupa- 
tions wliieli females follow, either independently or as a supplement to some 
kindred employment of their male relatives, are generally distinguished by two 
characteristics, their simplio/ty and the small amount of physical labour which 
they involve. 

330. Tlio proportion of fomale workers is lowest in the north-west of India, 

in tlio Punjab and 
Kashmir, and it is also 
mudi below the 
average in Mysore 
and Bengal, while it 
is cxocptionally high 
in Berar, the Central 
Provinces,- Madras 
and Coorg ; in. the 
rest of India the 
variations are com- 
paratively slight, and 
range oidy from dt3 
per hundred males m 
the United Provinces 
to 59 in Bajputana. 

The local propor- 
tions in respect of 
some of the main 
occupations are given 
in subsidiary table 
VI. In the case 
of rent-receivers the 
female workers are 
more i,han half as numerous as the males only in Coorg, the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Madias, Assam, Burma and Ajmer ; the areas where they exceed this 
proportion in .respect oi rent-payers are the same, except that in this case 
Bajputana takes the place of Assam. Pemale farm servants are numerous only 
in Travancore, the Central India Agency and Hyderabad, but the field labourers 
of this sex often outnumber those who are males, and the excess Is very marked 
in Assam, Berar, the Ceniral Provinces, Madras, Central India, and Bajputana, 
ospocially in the first montionod province, where there is no class of landless 
lahouiers and tho only persons usually obtainable for work in the fields are poor 
widon s and other females who have no male relatives to depend on. Women 
arc most commonly employed as indoor servants in Madras, Baro^, Goohin and 
Travancore, and as water-carriers in Bengal, the Central Provinces, Boroda 
and Madras. 

331. It might be supposed that the people must be most prosperous where 
the proportion of drones is smallest, i.e , where there are most female workers. 
Or, conversely, it might he imagined that where the people are poor, there they 
can least allord to do without assistance from the female members of their families. 
As a matter of fact, liowever, there is no apparent oonnection between the 
material condition oL the people anjl tho extent to which women share in the 
labours of the men.* The most prosperous tracts in India arc perhaps to^bo found 
in Burma and East Bengal, but in the form» the proportion of fomale workers 
is much above the avoiage, while in ihe latter it is much below it; tho people i 
^Madras are probably quite as iveli-ofi as those of the Punjab, but in the former 
jnovince fomale workers are four times as numerous as in the latter. Nor does 
the proportion vary with tho pressure of the population on the soil. Bengal, 
(‘xcliulmg Chota Nagpur, is more densely inhabited than the United Provinces, 
but it has a much smaller proportion of female workers j and the Central 

• 'J’Ik etn])Iuyircnt of wouion lutiv aJd to tlie hobojjjh llicuiicy of tho < omumiiity at hut it dues not 

ue<rshtril> fonduro to i bo el l-heiug of tho labouring dfiBsth. In ,i rcitum part of knglund it has been stuted 
tint tl tliiinto on tlio additional oiiimngs ofUicuoiutii in glovo inHking has caiued the ftuiu 

liilinnioi-^ tt> luiojit \ lali of w igcs below that which ufluui tla noimal huniflu bubbistence (Journal of the 
i[ Hu u\ , Pat 11 pane 854 ) 
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Provinces, though more sparsely populated than Bombay, contains many more 
females who help to swell the family income The main explanation ol the 
local yariations is to be found in the state of feeling regarding the seclusion of 
women. Where the prejudice against their appearing jn public is strong, as 
in the Punjab, whore ^ Muhammadans and RtLjputs of all classes would suffer 
greatly in social estimation if they allowed their women to help in the fields, 
female workers are found only amongst the lower sections of the community, 
bijit where such scruples are weak or non-existent, os in Burma nnd amongst the 
hill tribes of Assam, Chota Nagpur and the Central Piovinccs, the num})er 
returned is comparatively large. It must be borne in mindj’however, that the 
real differences in this respect are less than the figures would indicate, and that 
women, who would be entered as workers in the tracts where there arc leiv 
scruples rc^rding the parda, would be shown as dependents in those where the 
prejudices on the subject are strong. 

In cities the number of female workers varies according to the class of 
labour required. Wkere cotton mills are numerous, as at Ahmedabad, the pio- 
portion is high, but it is very low in commercial centres like Rangoon and 
Karachi. 

332. It would be interesting if the table of occupations could be utilised to Lmge inau- 
throw light on the extent to which the introduction of European capital and*"“‘ 
methods of work has influenced the functional distribution of the jicoide It is, 
however, not always possible to draw a distinction between importc^d, if one ma\ 
use the expression, and indigenous occupations. The giouj) “ bankers, mom*} 
lenders, etc.,” for example, includes both the European banker and the ^illag^' 
usurer, and “ general mercliants ” include both the udiolesale traders ot < he 
Presidency towns and the indigenous dealera in general merchandise of rura I 
areas. The labourers engaged in the construction of railway embankments 
and canals cannot be distinguished in the returns from those working on roads. 

The advent of the British has greatly augmented the number of pcitons em- 
ployed m the direct adfninistration of the country and has also added cnormousl} 
to the staff of teachers, engineers, medical practitioners, and the like ; but oi 
these, too, no reliable count can be taken There are, however, certain occupations 
which are wholly exotic, of which the principal ones are noted in the margin, 

and these are shown by the returns to 
be the means of suppovt of 1 § million 

luiW. (.p.„ 1 ...) . 603 , oos ® ® persons pc-i- 

PwtOffioo .... 133,933 millc. In most cases, moreover, mdus- 

Telegimiia . . . 20,490 tries conducted in factories have been 

c^M^^anfationa .' * ?oJ.i 64 distinguished in the couit,e of compilation 

Cinohonn ijiantations . . . 1,007 from the Corresponding hand industries 

Indigo factories . The rctum IS not complete , some factory 

ToiAi . 1,066,316 industries, such as woollen mills, have 

not been differentiated, while even where 
they have been, the entries in the 
schedules were often not sufficiently precise, and factory employes were in conse- 
quence relegated to the group provid^ for hand workers, or to some more general 
head, so that, as will be seen from subsidiary table XT, the census figures oitcii 
fall far short of those collected in connection with the Return of Large 
llidustries published by the Director-General of Statistics So far as they 
go, however, these figures show that, in addition to the persons included iii 
the above statement, more than million^are emi>lo}ed m factories, coal mim's 
and other undertakings founded with European capital or conducted according <0 
European methods. The total thus exceeds 3 millions, or 1 per cent of the total 
popuMion. This may not seem very much, but it is at least a bcgiiming, aiul 
there are many indications that India is entering on a period of great industrial 
activity. The local production of coal, coupled with the extension of railway 
communication, has removed one of the chief obstacles to jnogiess and, in 
Bombay at least, native capital is beginning to flow more freely towards 
industrial enterprise. The main difficulty in this connection is that the 
ordinary native of this country does not }ct jnit nuudi trust in joint stock 
undertakings and the small capitalist still fights shy of investing his savings in 
Gompanies. 

Of all the industrial undertakings, projicrly so called, the cotton mills are 
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l)y Jar tlio most imiJortant. According to tlie census 347,728 persons are 
supported by employment in these mills, of whom 185,875 are actual workers. 
Ifalf the total number arc in the Bombay Presidency, and the rest arc distri* 
bated oyer various parts ol tlie country, tlie largest number in any single 
])i*ovince being in Madras, where it amounts to 17,486. Jute mills are returned 
as supporting 130,664 p<irsons, practically all in Bengal, and collieries 
100,829, more than four-fifths ot whom are found in the same province 
According to the Keturn of Large Industries, the number of cotton mills has 
risen during the d<'cnde from 127 to 190 and the average number of emplo^iSs 
from 11 8 to 1 56 tUousand There were 35 jute mills at work in 1900, compared 
itli only 25 Jen j ears earlier, and the average number of hands was 110, against 
loss than 65, thousand. The persons employed in coal mines wore returned at 
35,000 in 1891 and at 95,000 in 1901. Por further details reference may be 
made to subsidiary table XI. • 

The jiffricultural Pi^ulation, 

333 Of the total population of India about two-thirds returned some form 
of agriculture as their princijKil moans of subsistence. Order V — Agriculture 
includes lorn sub-orders : — 

(a) Landlords and tenants, under which head 62 per cent of the popu- 
lation were enumerate! ; 

{V) A gricultural labour, which includes 12 per cent. ; 

(c) ’Growers of special products, who constitute about 1 per cent., and 

(d) Agricultural training and supervision and forests which account 

for about one-third per cent 

The first of these sub-orders is again divided into two groups, ms , (*) rent 

receivers and (h) rent-paj ei*s, Avhich contain respectively 16 and 36 per cent, of 
Jlie total population In the provincial series of Repoits of the Census Superinten- 
dents TV ere given the option of further subdividing these jaoups, and in Madras, 
Mr Francis has distinguished between cultivating ancr non-cultivating land- 
oTV'uei’s and cultivating and non- cultivating tenants. In the United Provinces 
Mr. Burn has followed a different system, and has broken up the grou)) 
of rent-payers into three parts according to their legal status, vis., tenante 
with some rights of occupancy, tenants with no rights of occupancy, and 
sub-tenants Mr Hose in the Punjab combines both these lines of clcaT-age 
and his sub-grou]>8 include (*) owners, (a) cultivating, (b) non-cultivating ; 
(it) mortgagees, (a) cultivating, (b) non-cultivating; («») occupancy tenants, 
(a) cultivating, (b) non-ciiltivating ; and («») tenants-at-will. Occupancy 
tenants who svib-let have been added to rent-receivers, whereas in the 
United Provinces all tenants have been classed as rent-payers. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces the different classes of tenants have been distinguislied, but “the 
figures arc not accurate because 300,816 persons w'ere simply shown as tenants 
without their class being recorded.” In Bombay— 

An attempt was made to ainve at some more detailed classification of the population 
liviiin on the land, mth a view to showing the number both occupying and cultivating land, 
those occuiiying but not cultivating, and those cultivating but not occupying, the term 
‘occupant’ referring to poisons paying assessment to Government, for the land It was 
hopi'd by this means to obtain some statistics ot inteiest bearing on the extent to which the 
(ultnating ]H)pulation hold diiect from Go\<i'nmcnt the land from which they gained their 
iivohhoud. But tlie cnti ICS in the schedules were t-o carelessly made that the statistics could 
not he compiled for a bujliciciit number of cases to be of any value; and the attempt was 
theictore abandoned.’’ • 

In Bengal no subdivision of the two main groups was made because— 

“ any attempt to do so ivoiild ha\ sheen misleading, owing to the impossibility of securing 
entricb in the schedules sufficiently c.leai to jicrmit of the necessary differentiation The 
terms used m desci thing the different kuuls of interest in land are so numerous, and their 
meaning in different localities vanes so greatly, that any attempt to porticulanse would have 
been foredoomed to failure. 1 eonsulttd distrnt officers on the subject, hut the general 
opinion Mas etrongl;^ against any attempt to complicate matters by the detailed instructions 
which would have boon necessary, especially as it would have been (juito impossible, with 
the agency available, to ensure then being earned out” 

[n Burma also the main heads were left untouched, but even so, the 
figurcb are incoui])leto, because persons returned as cultivators (unspecified) 
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were olaased, not as rent-payers but as field labourers. * Mr. Lewis t^ays : — 

“ The term ‘ Rent-payers * would properly cover the veiy large cla‘>s of State land 
workers in Upper Burma who pay rent for then holdings direct to Government, aiyi if it had 
been decided to require all agncultunsts in Upjier Burma to ‘■talc u bet her the land they worked 
was hohahaing or State it might have been possible to secure filllt r returns for occupation 
number 86 than were actually obtained An mstrnetion of this nature would, however, have been 
directly ojiposed to the policy of distociating the ccusus as far’^xissible m the minds of the people 
fiom revenue collection and it has thus been found iieeebsary to bacnlice a certain amount of 
detail to the susceptibilities of the enumerated It is, moreover, a question whether m a 
oountry like Burma the duty of differentiating nicely between the various cla'-^-es of agri- 
enltunsts u one which need be thrown upon the census depaftment. ” v* 

The uboi c quotations liavc been given as tlicy clearly explain why in llu* 
general scheme no attempt has been made to subdivide the two large groujis ol 
rent-receivers and rent-payors, which contain lietw ecu them more tlian hall the 
total population Wide as they are, we have seen that in Burma at least they 
do not cover the ground that they were intended to, and m other jirovinces also 
there has doubtless heen a good deal of confusion, though on a smaller scale 
Mr. T’l'ancis points out that — 

“The bmall agricuBunst is frequently a cultivating and non cultivating laiidownii, 
tenant, a farm-KMvaiit and a field-labourer all rolled into one, owning land winch he paiily 
eultivah's and ])artly lets out for rent, hiring other land from some one else, and eking out his 
camnigs by working on the land of others in between whiles " 

The expressions “ rent-receivers '' and “ rent-payers,” moreover, do not 
cover the same ground as the terms “ land-occupants ” and “ tenants ” used at the 
previous census, and there is reason to believe that they hai e not aTways lieen 
uniformly interpreted. The value of the distinctions whieli have been made 
depends largely on local considerations and in some provinces the details may bo 
more accurate than in others.! But in dealing with the aggregate for India as 
a whole it would be misleading to lay strc'ss on the figures for groups and the 
only safe method is to deal with the w'hole sub-order oolleotiveli 

331. Taking the two groups together, and adding to them the groweis of Lck^,,! 
special products, w'ho also fall properly within the same category, we find lliat iiidiriiiutinn 
persons witli an interest in land are relatively most numerous in Assam, where Xnauu 
they constitute 72 per cent of the population. This backward iirovinco 
contains an exceptionally small urban population, has very few village servants 
or artizans, and no class of wealthy landlords with their nuncrous liangers on 
and attondeints. Bengal comes next to A'>sam with 64 per cent ; and tlu'u the 
United Provinces and the Punjab with 66 and 65 per cent , Madras ivith 49, 
and the Central Provinces with 48, per cent The pioportion in Burma stands 
at only 24 per cent., but this is due to the circumstance, already alluded to, tliat 
‘ cultivators unspecified ’ were there classed as agricultural labourers Of the 
main provinces other than Bm*ma, the smallest propoilion of persons jiossess- 
ing an interest in land is found in Bombay (43 per cent) 

The above figures represent the provincial averages bu( witlmi the limits of 
the larger proiinocs thoie are great local variations In the Punpib, lor example, 
the proj^iortion is far higher in the Himalayan districts than in Amritsu, Lahore, 

Multan, Delhi, and Jhang ; and m the United Provinces in Almora, Ginhwal, 
and the Tehri State than in the M estern Plain In Aladras, Mr. Praiieis 
points out that the districts with a low average are not those which are intertilc 
but those which contain a comparatively large industrial popnlatiou, and his 
observation applies to all parts of India, with the rider that the proportion 
depends also on the extent to which the i»rimitive organization of labour w Inch 
characterizes the typical Indian village is •in vogue Wlierc each village is 
Bvipplied with a complete outfit of village servants and artizaiis the proportion 
of cultivators is lower than where, as in Assam, each lamily does its own 
washing, weaving, basket-making and the like, and the prolessional haihei, 
washerman, scavenger, carpenter, etc., arc non-existent In some jiroviuces, 
moreover, the holdings’ are larger than in others, and many ol the pei-sons 
engaged in cultivation are merely hired laliourere ^ 

• In Sttlwecn and Amlicmt no rent payeie at all are entered in tlu ntuin ami ni eiglit other DmtuctB (heir 


t In Home casoH marked vanationn are noticed in companson witJi l»sl In Coohiu, lor example, caltiTOting 
tenants have moreased from 3» to 182 thouBond , in Madias tultivatmg land-owiiei h have inciw^xl tioui 8, to 
18i million, while norfcultivutmg land-ownerB have latlen ,^.1^ 

miulon, and in Assam oultivating tenantB number I,, compared with ht lo more thw half a, million. In each 

cases there must clearly he eome arm either in 18»1 or at the present census, or at least some radical thang* 
in iho Interprottttion aBSigned to the entriow in llie BclieHiilef* 
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330 The next snb-order, “ Agricultural Labour ” is divided into tliree 
groups, viz , farm-servants, field-labourers, and Jhum or iamgya cultivators. 
The last . mentioned gri^up, which belongs perhaps more properly to the 
previous sub-order, is admittedly not complete, and many of the wild tribes 
who live by this wasteful form of shitting cultivation have been returned as 
ordinary cultivators Theiy has been much confusion between farm-servants 
and field-labourers, and also between the two combined and the head ‘ general 
labourers ’ whioJi finds a 2 >lace in Order XXII. It lias already been explained 
that most unskilled labourera depend mainly on field work for their subsistence, 
but large numbcKi have been relegated to the more indefinite head, cither 
because of flic lagucness of the entries in the schedules, or because at the time 
ol the census, when there nas in many parts loss field work tlian usual, they 
were eniiiloyod temporarily on some other kind of labour. Excluding Burma, 
the largest number of agricultural labourers in any of the maim jirovinces is 
returned in the Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay, and by far the smallest 
number in ilLssam and the Punjab 

330 Wo have hitherto been dealing with the question solely with reference 
to the priueiiial occupations entered in the schedules. Some of the persons thus 
classed as agricultuiists follow other pursuits as a secondary means of livelihood 
1)1 it, contmiTWise, there are many who have been class^ under some non- 
agiToultural head, because that has been returned as their main occupation, who 
arc aKo jiaitially deiicndcnt on the land. ,In other words the return of the agri- 
cultural pojmlatioii has, on the one hand, been swollen by the inclusion of persons 
\> hose means ol suhsisteuoe, though mainly, are not wholly, agrarian, while on 
the other, it has been reduced by the total exclusion of those who pmetise 
agriculture as an ancillary form of emiiloyment 

337 V^'e will commence ndtli the latter, whose number, in tlu! cose of actual 
workci’s, has been fnbulated in all luovinces and states, and is shown against 
each non-agricultural head of occujiation in I’ablo XV * We may assume that 
the jiroportioii ol persons with dual occupations which is found to exist amongst 
workers, aiqilies equally to the whole jiGpulation, including dependents, and if so, 
m India as a whole, in addition to the (561 persons per mille who are wholly or 
mainly dependent on agriculture, there arc also 24 per mille who dejiend on it 
as a secondary means oi subsistcnoc t The proportion of such persons is laigest 
in iljdorahad, Rajiuitana, and the United Provinces, where it ranges Irom 56 
to 30 iier millc, and it is also above the average in Ajmer, Central India, and 
Aljsorc, it IS slightly below it m Bengal, Bombay, JMailras, and the Punjab, 
and considerably so in Assam, Berar, Burma, the Central Provinces, Coorg, 
Baroda, Cochin, Travancoro, and Kashmir The proportion of persons who arc 
partially agriculturists is liighest in the case of occupations falling under 
Class A — Ciovernment, where 1 iierson in 8 depends on some agricultural 
luirsuit as a subsidiary means of su^iport; in Mysore half the persons in 
Order I — Administration, have been shown as partially agriculturists, in Coorg 
onc-third aud m Madras one-fourth Of those engaged m ‘ Personal, domestic 
and sanitary services,’ 77 per mille have retiumed some form of agrioulture as 
a subsidiary oraidoyiuent , and in the United Provinces, Madras, and Mysore the 
pi’oiKirtion ranges from 108 to 113 per mille It would be tedious to recite the 
projKutions m iurllicr detail, as they are all available in subsidiary table VII, 
but attcution may be drawn to the close connection with the land indicated 
by the figures lor blacksmiths and other workers in metal, and also for potters 
and their congeners in the United Provinces, Mysore and Bengal; and for 
pleaders and priests in Madras, the United Provinces, Bengal and several smaller 
jirovinccs and states 


* it bUouIiI be cxpbiiuBiJ tlmt thebe hgaitb u'f i oii’^ to x>urbon 8 v hoBe agricultuiai avocatioiiB wore entered 
111 loluniii ol the bclK'diiloB, wlinh relerb to ruhpidjai;) oec ux>ationB The (Jchbub dealt only with two ocoupa- 
lioBB, ami jiersoiis with thrive or nioro, wliobc incomo from ap^riculture was so amaJl as not to oecuxiy the first 
OI huoml phut, were loll out of account Tliw ho^\f'\ti hus probably not had any appreciable effwt on tlu statis- 
tus A fiirtliei bouict of on or is iKiNSibly to be touml in tlie defective letum of subBuliaiy occupations 
In all (.ISOS the imun aipation entered, bat it IS \txy dimhf ful it the enumerotorb wore equally paiticnUr 
tbunt iscLit lining ami mordiJi)^ subsidiary means of hwbiiooil The ounsHiunM, howevci, won probably uot 
luoi.i lou 111 tJu‘ cHst^ of Buiisidiary uotupations coiiiiei ted with iiy:iiculture 

t ’llus I it u) utuh, as hinted, to the total population h we exclude IIioho wlio ttu* mainly agiieultn lists, 
iiuIImm tlu i.di uht I01M n (Ik iiuiiiIk) « hose pnm ip il uieupit imi non agiTcultuial, *ilio proportion iihCb to 
on u d y 
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338 'I ]icrc is 110 place in tlic Impe'vial tables for tlic entry of the 8111181111017 
occupations ol agriculturists, and ]leTiy;al is tlie only pro\ iii(!e\vlierc a full record ,^0^1.1' 
is available oC tlic number of ]Kii*sons whose mam occifpatKm is of an agricultural OCl U]) itlliN 
nature but who depend partly on some other means ol'sulisistenec * In that 
Province 1,081, (loO jiersons out ol 20,521,309 actual workei's in Sub-ordci*s 10 

and 11 mentionexl some non-agncultnral pureuit as' a subsidiary means of sub- 
sistence , this gives a iiroportion of 53 j)er millc on the total numb.'r of at.tual 
workers in tlu; province, compared with 21 per mille who practised some other 
occupation in conpmetion idtii aginculturc but returned the latter as the sub- 
sidiary one. In other words, out of every seven j)fii*sons living'^pai*tl> hy agricul- 
ture and partly liy some other avocation, 5 returned the former, and 2 the latter, 
as their principal meaiis of subsistence The disiiroiioidion in all probalnlity 
represents a state oi feeling rather than a state of fact, and the agncultural 
head was doubtless in many cases given precedence, not iMJcausc it was really 
the more lucrative, hut because it was considered the more rcspectabh‘ In the 

, case of rent’reccivers the most common 

non-agricultural occupations are money- 
lending, the priesthood, gcncml trade, gmin 
dealing, and private clerical service , and 
in the case of cultivators, general labour, 
shopkeeping, and weaving ; a considcralile 
number of both elasvscs were by suhsidiavv 
occupation village servants and artizans 
such as barbers, oil-pressors, potters, and 
washermen 

In the Punjab only certain selected sub- 
sidiary occujiations of rent-i‘ecoivei’s and 
rent-payers were tabulated , of tlicm the 
most common are (o) for rent receivers— 
village servants 109, traders 03, artizans 
00, and Government officials 44 per 
10,000 and (6) lor re nt- payers— arti/ans 
109, menials 04, traders 37, general 
labourers 3(5, and village servants 34 jier 10,000 In the United Provinces 
out of every 10,000 rant-payei's 511 arc also day labourera, 72 ar*' artr/ans and 
16 arc money-lenders . of the same number of rent-receivers, 01 are rnoney- 
lenders, 54 day labourers, 17 artizans, and 9 pensioners 

339 I'lie projKirtion ot persons shown in Order Y ~ A griculture, at the present Gomimn (m 
census is 051 per mille compared with only 599 in 1891 If the s\stem ol "'*** *'^'’*’ 
classification had remained unchanged, the inference would be tliat this ludi- bu 'wi'oiiV 
cates a greater dependence on tlie land due to the abandonment of weaving and "r 
other ihdigenons industries We liave seen, however, that there has been an 
important change of system, and that on the present occasion eaoli person lias 

been entered according to tlie principal occupation returned by him, whereas 
in 1891 all dual occupations w^ere tabulated under tlic non-agi*icultural head 
The proportion for 1891 refers to the number of persons solely dcjiendent on 
agriculture, while that for the present census includes also those w'lth other occu- 
pations w'ho named the agricultural one as their chief means ot sup|)ort A 
separate return was prepared in 1 891 of the persons partly dependent on agri- 
culture who were thus excluded from the agricultural head in the general occu- 
pation table and if these bo added, the projiortion wholly or paith di'pendont 
on agriculture m 1891 rises to 645 Similarly on the pirsent (x^oasion, if w'e 
add to those returned as chiefly dependent on agriculture the number who follow 
it as a subsidiary occupation, tlie proportion is 675 per mille. The differencf*, 
viz., 30 per mille, is still considerable, but it can be accounted for in mor.* ways 
than one. In the first place there is the nnoertainty, alre.uly alluded to, .is to 
how the ordinary coolie siiould be dealt with. In the Central Ib-ovinees, when* the 
number of persons entered under tlie head “ General L.‘ibom ” has fa llen hy more 
than halt while that of “ agrioultural laboni ’* sliow^s a eon <‘sponding rise, Mr. 

Hussell explains tho result hy saying that “ at this census p(*rsons who returned 

• Iti the Vnited ProVmceB, tho Punjab, 1111(1 one or two othci piuMncts, dual (cuipatioiiH (soine of i^hiuh 
were, while otlu-r** were not oonnectori with agriculture) iicrc tabuI’iUd f(T ici-ttun ficlected groups but tbi total 
uumbei of pemonb, mainly ognciiltunsts, mIio aho pratti^scd wniu non agricultural occupation, wasnotatHvr* 
taUK^l 


Kotb — Tho proportloTis rofor to tho total luimbor of ront 
rcoc Ivors aiul rout )ni\orH rosprctlvolj uiul no* merely 
to the uumh. r with anal ooeiiputioiifl 
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ber Boiolv 
a^ricuUur.il 


the term “ labour ” from rural area? were classified as field-laboufers, “ as it was 
considered that th(‘y were more dep«‘ndf)iit on agriculture than on any Other sii^le 
means of subsistence.” In Bengal wc have already seen tiiat in comparison 
with 1801 aliout 3 million labourers have been transferred from the uon<agri> 
cultural to the agricultural head ; lieio too the cause is a change in the method 
of classification, coupled with the more successful elimination of the word 
“coolie” from the enumeration schedules, rather than an alteration in the 
actual conditions of the Province. There has been a similar transfer of about 
2 million persons fro.ii the former to the latter head in Madras. Sometimes 
there has bocji a flaove in the sither direction, and in the Punjab a decrease of 
half a million has taken place in the number of field-labourers coupled with a 
still larger increase in that of sweepers, many of whom are supported mainly by 
agrestic employment, and of general labourers. The net result, however, for 
India :is a whole shows a large shifting from the non-asrioultural to the agri- 
cultural head Excluding Burma, where genuine cultivators have been thus 
classed, the number of farm-servants and field-labourers combined has risen from 
17,990,575 to 29,069,315 or by 11,078,740, while that of\general labourers lias 
fallen from 23,502,619 to 16,519,412 or by 7,043,207 It be assumed that 
the laiter number at least, or 25 per mille, has been added to thei^grieultural 
population merely by changes in the classification of landless labmmSRiL There 
liavc boon other local changes which have tended in the same direction, ,, in 
Bombay, where the increase in the population supported by agriculture is due 
mainly to »*he reetifioation of an error of classification in 1891, when some 
390,000 cultivators in Sind were classed as industrial merely because they dis- 
posed of their own ])roduce 

310 'ihere arc, moreover, reasons for believing that in some provinces the 
supplementary i eturn yirepared in 1891 of persons partly deyxmdent on agri- 
culture \i as not very coniyilete As already explained that return purports to 
include all cases where agriculture is practised in conjunction with some other 
means of livelihood, whether as a principal or as a subsidiary occupation We 
have seen that in Bengal at the present census, in the ease of occupations com- 
bined with agriculture, the latter has been returned as the main occupation by 
6 persons to every 2 who have named it as the subsi^jary one. The proportion 
who wort' “ partially agriculturists, ” as the term was understood m 1891, should, 
thercfoie greatly exceed the correspondmg proportion in 1901, wliich refers only 
to those whose agricultural pursuit is a subsidiary one, and it does so in Assam (88 
to 13), Bengal (73 to 21), the Central Provinces (23 to 6), the United Provinces 
(80 to 36) and Baroda (22 to 9), In some provinces, however, the excess is com- 
paratively small, e < 7 , in Bombay (33 to 21), Madras (20 to 19), and the Punjab (31 
to 22), \thilo in others the proportion was actually less in 1891 tlian at the pre- 
sent census, e //., in Boiar (8 to li), Buimx (1 to 10), Hyderabad (29 to 55) and 
Mysore (7 to 33) It follows that in 1891 the number of persons wlio were 
partially asriculturists must have been under-stated in the returns for India as 
a whole. It is impossible to sav to what extent this was the case, and the only way 
toidiminate the cvmr would he by taking as the basis of comparison, the number 
of persons at each enumeration Avho depended soleb on agriculture for their 
suppori Unfortunately this information is available at the present oensns only 
for the PiHwinoe of Bengal If it be assumed that the proportion w'hich the 
number of persons returned in Bengal under the agricultural head, who are par- 
tial! v non-agricultuiisis, heais to that of those who follow some form of agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary c»ccmpation is of general application, the 24 persons per mille, 
in India as a w^hole, who returned agriculture as a subsidiary occupation, would 
connote about (>() per mille who returned if as their chief means of support but 
M ho W'ei c also partially non-agriculturists Deducting this figure from the 651 
per mille who are wholly or chiefU agriculturists we get 691 per mille as the 
proportion of peioons who are solely dependent on agriculture, compared with 
599 per mille in 1891.* There would thus seem to ^ve been a slight decrease 
in the projiortion of persons sohlv dependent on agriculture, in spite of the 
extensive transfej*s to the agricultural head owing to the vagaries of classi- 
tieation already allude! to It is not pretended that the above calculation is abso- 
lutely, oi even appioximately, correct, for although Bengal epntams a quarter 

• ^ 01 provincial deta'ls an-l n furfher explftiiaf iQn'of tlie TnpfVo-l hy wlifch the fi^rea have T^een arrived at, 
euhiidiarv t iblt I mai b#' nftrrpd to. 
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of the total population of India, tliero may ho many roasont. why the jn’opoition 
which obtains there betw een the number of persons practising agriculture (a) 
as a principal and (ft) as a subsidiary means of subsisteni'O should diffm’ greatly 
from that elsewhere, but it is of value as showing that no deduction can be 
made from the comparative results of the two enumerations in support of the 
contention that the people of India are becoming n^orc and more dependent on 
the soil as a means of livelihood. 


Non- Agricultural Occupations* 

341. The above examination of the return, so -far as it relaics to agriculiuvul i 
avocations, has been carried into some detail, partly because agriculture, which 
18 the means of subsistence of two-thirds of the inliabitants of India, is by f«ir the 
most important item in the classified scheme of occupations, and partly because 
it was necessary to show that the growing dependence on the land, which a 
superficial comparison, of the results of the present census with ^ tliose of its 
predecessor would seem to suggest, has no real existence in fact The subject of 
largo industries has already been dealt with ; the other occupations will 
be discussed more briefly and attention will be drawn only to points ol 
special interest. Unless the contrary is specially stated, the figures quoted 
should be understood to refer to the total population supported by an ocoupaiion 
and not merely to the number of actual workers. The increase of nearly 
20,000,000 persons in Order V— Agriculture, which has been explained at length 
above, has its corollary in % corresponding decrease under other hes^s, but the 
extent to which they have been affected varies in each case according to the 
degree to which the occupation ^in question is pursued in conjunction u ith 
agriculture. Where the combination is a common one, the decrease under tlie 
non-agrioultural head is considerable, and vice versd. In a feiv* cases of special 
importance where some data for forming an opinion are available, an attoiiipt 
will be made to gauge and allow for changes due to the alteration of system, but 
this will not be possible generally, and it will be necessary therefore to remem- 
ber that whore there is only a slight falling-off in the figures for the present 
census, they probably indicate an increase in the actual numbers, and that 
any gain which may be apparent from the figures is almost certainly less * than, 
that which has really taken place. 

342. Timployment under Government is the means of support of more than < 
5^ million jiersons or 19 per 1,000 of the population.^ Of these 13 per mille' 
are shown in Order I— Administration, 1 per mille in Order II — Defence, and 
5 per mille in Order III — Service of Native and Foreign States.^ Order I is 
again subdivided into (a) the Civil Service of the State, which is the mi'ans 
of subsistence of 4 per mille, and mcludcs the various officei*s of Goveinnient 
engaged in the direct administration of the country (but not Engineers, or 
oihoers of the postal, telegraph, medical, education, and other similar dej)art- 
ments,) and also clerks, inspectors, constables, messengers and other suliordi- 
nates ; (6) Service of local and municipal bodies which supports 1 iier mille ; and 

- - - (o) village service, under which cate- 

svuBsu ACGOBDixa TO gory 8 per mille have been returned, 

including village headmen njid ac- 
countants, watchmen and other vil- 
po^rtmeut lage servants ; the last mentioned head 
alone supplies more than million 
persons, or more tlian two-thirds of the 

11 Officer . . 6.989 3,571 fotol number lu the Sub -Older. Aliout 

12 Non-commisBioned offioerB twO- fifths ot a million are sllOlMl «ls 

•• • 167,114, supported by Order II— Defence, ol 

16 M.htarjBorvi«eunBpe«,fied| 80.369) whom 238,000 aie actual workers. 

Total 164,388 100,086 The number who aio shown as belong- 

ing to the Army proper is comparwl 

Note — TheflgareBin columu 3arecx(]ii8.Te of 20.566 |»erhonn in . nmvfviTl with' tho rCtvirHS ot tllC 

tl c rcservo and also of 696 offlecra and 2B«205 men ^seut on Command, ID. tDO Ultilj^lD >Vlb 

chiefly la soath Afriofl and chiuii. Military l)epai till cnt 1 lie discre- 

panoy in the case of * Officers ’ is due mainly to the fact that native officers, wffio 
number 2,798, have been classed in the army returns with ‘ ^ on-commissioncd 
offioeiB and privates,* w'hercas at the census they w ere x>robably included under the 
first mentioned head. The deficiency in the census figuies for Non-commissioned 


(jtni'i il 
iLiuai Ks. 


Class V- 

I It \i lU'i I nt 


The flgaroB in colnmu 3 are cX(]ii8.Te of 20,566 i^fhonn in 
and BIBO of 696 ofllecra and 26,205 men absunt on Command, 


Note —The flgarea In colnmt 
ti c rcservA and bibo of 696 oflleci 
chiefly la Soath Afrlon and Chiuo, 
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(^hHg n — 
Pafitiir ' all 1 
Aj^jtuHulo. 
Order IV— 
I'li'-iuro 


Order V — 
Agriciillni‘0 


oiiiccrs and privates,’ even when ‘ Military service, unspeoilied ’ is added, 
seems due to various causes. Some persons, such as native drivers in the Royal 
Artillery, who ought to have been classed as privates, may have been wronglv 
relegated to the heads ‘ Followers ’ and ‘ Military administrative establishments 
which include between them some 52,000 workers ; men absent on leave may 
not always have returned tiiemsclvcs as mainly dependent on their service in 
the army; uhile those employed in arsenals and gun factories have been 
grouped under other heads in the classified scheme of occupations. 

As oomjiared with 1891 there has been a decrease of 17 per cent, in the 
number of persons dependent on Government employment, but the diminution is 
not more than can be accounted for by the entry under Order V of village servants 
and others who returned agriculture as their chief means of support but who at 
the previous census were in all cases classified according to their non-agricultural 
means of subsistence.* Within the Glass, the fluctuations are dub mainly to 
changes in the system of classifying persons in Natii e States who were returned 
as in the service of the State within the limits of which they were enumerated. 

343. Class B — Pasture and Agriculture is shown as tlie principal means 
of subsistence of 665 persons per mille of whom 13 per mille arc in Order 
IV — Provision and Care of Animals and 652 in Order V — ^Agriculture. Of 
the total number in Order IV, three-fifths aic heidsmen, and the majority 
of these arc doubtless children employed to look after the village cattle. " ^nic^ 
has probably been some confusion between this head and cattle dealers and 
breeders, who appear in the same Order, and milkiiien and butter dealers, who 
arc classed in Order VII. 'J’he sheep and goat breeders, who number about a 
third of a million, generally combine this occupation with the weaving of 
blankets and ivoollcn cloth, under wdiich fiead about a quarter of a million 
persons are grouped in Older XII. Tlio total number of persons supported 
by occupations falling under Order IV is groater by 9 per cent, tlian in 1891, 
but two-thirds of the increase is due to the inflation of the figures for shepherds 
and goatherds at the expense of those for blanket-weavers, etc , which are 
smaller by nearly a quarter of a million than the corresponding entry of the 
pievious census. The former group has also gained by a transfer of a quarter 
ol a million persons from the grouji “sheep breeders, etc.,” and herdsmen have 
similiirly boon augmented by throe hundred thousand persons shoWn as rnttle 
breeders in 1891, hut as those groups lie within thc.8am<* Sub-urdcr, such 
ohanges do not affect a comparwun of the main heads of tlio occupation scheme. 

314. Order V — Agriculture has already been dealt with as a whole, hut 
there are a few ifoins i^i^ub-order 12— Growers of special products, whicli are 
ol intenvst. The peM^ employed on tea gardens with tlieir families number 
sncii-cighths of a mulion. Of these tivc-sovenths were enumerated in Assam, 
ulierc the tea industry supports a tenth of the total, population of the pro- 
vince, t and all but a few thousand of the remainder in Bengal. About 100,000 
persons are employed in the coffee plantations of Southern India. . There is 
an increase during the decade of over 80 per cent, in the number of persons 
sU[)portcd by the tea and ooffee industries oombined, but this is due in x>mrt to 
an error in the Bengal return for 1891. Betel-vine and areoa-palm growers 
show an increase of 90,000 as compared with the last census, but there has been 
an equivalent reduction in tbe number of sellers of these commodities who are 
cla.ssod in Order VII, Sub-order 19. Tho distinction between the twu 
occupations does not always exist m fact, and the same vernacular term is 
often a]>plied to both ; about six-sevenths ot a million persons are supported 
by tho two taken logethor. According to the present census there are less 
than three-liftlis of a million “ Fruit and vegetable growers,” or half a million 
fewer than in 1891, hui. there is a oorresiKinding increase in the ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous ” gvoup of the same Sub-order, and also of 139,000 in that of 
“A’'egotable and fruit sellers ” m Sub-order 18. These changes are ‘clearly 
.‘i matter of classiffoation. So far as the returns of the present census oan^ be 
relied on, the total number of pei-sons supported by the growing and selling 
ol fruit and vegetables is not far short of a million an^a-half. The agents and 
managers of landed estates with their clerks, bailiffs, and other subordinates 
airgregatc about 900,000, or much the same as at the previous census, hut 

Am ]hii *306 

tin the Um gaukn toolies nnxnlcr 623^417 and the total population o£ l«a gardens lu 657t881r 
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the distinction between the two groups has been more accurately drawn on the 
present occasion, and the superior staff now represent only one*eighth of the 
total against three- fifths in 1891. 

345 The number of persons dependent on personal, domestic ani sanitary cinsH c- 
services is about 10 J millions, or 30 per millc, against 11^ millions in 1891 ; 
of those now returned more than 9 millions are jn Sub-order 14— Personal 
and domestic services, and a million and* a half in Sub-order 10— Sanitation, 
which consists almost exclusively of sweepere and scavengers. In the Class as 
a Wliole there has been a decline of about half a million in comparison with 
1891, a decrease of about 900,000 in Sub-order 1\ being partljt counterbalanced 
by an increase of 400,000 in Sub-order 10. The change in thd latter head 
is duo largely to the figures for the Punjab, whore Chuhi’as have been more 
freely returned as sweepers than in 1891. At the present census more than 
half the total Sweeper population of India is returned in the Punjab ; the 
number is here twice as great as in the United Provinces and more than ten 
times that reported in Bengal. 

About a quarter of the loss in Sub-order 14 is due to the entry in another 
part of the scheme of the persons who in Bengal returned their occupation 
as * service ’ without any further specification ; the vernacular word employed 
in the schedules (chdkari) connotes clerical employment more frequently than 
domestic service, but ;it was classed under the latter head in 1891 The rest 
of the difference is explained by the entry of many village-servants under some 
agricultural head ; such persons are frequently remunerated, in part at least, by 
a grant of land, and where they returned their main employment as cultiva- 
tion they were entered accordingly at the present census, whereas in 1891 
they were classed in the main occupation table according to their non- 
agricultural means of support. There arc now 2J- million persons returned 
as barbers or about a quarter of a million less than in 1891. The Bengal 
return of the non-agrostic pursuits of persons mainly dependent on agriculture 
shows that 24 per 10,000 rent-payers and 12 per 10,000 farm-servants and 
field-labourers were also barbers, and if we apply these proportions to the figures 
for the whole of India, we get 297,000 as the number of persons who returned 
some form of agriculture as their chief means of subsistence, but who m 1891. 
uould have been classed as barbers With this addition the apparent decrease 
of 10 per cent, becomes converted into a small increase of 2 per cent. By a 
similar calculation the number of washermen (now about two millions), instead 
of declining by 2 per cent., would appear to have risen by nearly 9 per cent 
It is unnccessai’y to consider the other items in detail, but it may be noticed 
in passing that indoor servants number about 2 millions, water-carriers more 
than a million, and coots more than a third of a million 

346. Next to Class B, Class D is numcrioally the most important in the ciiss n— • 
whole occupation scheme and includes the means of livelihood of 45^ Jnilh'on 
persons or 155 per thousand of the total poimlation It comprises no less than of Mutoh.'! 

eleven Orders, the largest being 
“VII — Food, Drink and Stimulants ” roodj)n[k 
and “ XII — Textile fabrics and Dress.” vnil Stimu- 
Order VII contains three Sub- **“*^'’ 
orders, mz., 17 — Provision of aninnuil 
food, 18 — Provision of vegetable food, 
and 19 — Drink, stimulants and con- 
diments. Tlio provision of animal food 
supports nearly four million persons, 
or about 100,000 less than in 1891 
The main items are the two groups 
devoted to fishermen and fisli-dealois, 
which between them sujiport 2] 
million persons The total numlx'r is 
slightly less than in 1891, a large decrease in the former group being nearly 
cancelled by a corresponding gain in the latter Milkmen and dairymen 
number 925,000 and ghi preparers and sellois 88,000 more. These two groups 
combined have about the same strength as m 1891, but- there has been a 
transfer of about 47,000 persons from the latter to the former. Tlio total number 
of butchers and slaughterers in the wboie of India only slightly exceeds a 


Order. 

Persons 
supported la 
ttinuksndd 

Til — Food, Drink and StimiilantH 

ie.759 

V I'll.— Light, Firing and Forage 

1,‘161 

Buildings , • . • 

X. — Yehiolos and veiitols • 

1,680 

132 

Xl.^Supplementarj requirements . 
XII —Textile fabrics and Dreios 

1,232 

11,214 

Metals and precious stones 

3,711 

XIV. — GIhsp, Earthen and stone ware 

2,U8 

XV.— Wood, Cane, Leaves, etc. 

3,790 

XVI, — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc 

466 

XVII,— Leather, etc 

8,242 
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third of a million, a convincing testimony to the small extent to which meat 
enters into the diet of the people, even in the case of those who are not precluded 
from eating it by religious scruples. 

3t7. Of the occupations included in Sub-order 18, which are the means of 
subsistence of more than 8^ million persons, the most important are those noted in 
the margin. The grain dealer is found 


Occupation 

Gram and pnlse dealcis • 

Oil pi pBsers (including pullb) • 

Rico poundcra ^ • 

Ve^^etablc and fimi BolloiB • 

Grain paichora 

Floui gimdors (including mills) . • 

Sweetmeat makers and aellers 
MakeiB and Boilers of sagar, molasses, etc 


Ntinilter * 
Rupported \ i 
thonsniidb 

~ a,264 
1,809 
901 
862 
762 
628 
604 
217 


in almost' every village, and is often 
a money lender as well, ospeeiallv in 
Bombay and Northern India, wnerc 
he is m(^ frequently met with, and 
where his insidious ways with the 
agricultural community have recently 
led to special legislation in the in- 
terests of the latter. The number of 


■' ^ persons shown under this head is 

much smaller than in 1891 owing to the fact, already adveited to, that on that 
occasion culiivators in Sind who^ disposed of their own produce were classed as 
grain-dealers.* The number of oil pressers is declining in all the larger provinces 
except Burma and tho Punjab. Kerosine is replnoinff vegetable oils as an illu- 
minant, and the ^J’elis are in consequence gradually t^ing to other pursuits ; in 
Bengal many of them become shop-keepeis, while in the United Provinces they 
often seek a livelihood by the parching of grain. The heavy imports of sugar 
from abroad have reduced the number of persons who in this country subsist by 
its manufacture and the other connected industries. 


Tivo-fifths of tho persons in Sub-order 19, which supports in all nearly 
four million persons, arc “ Grocere and general condiment dealers owing chiefly 
to wholesale changes of classification in the Punjab and Bajputana, the number 
of such persons is less by 94 per cent than it was in 189i.t Toddy drawers 
and sellere have a total strength of 912,000 ; the decrease of 9 jicr cent., as oom- 
pared with the pvevioiis census, is due to the change of system m dealing witli 
ocempations practised in conjunction with agricultuie to which allusion has so 
often been made. 


vui— 348 . Of the million persons supported by Order VIII, five-sixths are 
and collcotors and sellers of grass, fodder, firewood and^pharcoal. About 100,000, as 

comfiarcd with only 35,000 in 189^ arergEq^pofled By the ooal-mincs, chiefly of 
Bengal, which aie rapidly springing into importance. 

OrJ« IX- The number of persons sur^rted by occupations connected with building 

UniidiiigB. jjj about a million and a half, of whom a quarter are engaged with build- 
ing materials (chiefly brick'i, tiles and Kme) and the rest are masons, builders and 
thalxjhcrs. Tliero has been an inorease in the number of persons thus employed, 
esjiecially in fh& case of brick and tile makers. In many parts of the 
countiy, those who are able to afford it are replacing structures of less durable 
maioruils by houses of brick. 

Or.1. ) X — 319 Loss than onc-seventh of a million persons returned their means of sup- 

^ port as connected with the construction of vehicles and vessels. This small num- 
ber IS divided in nearly equal proportions between the three S^ub-orders, which 
relate respcctn oly to (a) railw^ay plant, (6) carts, carriages, etc., and (o) ships and 
boots Ihe number of the lost mentioned is smaller than one would have 


expected, and is less by 19 jier cent, than in 1891 ; possibly some of the builders 
of country boats were returned under tho general head of earpenters.t 
Oidei XI— 350 A miscellany ('f occupations are collected in Order XI, hut the total 
number of persons contained in it -is less than 1^ million Tho manufacture 
of paper supjxirta about 10.000 persons, and work in printing presses nearly 
73,000, or 25 per cent, more than in 1891. About one-third of the paper 
makers are employ^ in mills, chiefly in Bengal, and the rest make it by hand ; 
tho liand-made ai*ticle includes the rough paper prepared in the Shan States 
wdiich is used for wrapjiors, umbrellas, etc. Only 6,000 are returned as wood 
carvers, 3,000 as ivoiy carvers and 0,000 as mioa, flint and talc workers and 
sellers. On the other hand turners and lacquerers number 36,000, hukka stem 


* The number of “ grmn dealern” in his fallen fiom 875.161 to 312, 6M 

tin the Fuitiab a doorcaso under this head trom 495 034 to 28,401 has been aocompanied by an inorSagein 
the iniiu hoi of gram uealers f I om 344,166 to 509,995. In l^i^putana a fall from 178i26b to 12,631 ia adbom* 
pinietl h\ a similar fiom 17i270 to 6o,860» ^ < 

X in tlu% Vnited Fioimtcs the number of actual worLerb 'under this head is only 34 and in Bombay only 210. 
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makers and sellers 21,000, and toy, kite and cage makers and sellers 17,000 
The making of bangles, necklaces, beads and sacred threads affords support to 
more than half a million persons, of whom 188 and 152 thousand, rcspcctiTcly, lire 
by tho„ making and sellmg («) of glass and (ft) of other kinds of bangles ; the 
forniOT haye increased by 3 per cent, during the decade, but the latter hare declined 
by 11 per cent. Nearly a third of a million are returned under Sub -order 3C — 

Tools and Machinery. The great majority (about a quarter of a million) are 
makers of ploughs and agricultural implements ; they arc more than 21 times as 
numerous as in 1891, when many must have licen accredited to the general 
. group for blacksmiths, which shows a considerable shrinkage atihe present census. 

351. A far more important head in the scheme is Order XTI — Textile fabrics Ordi i xii - 
and Dress, wliicli isthe means of support of nearly Hi millions or 38 per thousand 

^ ^ of the population. There are five Sub- 
orders, which, with the population sup- 
ported by them, are noted in the mar- 
gin. More than three-quarters of the 
persons dependent on occupations in 
Sub-order 38 arc weavers of blankets, 
woollen cloth and the Uko, and we 
have already seen how at the present census there has been a large transfer from 
this group to the kindred one of shepherds, etc , in Order IV. In the Punjab, 
says Mr Bose, woollen industries show a remarkablo development, and the car- 
pet-making business of Amritsar is flourishing, hut here as clsewhere„saTo onlj 
in Central India, a decline is indicated by the census figures. There is a consi- 
derable apparent increase in the number of silk-weavers and the like, but it is 
not certain that this is altogether genuine It may be due to Hie greater success 
in discriminating between this occupation and cotton -weaving, ouing to niort' 
care having been taken to secure proper entries in the schedules. 

362. Cotton- weavers sliow a decline of 10 per cent, vis, from 6,448,120 Cotton- 
111*1891 to 6,808,243,* according to the returns of the present census, but 
the decline is mainly, if not wholly, ^ fictitious. In Bengal 35 rent-payers 
per 10,000 returned weaving as a subsidiary occupation , so also did 24 per 
10,000 farm-servants and field -labourers and 196 per 10,000 Jhum inilti-. 
vatom, and under the system of tabulation adopted in 1891 all of these would 
have been classed as weavers in the main occupation table If these persons 
had been similarly treated on the present occasion, it would have resulted 
in that Province in an addition of 16 per cent, to the figure entered m 
Sub-order 40. t A similar addition to the proportion of weavers in India at 
large would give a figure slightly in excess^ of that returned in 1893 There 
is mlmittedly a great element of uncertainty about all such calculations, and 
the only point which it is desired to make is that the comparison of the ic- 
sults of the two enumerations cannot bo relied upon to prove that the occupa- 
tion of weaving supports fewer ^persons than it did ten years ago It may do so, 
or it may not, but so far as the census figures arc concerned the deficiency may 
'equally well be due to other causes. The above remarks refer to India as a 
whole. The relation between the figures of the present enumeration and those 
of 1891 varies greatly in certain provinces and states. There is an increase under 
thil head in Berar, Bajputana, and Kashmir. In Bengal, Madras, the United 
• Piovinces, Assam and Hyderabad the falling off is less than the shrinkage whieli 
would be expected, having regard to the change of system above alluded to, and 
in Bombay,!: the Punjab and Mysore it does not very greatly exceed it, but m 

the provinces noted in the margin tin* 
reduction is so considerable as "to call 
for some other explanation Eitliei 
there has been a real diminution in 
the proportion of jiorsons dcjx'ndimt 
on weaving, due, perhaps, except in 
Burma, to direct and indirect losses 

* InrlndcB 847.728 persons employed in cotton mils who were not showm “lepniatoJy in 181*1 
t At IB ssfei to make the oalonlation on the total of the Suh order, os in iJiu supplenw ntary loturn alluded 
to the occujmtions were interpreted in the widest possible sense, ond spiimcia wtie Ihus added to weavcis , in the 
diBpUBS^n wat follows^ however, weavem aie dealt with separately 

I In Bombay there would have been a heavy fall m tlie proper! Jon of the population who are weaveis but 
for the ^owth of the cotton nulls which now account for one-ihird of llie total number Tht growth -of 
algo explaana the increased proportioi) of weavers m Berar and Hyderabad. 
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21 h CHAPTER VI — OCCUPATION 

i^rom farm no, or the soheduleisi have been filled in diffei’ently, e.ff , in respect 
of women who weave cloths for domestic wear Cotton spinners, sizers and 
yarn boaters number four-fifths of a million or 25 per cent less than in 1891. 
The decline is greatest in the Central Provinces, Madras, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Ajmer, Baroda, Borar and Hyderabad It is not always easy 
to distinguish between thiH occupation and weaving, but there seems very 
little doubt that there has been a genuine decrease, a« even the hand weavers 
show a constantly growing tendency to use machine-made yarn. 

H53 The numJicr of workers in jute and other fibres, with their families, 
has risen from 4GL to 049 thousand About one-third of the total are opera- 
tives, etc , in* the Bengal jute mills and jute presses, who aggregate 143,000 
compared wit li only 38,000 ten years ago. The number of rope, Racking and 
ncl inakeiN, etc , has risen from 289 to 413 thousand, owing to the inures 
for Madras including the Stat.es of Cochin and Travancore, where 233,000 
Jiave been returned against only 22,000 in 1891, a considerable number of 
jiciNons having apparently been transferred to this head from that provided for 
“ fibre matting and bag makora and sellers ”, whose number in that Presidency 
has declined from 102 to 15 thousand • 

Suh-ordev 4-2 — Dress is returned as the i^^ans of support of about 2 million 
pei’sons, of whom more than half are “ tailow, milliners, dress-makers and darn- 
ers,” t.e , mostly darstft, and three-quarters of the remainder are “ piece-goods 
dealers ” In the Sub-order as a whole there is a decline of 16 per cent in com- 
pavison wiijli 1891. 

354. The workers and dealers in metals and precious , stones and their 
dependents number nearly 3^ millions There are four Snb-ordors, vis , 43 — 
Gold, silver and precious stones with If million persons ; 44 — Brass, copper and 
Ik'H metal with nearly two-fifths of a million ; 45 — Tin, zinc, etc., with 76,000 ; 
and 40 — Iron and steel with 1^ million persons. A comparison with the cor- 
responding figures for 1801 shows a decline of only 3 per cent , so that in 
loality there lias probably been a considerable increase, as in addition to the 
entry ol many persons with dual occupations under some agricultural heading, 
tlu're has been, as already noted, a transfer of about 100,000 persons to the 
group ‘ plough and agricultural implement makers ’ in Sub-order 30 Tliat there 
should be an increase is only natural ; the handicrafts here dealt with do not 
suHei* mueli from European competition while, uith growing prosperity, the 
pciople may be expected to take more and more to metal utensils for domestic 
purposes and to augment their stock of oruanientb and jewellery 

355. The persons dependent on the manufacture of earthenware and kin- 
dred occupations number rather more than two millions, of whom four-fifths are 
the ordinary village potters who meet the simple requirements of their ueigli- 
bours lu the matter of earthen pots, plates, pitchers and other vessels Their 
number lias declined by 9 per cent since 1891. 

There are 3t million persons n ho are supported by occupations in Order 
XV, of whom 2 millions are ordinary carpenters, 1| miUion are basket, mat, 
etc, makers, and a quarter of a million are wood cutters and sawyers. Of' 
10,000 operatives in saw-mills, two-tliirds are I'eturned from Burma. This 
jDoimee enjoys a flourishing timber trade, especially in teak and pyinkadot and 
at most seasons of the year the principal waterways are crowded with raftS of 
tinibei (m their way to Rangoon and Moulmein ; in this Province 16 persons per 
millo are supported liy Sub-order 49 — Wood and bamboos^ compared with 8 per 
milio in India as a whole 

356 The vaiious avocations grdUped under the general head “ Drugs, Gums, 
Dyes, etc.,” allord a livelihood to less than half a million persons including, 

' amongst others, saltpetre refiners, chemists and druggists, perfume, incense And 
sandalwood preparers and sell* rs, collectors, of lac, wax, honey, camphor, gum 
and rubber, and p'Tsoiis occupind with miscellaneous drugs and dyes. There 
is .in increase of IG percent in comparison with 1891, chiefly under the heads 
provided lor miscellaneous drugs and dyes. 

Leather working and skin dressing with their cognate occupations are the 
moans of suh^istence of 3^ million pei’sons, or about the same as in 1891. The 
li gun’s for detailed groups are of very little interest, as they .depend more on 

* 'ihi > (li ( and Travancorei which were dealt with on this ocoamon by independent Census 
i^n p nut I juUut - ai w muiuly reBponsible for thes e variations 
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tlio idiosyncrasies of tbe census staff tlian on actual facts. In one of the 
Madras districts, for example, most of the leather workers hare returned 
themselyds, or been classified, as makers of woU-buckots 

367. Class E — Commerce, Transport and Storage includes the avocations of ck-s l— 
7f million persons, of whom more than 4i millions are found in Order XVIII — 
Commerce. The latter figure, however, is swollen by the inclusion of mort' 
than IJ millon Shopkeepers, otherwise unspecified" many ot whom, if more^fiM xvfii 
completely returned, would have jiieen entered under one of the heads provided 
m Class D for the sale of various material substances. There are a million 
‘Bankers and money lenders,’ or rather more than in 1891,, and 48t5,00() 

‘ Oeneral merchants,’ against more than double that number ten years ago The 
decrease in the Order as a whole amounts to 10 per cent , which is probably 
less than the loss arising from the different treatment accorded to occupations 
combined \fith agriculture. 

358. Of the 3^ million persons in Order XIX, about half a million findOid>i xix 
a livelihood in connection with the working of railways (Sub-order 58).* 

There are 1,600,000 persons in Sub-Order 59— Hoad, of whom nioie than 
a third are carters and cartowners, n third are owners and drivers oi pack- 
ponies, bullocks, etc , and a sixth are pd/At-bearei-s. Sub-oider 60 — IVator, 
with over three-quarters of a million, derives 71 per cent of its total strength 
from the single group * Boat and barge men ’ Sub-order 61 — Messages 
mcludes service in the post office and telegraph dep^artmonts whicli support 
134,000 and 20,000 respectively ; there are also a few persons employed m 
connection wuth telephones. 

Owing to a great diminution in the number of persons shown as dependent, 
on service in *the postal department, the number of poisons m this Sub-order 
is less than half that returned m 1891. T'he deolmc is greatest in Bengal, 
where the number of persons returned as dependent on post office employ- 
ment has fallen from 121 to 28 thousand, but it is also very marked in Bombay, 

Madras, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, and tbe Pun 3 ab 
alone in Biitish territory shows an increase. The census figures lor actual 

workers in the post office in some 
of the main provinces are compared 
in the margin with those pubhshetl 
by the Director fleneral The 
former arc in all cases Icsb than 
the latter, owiug partly to the 
vagueness oi the entries m the 
schedules, especially in the case 
of postmen and other i subordi- 
nates, who form a very lai’ge pro- 
portion ot the total, which has led 
to their (dassiiicaiion under some 
more general head, and partly to 
their havmg m some cases returned 
some other means of livelihood us 
their iirincipal one The Telegraph 
Department as a whole shovsa fair increase m the number of its employes, 
but there arc great v|iriation8 in the figures tor the upper grades and subor- 
dinates taken separately. In Sub-order 62— Storage and Weighing, less 
than half a million pewons are included, of^whom three-quarters aie poitcis 

The Order as a whole shows a deciease of 11 percent Theie is d l.iigf' 
inor^se under ‘ Bailways,’ and ‘ ater ’ is stationary, but there is a hcaAy iall- 
ing in the other Sub- 0 ]*ders. That under messages has been dealt with aho\e 
In the case of ‘ storage and weighing ’ it is explained by the extvaordinai^ figmes 
returned for Bajputana in 1891 when 306,000 persons were classed as porteis, or 
more than half the total for the whole of India, oompaK'd w'lth only 5,000 
at the present census, which is a much more probable hgme Tin distinction 
betw'een a porter and a general labourei, as letuuied in the census schedules, 

IS not always clear, and the method of classification adopted m diHeient tracts 
does not seem to have been very uniform Madras, for example, is credited 

^ PefbOiis engutfed m coiifitir acting lailtvuy carnugch and in tliiuiMiig up imluay eniLuuLincnis arc hliovtn in 
other partB of the i^heme 
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Avitli 169,000 porters, oompared with 46,000 in Bengal and 47,000 in the United 
Fi'ovinoes. There is a noticeable fall m the number of watchmen at stores, and 
in Bombay, Burma and Madras the number now returned varies £rom one- 
bisth to one-twenty-second of the corresponding figures for 1891. 

cia.fr F— 359. Class r contains five million persons or 17 per thousand of the popula- 

riofefrsioM*. qJ these, except iIj 8,00U m Order XXI — Sport, are included in Order 

XX — Learned and Artistic Prolessions, but it should be noted that this Order 
covers several occupations which are neither' learned nor artistic. There are 
lor example nearly 700,000 religious mendicants and inmates of monasteries, 
many of whoili arc' almost indistinguishable from the ordinary beggars who find a 
place in Class 11, 132,000 temple servants, bm'ning-^Ai^ attendant and the Uke, 
46,000 petition- MTiters and touts, 319,000 mediesd practitioners without any 
diploma, 13,000 vaccinators and 89,000 midwives. Ot the 266,000 ‘ bandmas- 
ters and playcre,’ the great majority are low-caste drummers and tom-tom 
beaters and the 284.000.' actors, singers and dancers* also belong mainly to the 
gyjibv and vagrant fraternity, and many of them might more oorreotly have 
been ('ntered as prostitutes. There are million persons returned as priests, 
but here too the figures are swollen by the inclusion of many who are really 
mendicants, or who described themselves as priests merely because they were 
lirahinans by caste, and the decline of 19 per cent smoo 1891 may be due in 
part to the elimination of misdescriptions of this kind. There are 128,000 
astrologers and diviners, and 464,000 professors aud teachers. Lawyei s of various 
kinds number 142,000 or rather more than in 1891. There is a considerable 
luoreabe m the number of lawyers’ clerks and petition- writers, but this is due 
mainly to a more correct description of occupations m the schedules which has 
reduced the number of ‘clerks unspecified’ from 226 to 1 70 thousand. The 
medical profession supports, more than half a million aud “ Engineering and 
SiirA^cy ” a hundred thousand There has been an increase under both heads smoe 
1891 In individual groups the most notioeable cliange is in that for “ Praoti- 
iionerb with diploma” which contains 43,000 persons compared with only 16,000 
at the previous census. 

cioBti G— - «^60. There are about 18| million persons, or 63 per mille, in Class G, 

all but miUiou of whom are included in the smgle group ” General 

Laboiu"*^'' labour,” jr.e,,thoy arc ordinary landless labourers, w'ho, as already n^ioed, 
in most cases de[)eud mainly on field work tor their support. decrease 
ot 29 per cent, in comparison with 1891 has already be^jp^iplamed. At 
the time- when the census was taken, tank di ^gi;n i?,. iiwflfBarted two-filths of a 
million, aud labour on roads, railways *at»id^^nals rattier more than half a 
million. Earth-work is generally x><flffied on only during the dry season, and at 
other times of the year these people seek other forms of employment. Many 
who ivcre retuimed merely as * coolies,’ and so were classed under the head 
‘ General labour,’ were probably engaged in work of this description. The persons 
-whose oocupations were incompletely recorded number only 645 thousand against 
1,395 thousand in 1891. The real decrease is even larger than the above 
ligures would indicate, as those for the present census include a quarter of a 
nnllion jiorsons whose oocupations were dosoiibod as * service,* and who in 1891 
AA eie classed imdcr the head of ” personal services.*’ 

Class II— In- bOl. The last class to be mentioned is that of persona who do not work^or 

dependint of thoiT livelihood, but livc OH tboir inoomo from property other than land, or on 

Occupation, qj. qjj allowances ot various kinds, or at the State expense Their number 

is 5 millionb, and more than fourth-fifths of them are ordinary beggars It has 
already been mentioned that, although religious mendicant are enterq^ in a 
sc^^arate part of the scheme, the distinction between the two groups is haey and 
uncertain The two together include 4, 914', 000 persons or 6| per cent, fewer 
than at the previous census The decline is fiue in part to the oomparatively 
heavy mortality amongst beggars during the famine years, but it is also partly 
attiibuiable to the spread ot education and the consequently weaker hold which 
the so-called usoetics have on the inmgination oi the people ; it is much less easy 
than it was formerly for the members ot the various begging fraternities to 
unloosi the purse strings of the villagers. About 354,000» persons said that 
Government pensions were their chiet means ol subsistonoe and 156, 0(^^ were 
in jdils or asylums. 
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362 The combination of caste and occupation, which would have been im- General 
possible under the old method of abstraction by ticks, oilers no insuperable diffi- Komaiks 
culties when dealt with on the slip system, and a table presenting these statistics 

was therefore added at the present census to the scries jirescnbed in 1 891 It was, 

however, loft .to the option of 
Local Governments to cause it 
to be prepared or not, as they 
jnight think^iit, with the result 
that in only four ‘provinces was 
the table attempted, and m 
two of these the population 
. ^ included in its scoxie was small. 

The table was also prepared in five Native States, viz., Central India, 
Mysore, Travanoorc, Baroda and Cochin. 

363 In view of the fragmentary, nature of the statistics, a general review isLcug 
impossible, and the subject can best be dealt with by extracts from the reports ol 
the Superintendents who prepared this return. The following is an excerpt fiom 
the Bengal report : — 

In GODBldeiing the etatistios of occupation by caste it must be borne in mind that, on the 
ono hand, there is the tendency on the part of some of the functional castes, which has already 
been alluded to, to describe as their occupation that which is assigned to them by traditioi], 
and on tbe other, the Ssust that m these statisticB only the principal occupation haS been dealt 
with, and that many who mentioned agiioultoie as then piiucij^ means of support may have 
named their caste occupation as a subsidiary one. 

Conditions vary so greatly in different parts of this large provmce that the hgmes £oi 
each Bub'provmce frequently disclose very divergent results The most strildng feature ot 
the stattsticB which have been collected is the extent to which the different functional castes 



have abandoned their traditional occupations, especially in Bihar. The Ahir or Goaia is lu 
theory a dauymau, but in Bihar four-hfths of tbe total number are cultivators, and baiely 1 
in 20 follows the traditional caste occupation In Bengal proper, howevei, the proportion 
IB much higher, and neailya third of the total number keep cows and sell mil k The 
proportion is about 1 iu 7 amongst the Gauras who are the corresponding caste of Oribsa 
The Chamfit should bo a worker in leather, but in Bihar only 7 per cent wei« 
returned under this head, while two-thirds were shown in Ordei V — Agnoulture, and nearly 
one*fifth as earth<workers and general labourers In Bengal proper, on the other hand, nearly 
a quarter of the total number are leather workers and only a third follow agi'icultural purbUits 
The Ilajjdms and Ndpits are more faithful to their traditional profession , tivo-fitth& of them 
were returned as barbws in Bihar and more than half m Bengal proper. The piopoition of 
Kumhars who aie still -potters is also &irly high, being nearly 2 in b Nearly half the 
Tells of Bifaai subsist by cultivation, but more than a third of them follow then traditional 
occu^tionof oil-pressiag. In Bengal propei nearly half the .Jol&bds oi Muhammadan iveavei'^ 
live by weaving, but oiily a qwter do so m Bihai' Tbe Tantis, oi Hindu weavers, have 
given up their ebarocteristio handicraft to a much greatei extent, and only 1 in 9 stil] aie luttou 
weavers in Bihar and 9 in 20 in Bengal proper. The proportion of weaveis is even smallei amongst 
the Pans of Orissa, being only 1 in 18. Lastly the Brahmans follow priestly pursuits to a vciy 
hmited extent In Bengal proper bairdy 1 m 6 is a priest, m Bihar 1 in 13, and in Orissa 
only 1 in 34! The low proportion in the last-mentioned sub-province is due to the luclusion of 
the degraded Mastan Br4hxnan8 who are usually ordinary cultivators. 

‘ The above discusftion is based solely on the census statistics In subsidiary table VIII, 1 
have given details of the caste or nationality the officers of certain departments of Govern- 
n^ent complied firom official publications and independimt .enquiries based thereon. The most 
nditiOBable feature of this ;jret^n is the very small share of high appointments which falls to tht 
Muhammadans, and the practical monopoly of all such appomtmonts held by Hindu*- by flu 
members of the Brahman, Baidya and K^yasth castes The Hindus aie US'- than twu*. as 
numerous as the followers of the Prophet, but tbe^hold nearly mne tunes the number ot high 
appointments, vzs , 1,285 compared with only 141. Again, of the total Hindu populatu>ii, 
less than 1 in every 11 is a Brahman, Baidya or Kayasth/but theoe thiee cartes hctwcLU 
them hold 1,104 of the 1,235 appomtments filled by Hindus Then advantage is atill 
more nmked if we consii^i' only the highest appointments The (luce High Court 
Jud^^hips and the 22 pc^ts in the Covenanted and Statutory Civil Scivicc which oic held by 
Himns, are all filled by members of ^cso three castes. As rcgaids thtu iclativc success 
amongst themselves, it wiU be noticed that the Baidyas have by foi the laigcst shore oi 
these appointments and the Brahmans the smalleet The Boidyas aie uutnumbcicd by the 
Bxabmuus and Kayasths in the ratios of S4 to 1 and 1 S to 1, ic!?pcc1i\e]y , jet tliey can boast 
of 7 Covenanted and Statutory Civilians compared with only 2 who aiei/iahinans and 13 who aio 
Kdyasths. Of the Beputy and Sub-Deputy Magistiale», 7u aie Baidyas, 128 Brabmans and 114 
Kayasths. The proportion of Baidyas is not so high amongst the Suh-judges and Munsifs, but, 
even hero, with 40 appomtments, comxiored with 130 tilled by Brahmans and IbO by Ka^astbs, 
they have far more than tbeir fair numerical sbaie On the other hand, the Bajputs and Khatris, 
though they number nearly a million and a half, hold only h high uijpomtmeutb. and the B4bhaus 
'with over a milhonhold none. Thi Goalas wuth ucaily 4 milhons claim but x appointment—* 
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a subordinate pobt in the Medical Department. Numerous castes are entirely nnreprobented 
m the higher grades o£ the Civil Service of the State, amongst whom jt will suffice to mention 
the Rajbansis and Namasudras with an aggi'egate strength of nearly i millions, and the Kurmis 
and Begihbj each numbering over a milhon 

“ In conclusion we may glance briefly at some of Ihe results disclosed by the Appendix to 
Table XVI which gives the distribution by caste of the persons engaged on some of the main 
occupationb. It is unnecessary ato retei again to Group ^nr-Omoers of Government, as the 
constituent castes "of this group have just been considered with reference tp the more detailed 
statistics collected indciiendcutly. In Uroup b — Clerks, Inspectors, etc , the Kayastfas, with 
nearly 10,000 appomiments, easily hold the iiist place They are foUowed by the Brahmans with 
about 6,000, u bile ^l>c Baidya is the only other caste that can daun more than 1,000 actual 
workeis in this*gioup. Amongst ^amindars, the Brdhmans, who ntdnher about 88,000, are 
most numerous , then follow the Kdyastha with 73,000, the Bdbfaans with 36,000 and the 
Kajputs with 25,000 Br&hinan zammdais are found all ovei' the Province. They are 
especially numcious in' the Oiissa, Presidency, Patna and Dacca Divisions, but they are 
outnumbered in the Presidency and Dacca Divisions by the Kdyastbs and ‘in Patna by 
the Babhans and Bajputs, especially by the former, who are more than twice as ’numerous. 
Of the other castes, the first place is taken by the Kaibarttas with nearly 1 1,000 landholders, 
mostly \n Bengal proper, and next to them come the following, all of whom contribute moie 
than 4,000 to the total , the divisions wheie they aic mainly found are noted against each 
caste — Ahir und Oo41a (Presidency and Patna), Baidya (Dacca and Chittagong), Karan 
(Oribta), Khandait (Orissa), Kurmi (Patna), Namasudra (Presidency and Dacca), Rijbansi 
(Bajbliahi), Shaha (Dacca and Rajshahi), and Tell (Burdwan). The agents and managers 
of landed estates and the office is of the postal and telegiupb departments are mainly Brahmans 
and Ktiyasihb, and the same castes hold a leading position, in point of numbers, amongst 
])rofebbors and teaiheis in schools and lawyers and law agents. They also considerably outnumber 
the Baidyas* amongst medical practitioners, hut the latter, of whom the practice of medicine 
is the traditional occupation, stand easily first if the proportional flguies are looked to Of the 
total number of Baid^as 1 m every 20 has been leturued as a medical practitioner (actual 
worker), wbeicas amongst K^yasths and Brahmans the coiresponding proportions aie only 1 m 
193 and 1 in ■iVO lespeciively ” 

36S. Mr Francis deals with the matter thus : — 

‘'These figiucs are of much interest They will in the fiist place effectually demolish 
any vestige which may remain of the idea that the fimctious of the South Indian cartes are 
still confined to the narrow limits laid down for them in Manu and the Vedas or by tradition, 
and that the Briihmaub aie still exclusively engaged m priestly duties, the tiadei castes in 
commeice, and the cultivator and agricultural labouier t'astes in tilling the land , that the 
weavei castes still coufine themselves to providing the clothes, and tlic toddy«drawer castes, 
the liquid rcfreshmcut, of the village commumty, and that the cobbler and the smith castes 
still stick exclusively to the last and the anvil at whiuh their forefathers' worked for so many 
generations The tradci castes (Kavarai, and its Tclugu equivalent Balija) and the oultivator 
castes (Maiavau and Kalian) shown lu the table were not selected as being typical followers 
of these two lullingb, hut foi othei reasons, and it is not perhaps fan to argqc from the figures 
in thou eases The Pallis, again, are a caste which is compounded of very many sub- 
divisions, and which has no v'eiy (loaily defined traditional occupation. But all the others 
are paiticiilaily typical lepie&entatiTCs of those who follow the occupations ti'aditionally 
assigned to each, and the results in their cases may be declared to be of wide application 

" Looking into the statistiQs regarding them we find that, as was perhaps to be expected, 
the agiicultuial labourer has done the least of all of them to get himself out of the rut to 
which he was consigned Yet even among this class, as many as 5 pei cent, even of the 
uupiogressivc Choriimansof the West Coast, are engaged in ocuupations which are in no sense 
jgiieultural, and 111 the case of the Malas of theTelngu districts the percentage rises to 12, 
The weavcis .md artisans come nc\i in faiihfnlness to their traditional employment, and tlwse 
who have lei t. it have mainly taken to the land The leather- workers and toddy-drawers ftfe> 
less exclusive, but piobably in then cases the large numbws who have returned agrioaltnl^ 
occupations have been actuated rat bet by the desire to magnify the respectabihiy of their sodial 
|K>bitioii than to assist the earn! bi.onquii(r after Bodologiual facts by the stric^st regard foi* 
accuracy m making the letm us. But of all the castes the Brihmans show the greatest diver- 
gence fiom then accepted position Only hl'd of them follow their traditional calling, oven 
it among these arc included acrtrology and bogging, and of the remainder ooueiderable numbers 
aie engaged in such unoithodox cK'cupations as held-Iahoui*, money-lending, trade in gram, 
loudimcnts, vegetables, gold and silver and even tobacco and snuff, accurst and unclean as 
these lattci used" ome to be considei-cd. No less than 60 per cent, of them have found agti- 
I ultiuc a more congenial ualhng than the piiesthood * ♦ * 

“ The table gives figures for the Bnlhmans of each of the mam bi^uistic divisions, and it is 
mtciesting to notice how much more catholic in their calhngs the Qny4-speaking membei's of the ^ 
(u-.tc aic than then less secular brethren They are the only section which returns masons and 
buildeis and dye makers and aiUc-sellers among its members, and they are responsible for most 
ol thi ugiicuUuial labourers, vegetable sclleis and snuff-dealers to which r^crenoe bas been made 
abo^ c As u as to be anticipate, the Malayalam Bi 'ilnuans, who are mamly made up of the 
N.uiil)udris ol Malabar, a .section which is famous for its aloofness from the world and its 
adhcicnii. to the old order of things, are more hugely engugi'd m pnestly duties and temple- 
seiviue than any uthci division. Twenty-three per cent of them are so em;^oyed, while in no 
other section i'^ the {Krccutagc evai Ifiilf of this, and among the Canazese Hrahmans ft is ae 
low as 6 7 The iieiventage of those engaged in the public service is highest (7) among Tamil 
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Brahmans, and low<»t among theOnyfis (5), On tho othpr hand, fewer of the Tamil section 
than of any other are land-holders and tenants, the Canarcse division showing the highest 
percentage engaged in such callings All these figures correspond closely with the known 
charactenstics of the vanous sections in these respects which have been already ref«*rred to in 
the caste glossary attached to the preceding chapter. 

“ The means of subsistence ox the Eurasians are of interest in connection with the ever-recur- 
ring discussions regarding the future and prOEpects of thc*race The figures in subsidiary 
table 13 give the occupations of the 6,718 actual workers who leside in the throe di'^trictq m 
which the race is most numerously represented, namelj', Madras City (4-,083), Malabar (1,149), 
and Chinglepnt (486) Most of those m the last of these three reside in Perambur, just outside 
the Madras municipal limits, and the figures of Chmgleput «and Madras may thei^ore be taken 
together The Malabar Eurasian also differs little from his East Coast brother in oeenpation, 
except that he provides most of the tailors, carpenters, agrieulturists and coffee estah* omployes 
in toe list The figures for all three districts are therefore, as in other cabcs, combined togethei 
in subsidiary table IS In examining them it must 1 m> borne in mind that, as has already Ihvii 
pointed out. in'tlio last, chapter, Native Christians have in some caEcs returned themselves as 
Eurasians, ^though they eould lay no claim to the slightest admixture of white blood in llien 
veins, with the idea of raising themselves in the social scale The mo<it noticeable point about 
the statistics is the great variety of the occupations in which Eurasians are engaged. None of 
the other communities selected approach them in this respect Tlie list gives Tti callings fullou4 d 
by seven persons or more and 6 8 per cent of the community live by others which are followed 
by even less than this number Excluding subsistence on endowments and scholarbliips (most 
of the persons comprised under which are the inmates of the orphan and other asjlums m Madias 
City), there is no occupation in the list which is followed by as many as 8 per cent of the com- 
munity The popular idea that Eurasians are mainly employed as fitters or clerks oi on the 
railways IB tlierefore clearly inaccurate The next most noticeable foot is that 8 of the 
‘ actual workers ' in the list live on endowments, on their relatives and friends, in convents, m 
lunatic asylums, in jail or by begging Subsidiary table 13 does not distinguish males from 
females, and it may therefore be added that of the 6,718 actual woikers shown therein 1,6 SO 
are women Of these, 537 are lumatCb of orphan asylums, etc , 262 are sempsties-ies and 
milliners, 201 school teaeheia, 107 niidwives and hospital nurses, 81 are m domestic service, and 
38 are shop assistants and ’clerks.’^ 

364. In Bombay, says Mr. Enthoyen : — “ Bunjb-iv 

'*It will be observed, on a reference to thd table at the end of this Chaptei, that at the 
present day 22 per cent of the Brfihmans, of whom 100,000 were taken as a test, follow the 
traditional occupation of piicst and student. The prohibition against Slate service and agi i- 
culture is now of little weight, since 47 per cent follow thote two methods of earning a hveli-* 
hood Possibly, the peculiar circumstanceB of the present day are held to constitute 
the exception provided foi in Manu. How far the absolute prohibition against a Brahman 
selling cooked food, condiments oi salt, milk, and sugar, ib consistent with the fact that 5 (lei 
cent, ate occupied in the ‘ supply of food, drink, and stimulants,' we need not pause to enquiie 
Tlie ' supply of textile fabrics and cloth ' seems almost equally irregulai from Manu'<' (loint 
of view. The lugh percentage of the caste following agiicultuic is largely due to the Kainatak 
Brahmans, of whom 75 per cent, are apparently agiionltunsts In ocriqialion, the Smdhi 
Bi4famaus would appear to be the most orthodox, since 54 per cent of tiie selected nurabei 
have been shown imdei the ' learned and artistic professions.' The may perhaps U* 

taken as the nearest approximation to the Yaishyas of Mann's Code, to ntinm trade and agri- 
vulture were allotted as occupations. They apjieai to bliow 25 j^ei cent iii commeicc, to nhnh, 
perhaps, should he added 89 per cent in the supply of food and dunk, 16 pei cent in textile 
fabrics and dress, as well as 3 per cent undei agneuiture, if we wish to arrive at the tiue pei- 
centage following lawful employment. It is interesting to note that this easte now shows 2 
per cent, in administration, compared with the 7 per cent, of the Bidhmans 

''**The Maratha and the Mardtba Kunbi show their respective preferences for agricultuu by 
the figures 89 and 96. The Amil division of the Lohdnas, originally tradcis, have 42 per cent 
in fidministiation, the highest average of any caste Kostm and S&hs should he weavers They 
faav4 64 per cent of their workers occupied in weaving, the number rising to 90 eeui in 
the ease of the Deccan weavers, and falling to 38 in the Karnatak The Kariiatak weaveis 
appear mostly under 'agneuiture,' whicb seems In offer them a livelihood in ]K‘riud-. ol 
depression m trade. Kuuhis ore cultivators and* apparently are rantent to cultivate, 97 
.per cent are included iii the head of * Agriculture ' It is perhaps noticeable that 1 pei cent 
in Gujardt are shown under ' Administration. ' In Kdthidw&r, Kunhis are said to be deve- 
loping a taste for the servioe of the State. Of the Kolis, Bhils, and Kdtkaris, 92, 60 and 60 
per cent, are employed in agriculture In former da) s these tribe', weie \eii loigd) oceujutd 
m committing gang robberies and other depredations on then moie peucetul neighbours, trom 
which pursuits th^ sought relief very much as the Costei when he has 'done jumping on 
his mouier.’ If the number in column 21, 'earth-work and general labom,’ and column 9, 

‘ light, firing and forage,' are added to the above, it will be ‘cen that the number following 
occupations which they could return to the Police without fear of unplea'-ant consequences 
is very considerable. 

" It must be explained, in conclusion, that the iea.son fm •showing 88 pei cent of the Shikaris 
as following their traditional occupation when tins pereentasje is taken fi om eoluniii 7 , ‘ personal 
‘household and sanitary service,' is that this caste, which is found in Sind, is not a hunting 
caste as has son&etimes been imagined from the name, but a caste of sweepers, who are 
Musalmans, and may rise in the t-ocial scale to the more lespectable caste of Machis by passing 
through the fire with certidn riies and cereroonios." 
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366 In the extract from the Bengal report quoted aho'^Oj jt has been shown 
tlml though the Hindus of that Province are less than twice as numerous as the 
Muhammadans, they hold nine times the number of high appointments under 
Gtovernment, and that the Brdhmans, Baidyas and Kdyasths, though they form 
less than one-eleventh of the total Hindu population, hold between them 1,104 of 
the 1,235 high appointments held by Hindus. An examination of similar 
statistics for several other provinces which have been collected with the assist* 
anoe of the Provincial Superintendents shows that this monopoly of hmh 
apjKjintments by a few favoured castes is not by any means peculiar to Bengal. 

366. In -the iD^nited Provinces of 1,192 such appointments hold by persons 
other tlian Europeans and Eurasians, 28 are held by Native Chnstians, Sikhs, 
ParsiB and Jams , Muhammadans hold 453 and Hindus 711. The Muhammadans 
are only one-sixth as numerous as the Hindus and so, in proportion to their 
umuorical strength, they enjoy nearly four times as many high ap'pointments 
The disproportion would be still greater if we excluded from the appointments 
credited to the Hindus 96 held by immigrants from Bengal, The difference 
between those figures and those found to exist in Bengal, where the bulk of 
the Muhammadans are local converts from d^ressed communities, is very notice- 
able, but it has its counterpart in the relative prevalence of education amongst 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the two provinces referred to in the lastt}bapter.* 
Of the 615 posts in the possession of the local Hindus, no loss titan 684 are held 
by members of five castes — BrAhman, Baniya, Kdyasth, Khatri and Edjput. In 
other wordSs 95 per cent, of the appointmenis are held by only a quarter of the 
Hindu population and the remaining three-quarters claim between them only 
6 per cent The Ohamdrs have a strength of nearly 6 millions, but not a 
single post in the higher grades of Government service is held by a member of 
this caste The Kahdrs, Kurmis, Lodhas and Pdsis are similarly unrejtrc- 
sented, although they each number more than a million, and so are ^e 
Hlioltis, Gadarias, Knchhis, Koiris, ICoris, Kumhars, Muraos, Nais and Telis 
each of which has upwards of half a million. Of the five castes who practically 
monopolize the appointments enjoyed by Hindus, the Khatris in proportion to 
tlioivmumbers do best ; they are barely one-ninth as numerous as tbe Hdyasths, 
hut hold more than a quarter as many appointments The Edyasths again, 
AVith only one-ninth the strength of the BrAhmans, can boast of 224 appoint- 
ments to the latter’s 16.5. 

367. In Bombay, the Parsis claim 86 high appointments, the Muham- 
madans 23, and the Hindus 266 There are 187 times as many Hindus as 
there arc Parsis, hut the former only hold 3 appointments to 1 held by a 
Parsi. The Hindus, again, have more than 11 appointments to 1 held by a 
Muhammadan, hut their population is less than four times as great The 
Brdhmans, though forming less than one-thirteenth of the total number of 
Hindus, hold 8 appointments out of 11, and the Prabhus, Baniyas and **Smdhi 
Hindus,” many of whom doubtless belong to the ahovp castes, all but 4 of the 
remainder The return contains no entry of any MarAtha, Kunbi, Koli, 
Lingdyat or Mahar although these castes have a strength of from 1^ to 8f 
millions each. 

368 In the Central Provinces the Parsis fill 9 appointments of the kind 
under consideration, and the Native Chidstians 3, Muhammadans 76 and 
Hindus 339. As in the Hnited Provinces the Muhammadans have considenilbly 
more than Ihcir fair numerical share, and in the general population they are 
outnumbei*ed by the Hindus in the j^itio of *27 to 1. Of the Hindus who fill 
those appointments 229 are BrAhmans, 08 are Edyasths, 12 Balijas, 11 
Banij’^as and 10 BAjputs; these 6 castes form only one-tenth of the Hindu 
])opulation, but the remaining nine-tenths have only 9 appointments between 
them In proportion to their numbers the Kdyasths are the moat highly 
lavoured, and with only one-eJevontli of the Brdhman population they possess 
nearly one-third as many appointments. 

In Assam, of high appointments held by natives of the country the 
oeeupauts of 2 are Native Christians and of 17 Muhammadans, and tbe 
remaining 136 arc in the hands ol Hindus, of whom there are 60 Kdyasths, 
47 Brahmans, IS Baidyas, 4 Kalitas and 4 Shdhds, leaving only 1 3 ap^iointments 
for all oilier castes combined ; with the exception of one of the Native Chris- 
tians, TV ho is a Klidsi, not a single member of any Animistic tribe is included in 
the list 
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JO 

327 

127 

211 

127 

47 

49 

91 

, 

35 

39 

11 

36 

1 

6.1 

61 

50 

“ 

n 

10 

12 

.40 

8'J 

1 -i 

1 8S 

1 70 

1 

X1X«— Transport and Storage* 

120 

63 

666 

338 

44 

u 

20 

1 

1 

1 M) 

58 Rdilway •••.*. 

Jioad . • * • • 

00 Watt i k * • • . 

(»1 Mcfistiges • • 

bi btoi ago and Weighing • . 

17 

55 

27 

5 

36 

7 

24 

18 

2 

7 

153 

191 

141 

38 

129 

61 

87 

100 

14 

66 

42 

41 

49 

38 

45 

53 

67 

51 

G2 

55 

27 

\2 

2’* 

21 

29 

73 

1 .''S 

71 

1 

r.— Profosbions. 

m 

71 

AOS 


41 

>9 

10 

1 

1 

1 INI 

X\.~- Learned and ArtlaUc Professions. 

168 

69 

687 

393 

41 1 

.59 

• 11 


bd IMigion • . • • 

Oi Edutdiion . • • • 

65 L lUTuiurc « • • , 

( 0 Lau • • • --n , 

07 Mtditino * * . . 

()H Kiiginicrmg and b'urvoy • 

00 Natural St lomo • 

70 Vn tonal Art, and Stulpturo 

71 Music, Acting and Uaiiung . 

63 

J7 

% 

h) 

18 

3 

‘ 1 
lU 

39 

b 

fk 

' 3 

7 

1 

1 

9 

194 

76 

78 

70 

78 

29 

1 

12 

19 

81 

27 

2S 

29 

28 

H 

5 

42 

39 

37 

27 

39 

37 

41 

44 

48 

58 

01 

(».I 

73 

61 

03 

59 

60 

52 

7 

11 

35 

J5 

H 

22 

d5 

39 

8 

•)\ 

8b 

' ()5 

7) 

, s7 

1 78 

'5 

71 

t 2 

1 

V2 

XXI. Siiort. 

4 

3 

11 

5 

1 

47 ; 

5.{ 

s 

72 it • • . ■ 0 

7 1 (luiuos and Exhlbiiiuns 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

44 f 

48 , 

5(» 

5J 

X 1 
7 

92 

' IM 

(r*— L uskillod liabotir, not as;riciil^ 
tnral. 

034 

340 

938 

537 

1 

1 

w 1 

1 

4“» 

r» 

95 

XXIl.- Earthly ork and Oeueral Labour. 

610 

335 

836 

467 

65 

45 

5 1 

j 95 

74 Kui 111 -work, etc. 

76 General labour . . . 1 

34 

676 

2‘ 

31 i 

39 

787 

21 

446 

6) 

55 

10 

45 

^ i 

1 

•17 

95 

XXIII. — Indefinite and Disrepatable 
Oecvpatlons, 

26 

14 

113 

70 

6« 

44 

lb 

Si 

70 Indefinite 

77 1 ibicputablc , * 

19 

6 

10 

4 

65 

47 

35 

35 

5.1 

00 

1 

47 

a 

12 

27 

88 

71 

II.— IWrans of Snl»8iMtoiicr, Ii^«> 
IKiiuleiit of Oocnpatlon. 

170 

90 

431 


1 

56 

41 

S 

9i 

XXIT.— Indopendent* 

170 

96 

431 

2.11 

5ft 

44 

8 

93 

78 Pioperty and Alms , , 

79. At the public charge .... 

153 

17 

87 

9 

267 

164 1 

150 

81 

57 : 

63 

41 

17 

6 

29 

91 

71 
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CllAl’TJiJi M— OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution ol the Agricnltural, Industrial, Coninierrial 



• 

AGBICULTUBB. 


INDUSTRY 

PKOMNCP t*rATJ3 OK A«FNCT 

ropiilatlon 
, f!iipiN>rted by 
* ognciilturc 

Proportion 
of agrlouUaral 

JKlIHlIatfOtl 

Pbiobittaob or iSBicmii- 
XUBAL BOrOliAtlOir ov 

Population 

Proportion of 
IMuetrUl 
population 

PiivriirrAOB oB iirnra- 
TBIAL BOrU&ATlOV Of 

m 

per J.COO 
ofjmptilation 
oiT*rorinee^ 
Htate or 
Ageney* 

Aotnal 

workera 

■ 

Dependenlf 

per 1,000 
oi pnpnlatiou 
or Province, 
State or 
Agency 

Actual 

wurkcTB 

Depondeiite 

3 

2 

8. 

4 

5. 

fi 

7, 

1 

8. 

0 

I MU A.* 

l»l,091,7»l 

633 


54 


155 

. 48 

53 

Ajiiior-Mcrwiia • . • • 

264769 

634 

63 

87 

86,^ 


68 

47 

Ahbiiii • • • • 

6,160,07] 

843 

49 

61 

479,368 

A 


46 






♦ 




and Agency • 

677,007 

712 

34 

60 

21,463 

26 

16 

66 ' 

Dongil uid Si ilcB . 

66,138,687 

716 

87 

63 

9,664,684 

123 

47 

63 

13i] ir 

2,016,067 

732 

71 

29 

364,406 

129 

67 

48 

l)(imbay tin 1 SiiiicB 

1 1,927,609 

686 

56 

45 

4,641,300 

182 

40 

61 

r>UHnii • 

6,860,763 

661 

42 

58 

1,928,084 

186 

66 

41 

Cent I'll Pi oMiieob and bl,tUb . 

« 

8,313,319 

700 

68 

82 

0 

1,927,094 

102 

66 

35 

Cooifi ’ . 

147,690 

818 

71 

29 

17,228 

96 

62 

38 

Mu'll IS iinil SfiiWii . 

t 

^ 01 -ill West 1 loiiluT Iio\in<o 

3(i,673,0(i7 , 

) 

690 

66 

44 

6,772,987 

1 

176 

47 - 

63 


[ 15,280,046 ' 

669 

36 

64 

6,198,463 1 

194 

39 

61 

Punjiil) and States 

) 








United Piovniteb (»f Agra an 1 Oudh 
iiid Stultb 

31,743,('67 

666 

48 

52 

7,246,711 

uo 

47 

63 

Baioda State . . 

1,014,927 

620 

45 

66 

277,813 

142 

e46 

64 

Cential India Agency . 

4.343,271 

603 , 

62 

1 

48 

1,476,661 

171 

64 

46 

Cociiiu State . • 

412,266 

608 

i 

\ 

44 

66 

263,068 

824 

40 

61 

Hide la bad Mail . » . « 

6,139,902 

461 

40 

60 

1,928.678 

173 

43 

67 

Kaslimir State . , 

2,184,860 

762 

28 

Tl 

828,681 

118 

41 

69 

MABorp Stati 

8,657,162 

660 

81 

69 

691,067 

» 

107 

84 

66 

Kajputaua Ag^mcy 

5,479,298 

664 

64 

8o 

1,768,062 

182 

66 

45 

Travancore State • | 

1,192,712 

472 

86 

66 

766,370 

269 

48 

«2 


* The figures for '* India*' are uiolasiTe of the Andimani 
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TABLE 


and Professional Popnlation hy Locality. 



COMMEBCB, 



PROFESSIONS « 



Population 
■upported by 
oomincrce 

Proportion of 
commerolal 
population 

PixoiHTAOi on covnni- 
oiAb roroxiATiov ov 

Population * 
■upported by 
profeiBianB. 

Proportion of 
professional 
population 

PnacFUTAOB on rnoFni- 
■lonir rirprATion op 

PROVINCF, STAIE Oil AGI NCY 

per l.cOO 
of population 
of Prorlnce, 

^ State or 
Agency* 

Aotool 

worken 

Depondeuli, j 

per LOGO of 
population 
ofProflnee, { 
State or { 
Agency 

ilotual 

workera 

Dependonla 

• 

10, 

11. 

12 

t 

13 

14. 

16* 

10 

17 

18 

♦,197,771 

14 

38 


4,938,093 

17 

41 

r>9 

1XDI4. 

7,102 

16 

40 

i* 

60 

12,094 

26 

66 

44 

A]mer-Morwara. 

47.906 

"8 

64 

46 

* 

Bijm 

14 

38 

62 

Assam. 

17,093 

22 

38 

62 

4,269 

6 

45 

55 

Baluchistan and Agency 

661,079 


89 

61 

1,341,167 

17 

40 

60 

Bengal and States 

44,808 

1C 

41 

-69 

4 

4a024 

16 

48 

62 

Berar* 

618,110 

20 

37 

C.^ 

474,014 

19 

40 

60 

Bombay and States 

330,661 

22 

47 

63 

262,273 

26 

61 

49 

Burma. 

• 

89,361 

8 

49 

61 

117,878 

10 

66 

44 

Central Frovmccs and States 

• 

439 

2 

6C 

44 

1 1,762 

10 

47 

63 

Coorg 

289,630 

8 

33 

07 

1 

I 628.776 

16 

36 

64 

Madras and States 

r 

' 

1 1 



1 




1 

✓ North-West Frontier Pi evince 

760,664 

' 28 

i 

36 

66 1 

( 

672,296 

21 

38 

62 

f 

V. Punjab and States 

370,459 

8 

30 

64 

039,804 

18 

40 

60 

United Pro\ incos of A gra and Oudh 
and States 

01,080 

1 

' 81 

1 

38 

62 

63,268 

27 

47 

63 

Baroda State 

183,026 

' 21 

1 

1 

43 

67 

116,672 

13# 

47 

63 

Central Imlia Ageiu v 

7,647 

1 

; 9 

85 

66 

26.792 

32 

40 

60 

Cochin Btati 

427,974 

88 

40 

60 

142,790 

13 

41 

50 

1 

Hyderabad Slate 

66,616 

i ; 

i 

83 

67 

1 48,816 

1 

17 

37 

63 

1 

Kashmir State 

106,404 


86 , 

66 

87A26 

16 

84 

60 

Mysore State 

239,486 

26 

1 

89 

61 

201,197 

21 

53 

47 

Kajputana Agency 

78,140 

! 20 

I 

86 

64 ' 

1 

73,726 

25 

1 

35 

e6 

Trai aucore Stnte 


are omitted trom the dotiUe that follow 
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CHAPTER VI — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY 


IViunber per inillf of Popnlation snppoiteil 



« 







NVITBSB FSB Ulf BB OF 

OVOBR 

India 

Ajmer* 
Uerwara. | 

) 

i 

Assam. ' 

1 

fialoehis- 

•taiL 

Bengii. ^ 

1 

Denr. 

Dombnv 

Burma 

Central Pro 
vlnces 

1 

2 

8 

4 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 

10 

AM. OCCBPATIOMS. 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

A.— fiovernmout. 

19 

94 1 

6 

84 

7 

84 

‘ 84 

19 

15 

T — Afliuinihiration . , • 

13 

14 

4 

12 

7 

33 

23 

15 

13 

i I — feme . . 

1 

0 

2 

18 


1 

2 

3 

’ 1 

Ill Pei VICO of Native and Foreign 
htales 

5 

1 

• 

4 


• St 

ti 

9 

1 

1 

1*.— IVastnn* and Atrnculturf, 

m 

545 

844 

776 


741 

605 

670 

727 

1 V — Pu% iMon and care of animale . 

13 

11 

2 

64 

9 

9 

19 

9 

27 

V —AgiHnIliue . , • 

• 

G52 

684 

842 

712 

716 

732 

680 

661 

700 

Pcisoiial Smjoos. 

96 

69 

12 

14 

22 

19 

81 

10 

23 

VI — Perhonal, JJouscliold and Sanitary 
services 

W 

59 

12 

14 

22 

19 

31 

10 

23 

IK— PM'paratiou and snpply of 

1 Miitnial Substances. 

ICG 

ITS 

78 

27 

128 

129 

182 

186 

162 

\ 11 — J'ood, Drink and Siimulanta • • 

nr 

57 

46 

10 

69 

36 

67 

95 

48 

\ 11 1 - Lfj^ht, 1 inng and Forage 

o 


1 

— 

2 

8 

7 

13 

3 

]2 

TX — DmldiiigK • • . • 

6 

fl ! 

2 

1 

B 

4 ^ 1 

9 

6 

4 

X -- \ chicles and Vosself! , • , 

.. 

• •• 

• • 

•It 

1 

»•• 

1 ^ 

" . a 

• 

XI — Sni>pkmeutar 3 ^ i eqniromenta 

4 

7 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

I 

■\ I r — 'I (‘\ ( jJe J' nbrits and Dresa • • 

W 

41 

13 

* 

24 

30 

46 

41 

52 

Mil — J\1 1 liilfi and Precious stones . 

13 ! 

Id 

0 

1 » 

10 

13 

15 

0 

15 

|\ 1 V — (i lass, Earthen and Stone ware 

7 

lb 

8 

i > 

6 

6 

7 

3 

1 « 0 

X — Wood, Cane and Luitoh, etc * 

IS 

10 

6 

' s 

0 

15 

16 

21 

12 

\VI — Dings, (lums, l) 3 es, etc 

2 

8 

fee 

• 11 

1 

2 

1 

. 1 

1 

XVII —I outlier, etc . . . . 

1 

11 

22 

1 

8 

" 4 

7 

13 

xt 

1 

9 

1 

r.--('«ninieree, Traiisitoit and 
Moiaae. 

96 

48 

14 

118 

20 

25 

86 

48 

16 

Will -—Coinmi'ice . 

U 

16 

8 

22 

9 

W 

19 

'22 

8 

IX —Tmiisport imil Storage 

Vd 

28 

G 

91 

11 

9 

15 

21 

8 

t’.— Profossions. 

17 

86 

14 

5 

17 

18 

20 

25 

10 

X K — Learned and Artistic Professions . 

ir 

96 

V *■ 

14 

6 

17 

16 * 

19 

26 

10 

X KI —Sport 

- 

'i ^ 

1 

1 

! 

i 



1 

% 

III 

•• 

ii.-l^iisliilled Labour not 
\UiicultiiiaL 

64 

1 

106 

1 

; >* 

! 

22 

79 

19 

69 

48 

34 

XXII — Pnrlh work an<l General labour 

61 

103 

IS 

19 

76 

18 

66 

43 

34 

XXllJ — Indolmilc and Disrcpulahle occu- 
pations . , 

3 

8 


' 3 

4 

K 

1 

8 

1 

8 • 

II.— TWfaiis of subsisteiieo nulrpoii- 
flpiit of ooeiiiMliou. 

17 

18 

14 

1 

9 

8 

17 

25 

4 

la 

XXIV —Independent 

17 

18 

1 14 

1 

9 

8 

17 

I 

25 

! 4 

13 
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TABLE III. 


by uucli Order et* Occupation. 


OrUIiATIOli BUV10BTB1) lU 






• 


Cujrg. 

Madras 

Punjab. 

United ; 

PiQYinooi ‘ 

Baroda 

Btato 

Central 

In^a 

Aironoy 

Dydmiwd 

atite 

KaKbmir 

State 

Mysoro 

State 

Rajputana 

Agoney 

Oai)» 

11 

12. 

19 

11 

15 

18. 

J7 

1 

16 

9 

10 

20 

• a 

21 

1,4)00 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 ! 

4,000 

1,000 

ALIi 0(!9L'mi(»NN, 

8 

17 

21 

, 1*1 

41^ 

4r 

*5 

17,' 

38 

44 

A.— C|OT«l‘UIU<‘Ut. 

8 

16 

18 

12 , 

12 

8 

86 

4 

20 

14 

I — Adnuuistration 


1 

5 

1 

. . 

2 

2 

1 1 

3 

.. 

II —Defence 



3 

a«« 

29 

37 

18 

12 

16 

30 

111 — Service ol NuIial <uvI l(»uigu 
States 

SJl 

707 

ssu 

005 

541 

5S5 

486 

701 

075 

679 

it.— Pasture aud laiicuhiiK'. 

.i 

It) 

11 

11 

21 

22 

25 

12 

15 

lb 

IV — Pro\ihion and laic ul amiu il 

818 

6U1 

569 

U54 

520 

61)3 

461 

762 

06() 

663 

V —Agriculture 


28 

m 

56 

50 

56 

69 

SO 

31 

47 

C.— l*t*r.MMial Sen.ifN. 

28 

28 

^ bU 

56 

50 

66 

59 

20 

31 

17 

VI -'Person il irou^clioll an i Saint iiv 
Ecnices. 

^5 

175 

191 

150 

M3 

171 

173 

113 

107 

188 

1) l•l■<‘l)aI‘atlon and Mi|n»I\ ol 

M atonal Siihstaiu os. 

51 

(»» 

45 

6b 

35 

48 

48 

26 

24 

51 

VII —Pood, Drink, aud Stimulant 

1 

5 

4 

2 

5 

12 

2 

1 3 

6 

8 

VIll.— Ligkt, Firing aul loraj* 

• 

1. 

9 

7 

3 

8 

* 

8 

1 

2 

9 

7 

IX — PuildmgR 


1 

. 

. 

1 

1 ••• 





X.— Vehicles and Yebbtls 

2 

3 

9 

5 

4 

6 

4 

<) 

3 

5 

XI —Supplementary re(|\uiiinenl^ 

8 

42 

57 

40 

36 

* 35 

47 

/ 

lb 

27 

44 

XII —Textile Fabiics an'l Dros 

10 j 

14 ^ 

15 

14 

13 

12 

17 

7 

16 

12 

Xill — Mcfcalb ciul Piuioa*. 'lone^ 

1 

5 i 

1 

11 

9 

14 

10 

8 

6 

5 

14 

XIV — Glass, baitlicu and Stone aviik | 

11 

lb 

15 

11 

10 

16 

14 

7 

9 

13 

XV —Wood, Cane a ad Ltavis cti 

,, 

2 

1 

8 

2 

4 

2 

, 

1 

1 

XVI —Drugs, (lums, Dyes, etc 

1 

12 

30 

7 

16 

26 

'^3 

1 " 

1 

7 

24 

XVII — Leather, etc 

11 

21 

45 

10 

36 

85 

45 

1 

, 28 

84 

31 

E.— Commerce, TriUi.s|»ui( .uul 
Storage. 

1 

2 

7^ 

^ 28 

8 

31 

21 

30 

1 

19 

25 

XY I IL— Commerce 

12 

U 

17 

11 

4 

4 

6 

9 

5 

• 

G 

XEX —Transport and stoi ig» 

11 

17 

23 

14 

29 

1 

^ 14 

13 

17 

17 

81 

F.— Proli'sMoiis, 

10 

lb 

21 

18 

27. 

13 

13 

f 17 

lb 

21 

XX — Leanud aud Ai i i^lu Tioh 'isiou > 

1 

1 

^ 1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

• a. 

1 


0 

70 

1 

t 

Zi 

2J 

5C 

68 

133 

131 

132 

! 

90 

57 

a , — tUNkillcd licihoui nut 
li^ncultiiial. 

J1 

22 

34 

G5 

183 

1 

1 130 

139 

16 

86 

57 

XXII — EaIlll^^olk and General Uboui 

1 . 

1 

2 

m 8 

» 

'■ ti* 

1 

1 1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

• «< 

XXlil — ludefimto and Disrepntabk occu- 
pations 

1 7 

1 

12 

38 

10 

SO 

36 

1 

37 

1 

' 25 

18 

1 

39 

U.— Ueaiih 4»f subsistniico ludeiteii’ 
dent ot ociiiiimtion. 

i ' 

1. 

.S3 

15 

29 

! 86 

.37 

25 

18 

39 

XXIV —Independent 
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CH'^i'TEU VI —OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY 


Proportion of Population siippoited 



1 






1 





OccapAtion 

f 

Gjroapsljbludod | 

iQdU 

Aiaun. 

Bsngftl 

BoinUay. 

1 

\ 

r 

8. 

A 

6 

e 

1 LaiidlurJn and tenaut«) 

36, 87. 40, 49, 60. 61, 62 . 

5,286 

7,289 

6,'429 

4,284 

Lalourers . 


1J869 

378 

1JS07 1 

2,407 

2 Agricultural labourers • 

38, 39 . . 

1,189 

160 

686 1 

1 

L566 

3 General labourers . • . . 

tr 

86. 102. 149, 160, 166. 860, 
42U, 441, 500, 5U1, 502, 
604. 

780 

298 

871 1 

841 

4 Stook-owners, milkmczi and herdsmen • 

26,27,30.81.32,78.82 . 

165 

45 

147 

22X 

5 Cotton workers (nH in mills) 

271,272,276,276.278 . 

240 

94 

141 

203 

6. Goldsmiths and blacks in itlis 

817, 328 ... 

97 

86 

78 

105 

7 lirtiB-, copper and bell metal workora • 

322| 828 * • 

18 

0 

14 

15 

8 Carpenters 

280, 844, 846 

86 

29 

46 

108 

11 Fisliormen and boatmen « • 

79,80,429 . 

106 

266 

190 1 

99 

10 Oil prosRcrs • . • • • 

100, 101.143,144 . 

63 

10 

62 

60 

• 

11. BarboTJ ...•#• 

60 ... . 

77 

21 

69 

74 

12 Washermeu • « « • 

• 

66 .... 

68 

14 

43 

36 

18 Toddy-drawers and sellers . 

131, 182 .. . 

% 

81 j 

•01 

12 

6 

14 Gram parcbors . . • • 

88 .... 

20 

1 


82 

9 

15 Leather worker s • • . • 

887 to 890 . 

98 

i IS 

40 

loo 

IH Basket mukorsp scavengers and druaimeis 

74, 84710 310 uud 48^ . 

104 

28 

67 

77 

17 THe^ts . • . • 

444, 447 

60 

76 

69 

8 

18 Potters • . • . • 

166, 836, 337 . 

76 

80 

, 68’*^ 

82 

19. Mendicants • • . . . 

446, 613 ... 

167 

1 127 

88 

265 

20 Vilbigo qnacks and midwivos 

1 468, 472 . . 

14 

! 10 

t 

10 

8 

21. Grocers and confectioners • 

99, 103, 101^ 124 . 

80 

' 40 

88 ' 

118 

22 Qiam dealoi*e and money lenders 

87, 892, 394 « . • 

114 

88 

66 

361 

23 Tailors • • • a • 

306 .... 

39 

14 

23 

62 

24 Vogolable and fruit bellors • • 

105, 126 ... 

48 

37 

47 

64 

25 Othei shopkeepers • • • • 

898, 896 '«}, 400 

62 

1 

54 

86 

52 

25. Makers and srllorD of bringles « » 

208 to 211 

12 

6 

7 

32 

27 8ilk*\vuiin icdicrb and i^k wearers t 

259, 26U ... 

« 

10 

1 

1 

t 

1 . 

1 

16 

20 

Total 

• ... 

9,001 

j 8,622 

0.876 

8,610 1 

1 
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TABLE IV. 


by certflin Primitive ile.ca|iiitioiis. 


f 

ToIAL POPULATlOir 1 

. i 

^ Occiiputiiiu 

• 

Barma. 

Central 

Pro- 

Yintee 

1 

Modrofi 

Punjab 

United 

Pro- 

Yliiooe 

• 

Native 

btatce 

7 

* B 

• 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IJ 

2,408 

4,767 

4,882 

6,611 

6,588 

4,43l> 

1 I anflloiJs nu'l ton.nitn 

4J00 

lifi92 

g,367 

6^ 

1,639 

1,396 

Lahjurerk 

4,171 

2,212 

1,978 

176 

902 

797 

2 Agricultiiiiil labouieiB 

629 

480 

380 

451 

787 

1,098 

1 

3. General labouiers 

91 

303 

174 

122 

* 129 

1 

213 

j 

1 Stock owners nMlkmen and KeiJsuien 

242 

404 

316 

454 

260 

1 209 

5. Cotton workers (not in mills) 

CO 

117 

112 

118 

112 

1 10> 

0 Lioldsuiillis and blaiksiuithe 

4 

IG 

15 

10 

12 

13 

7 Brans, copper an 1 hell metal workers 

130 

40 

96 

15G 

88 

101 

8 CaipcnterB 

282 

87 

119 

13 

19 

48 

9 Fishermen and boatmen 

31 

83 

t2 

49 

114 

6C 

10 Oil jiresBiiB • 

3 

01, 

M) 

112 

128 

SI 

1 1 Bai btrs 

9 

48 

U-i 

49, 

<17 

7(> 

• 

12 Washermen 

71 

1 

83 

2 


<•0 

H Toddy-draweiB and selleir* 

1 

47 

6 

22 

05 

t 

11 Giain iiarihcrs 


92 

* 86 

289 i 

j 

1 

! 1 

10 7 

1 

16 Leather worker* 

GO 

83 

83 

830 ' 

117 ' 

82 

10 Bislftt luakcfB, veayengers and diumuit'ib 

G 

23 

62 

112 

61 , 

71 

17 Piiefitt 

33 

C2 

58 

122 

91 

1 

91 

1 8 Potters 

156 

IW 

83 

306 

145 

278 

Mendioants 

41 ^ 

7 

1 

17 

11 

1 

8 

9 

20 V illa^e qn u Ub and niidwi\es 

120 

37 

175 

33 

48 

' 37 

21 Grocers and confectioneis 

83 

124 

! 82 

191 

167 

• 

1 122 

1 

22 Gram dealers an 1 money leiidois 

50 

SI 

19 

44 

67 

44 

23 Tailors 

88 

48 

1 

39 

47 

1 

44 

1 

24 Vegetable and liuit sellei- 

161 

6 

! 14 

1 

137 

17 

1 S8 

26 Otliei •^hopKeopeis 

1 

14 

10 

7 

21 

1 

26 Makers and sollein of bangles 

38 

jr 

13 

14 

P 

5 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 Silk-wurm real era and silk weavers 

8,888 

9,354 

1 

1 

1 9,169 

1 

8,8(>(> 

j 

9,104 

j 

8,3’S 

1 

f OlAl 

i 


<i8 
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CHAPTER VI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Or«'apatioil!i of Females by Orders, selected Snlt-orders aad Croups. 


Qioiip 

Order or flub Order 

•r 

r 

NCMBlbBOP AOTVIL IVonXBlS 

Number 

No 

« MalcM 

FomaleK 

of femsleif per 
1.000 iflBlei 

1. 

2 

S. 

4 

S 


AIL OflCPPATIONO. 

05,700,380 

43,040,003 

P 

450 


I.— AWIMSTRATION. 

1,207,1199 

1 70,973 

94 


n<~nEFENCE. 

^ SS8.19S 

1 

466 

2 


III.— SEKVU'E OF NATITE AM) FOREIGN 8TATG8. 

668.668 

90,902 

55 


IV. - PROVISION AND TARE OF ANIMALS. 

8.1»»,8T8 

846,679 

158 


r 6. Stork'BrtHMlinff and Dealluft. 

8,173,887 

949,062 

168 

27 

Herdsmen , 

1,489,638 

103,209 

184 

'80 

Sheej) and goat breedors and dealers 

146,113 

21,00.1 

166 

81 

Shepherds and goatlienlh . * . . 

<187,620 

08,470 

226 


V.^AORirULTUREa j 

60,827,087 

87,680,631 

452 


10, Lanil-holderB and Tenant 

! 

48.404,8,8 

17,160.891 

956 

36 

Rent rweiveiH 

14,877,906 

6,161,988 

428 

87 

Rent payers • 

84,026,938 

11,008,868 

824 


* 11. Agrieultiiral Labonrera. 

11,801,880 

1 9,780,848 

874 

88 

Fam-flervontH 

1,995,767 

600,686 

261 

80 

1 

Fiold-labourerB , i 

8,678,814 

^ 8,964,149 

1,082 

40 j 

Tanngya or jhum cult ivators » • • . . . 

627,199 

332.114 

6'H> 


12a Growers of special Proifnets 

i 

867,888 

661,167 

647 

48 

Tea p1antat]onR«*1abourersand other mibordinateB 

820,434 

809,601 

940 

62 

Fniit and vegetable growere , 

194,046 

120,616 

6^ 


VI.— PEItSONAli, 1IOIIHI9ROLD AND SAhTTAKY BERVU 1 R. 

8,760,887 

1 

1,806,708 

48p 


14a Peibonal and Domestic Services. 

8,840,966 ^ 

1,404,880 

466^ 

60 

Rarbers 

829,679 

162,778 

1961 

61 

Co<ikB . 

188,660 

66,820 

40| 

64 

Indoor servants * * 

788.686 

436,866 

666 

66 

Washermen . ^ 

680^288 

476.976 

M- 

760 

66 

Water-carriors 

816,702 

266,188 

80^ 


15» Notl*DomesUe Bstabllslunenla 

88,608 

10,887 

448 


Ida Banltatlotta 

486,699 

800 886 

Clt 

71 

Rweepers and scavengers ... ... 

481.081 

299,248 

622 

.....LM 1 

Vila ^ POOD, DRINK AND SmULANTS. 



4,796,881 

8,880,884 

m 




I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE M-contd. 

0(‘(;U|iHtio]iM of Fcmalos l»y Oriloivi. Miil»-f»rdor8 anil 

* Groups - eoHtd, * 


Order or fiub-Ordtr 


Kt KBEB OB AOTOAL WOBKl BH 


FcmaleF 


Number 
of fotnAlea per 
1,000 maloB 


j 17. ProTlblon of Animal Food. 

! 

76 Butebere and Blaugliterem , . < • 

78 CcYw and buffalo kouportt, and milk and buttui bi'lleru 

79 I Fiflbermou and fiBh cureru • • • . 

80 I Fish dealers . « . . • 

I 

82 Ghi pi qioreib and Boilers . • 

I 

18. Provision of Vegetable Fooil. 


96 ^ Flour gtinduTb 
07 Grain and pulse doaloib 
98 Groin parchers 

100 Oil presborb • 

101 I Oil BtiUerb 

102 I Bioe pounders and huskeis 
108 ^ Sweetmeat makers • 
Id I Sweetmeat selleib 

105 Vegetable and fruit boUerb 


1^04.158 

107,490 

264,066 

464,132 

821,668 

29,060 




737,19.1 

187,564 

342,693 

214,169 

66,620 

19,521 

131,422 

222,787 


667,789 

22,681 

22^,091 

114,426 

290,716 

12,729 


2,238,435 


217,476 

260,841 

167,6.36 


658,972 

12,029 

90,849 

246,82(» 


35,671 I 36^»,047 


10,094 


10,068 


I 10. Provision of Brink, Condiments and Stimulants. 
128 Cardamom, botel-leoi and ureca«uut selleib 
124 Groterb and gouoiul condiment dealers 
128 Balt seUers .... ... 

180 Tobacco and bnuJl sellers 

132 Toddy soUerb . . • • • • 


1,278,900 

165,906 

510.486 

63,196 

b9,796 

85,981 


429,620 


83,281 

155.865 

35,558 

42,705 

47,811 


VUl«^LlGBT,miN6 AkD FORAGE. 

<* 

20. Lighting. 

21. Fuel and Forage. 

Ulf Oollieries mineib and other subordinates r 
148 I Hay, gross and todder sellcis . . « 

150 Firewood, cliarcoal and cowduug bclleib 


lX.->llUILl>UiGS 
22. Building HaterialB. 
15ft Bttok and tile inakere , , • . 

15^ Lime, ehunam and ekell botnen 
l{b Linu^ ohunaiu aad shell seller. • 


I 405.904 

83,458 
372,546 
I 31,523 

I 160,352 
1 183,813 


551.483 


133.248 


61,234 

14.160 

19,100 


468,888 

17,566 

451.422 

27.962 

163,261 

267,691 


121 653 


18.248 


U722 
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(;UAI'TER VI — occur ATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABl^E M^contd, 


0 (‘cii|ivitioiis o 1 Veiiialesi l»y Orders, selected Sub-orders and 

G roil|»S — oontcK. 



NrviiBS ov Aotval Wobkebs . 


Fenutles 


Kumber < 
oMemiiliNi par 
1,000 malm 


S3, ArtlllecrB in llulltUn^, 


418,234 


X,— TEmCLES AND VESSELS, 


47,205 


\I.- SVrPLENENTARl REQUIREMENTS. 417,208 

30. l*ar\lnA anil Enfn’ai'lnpr# 22,351 

31. Tojs njiil Curiosities. 14,602 

32. Music autl Musical Instruments. 4,468 

33. ^Daiiprlcs Necklaces, Dcails, Sacred Threads, etc. 173,421 

203 Makers of Imngles, other than glass . . 27,697 

209 Sellcis of bungles, other than gluHh ... • 21,317 

2K) ^fukers of glass bangles • • • 24,211 

211 Sellers of ghiss bungles . . 34,826 

214 Rosary, Wad and necklace inakers 16,066 

215 Koaary, bead and necklace sellc] s • . . 9,016 

* 

216 Plowcr gallon d makers and sellers . • . • 26,894 

217 Udakcis and sellers of spangles, liugums and sacred tbrowls • 6,868 


100,661 


XU. -TEXTILE FABRU'S AND DRESS. 3,607.767 2,210,543 

38. Wool null Fur. 119,020 77,574 

251 PcrHoiis occu])icd witb blankets, woollen clotli and yarn, fui, 

fcd.thei’s, mid natural wool . . • • • 83,340 60,998 

254 Dealers in woollen gyods, fur and feathers . • • 6,993 1,630 


30. Silk. 

269 Silk-worm rearers and cocoon gatherers • . • • 

260 Silk f .iidtis, spinnei« and weavers , muVew of silk braid and 
thread • . « 

201 Sclleis of law silk, silk br.iul and iliicad . 


107,248 

10,201 


64,898 

17,698 


364 m 


40. tottoii. 

271 Uotion ileaULiH, luessers and ginncis 

272 Cotton weavers hand industry 

276 ( olton Biunners, sj/uj . «ind ^arnWiders 

276 Cotton yam audj^hlcad seUcrs 
278 Cotton dyers 


2,411,717 

163,801 

1,836,434 

90,296 

23,284 

72,864 



832,504 


41. Juto, Hemp. Fla:B. Coir etc. 


200 I Rope, saLking ind net niukots 


102,366 

74,614 


210,750 

lbO,OSO 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE M--contd. 

<N:cii|>ationH of Females by Orders, selected Suli-orders and 

Oroujis— con«<l. 



, 

SvjtByu or Acxual Wobkbbb 


Qri)Up 

No 

Order or Sub ordor j- 

i 

^ Malefl 

Vcmales 

* 

A 

Number 
of fomulrR por 
1,000 maLca 

V 

1 

2 

8. 

4 

3. 

291 

Bope, sacking and net Bollora 

17,121 

18,638 

1,083 

292 

Fibre matting and bag maker e « ! 

9,394 

9,746 

1,037 


42. I>ress. 

676,616 

I 

243,662 

360 

808 

HOfiiers and liaberdosherB 

12.882 

4,291 

383 

806 

Tailorsi milliners, dress makers and daniors 

369,851 

189,468 

512 


Xlll. METALS AND PRETIOUS STONES. 

1,281.163 

112,727 

88 


43. Gold, SiUer, ami Precious Stones. 

600,931 

33,671 

66 


• XIV. GLASS, EARTHEN AND STONEWARE. 

706,744 

337,688 

478 


48. Earthen and Stone Ware. 

690,977 

336,705 

481 

886 

Potterb and pot and pipe*bowl inakeiH 

602,892 

281,126 

466 

837 

Sellers of i>oitei 7 ware 

80,734 , 

48,871 

605 


XV. WOOD. CANE, AND LEAVES, ETC. 

1,288,665 

433.363 

m 


40. Wood and Bamboos. 

018,673 

60,970 

86 

846 

1 

Dealers in timber and bamboos 

51,288 

1 

19,633 

1 

383 


50. Cane work, Hatting and Loaves, etc. 

370,082 

372.393 

1,006 

347 

Basket H, mats, fans, screens, brooms, etc , makers and sellers . 

828,600 

, 330,552 

1,0()0 

349 

Lcof-plato makers and sellers . • • 

26,125 

35,697 

i,36<; 

849(a) 

Pith and bark collectors, workers and sellers 

2,003 

626 

812 


XVI. imUGS, GUNS, DTEB, ETC. 

151,832 

64,103 

488 


51. Gums Wax, Resins, and similar Forest Producp. 

33,171 

24,372 

736 

• 

52, Drugs. Dyes, Pigments, etc. 

I 

118,681 ' 

39,731 

1 

335 

m 

Saltpetre refiners .... « . 

16,333 

9,610 

682 

i 

Saltpetre soUorB 

3,942 

2,012 

610 

Jti 

, XVII. LEATHER, ETC. 

1,140,843 

251,956 

1 

1 

810 


XVlll. COMMERCE. 

l,3S0,aS4 

1 

888.998 

168 


54. Honey and Beenrltics. 

357 184 

63,898 

174 

1 

it ^ 

*1 

66. Dealing nnspecifled. 

645,468 

101,608 

157 

' ,.f 

1 

/. 

If 

XIX. TRANSPORT AND STORAGE. 

1,484,481 

76,806 

58 

* V 

» 62. Storage and Weighing. 

177,846 

38,617 

814 
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CH^VPTER VI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE M ^co acid. 

0€‘<*u|iati€ins of FouioIon l»y Ordei's, selected Sub-orders and 

‘ Groups— conoid. 


Oioiip 

No 

Order oi 8al>-Ordor 

c t 

c 

Numbiu ov Actual Wouesbb 

Kumlwr of 
femaica per l.OOU 
maleH 

•% 

Males 

FomaloH. 

1 

2 

8 

4. 

5. 


XX. LEAUNEll AN» AUTISTIC PROFESSIONS. 

1,694,516 

626,691* 

198 


67. ReUffion. 

971,860 

178,666 

184 

446 

RoligiouB moud leant b, inmatoH ol mouahterieu, convouib» etc 

278,762 

07,686 

860 


68. Modlelno. | 

188,477 

70,644 

529 

472 

MkI wives ... . « 

010 

58,721 

64,682 

47.^ 

Compoimdorb, mationn, nui'bOb and hospiia), anylum and diH- 

ponsary servire . • 

^ 1 

18,846 

4 

3,578 

268 


70. Pietorial Art and Scalpture. 

12,804 

4,517 

807 

48(> 

1 attooerb « • • • 

1,665 

8,471 

* 2,086 


71. Mnble Actfiipr^ Ilnneliig. etc. 

209,411 

58.808 

281 

iW) 

A(tuib, biugcib and dfUicers and tbeii accoiupaniblb 

100,010 

6.1,674 

6.12 

• 

. XXI. SPORT. 

♦ 

49.048 

9.711 

194 


XXII. EAItTHWOUK AND VENEUAL LABOUR. 

5,803,821 

1,043.577 

1 

697 


m 

74. Earthwork, otc. 

406,105 

1 202,107 

408 

601 

Tank diggeib and excavatoib . 

181,010 

103,086 

779 

502 

Koad, cunul and railway labourorh 

1 

2M681 

86,126 

360 


1 

75. Geticrnl Labour. 

6,897,216 

3.841,380 

712 

601 

1 

Gouciol laboui • • • • 

6,307,216 

3,841,880 

712 

i 

1 

XXIll. INDEFINITE AND DISREPUTABLE OCCUPATIONS. 

211,740 

204,061 

064 


76. Indefinite. 

204,074 

86,248 

416 

1 

77. DIbrcputalile. 

6,766 

118,803 

17.560 

600 

PiofiiitatoSf including Kaquinu and noauohiu . • 

457 1 

116,888 

266,772 • 

4 


XXIV. INDEPENDENT. « 

41,690.268 

1 

020,060 

402 


76. ProjierU anil Alin<«. 

1,648.768 

907,031 

662 ' 

510 

HouHi'-ient* bhuiCb^ uiid other pioi»friy not being land 

37,698 

27,241 

725 

[ ■ 

511 * 

1 

Allfiwancob ironi putronb oi rclativco 

16,470 j 

11,183 

679 , 

512 

Kducationul oi other endowmenis, seholarshipf*, et< 

17.202 

7,971 

463 . 

613 1 

Mdidicimcy (nut in connexion with a religioub oidcr) 

1,572,479 

860,036 

647 

I) 

1 

76. At the State Expense. 

246,610 

224)28 

98 \ 

615 

Pinsioii, iinlilaiy berviiea • • * 

86,776 

7,840 

206 
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Pioportion of Workers to Dependents and of Female to Male Workers in certain occupations. 


Ndxjiib of Fxmalr I'hE 100 Mali Woekbbs. 


Group! 


8fl 87 18 I aa w 66 _oe son 


10 U 12 



NuKBBS FJIB CEXT OV 

Frovinoc or Stoto. 

> 

Actual 

1 worker! 

1 Dependent! 


86 

87 

86 

Bent 

Rent 

Farm 

receiren 

paycTi) 

• 

Berrant! 


45 43 3^ S5 < 103 ' 56 80 130 71 


Aimo^M6rwara 


67 8 82 27 31 , 5C 63 


Ba1a«*hiktan 



Genii al Provlnceg 


Madras 


Puiuab and North- Went Frontier 
Province 


United Provinces 


Central India 


RB3pntana 

Travancorc 



67 56 120 


39 63 1 88 


47 45 64 

14 81 16 

38 49 66 

4 4 11 

18 19 32 

25 70 46 

22 15 184 


L,496 

, S3 

( 

3 

. 439 

1 

• 

10 

! 

1 

1 

1 

69 

' 98 

1 

' S73 

1 

255 

147 

1 

; 46 

1 

' 17 

125 

76 

' 28 

1 

1 

66 

1 

i CO 

1 

62 

1 

45 

1 

, 30 

6-i 

200 

1 

1 02 

1 

214 

330 

8G 

47 

1 

91 

- 114 

1 

159 

1 141 

1 

1 

1 

111 

’ 173 

16 j 

1 

14 

1 

41 ' 

i 

IIH 

101 1 

66 

84 ' 

83 

69 

147 

125 

40 

148 

30 

76 

17 

no 

661 

1 

300 

o 

CO 

34 

17 i 

1 

14 

1 

9 

14 

31 

9 

19 

48 

40 

240 

134 

96 ! 

85 

69 

84 

220 ^ 

1 

85 

1 866 
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SUBSIDIARY 


Occupations combined with Asfiicnltnre (where 


n 

0 

Nukbbi pbb ],(KN) who 

Occupation vCi ars mi) OisXB) 

India 

AJnicr 

Merwarn 

ABsani 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bcrar 

Bombay 

Otinua. 

Central 

ProTlnoM. 

1 


0 

9 

4 

6 

0. 

7. 

8 

0 

10. 

ALL OCCLPATIONS 


34 

13 

15 

31 

IS 

SI 

to 

6 

A.— (Jovornmoiit. 

• 

12G 

42 

71 

200 

158 

182 

too 

00 

50 

I — Afhmnistration 

16S 

68 

121 

105 

159 

187 . 

166 

70 

62 

11— Deftnuo 

134 

20 

11 

253 

10 


86 

68 


T 1 1 — {SorvK 0 of Native and 

05 

C7 

86 


181 

*• 

72 

84 

80 

Fuieign Staios 










B.— PaNtnro aiidAs:rif ultnre. 

4 

11 

0*1 

0*1 

2 

I* 

6 

1 

•0 

IV — Provision and taie of 

40 

76 

13 

3 

22 

7 

24 

28 

11 

animal 8 









V — Agiicultuie 

f 

3 

10 

01 

01 

1 

• 

4 


•2 

Poi soluil Services. 

77 

57 

04 

23 

80 

05 

61 

15 

30 

VI — Porsonnl, lioiisclioUl 

77 

67 

64 

23 

80 

65 

61 

15 

80 

und Honituiy ser- 









vitc^s 










O.^Preparalioii and su|)])l) 

G7 

102 

84 

0 

74 

4S 

48 

20 

22 

o1 material substances. 










V II —I ood, drink and stimu- 

G3 

no 

115 

3 

67 

66 

38 

27 

28 

huts. 







VIIT — Li{?U. firurg andfoi- 

80 

28 

22 

1 

31 

20 

24 

17 

15 

«k6 










TX “ Bmldings 

44 

1 

97 

so 

66 

22 

50 

18 

6 

X - VolmloB and \C8B(1 h 

52 


260 

43 

82 

59 

18 

1 

XI — Sapplemciitary ip- 

Q8 

84 

51 

56 

60 

29 

33 

11 

6 

tjuiremonis 










XII — Tciciile fabiUH and 

08 

44 

14 

3 

83 

24 

40 

80 

16 

drc'fis 



( 




XIII —Metals and procious 

104 

8d 

87 

3 

155 

G2 

()0 

17 

39 

atoiios 



1 






X 1 V — Ohsa, earthen and 

125 

282 

90 

1 

1 »•# 

143 

52 

8h 

16 

53 

1 stoneware. 



1 






^ XV — Wood, cane and loaves 

87 

243 

84 

! 1 

68 ' 

GG 

85 

20 

15 

etc 









XV I - P 1 ugs, guniH, d } ea, 

52 

73 

24 


116 

18 

S3 

86 

9 

etc 










XVII — LcMther 

1 

; 86 

135 

109 

4 

74 

54 

72 

6 

19 

K.— I'oninieiee, Trans]Hirt, 

Cl 

30 

64 

8 

1 

81 

76 

65 

*7 

11 

Storatse. 









XVI 11 -Oouiiucrto 

G5 

94 

60 ! 


72 

107 

59 


15 

XTX — Tiivnsptirt .ind Klonigc 

57 

G 

69 

' 9 

1 

86 

22 

52 

27 

9 

F.— IM’ofessioiis. 

86 

55 

188 

i 

105 

T8 

50 

IS 

18 

XX —Learned and artistic ! 8S 

56 

134 

1 16 

106 

84. 

61 


19 

piofcssions 

, 





XXI -Spoil 

87 

1 

•f • 

44 

1 

1 

84 

18 

19 

J2 

14 

G.— 1 iiskilled Lalninr not 

28 

so 

84 

1 

8 

20 

9 

H 

25 

16 

4 

Airiiciiltural. 




i 

1 

1 




XXll —‘Earth woik and gene- 

28 

87 

86 

1 

i ® 

26 

8 

26 

16 

4 

rdl lahoui 







XX III —Indefinite middisiepu- 

27 


S 

! 1 

30 

87 

6 

18 

1 

table OKupntions 

■ 


1 


1 

1 


« 




H«— Means of Subsistence 
independent of Occupation. 

3G 

76 

1 

• 

: 

1 

1 

! - 

19 

89 

05^ 

9 

5 

X Independanl 

86 

76 

6 j 

^6 

19 

82 

35 

9 

5 


■ r 1 mm w^mm 

MM 



1 







TABLE VII 
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Agricaltare is the snbsliliary oecnpatton). 


ill FABTIi&LT AaitOVLTUBine 






Bitodi 

State. 

Ccntial 

India 

Aftnuj. 



1 




OodVVATiojr (Glass avd Obi>ab) 

COOJV 

Uadxti 

Pai:>jab. 

Unitea 

PlDfinOM* 

lf]rd«itU(L 

Kuhttlr. 

Ooohia 

riaTEDooro 

Itjsore 

Ri^putona 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

16. 

16 

17 

IS. 

10. 

30 

9 

21 

n 

it 

23 

B 

90 

IBS 

80 

0 

97 

55 

18 

6 

5 

88 

87 

All OixjiPATio^s. 


288 

■w 

112 

148 

26 

07 

lOS 

SO 

12 

tt * 

S20 

58 

A. — Goverumciit. 

1 

261 

27 

286 

76 

180 

84 

186 

241 

86 

66 

• •t 

8 

45 

W1 

64 

166 

6 

80 

46 

41 

81 

*** 

12 

78 

86 

499 

7 

126 

92 

292 

32 

1.— Adminiatration 

11.— Defence 

1 1 L— Service of Native and 




# 




Foreign Stutus 

o*os 

•8 

2 

10 

1 

0 

42 

1 

2 

‘1 

•s 

s 

a— Pasture and t^rivulture. 

4 

82 

46 

82 

21 

71 

78 

84 

3 

9 

11 

104 

lY — Proviaon and taio of 








1 


animal') 


^ •• t 

•7 

0 

•1 

6 

89 

1 

2 

04 

•• i 

• 

V —Agriculture 

27 

112 

SO 

108 

22 

SO 

*64 

SO 

7 

10 

US 

81 

'c.---PersoBal services. 

27 

112 

89 

108 

22 

88 

64 

88 

7 

10 

113 

81 

VI — Personal, liouseliuld 











and sanitary ser* 













vices 

1 

17 

68 

48 

108 

24 

40 

71 

46 

s 

8 

08 

121 

Ut—Preiiaratioii aud sn))|tl} 






of material siibstauccs. 

14 

69 

39 

95 

17 

1 

47 

88 

46 

12 

12 , 

67 

103 

VIL— Food, drink and stimu- 








lanU 


48 

36 

40 

8 

47 

68 

14 

16 

2 

2b 

26 

VIII —Light, firing and for- 

1 









56 

ajfc 

6 

63 

2i, 

61 

29 

21 

62 

12 

6 

6 

S? 

IX.— Build ngs 

17 

22 

25 

47 

19 

40 

22 

... 

• •e 

5 

?i 

31 

X — Vebioles and vessels 

6 

54 

87 

98 

11 

16 

41 

104 

2 

8 

48 

68 

XI — Bupplomcntary re* 









90 

9o 

quucmcnbi 

29 

66 

81 

77 

16 

80 

69 

25 

2 

3 

XII.— Textile fabrics aud 










1 1 

) 

dress 

27 

100 

80 

1 211 

87 

44 

83 

63 

6 

12 

181 

XIII —Metals and preiious 










1 

stones 

6 

143 

61 

177 

87 

67 

82 

81 

5 

11 

208 

1 177 

XIV — Qlass, earthen and 







» 

88 

1 

238 

stonewaie 

22 

86 

96 

165 

37 

86 

81 

82 

9 

1 

XV. — ^Wood, cane and Ic^cs, 









27 

1 

39 

etc. f 

59 

41 

27 

61 

7 

8 

6i 

16 

6 

15 

XVI — Diugs, gums, (lycB, 
etc 

21 

116 

68 

107 

42 

49 

70 

110 

6 

S 

69 

j 

195 

1 

XVII,— Leathoi, 

58 

50 

60 

78 

88 

*0 

75 

81 

7 

14 

100 

74 

E.^ommeroe, Trauspurt 








i 


Storage. 

36 

79 

72 

87 

24 

81 

76 

32 

4 

17 

' 111 

74 

XVIII — Comuicico. 

61 

37 


76 

6 

24 

74 

28 

8 

7 

1 62 

1 

73 

XIX.— Transport and storage 

164 

122 

f 

74 

108 

88, 

48. 

78 

48 

16 

8 

87 

1 

I 188 

» 

118 

1 

1 F.— Piofessions. 

>61 

126 

78 

107 

22 

fo 

78 

42 

16 

27 

] 199 

1 

119 

XX — Locii/ud md aitibtio 
, professions 

1 lOU 

so 

81 

1 

16 

P 

76 

88 

84 

17 

20 

! 

1 

1 29 

1 

, XXI — bpoit 

1 

8 

32 

17 

86 

A. 

8 

V 

w 

48 

16 

14 

8 

1 

! u 

• 35 

(r.— U nskilled Lnboui* uot 
Agricultural. 

0 

32 

17-^ 

' 24 

9 

68 

48 

17 

14 

3 

10 

. 35 

1 XXll — Eailh-work and gene- 
ral labour 


85 

12 

49 


t 

24 

• a 

8 

4 

> 41 

7 

XXlll — Indefinite and disrepu- 




% 



r 


1 

1 


1 table oocupatiODB. 

1 

21 

27 

68 

48 

A 

11 

68 

24 

m 

4 

8 

1 

1 

37 

06 

1 

0. — Means oP Subsistence 

V 



' 


independent ofOconpatiou.' 

21 

27 

28 

i « 

1 


11 

52 

24 

4 

8 

87 

90 

XXIV.— Indsfendont. 




.CUAJ^TEK VI. OCCUPATION 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Comparison ot* Occupations with 1891, by Classes, Orders and 

, Sub-Orders. 



Po»vii4«iosr nnrroBTtn xv 

Tariatlon 
Inormae (4-) 
or DooiuAm (— ). 


Occupi-Tioir. 

r * 

• 

IBOl. 

1881 

VoriattoD 
per oont. 

1 

s. 

a. 

4 

« 

ALL OGOUPATlONtL 

j 

S!S7,^,M1 

1 

+e,ii«4,«id 

+3 

A Oovernineut. 

fi,d08,185 ' 

6,764,606 

>1,156,439 

—17 

I* — Adminlstral ion. 

S,84S,904 I 

5,668,064 

>11,434,130 

-27 

1 Civil Sorviee of the State « 

1,SISS.S10 

2,063,038 

—807.733 

—89 

2 Service of Local and Municipal JBolies 

278,518 ■ 

1 

118,186 

+166,883 

+182 

3 Village Senrioe 

2,315,076 1 

3,086,866 

—771,780 

— »6 

f 

ll.-*Defonoc« 

366,646 j 

604,433 

-297,776 

-45 

1 Army • • . . 

863,326 ' 

I 

668,271 

- 300,945 

—46 

5. Navy and Marine • 

4,820 I 

1 

1,161 

+8,169 

•U 

+ 276 

111.— Service of Natbc nnil Foreign Staiciu. 

1,367,635 

** 1 

8867169 

+ 565,476 


6 Civil OJlioers t • • • • 

1,043,873 1 

690,208 

+ 868,664 

+61 

7 Military • • . . 

( 

853,768 j 

141,951 

+211,812 

+149 

B. — Pasture aud Agrieultnre. 

] 

185,688^804 

1753181,380 

+30,380,805 

+ 13 

IF. — Provision and Care of Animals. j 

3,076,473 

8,645,840 

+ 880,634 

+ 0 

8 Stock Breeding and Dealing 

i 3,904,669 

8,686,398 

1 

+819,271 

+ 9 

U Training and care of animals • • 

y. — Agrleultnre. 

71,804 

60.451 

+ 11.868 

+ 19 

1 

1613I»1,T61 ’ 

171,786,300 

+ 10,056,341 1 

+ 13 

10 Ijaud-holders and Tenants • • 

164,570,404 

148,981,169 

+4^689,246 

+ 3 

11 Agrienltural Labourers « • 

88,53i,683 1 

1 

18,678,806 

+ 14,849,476 j 

] 

+80 

12 Growers of Special Produots 

2,628,620 1 

2,219,878 

+409,247 

+18 

13 . Agricultural Training and Sujiervmon 
and Forests . • • « 

970,035 1 

1 

911,662 1 

1 

i 

1 

+68.378 

^ 6* 

C.-— Personal Serviees. 

m 

10,717^ 1 11,610,104 

—408,604 

i 

1 

j 

TI. — Porsoniil, Honseliold and Snail ary 
Services. 

,10,717,500 

113(10,10* 

>403,604 

i 

14 Personal and Bomostio Services • 

9,103,892 

9,998,419 

—894,627 

1 

15. Non douicstio Establishment 

76,088 

47,803 

+28,^6 

+69 

10. Saiiitution * • * ' « 

« 

1.537.630 

1,168,882 

+873,688 

+82 

II.— PrriMiratiwii auil Sni^il^ of 
Materia] Substaaoes. 

4.'i,674, 558 

46,681,097 

>3^64,638 

>6 

1 

VII —Food, Prink aud Stlmnlants. 

16 8:i],800 

17,785,817 

>068,417 

, ■ - ■ 

17 Piovibioii of Animal Food . 

9 

3,958,966 

j 4,045,165 

—‘^92,199 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII-con#ff. 

Comparison of Or/cnpations with 1891, hy Classes, Orders and 

Snb-Orders- conta. 


POPUbAHOV ibPPOBTlD IK 



18 FroviBion of Vegelaiblo Food • « 

19 FfovIbiob of Prinkf OottdisuAilfl and 

Stimulants . s * . • 


Tin.— Llprlit, Firing and Forage. 


20. Lighting 


21. Fuel and 


ijonge 


nr.— Buildings. 

22 Building Materials « ^ . • « 

23. Artificers in Building 

X.— Tehtelrs and Tessollk 

25. CjurtSi Carnages, etc. 

26. Ships and Boats \ . 

XI— Supplementary Requirements. 

27. Paper n • . • . 

28. Books and Prjmts • « « 

29. Watches, Clocks, and ficieniific Insiru 

metfts • • . . 4 

80 Carving and Engraving 

81. Tojb and Curiosities . • . 

82. Music and Musical Instminents 

38. Bhnc^ei, Ncoklaoes, Saored Threads 

etc. • a • . . 

84^ Eumltoie • • . • 

86. Hatoess . « • 

86. #ooli and Machinery 

87. Arms and Ammunition .| 

. 1 " 

XlL-^Text|lo Falirles and l^as. 

S8« Wocd and Fur • ^ 

39. 8Uk . . . .. 

dO. Cotton « . . , ^ • 

1 

t 

41. Jnte^ Hfo^p, F)mc, Coir, eto. 

42 Dmw 


Variation 
Inorqiao (4-) 

or DoeroBBO (—) 


8,611,824 I +81,965 


3,976,645 I 4,998,728 


1,S»8,S18 


lt,SU,158 1S,«11,4S4 


809,569 310,397 + 80,172 

’,702.008 8,820,663 —1,118,660 


7,702.008 

649,406 

2.069,832 


461,103 

2,422.610 


+ 188,213 
353,178 


Variation 
per cout. 



Note '-T he flgares do not alwsgrBSftee with those in 1 able XV Boo note on page 241 Sub-oidor 24 has been amalgamated w^tli 
Bnb-order 68 . 
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CHAPTER VI.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VWl-^contd. 


ComparlMii of Occupations with 1891. hy Classes, Orders and 

' Siib-Orders-^eoM«<i; 



Forvzianan avrrontsn zw 



OCCVSAT^S. 

leou 

im. 

JMrssso (+) 
or Peoroaso (— ), 

Ysrlatlfm 
per oeot. 

1 

s. 

t 

a 

4. 

6. 

X11l«*-MetalH ami Preetoiis Stones. 

6,715,804 

3,881,433 

-110,389 

~S 

43 Gold, Silver and Precious Stones . . 

1,768,697 

1,788,874 

—16,277 

—1 

44 Brass, Copper and Bell-metifl . • 

890^226 

406,600 

—16,374 

—4 

45 Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lead . . 

76,098 

69.048 

+ 17,060 

+29 

4C Ii on and Steel . • . • « 

1.476,883 

1,672,911 

-97,028 

—6 

XIV.— Glabe, Earthen and Stone Ware. 

S,14S,1«T ' 


-0179468 

-0 

47 Qlass and China Ware , . 

17,942 

14,419 

+8,623 

+84 

48 Karthen and Stone Ware • • 

a 

^ 2,126,226 

2,846,204 

--220,970^ 

>> 

—9 

XV«— Wood, Cane fthd Leaves, ete. 

i,7M;4»S 

4,893,018 

- 65 O 96 O 5 

^10 

49 Wood and Bamboos .... 

2,499,631 

2,868,483 ' 

—868.902 

-18 

50 Cano work, Matting and Leaves, eto, . 

1,290,961 

1A24,679 

- 183,618 

—9 

XVIs— Drugs, Gnms, Dyes. ete. 

456,758 

801,576 

+ 94,188 

4*16 

61 Gums, Wax, Boains and similar Farest 
Prodneo • • . . 

98,483 

76,186 

+ 22,297 

+29 

62 Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, etc . . i 

867,280 

816,386 

+41,891 

+ 13 

XVII.^ Leather, ete. 

3,841,385 

3,885,907 

—41,678 

—1 

«* 

63 Leather, Horn and Bones • 

8,241,936 

8,286,807 

—43,872 

—1 

K. — Commerce* Traiihi»ort, Storagre. 

' 7,769,403 

8,08i;i51 

—811383 

—11 

XVin. — Commerce 

4,107,771 

4,085,679 

> 487308 

- 10 

o 

54 Money and Seonntios « 

1,200.998 

1,128,288 

+72,716 

+6 

^ 66. General Merchandise 

744,704 

1,186,892 

—442,188 

—87 ‘ 

50* Dealing unspecified . • « • 

1,889,968 

1,907A66 

—67397 

—4 

57 Middlemen, Brokers and Agonts 

412.111 

462,849 

—60,788 

-ir 

XIX.—- Transport and Btorago* 

3^71,938 

8,986,688 

—483.890 

' -11 

68 Hallway 

647.866 

827,716 

•1-219,6^ 

+V 

69 Hoad ... • « 

1,6(W,629 

1.808,^86 

—197,667 

—11 

60 ^Vator • , • . . • 

786,946 

729,762 

—2,807 

— 0-4 

01 Messages • . . . • 

166,874 

. 827,074 

—171,700 

—62 

^ 62 Storage and weighing 

476,428 

747,794 

—271,366 

—86 


Krcluding FoUee on Railways 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \l\\\-concld, 

m * 


Comparison of Occnpations with 1891, by Classes, Orders and Snb- 

Orders^oonoia. 


Oeonpatton 

w 

1 PormbATiow enrronrnn ijr 

YarlaiUm 


I 

1901. 

• 

leei. 

lneraase(4') ^ 
ordeereeso (— ) • 

Varlntion iw 

' 1 

S 

a. 

3. 

4. 

e 

F— ^TOf«S8iOIIB. 

B,0«M9S 

6,888,889 

-7374>48 

— 1« 

ZX.~-IiMn«* Md Artlitie ProffMHlim. 

4,»88.M« 

6,888,168 

—764,067 

—IS 

68 B«ligi«n 

\ 

9,728,812 

8,888,416 

—664.604 

—19 

64. Education 

407,609 

486,497 

+11,012 

. +2 

66. Literature » • * « • 

199,834 

280,708 

-80,869 

—29 

66« Law • • 4 k • • 

279,640 

226,168 

+68,483 

+24 

67. Medioiue 

620,044 

514,074 

+6.970 

* +1 

68< En^neering and Surrey « ^ ^ • 

100^700 ' 

94,270 

+6,480 

+7 

69. Natural Soienoe .... 

1,882 

1,864 

—22 

—2 

70» Pictorial Art and Seulpture « , 

88,100 

46.760 

—7,696 

—17 

71. Muiio, Acting, Dan<*ing etc. 

662/)SS 

640,926 

-87.871 

-14 

XXI. --Sport. 

1X8,801 

141.180 

-18,878 

-8 

78* Sport* • 4 • • • • 

42.627 

48,919 

-14S92 


78. Gatuet and Exhilutions 

86,674 

97,261 

1 

-11,687 

-12 

Cv.— Unskllletl laUowr not 

18,801,864 

1 

86.867,068 I 

^ • 

1 -7,8884(68 


agricultural. 



XXII***-Eartli«work anil 

17,864,881 

84,884,878 

-6,440,841 

—26 

General Labour. 



74. Eavth-work, et<% • . . , 

1,012,286 

674,696 

*4874140 j 

■t-rc 

75* General Labour . . * , 

16,942.096 

28,820.277 

- 6378,181 

-29 

XXin.— dnileSnlte and fUnrepatalile 
Ocoapatlona* 

787,083 

14(6X,881 

1 

-886,848 

-63 

76* Indefinite « • . * 

646,411 

1.896,848 

-849,987 

-61 

77> Di^Wpatable 

191,622 

167,688 

*28389 

414 

a. -Heans of snbBl.tenee 
' tudepeiidottt of ooenpatisn. 

6,0004(88 

4,778,883 

*688,646 

46 

ft 

XXIV.— ladepoideiit. 

6,^,888 

4,773,883 

*888346 

46 

78. Fmpertyaad Alms . .> 

4,490.161 

4,808,684 

♦ 181,617 

44 

78. M ttie State B«paue 

i 

610,887 

466,469 

*44.988 

-no 


the pdipoee of the aheife table tboee frenpe whleh were shown la one part of the seheme in iflOi, and in a different part 
at the pment oeneos have been iransldrted to the Order and Bnh-ovder In whleh they have now been classed. Tbo result Is that the 
tolale Of Ordeve and Sab^ordere for ] 89t ehotm hboie dlflbr In some ernes from the eorrespondfng totals in the oensas tables for that censos 
"Where eiie fmi^ edihe ISn oenens has now heon dp Into two fvoope« it hss been neeesesry for tho purpose of comparison to smalga- 
mate themi. In a lew atsei the new ifroepe have gone to dlfftfent flab«ordere^ and their amalgamation has affected the totals of the 
SnlHOideia eoneemeda which In each ones do hot sgree with tbo totals shown In Table XV* T bis has happened, for example, in the oase 
of Chtb^oedeie 10 endll owing to the emalgamatlim ofjhnm cnltitatoii shown in SnlKirder 11 with rent payers in Suborder lo The 
eomhinaUoB of the ffguiefor lhatehera and thstflih dealers haa sfanUarly affbotedthe totals of SulHnders Si and 28. and of those for 
presseiaandeelleifofvefttebleoilhir lighting and ordinary olt preesen and eellers, thetolalHol Sub-oidere is end to 


B 
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CHAPTER VI — OCCUPATION 


SUBdtDfARY TABLE IX. 


Comparison of Afcricnltnnil popnlation wtth 1801 by Prorinces and States 


ituiitu m xU:a:ii 


PiitLLAAT AntKVATWnn* 


SoMiT Anitomvnim. 

PROVlNi^B^BTATE Ott whuUy OT Of whom „ . _ 

AQKNtY 

AsiioattarUtt, noa-Agneiil* 

1901 tanstf, 1901. 


AttUnlinm 
mtln oeeapa> 


INDIA. 

ProTiuoes. 

Ajiner*UeiiraT« 

1 

AsBam (ft) 

Bengal (r) 

Berar 

Bombay (ce) . • 

Buma • • « 

Cfntrol Froyim^es 
Cporg 

Madnu (yrith Cochin 
and Travancore) • 

rlmjab (with N.-W 


United Fronnoes « ^55 

States. M7 

Baroda . 520 

Central India . 

Hyderabad • » 

Kaahmir 

m 

Myaort . • • 

Rajputana (e) • 


wiin oeeapa> 
tUw, 
1901. 



tma “ I Tonu 
1001. I 1891. 




68 21 
86 10 


U 

f 

* n 

84 119 

18 45 

2l\, 74 

J8 48 

81 74 



684 

674 

514 

678 

665 

610 

467 

617 

497 

676 

486 

481 

884 

449 

719 

dsi 

578 

668 

471 

640 


10 85 

6 


^ 475. 645 

\ 

*<8 ipg in 

1 

88 508 6fP 

88 855 868 

78 f86 707 

8 745 084 

88 007 018 

j 

1 671 6J6 

88 706 674 



81 W 884 747 

67 86 081 600 

77 . 81 581 008 

126 so 691 690 

in n m. 64. 

88 88 fiW 600 

....V ... 87 94 (a) 580 481 

884 449 187 65 198 89 516 * 476 

719 dSl .88 18 46 («) 765 681 



87 180 (4) 



Note —The proportions in ooinmsi 8 and 9 am hand on th# Conans dfoios lor 1891 whloh rntm whoto po tf elattwi RpiNWtfL and 1h9|9 la d9lnmn I on the flgarog 
for tho whole popalafion in the oecnpation table lor 1901 At thli ottni the mtttra of those who pmetipid j^onltarf •• a aesMofy oemKlM tmm mmM nnt only for aotnal 
workers. It nis}, howevor. he fairly sMiuued that the Mmt preportlon in mUenble also to depend^ and ^ pNfMUMaae la hawe ben oaihiitidaeotodinjy 

Bengal was the only Province where Cgnree were idm ibeviog bow many of the penoee ifhomtttaM igilnlmia as thalr piteeipil amnoM ■ahalikace were partUUy 
dependent on some other oeiupatioa. CooBeqaenllj the proportloae l^colniaaiS aid 6 fwhieb am Idintleal) am hMed on the aotiial reialla o( tlw OMu only in the laso of 
Bengal ?or other prorinioe they remteui an etthnato based oaths assamption that the MOpbrtton xeaad to e^ln Beagot. la tho end lotioaa with dual oooupa* 
tlons, between thOM who rclnruea egnmltuN as Uttlaprindpeila and those who tetonedU as then tibsldlMtf mem of sapaort,l| of jgenindilMMBMi* Itleuot eloimedtnat 
the fiKoms thus obtained are abHolntelj or oven approiijDate^ oormet» bat maidy that* In the abeiooe of Omer data thig afibia a geneid pdfaamwmpnbdble propoitioDB. 

(o) figures not available , 

ib) The proportion In oolamn 9 has been oaloolated on the total popalatloa exdiading Kortb Luihaitn i^hkh ooo a pi l io ti fai not Ibtamdd la IBU. (fepuiation exoinded 

dl.990.) 

(e) The proporihm in column 9 hae been calcolated on the total pcpolatleii eanladlng Bill Tlppora ftBpalatioa U9;4II) for wjUdb oeoapitlon was not retorued. The pro- 
portlOD in odamn 9 la based on the flgares for II dihtriLts only The r Aim prmred for the remaining dlemels was rdeoted as antmstworthy. 


portlOD in odatnn 9 la baaed on the flgares for II dihiritfo only The r Aim prepared for the remaining dlemels was mleoled as antmslwofihy. 

(A The proportion in column 6 has been ealcnlated on the total population oxc^ the feoditOTiea for which oecopation was not retarnod* 

M Tho proportloD In oolamn 6 has been cafoolated on the total population exelnolng Bauswamand Parlabiarh (population I99.61f) 

The flguioi for Andomani and Balochlstau tfaongh taken into aooount In SnbsldUrrbmle 1 haft been left out of aeeount in tbli aoMiaiary table 
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CHAPTER VI.— OCCUPATlOlt. 


SMBSIDiARY TABLE XI. 
Large Industries* 
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1 

1 


n 

CBHBUS f iOSUM, 

Group Mo 1 

factory, etc 


1 

Toeia soroaras ! 

1 


c .<• 


I 


India. 

Mala PfovlooM. 


VbTAir Woniii Aoooiniirft 
to Bmav ov AiBan 
IjrAumiBS ur 



1. 1 *. 

107-8 I Aemted Water Factories • 

I 

835-286 I Arms and Ammanition Factories 


287-238 Arsenab « « • 

86-86 I Biscuit Factories . 

I 

I 

380*881 I Bone Uille . 

820-821 I Braiss Foaudnes • • 

I 

lOO-llO Breweries • • » 

I 

I 

61-152 I Brick aud Tile FactorieH 
182-388 I Brash Factories « ^ « 

I • 

i40-8il ' Oarpentry Works * 

{ I 
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\ i 

I 

861-362 Chemical Factories « • 

I 

294-295 I Clothing Agenties 
169-170 Coach Building Factories 

i 

146*119 ! Collieries 


(Bomlwy 
I i Punjab 
Punjab 
Bmgal 
tfaciras 
United Fkovini 


( Bengal • 
2,673 \ 

(.Punjab 

^ r Punjab « 

I, 598 \ 

(.Bengal 

6,092 Bombay 

( Punjab . 
1,785 } 

(.Madras 

rBengri * 

II, 568 \ 

iMadzas 

298 Punjab 

( Punjab 
12,628 ] 

CBongal . 

^Bengal « 

2,069 5 

(Burma * 

r Bengal • 
261 ] 

(Burma • 

23,104 Bombay 

( Punjab 

2^85 ] 

(Bombay 

100,829^ Bengal • 


I I I f * 

j ^ 1 United Promoes 

288*264 Colton Ginning, Cleaning and Prosamg I 80,603 ' 

Uilk I I Central Ftoruices 

\ Uadnta . 

^ j ' <Bomb«y . 

I j Uadrks 

267-26» Cotton Spinning, "WeaTing and otiier j 347,731s / Contral Provinces 

! Mills. \^ . 


860*861 Ottkb Factor; 
IIMIS DistiOiriss . 


IBengal . . . 7,8891 

[ Ipnnjab . . 6,744 j ' 

f , .260 fiotnbaj . . 817 95 

C Bombay . . 2,667^ 

' 7,780 } f 4,188 ^ 

I Cl^nited Provinces . l,912j 


* ludadN alio Ivon Voundrios^vMltf Groups aas, 817, sod Maohlnevy and Eogiueodng Workshepii Groups SSS, SM. 


4,999)1 

1,499) 


... 


■"ll 74 sJ 


«,74i'o^ 

6,792? 


921) 

\ 1,086 

891) 

80) 

[ ‘B8 

2l) 

16,120 0,046 

672 ) , 

> 843 

498) 

88,069 62,697 

20,216 . - 

18,876/ 

) ' 42,117 

8,764{ 

4,869/ 

168,666. 

17,486 1 

11,618 1 166,876* 


<891 

19M* 


28 


4i.U7 ' 

Nf 

.V. i " *>I V I * 
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SUl^dJDIARy TABLE XI-«on<dl. 


iMtiBt Indnstries^BonKi. 
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1 
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✓ 

Uim 

*r 


lipplfcOy 464 IngiBta^Bg WoriMhOM 
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i* 

mw 
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t 
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4.415' 
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84 
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2401 . 
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420, 


:] 
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1,7901 
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64 
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t 
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GrottpNo. 


Viotorj. etc. 


OBKiUB iieiTBM 


toM etrftO|im« 


llabi PmtiM. 


Mil Wofkenu 


frptAft WdiBiM Aooomvi 
t» Itifvsir ov ftiieii 
iVPVintie IV 


179-160 Paper MiUs 


^ '8t959 Besgftl 


. 4^71 %jm 


140-141 Petroleum Kofinerics « 


?» 6 S 8 


884-335 Pottery Work! «... 1981 


188*184 Printing Preesee « • • « 


|7*288 Popft Works 


167*168 Boilwij and Tramway Factories 48|868 J Bomlxty 


f 1*92 Rioe Mills 68,746 


’Burma • « 

.Bombay • ( 

Bengal , « \ 

' Bengal % t 

I Madras • • 

I Bombay 

w 

^tTnited Prorinees 
^Usdroe, 


Sa 468 ) 

U.'U 6 | 

« iwwj 
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8 |2-348 Saw Mills ..... 11978 
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OH/^PTER VII; 

Luiginge.* 


» 

t 

96k «M wk«t I *M •** 9kKt I lum mrUi»»g but if $09 will a$t m« wAat mjf present 
epiislon* enre, ^ nU tM Joa« Hvans. 


800. Thb BTordft of ^O'Ea^her of Modem Surgexji quoted above, am Present 
peeuliarlv apjdioable to the Bjibject of the present ^pter. For nearly thirty i>Bovicdg«. 
yeiimpliuology haa been wan^ireruQg through the maze of Indian langue^es with 
uneevtoin steps. Sminent sdiolavs Hke Oaldwdl* . Beames, and Hoei^ suc- 
oeedads'^ft is true, in suoriod^ out a few broad roads ; but, off the track so 
wett mA down, a wild luBtuianoe of language oorered with its under^wth a 
vast ahd unknown temtofl(V,<--a land of mysterv in whidi less cautious wits 
phiyed with fantastic themes about Siberio-Nubians, Kolarians, and the Lost 
Ten IMbes. Some eight years aro the Government of India determined to pho Lingui,. 
undertake a systematic exploiaaon of the lai^miges spoken in Northern <^0 Samy. 
Ind^ The aim of this Idnguistio Survey was confined to the ascertainment 
facts. ^ Hie elaboratioiu of theories formed no part of its object. For the 
purpose in view specimens of every form of speech spoken in every district 
and state in the prea under survey were oolieoted. These are now under . 
examination, and a series of short grammars and vocabularies is being 
nmpared from them. The survey is not ^t completed. The langi^es of 
Sind, the HimalayM, and of a pm of the Funmb, still remain to'be discussed, 
but the greater portion of the work has been done, and the present chapter 
may be considered as an abstraot of its results so far as they are available. 

These results have been surprising, even to those who were awaro of the 
former limits of our knowledge. The faots whioh have oome to light have 
upset several theories hitherto aooepted 1^ all scholars as certainly correct, 
and have, oven in the short space of time during whioh they have been 
available, suggested new theories, which, as more faots appeared, have in their 
turn proved equally unfounded. Speculations r^arding Indian langu^es 
m ust wait till the Si^ey is concluded, and all the faots are presents in a 
oonveuient form. TUI then, even the olassifioation adopted in the following 
padjieB, must be taken as provisional. It rmresents the arrangement whioh at 
the present Inament, to my mind, agrees best with the facts which have boon 
hiUiem examined, but the discovery of new facts may induce me to modify 
iU 

Who* The Oensos of 1901 does not cover the whole of India, and for some of Nambor of 
the^wSUtost and most poljrglot tracts no language figures are available.! Even 
— ^ 

^ tAwSUiA alime mu from meii^lioDlag the juraieff of the many friends who have assuted mo 

inMMMpPVim ^loannotp howavees reftain from esmswng my special oblinations to the 

OialWAe Baytey (hf nelp im regsid to the dialects fm<dren in the hiils between Ifurree and Kashmn), to 
Mr* flms te Mr. W. Irvine^ to^Dr. Iteit Konow of Ohrietianiay to Professor £• Knhu of MnmVh, to Sir 
Chaldee Xoaittf to Pater W.^6ehmidt of Vioona (lor critidsmB on the section rolatmjif to Indo-Chinobo 
lan|Mgi^ to Xr* Vincent Smithi and to Professor Jnlien Vinson of Paris (for critioisms on the seition relating 
to ImriUm laiigiuiM). Knob tbak is of value in Idle following pages I owe to the kindness of these gentle- 
niei^jW 1 Me tilue epportnnlty of tendering them my heartiest thanks. 1 must also acknowledge my 
indy agfaliee to the vanoni Pforin^uil ShperintmideDta of Census Operations, who have over and over again 
rendsied mojgfeat asristaaoe by solving riddles whioh conld only bo explained by skilled obseivers onthe 
lilk* 

V In iOnibiiifoiiL 1 I^ay aunUon that thi. duntw wa* drafted about a* year ago Diaeoveiiee made 
•inee Stt w*« eompnhd nn te re^inite large portiens of it. 

! Be mmag^MBaaii tnwi talne ti the greater part of Baloohietan ; of British Afghanistan { of the Snat, 

KohistsAf vfliSUl, Hanch^igBr, eto^ and ^ oertatn wild hiU-traote in Banna. 
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CHAPTER VII. - LANGUAGE. 


liEthiiolo^y 

and 

I Philo o^y. 


allotting for this, no te tiian X47 distinct languages hare be^Ui vaooxded as 
veinaoi^r in tiie Indian SImpire. Th^ are grott]^ as foUoirs 

Nnmbvr tf 


A. 


VERNACULAKB OP INDIA. 
Malayo-Polvneidaii Fimuly**- 

Malay Oroup . 

liido-Chineae Pamily— 

MOn'Khmfr Sub*£.iMUy , 
Tibetf-Borman Snb<;£amil^ 
*Siame8e>Chinese Sub^famuy 
Dravido-Mundft PamiW— • 

9>»1 


Mundft Sab>»mi^^ 
Dravidian Sub^family 
Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub' 
Eranian Branoh 
Indo-Aiyan J^nch . 
Semitio Family . 

Hamitio Family . . 

Unolaased Languages . 

Andamanese . 

Oipsy Languages 
Ot 


■family’*" 


427,760 

0,060,464 

1.724„085 

8,170,275 

56,01A524 

l,877i088t 

210,780,650 


X 1,»M 
644,148 


I. 


ISO 


TOTAL VEBI^ACULABS OP INDIA 
B. LANOIIAOBS OP OTHEB ASIATIC COUNTBIE^O 
AFRICA, AUSTBALIA .... 

C EUROPEAN LANGUAGES .... 
Language not retained ..... 

Language not identified, traced, etc , . . • . 


UngaBtsB 

spoken. 


. 2 
• •e 

4 

70 

0 

See 

10 

14 

»ee 

8 

22 

1 

1 

it 


' # 


7,881* 

iijmjm 


00,896,72^ 

, . ‘ 

fU, 181478 

4 

4)1,881 

8,080 

846,180 


147 202,^66^1|8 


GBAND total— INDIA 


764t« 

869>07 

947464 

101,609 

"V 


204,861406 


Of these, the Semitio and Hamitio languages are classed as Texnaonlan, 
owing to their being spoken in Admi. The rest belong to India Pro]|^, jAie 
, Indo-Chinese languages are found in the Himalayas, Bunua, and Korth* 

' Eastern India ; the Hravido-Munda anes mainly in me i^th and centre > of 
the Fenuisula ; and the Indo-European on the Nofrth-'WeBtem frontier, in 
the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the country beween the State of 
Hyderabad and the Himalaya. A 

B71. Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings akidnst basing ethoolo- 
gioal theories upon linguistic facts than in India. The ** unholy aUiancO ** 
between the two sciences has long been condemned, and has now ftiUen into 
disrepute, and I hare, hence, in the followii^ re^ndned so iar as was 

possible from discussing questions of racial ori^. When I have done 40r it 
has only been to bring forward theories regarding the oxi^n of nationelt|lfts 
which hare been previously suggested by professed eUinokmsts, and to 
attempt to throw %ht upon them when they are ocffifizmed by philql^. 
In one case only, is it permissible to draw inferenoea as tO race frtm the fMe 
presented by langna^. When we find a eonaU' tribe dinging to a dytog 
lai^uage, surrounded by a dominant la ngu age which has sufbmeded l^e 
neighbouring forms of speech, and which is supersedi^ its tangue too, .we are 
fairly entitled to assume that the dying lan^age is the* coigind trlhSt'tttn; ' 
and that it gives a clue to the latter’s racial aflmties. T^ke as an inste^oe 
the Malto spoken by the hillmen of Ealmahal. This language is deoad||mt, 
and is surrounded by others which are superteding it. Bnfen if we d|d mot 
know it on other grounds, we should be jurtified in asserting that its spddiStttB 
are Dravidian, because their tongue faUs within that sub-family. Wiii|h a 
dominant language the case is exactly the oontrary. In India, the 
Aryan languages, — ^the tongues of civilisation, and of tiie oaete isydeia lii& 
all the power and superiori^ which that system oonfem upon thoae who Eve 
under its sway,— are ocmtmually superseding what may, for i^uttneslj^ be 
called the aboriginal languages suoh as those belmjging to the Dravidioii, the 

* Esdndlvg JsTBBeu rad Mday. , 

t Ezuloding pMwra rad WskU. * 

I Tfaeu am twllj top Irag gra e., 

§ iDolndittg Jvrraese, llinr. Feniaiii, and Wskhi. 

4» 



INTRODUCTION. 


2iU 


Munda, ox the Tibeto-Burmaa feunilies. We cannot Say that aTibeto>Bur- 
uniwi Kdoh or a IbnaTidian Gdnd is an lndo« Aryan, because be speaka, as ho 
often does, an Indo-Azyan language. The language of the Brahdis of 
Bahiohistan is probably a BraTidian one, but many of the tribe speak the 
Baldohl hr their own homes, and on the other side of India some of 
the tribe of KhariSs i^eak a Mun^ language, others a Dravidian one, and 
othecB, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may be added that nowhere do wo 
see “tliw reverse process of a non-Ai^pn language superseding an Aryan one. 
It is even rare for one Aryan-sp^loDg nationcmty to abandon its tongue in 
favour of ^another loAryan one. we continually, find traots^of country on the 
between two languages, which are inhabitod by both oommumtics, 
living side by side and each speaking its own language. In some looaliticB, 
snoh as the District of Halda in .Benj^ we actually hnd villages in which 


‘ ttffOe languages are ^ken, and In Whkdithe various tribes have evolved a 
otUngua franea to facilitate interoommumcation, while each adheres 
to, )ts own tox^e for oonversation amongst its fellows. The only exception 
m this general rule about the non-interohangeability of Indo-Aryan lai^agcs 
iu by religion. Islam has carried Urdu lar and wide, and even m 

Bengal and Orissa we find Musalman narives of the country whose verna- 
cular is not that of their oompatriots but is an attempt (often a bad one) to 
reproduce the idiom^of Delhi and Luoknow. 

878> This briu^ us to the question of tribal dialects, a subject that lias not 
hitherto received the attention whidi it deserves. The matter is qpmphoaicd 
by the fact that very frequently a tribe gives its name to a langu^e, not be- 
, Wise it is specially thn l^guage of the tribe, but because the tribe is an im- 
Jpcj^nt one in the in which it is etpoken. Take, tor example, the 
language wbioh in the Census of 1891 was owed “ Jatki,” i.e., “ the language 
of the Jat tribe.** But Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jat 
tribe alone. It |s the language of the whole of the Western Punjab, in i>arts 
of which, it is ^e, Jats preponderate. The name Jatki was hence mislead- 
ing (the more so, beoause me Jats of the Eastern Punjab do not speak 



the important tribes living in these hills is the Ghibh, and these Clubhs every- 
where speak the dialeot of the place where th^ live. But tlie question-beg- 
ging name of ** Ghibhall *’ or “ the language of the Chibhs ” was invented, and 
employed to mean ** the dialeot of the hills north of Murree,*’ whereas, there 
> are several dialects spoken by Ghibhs, and, moreover, the Ghibhs are by no 
means the only people who speak them. 

Another group of tribal tongues consists of those which are here classed 
as Gip^ languages. They are the speeches of wandering elans who employ, 
mainly for x^rofessional purposes, dialeots different from t^t of the U'aot over 
which they may possibly have wandered for generations, lliese tribal tongues 
• ''may be reu languages, suoh as the Aryan Labhatu and the Dravidian Yerukala, 
dr may he argtdi m which local words are distorted into a slang like what 
' pre find in the Latin ** patter of London thieves. 

. Binally, there is another class of tribal dialeots in which sT elan has 
'minted to a new seat, and has gradually developed a new language, basi'd 
of its feermer hdme, but oorrupted and mixed with that oL the people 
rioumgst whom its new lot 4s oast. It is evident that if part of a Bajputana 
triSbe migrates to a oountry of which Bundeli is the vemaoular, while anoiher 
wends its way to a district in which Marathi is spoken, the resultant 
Spoken by » the two ^ups of the same tribe will be very different, 
lUttaou^ are rased on Baj^thwi. Such has actually oceuiTed in 

, Several instances in «ihe Central Piovinoes, and there are also in other x>arts 
of India many oases of immigrant tribes who have preserved their language 
^ a more or less oorrupted form. Perhax>s the most striking example is a 
';^^pSony of spealceTB of corrupt Sindhi, who hve in the upper Gangetic Doab. 

' 878. Thcf identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language 
iisrif, is not always an eaey matter. As a rule, unlesi^ they are separated by 
grwt ethxdo dSfferenoes, or by some natural obstacle, such as a range of 
mountOiDS ot a large river, Indian languages gradually merge into each oUier, 
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aud^aro not separated By hard and fast boundary lines. When such boundaries 
arc spoken of, or are shown on a map, they must always be understood as 
conventional methods of showing a state of things that does not really exist. 

It must be remembered that on each side of the oonven^onal line there is a 
border tract of greater or less extent, the language of whieh may be classed at 
will with one or other. Here we often find that two different observers report 
dilfercnt conditions as existing in one and the same area, although both are 
right. For instance, the census places the nar^-westem j^ntier of Bengali 
some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed by the LingnisUo Survey, 
and 1 no me)*e maintain tliat the survey figures are ri^t than that ^the censt t 
figures are wrong. From one point of view both are ri^t, and another 

both are wrong, it is a mere question oi personal equation. 

Having fixed the locality of our language, it is by no means eaiy to get 
at its name. As a rule, in Northern India natives do not grasp the idea eon- ' /■ 
noted by the word “ lang^ge.” Th^ understand that connoted by dialect ” 
readily enough, but their minds are not trained to grasp the concqptionr so 
familiar to us, of a general term embracing , a. number of interooni^oted 
dialects. It is as if we in England spoke of “ Somersetshire ” and “ Yorkdiiro ” 
dialects but never used the term " English Language.” Moreover, the aven^ 
native rarely knows the name of his o^ dialed^ though he can recognise 
without dimculty the dialect spoken by a stranger.\ A man of Oudh may be 
unaware that ho himself sxieaks Awadhi, though he w^ say at once that A speaks 
Bli 03 purl,/iud that 13 sxieaks Braj Bha^a. Again, many dialeot titles are of 
tlic nature of nicknames, such as Jangall^ the language of the forest boor, or 
ItdtJih that of the ruthless ones. Jangali, for instance, i r a well-known name of 
file language of a certain tract in the Punjab, but whe you go into the ^raot 
and ask for Jangali sjicakers, you are assured that it is not to be foun^riMM, 
but is the speech of the fellow a little further on. You go further on ^^H^t 
the same rei»ly, the langiia^ receding like a Will-o-the-Wi^ at each 
your jjrogress. From all this it follows that, in Northern In^, the language- 
names have generally been invented by the English, while the dialeet-names 
have been obtained, not from the speakers, but from “ the fellow ” who is not 
a little further on.” 

371 In the following account of the vernacular languages of India 1 have 
arranged them, in the order of antiquity, putting, so far as was possible, the 
languagtjs whiclv it is probable are the oldest languages of India first, and then 
those ol later iramigranis. I hence commence with the Selungs of the Mergui 
Archipelago, wlio, e'thnologists believe, are perhaps the remains of the earliest 
inliahitante of FurtJier India. Then the Indo-Chinese, on account of the anti^ 
quity of the MOn-Khmors ; next the Dravido-Mtinda languages, as the Munda 
languages ai)pear to he as old as the last-named ; and lastly the Aryan forms on 
speeeli. Finally I mention a few languages which liave as yet defied olassifiea-A 
lion, and the languages of countries outside India, but which are spoken there\ 
by immigrants, temi)orary or otherwise, and are not vernaculars of the oountiy. \ 
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The Malay CSroup. 

37r». Tlie only nqm^entatives of this family which arc vernaculars of 

British India are Selung or, as the Burmese • call 
it, Seloii, and Nioobarese. Malay and Javanese are 
also reported, but they are spoken by foreignert. 
I he Solungs are a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting 
the islaiids of the Me^ui Archipelago and the 
adjacent par Is of the Malay Peninsula. Their 
language would not present many jroints of interest 
did it not afford a clue to ethnologists. It is natost 
nearly related to the Cham or Tiam spoken by the 
aborigines of Cambodia, and these two are the only 
languages of the family which belong to the main- 
land of Asia excluding the Malay Peninsula. In some particulars they show 
points of agreement with the language of the Phihppines, but in other respects 
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they have straok out lines for themselves and must be considered to be entirely 
independent forms of speeoh> although in later times they have been subjected to 
the influence of ICalay and of the other dialects spoken in their neighbourhoods. 

Their independent character renders it improbable tliat they are importations 
from Idalaoca or the Indian Archipelago, and both their peculiar charaeteristics, 
and the persistenl traditions of the people who •speak them, point to the 
probability that they are relics of the languj^e of a nation which was settled 
in very ^ early times on the continent of Further India. This may assist 
eUtnoh^sts in determining the original home of the Malay nationalities 

876. 'She dialects of the Nioobars are all closely connected with Malay. They NicobarcKi* 
oontain few borrowed vocables, and are rioh in specialised words for actions and 
oonorete id^, but poor in generic and abstract terms. Their main peculiarity is 

the custom o| employing infixes to modify the meaning of a primitive word. They 
have been studied since the commencement of the eighteenth century, and the 
Gospels have b^en translated into Central Nioobarese by the Moravian Mission- 
aries (1768 — 1787). The best known modem authorities are the works of Man 
and Be Boepstorff. We shall see, when dealing with the Mon-EWer languages, 
that although they belong to a linguistic family altogether different from 
that under which Nicobarese must be classed, both groups of speeches, 
as well as the members of the Munda tongues of the continent of India, 
possess a common substratum whidi suggests interesting ethnological problems. 

Uolonel Sir Bichard Temple has written a very full account of the language in 
the Andaman report for this Census. He prefers to class it under 4hc Mun- 
Khmbr family. 

The Indo-Chinese Family. 

877. I suppose that no great family of speeches, not even the Indo-European, 
^==========j, is spoken over so wide an extent of country— from 

Popntotion i Central Asia to the Malay Peninsula, and from 
**‘'‘*^*‘* 1 Baltistan to Pekin— or by so many millions of 
I pwple, as that formless, ever-moving, ant-horde of 
i the Indo-Chinme. So vast is the area 

i’,724D85 1 ' b^ it, and so apparently infinite is the 

li number of its members, mat no single scholar can 

n 712 800 I' master them in their entirety A few of 

’ them, such as 'Hbetan, Burmese, or Chinese, 

; have been more or less thoroughly investigated by 

specialists; of others we have only a few words, single bricks, each of which 
we have to take as a specimen of an entire house ; while of others, again, we i 

only know the names, or not even that. 

878. The first attempts at classifying this mass of languages were m ade by Eoriy m- 
Brian Houghton Hodgson,^ clartm ei venerabile nomen^ and his works still form '“tigntions 
Uie loundatiod of all similar undertakii^ Closely following Hodgson came 

the enthusiastic and indefatigable Logan, to whom we are indebted for much 
t^t rdates to Bunna and Assam. After him we find several writers, some, 

Uke ^Mason, Cushing, Forbes, or Edkins, armed with a practical mastery of a 
portion of the field, and adding new facts to onr knowledge, and others, trained 
phfiokigists like Max Mfiller, Friedrich Mfiller, or Terrien de Lacouperie, who 
exammed the matenals collected by *th6 former, and did something towards 
^uoing order out of chaos. Such was ^ condition of affairs in 1891, at the 
time of the last census. Since then considerable prepress has been made 

scholars, among whom may be mentioned Professor E. Kuhn utest 
of Munich and Professor Conrady of Leipzig, have put together a framewoi k of 
idamifioation which is generally accepted as correct by scholars who are in a 
poation to judjM its value, ^ey have even succeeded in formulating phonetic 

which brioM over the difference between what are apparently the most 
« widely sej^ateu language and in suggesting a most plausible theory to account 
to tiic ongin of the tones which arc so dharactoristio of these forms of speech. 

Q3imr oonol^ons have be6n remarkably confirmed by the new facts .lately 
brought to light tj^ugh the publication of the Gazetteer oj Upper Burma. 

880. If there is one principle which is universally accepted in comparative Principles 
philology» it is th{(| languages must be classed according to their grammars, 
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Vocabulary alone is but an untmstwortby guide.. If we judged by Todabulary. 
the Latini^ English of Br. Johnson would ha ye ‘to be recorded as a Boi^iioe 
language^ and Urau as a Semitic or Eranian one, whereas everyone knoirBN>hat 
English is really Teutonic, and Urdu Indo-Aiyan. The rule applies adslbahly 
to languages like Sansbrit or Latin or English, which have grammars, but Itdiat 
are ve to do when we come to deal with l^guages which t<# our Aryan ideas 
have no grammar at ull, — forms of speecli which make no distinction betwei^ 
noun, or adjeciive, or verb, which have no iniiesions or hardly any. and 
are entirely composed of monosyllables that never change their forms ? 
ing to the Cmturp Dictionary ^ grammar is ** a i^stmnatio account of the^iOi^ges 
of a language, as regards especially the parts of speech it distinguishes, the foi^. 
and uses of inflected words, and the combinations of words into^ sentences.** 
Hence, to answer the above question, we must eitliM abandon our prinoi^e or en- 
large our conception of grammar by omitting the Word ** inflected ** from the defini- 
tion. We are thus thrown back upon iiie forms and uses of wor^ generafljTi 
that is to say, we are compelled to lay more stress upon a comparison Uf '^a- 
bularies, and, as will be seen subsequently, this will really bring us back to OUT 
principle. Indo>Ghinese languages, like the Buddhists who speak thpm, barve 
passed through many births. They, too, are under the sway of harme^ The 
latest investigations have shown that in f<nmer existences 1h^ were infle^fh^ 
with all the familiar panoply of prefix and suffix, and that these long dead accr^ ~ 
tions are stiU influencing each word in their vocabularies in its form, its Wo- 
nunciation, and even the position which it now occupies in a sentence. 
history of an Indo-Chinese word may be compared to the fate of a number of 
exactly sinciilar stones which a man threw into the sea at several places along the 
shore. One fell into a calm pool, and remained unchanged ; another received a 
coating of mud, which, in the course of centuries, itself became a hard outer 
covering entirely concealing what was within ; another fell among rooks in a 
stormy channel, and was knocked about and chipped and worn away by 
continual attrition tiU only a geologist could identify it^ another was burrowCd 
into by the pholas till it became a caricature of its former^ self ; another was 
overgrown by limpets, and then was so worn away and ill-treated by the rode 
waves that, like the grin of Alice's Ches^re oat, all that remained was the 
merest trace clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. 

Laborious and patient analysis has enabled scholars to trace the fate of 
some vocables through aU their different vicissitudes. For instance, no two 
words can apparently be so different as rang and ma, both of which meifu 
horse,” and yet we can trace the derivation of the lattmr from the former, 
although aU ihat has remained of the orimnal rang in the Chinese ma is the tone 
of voice in which the latter is pronoupoed I 

381. Tradition and comparative philology agree in pointing to North-Westem 
China, between the upper courses of the Yang-tso-kiang and of the Ho-ang-ho^ 
as the original home of the Indo-Chinese race.* 

Further India and it seam have been populated by successive staves of Hido- 
Chinese invaders, each advancing in turn down ^e courses of one or uuge 
of the principal streams, the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, ihe Lnawaddy, ulie 
Salwin, the M4-nam, and the Md-khong, and driving its predecessors neareit^ 
the sea-coast, or into the mountain fastnesses which overlook the valleys. 
logy, moreover, teaches us that the earliest immigrants must have found anothw 
race already settled there, concerning whom little definite is known. It is prob- 
able that ito members were of the same stock as thq^ progenitors of the great 
Munda race, and also of some of the tribes which are n^ found on the AustcidiAa 
continent. 

882. The first Indo-Chino»e to invade the territory were the ancestors ^ 
the Mdn-KhmSrs, whom wo now find driven to the south coast Of the pen£n^ 
sula, or surviving, asKhaesis, Palamigs, or Was, in the hill country further northi 
but who must once have occupied a large area, if not the whole, of what is now' 
Assam and Indo-China. Anam, Cambodia, and Tenasserim are the coast stxcs^ 
holds of languages of the race at the present day, and freon the last-named 
locality they have in comparatively recent times moved north into the lateS^ 
lormed delta of the Irrawaddy and have occupied Pegu. » 

*Sw B. Kuhn, hthw Strhvnft tntd Spraehe der , 
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383. The TibBto-Burmaiis appear to have migrated in later times westwards Tibei *- 
ftspm the fisme original seat towards the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and the 
Olundwin. Thenoe some followed the upper course of the Brahmaputra, the „ 

V Saupo, north of the Himalayas, and peopled Tibet. A few of these o tossed the bwtiches" — 
watershed and (Moupied the hills on the southern side of the range, where they met Tibeio- 
and mingled with others of the same family who had wandered along the lower 
Brahmaputra through the Ajssam Valley, At the great bend of the river, near 
the present town of Dhubii, these last foUowed it to the south, and occupied first 
the Garo Hills, and then what is now the State of TTill Tippera. Others of A**am- 
fhese appear to have ascended the vaBey of the Kapili'and the , neighbouring I*® 
^streams into the h^ country of North Caohar, but the mountainous tract between its probsbie 
it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Khasiand Jaintia Hills, they failed 
to occupy, audit still remains a home of the ancient Mon-Khmer speech. Other 
members ortbis Tibeto-Burman horde halted at the head of the Assam Valley 
and turned south. They took possession of the N aga Hills, and became the anoestors 
of that confused sample-hag m tribes, whose speeches we call for oonvemcncc the 
• Haga group. Some of these probably entered the Eastern NdgA country directly, 
but omms entered the Western Hdgd country from the south vid Manipur, and 
there are signs of this northem movement still going on even at the present day. 

Other members remained round the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and the 
Ohindwin, where Kachin is now spoken, and there became a nursery for further 
'ffld^grations. One of the earliest of these must have been into Manipur, where 
they settled, for the Meithei language there spoken shows not only poults of agree- 
ment with that spoken at the present ,day in its original home, but also with thosi* 
of all the other emigrants. Another of these swarms settled in the upper basins ol 
the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, and gradually advanced down the courses of tliose 
streams, dnving before themselves, or absorbing, or leaving untouched m the high- 
lands, their predecessors the Mdu-Khm6rs. Before their language had time to 
materially change from the form of speedi spoken in the home they had left, 
branches of these turned westwards and settled in the Chin Hills, south of 
Manipur.* There th^ increased and multiplied, till, driven by the pressure oi 
popi^tion, they retraced their steps northwards in wave after wave along the hills, 
leaving wlonies in Lushai Land, Gachar, and even amongst their cousins of Manipm 
and th^ more distant relations of the Naga Hills. Their descendants speak 
some thirty languages, all different yet all closely connected, and classed together 
witii Meithei as forming the Kuki-Chin group. The main branch of the south- 
ward. moving swanu, the anoestors of the modem Burmese, continued to follow' 
its line of march along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied the whole of the 
lower country, and founded the capitals of Fagan and Prome. Finally, in quite 
modem times, another migration of the Kachins has pressed towards the 
south, and their progress has only been stopped by our occupation of Upper 
Burma. That there is'oomplete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot 
be pretended. Much of it deals with prehistoric times. All that I have eiidea- 
Toured to do is to present the opinions which I have based on a comparison 
^ local traditions with the facte presented by ethnology and philology. It 
toust be confessed that scune of the steps have been taken with hesitation and 
upon doubtful ground. 

884. W e are treading on firmer soil when we approach the third and last great biautM- 
uiTseion, that of the speakers of the Siamese-Chinese languages, although we are 
unable to fix the time and ciroumstances of the entry of one branch of them, — the 
Karens. All that we can say about the Karen language is that it is a pre- Kami 
Obinese one, that it must provisionally be classed in this family, the other 
'branches of wMoh are the Chinese and the Tai or Sham. Witli the Chnioso ChnuBu t* 
we have nothing to do. The Tais first appeared in history in Yun-iun, 
and from thence mey migrated into Upper Burma. The earliest swarms appear 
to have entered that xraot about two thousand years ago, and were small in 
number. Later and more important invasions were undoubtedly due to the 
inressure of the Chinese. A great wave of Tai migration descended in the sixth 
century of our era from the mmintoinH of southern Yun-nan into the valley of 
the Shweliand tiie adjacent regions, and through it that valley became the centre 


* Another pcwsible view u that thogo Cbm tribes blanched oft not from the BurmeBO invaders but from 

the MCitbela who had settled in the Manipur Valley. Linguistic aovidenee, howeyerf poiuta to the aouount giyen 
Above sa the ttost probably statement of &e facts. 
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of their political power. Early in the thirteenth oentnry their capital was tixed 
at the present Mfln^ Man. Erom the Shweli the Tai or Sham, or (as the Burmese 
called them) Shan, 'spread south-east over the present Shan States, north i#o 
the present Khamtl region, and west of the Irrawaddy into all the country % 
b^ween it, the Ghindwin, and Assam In the thirteenth century, (me of ^eir 
tribes, the Ahoms, 0Terran.and conquered Assam itself, ^ying their nhmn to 
that country. Not only does tradition assert that these Sl^s of Upper BUnUa 
are the oldest members of the Tai family, but the^ are always spoken of by the 
other branches as the Tai Long^ or Great Tai, white tiiese others call themseihreU 
the Tat AToi or Little Tai. ' ' \ 

These earhest settlers and other parties from Yhn-nal^ gradually pressC^ 
southwards, driving before them, as the ISibeto-Burmans had done in the vatl^y 
of the Irrawaddy, their cousins tne Mon>Khmgr8, hut the process was a dow oUe. 
It was not until the fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese estab- 
lished themsdves in the great delta of the M4-nam, and formed a wedge of Tm* 
speaking people between the Mon-Kbm^ of Tenasserim and those of Gambol^ 
The word “ Siam ” is but a corruption of “ Sham.’* ^ « 

The Shans of Upper Burma were not so fortunate. Their poDyegr readh^ 
its zenith in the closing years of the thirteenth century, and therea^r glsuduaU^ 
decayed The Siamese and Lao dependencies became a separate kingdonaWder 
the suzerainiy of Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam. Wars with Burma and i^e' 
Ghinesc were frequent, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. '!l^e 
last of the Shan Spates, Mogaung, was conquered by the Burmese king Aliftn* 
phra in the middle of the eighteenth century, but by the commencement of the 
seventeenth century Shan history had already merged into that of Burma, ahad 
the Shan principaUtiei^ though they were always restive and ^ven to frequent 
rebeUions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing off the yoke of ilie 
Burmans. 

Suiiimarj. 385. To sum up the history of the Indo-Ghinese languages so far as it relates to 
India. The earliest Indo-Chinoso inhabitants of Eurther India, inoluding Assam, 
were Mon-Khmers Subsequent invasions of Tlbeto-Burmans have thi^t them 
down to the seaboard, leaving a few waife and strays in the highlands of their 
oW homes. Of the libeto-Burman stock, one branch entered Tibet, some of 
whose nuimhers crossed the Himalayas, and settled on the southern slopes of that 
range. Others followed the oourso of the Brahmaputra, and even oooupied the 
Garo HlUs and TTppera. Others made their homes in the Naga Hills, the 
Valley of Manipur, and the head-waters of the Ghindwin and Irrawaddy. Erom 
the last named region a tribo made its course south, leaving a colony en route in 
the Chin Hills, whence, again, a backwash has appeared in Lushai Land, Caohor, 
and the neighbourhood, in modem times. The rest of the txibe gradually 
forced its way down the valley of the Irrawaddy, where it settled and founded " 
a comparatively stable kingdom. Finally, a third swarm, the Tai, conquered 
the mountainous country to the east of Upper Burma, and spread nor&andweiBt 
among, but not conquering, the Tibeto-Burman Eaohins of the upper oount^. 
They also spread south, and occupied the Mon-EhmSr country between th^ 
and the sea, and thoir most important members now occupy a strip of 
mnning north and south, with Burmese and, lower down, Hon speeJeers on thCv 
west, and Ghincse and M5n-Ehm&r languages on their east. 

Gonerai 38(». Indo-GMuese languages exhibit two of the three well-known diviskais 

u”"" bumaii speech, — th(i isolating, the agglutinative, and the inflected. From 

iniio-ciunrsc list it is not to be assumed tliat au isolating language is necessarily in the earlieob 
tanpuagM stages of its development. All Indo-Ohineso languages were once agglutinatiTe, 
languages. some of them, Chinese for instance, are now isolating ; that is t() say, the edd 
prefixes and suffixes liave been worn away and have Icist their significance^ 
cveiy word, whether it onoo Inid prefix or suffix, or both, or not. is mow 
a monosyllabic ; and, if it is dedred ic modify it in respect to time, place, or 
relation, this is not done by again adduig a new prefix or a new suffix, but hy 
compounding with it, i.e . simply adding to it, somo new wend which has a 
meaning of its own, and is not imNirpomtod with the main word in toiy mfy. 
For example, the Ghhieso word indicting the idea of ** gtung ” is keu, and 
indicating the idea of “ completion ” is leaoti, and if a Chinaman wishes tc 
' convey the idea of “ho went,” he says “he seeing completiofl,” ta keu leaom. 
Even in Chinese, some of these iflibsicuhry words which modify the magiping of 
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the principal (me have lost their significance as separate vocables, and only 
oonrinue in existence as prefixes or suiTlxes. This brings ns to the agglutinating Aggiati- 
etage-fif language, in which sentences are built up of words united to fonn^“*“"e 
parts, prefixes. Suffixes, or infixes, which, denote the rolationriiip of each to the^*"^“ 
other ^embers of the phrase. The differenoes, in kind and degree, between the 
vario^ agglutinating languages are ve^ great; ’the variety ranges from a 
scantiness lutfdly superior to Cleese isolation, up to an intricacy which is almost 
xpcr^dihle* 

, 'We may take the Tai language as examples of forms of speech in which 
theagglnUnative principle is showing signs of superseding the isolating one, while 
in the Tibeto-Burman fanrily it has^raotioally done so, and but tow of the 
suffixes are capable of being jisc^d.as words with independent meanings. They 
are agglutinative languagesalbmost in the full sense of the term. Ihere is one 
more stage which we meet but rarely, and even then in sporadic instances, in innoctme 
Indp-Chiuese ilangustfes. tn it the wenrds used as ailixos have not only lost 
th^ ori^nal meouuig, but have become so incorporated with the main word 
which ih^ serve to modify, that they have become one word with it, and the 
“ tiro are no longer capable of identifioation as separate words except by a process 
of analysiB. Moreover, the root word itself becomes liable to alteration. This 
stage is known as the infleotional, and Sanskrit and the other Indo-European 
languages (Men fia.miliar examples of it. 

887. Before proceeding further, it will be useful to quote the following Expre«>ion 
general observations which were made by the late Professor Friedriolr Muller of 
Vienna in his great work on Comparative p^ology ; SJ""' 

“ The mann^ in whioh primitive oonoeptiems are formed is of the 
• greatest importanoe in influencing the further development of a 

language as a medium for expressing human thought. Things 
may be oonoeived in their oonorete entirety, or they may bo sub- 
divided into their different components, wmoh are then classified 
acoording to certain oharaoteristios, and oonoeived as more abstraot 
ideas. In the former case the language does not proceed further 
than to intuition ; in the latter it develops abstract ooncoption^ and 


“ The languages belonging to the former class are, it is true, very 
pioturesqne and poetioal, possessing an extraordinary large stock 
of oonorete and oharaoteristio terms for individuai things ; but 
they are quite unfitted for acting as mediums of higher thought, 
not being able to denote abstract ideas free from all aooideutal 
« properties. This linguistic tendenoy, in its tmm, influences the 
mind, so that it beoomea unable to perform the higher acts of 
thinking by means of absfxaot ideas. 

'* There are many languages whioh possess words to denote the varieties 
of different animalB, but have- got no word for ammol. They are 
able to distinguish the various modes of sitting by means of distinct 
picturesque terms, but the simple idea * to sit ’ otmnot find expres- 
sion. Suoh languages have no proper comprehension of form, 
and are quite unfit for the classification and oombination of ideas. 
The principal reason is that th^ do not possess particles, that is, 
words wiHi a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking 
, Hke algebraic formulas. "V^en such Wguages arc forced into 

modem oonoeptions, as, for instance, in tran^ting the Bible, they 
' are at (moe overcome by the substance ; they conceive as substance 

- what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of sucdi languages is, to no small extent, due to the 
fact that.theiy do not possess a real verb, the whole expression 
starting from substantival oonoeptions.’** 

All the Indo-Chinese languages on<^ belonged to the class just described, 
altibough some of those which have developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, 
andTmetan, have overcome the difficulty of not jioasessing a real verb, and are 

wopld bo move^orraet to bbv Ihut tbew languftgeo poBScss neither iniun nor veib, hut a ” tomothing ’* ^ 

wt&tob fa neithor notm nor verb, and 'which can be uned foi both T1 ore ib no word in Engliah capable of denot* 
inf on^lywliat tyjiindetinit#^* 0 ome.hmg'’ and the use bj Muller <>f terms boi rowed fiom European 
framxnatioi^tairxiimolQgy baa misied more than one scholar 
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now ablo to express abstract ideas. But most of those with which we are now 
concerned, and especi^ly the Tibeto-Bumaan ones, are still in the stage of being 
only able to easily express concrete ideas. Many of them, for instrace^ do not 
possess a general term for so simple an idea as “ man,** but have to use iJrabf own 
tribal name instead. They can speak of an Englishman, a Singpho, a M&ndb or 
Garo, and an Arleng or Milrir, but th^ have no word for “ man ” in the abitmct. 
Again, J.ush&i has nine or ten words, at least, for different kinds of ants, but no 
word for “ant ** generally. ^ 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the resulta of 
an abstraction A father in the abstract, who is not the ^ther of any particular 
individual, is an idea which requires a obtain amount of reflection ; and such 
words are, accordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman langnagea,. 
but are (with few exceptions) always preceded' a possessive pronoun, or a 
noun in the genitive case. We find “my father,^* “thy mother,*^ “his hand;** 
but “ father,’* “ mother,** and “ hand ** are not used by themselves. Most 
Tibeto-Burmans would be sadly put to it to translate literally si^ch a sentence as 
“ the hand possesses five fingers.** The possessive pronoun of the third person 
occurs, of course, much more frequently than those of the fi^t and second 
persons, and it has in several languages lost its proper meaning, and become 
a bare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns wnen they are omploye^k^ an 
ahstiRct sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it well illu8%nii|^ 
how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns grew with the progress of civjt‘~ 
isation, ib has been supplied in a very simple way in a large class of langm^es. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in 
tracts so wide apart as the Hindil Kush and the Chin Hills.* 

Similarly, the Indo>Ghinese verb has grown out of a noun,— another example 
of the development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto- 
Burman form of “I go” is the concrete idea of “my going.” “I went” is 
“ my-going completion,” and on this system has grown the entire conjugation of 
the neuter verb which we find in Tibeto-Burman grammars. On the other band, 

“ 1 heat him ” is “ by-me his beating,” which we at once see can represent either 
an aptive (I boat him), or a passive (he is beaten by me) expression. Tins 
explains the statomeni we so often see that these lai^ages possess no passive. « 
They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have no real 

verbs. . , 

388. A brief notice is here demanded regarding the tones which form so charao^ 
teristic a feature of most Indo-Chinese languages. So characteristic arc they, 
that some writers have proposed to group all these forms of speech as “ polytomc 
languages,” a classification hrhich is mlse, first, because some Jndo»Chinese 
languages possess only one tone, and, gecondly, because where more exist they 
are not an essential hut an accidental characteristic of the languages. The 
number of tones in any one Indo-Chinese language varies from eight in Manda- 
rin Chinese to two or three in Burmese and only one in Western Tibetan, A 
tone is a musical note. It may be low or high in pitch, or it may be a glide 
from a higher to a lower note or vice versd. But a musical note is characterised 
not only by its pitch ; - it also varies according to the period of time during which 
its sound is continued. There is a great difference between a semibreve and a 
quaver. So, also, in tones, there is a cross-division, according as the words to 
which they are applied are pronounced fully or abruptly. We may quote an 
example from English, where ihe “ no ” of peremptory refusal is spoken in ’the 
“ abrupt ” or “ entering ” tone, while the “ no ” of ordmary conversation is pro- 
nounced much longer. We may, therefore, divide me tones of Indo-Chinese 
languages into two classes, pitch-tones and time-tones, with the proviso that the 
two may be oombined. Lepsius long ago suggested, and Professor Conrady bea 
lately brilliantly proved, that these pilch-tones are due to the disappearance of 
Xircfixes. In a dissyllabic word composed of a prefix plus a root, the accent was 
strongly on the root. The natural tendency was for the unaccented prefix to 
gradually wear away, and, instead of the accent, which, as the word was now a 
monosyllable again could no longer exist, the pitch-tone was given to the word 
as a kind of compensation, inmoating the former existence of the disappeared 

* All igeluiinatiye languagos do not form hbitraot noong in thiH waj. Por ii.^tance, in Bome MahOBBiBn 
iii iHiieh a similar state of afpBirB exiitSf • special termination is employed ffhioh gives • purely absteuet 

meaning. 
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raafiz. It follows that where prefixes are still used there is the less necessity 
for tones, lilius, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, 
while J3nxmese« which uses prefixes more freely, has only two or three. In the 
*** Zhdo-ddnese lan^a^ of ^ssam and Upper Burma, which like Burmese arc 
pnr^ngglntinative languages, we notice a similar poverty of tones. We rarely 
hlter hf more than one or two, although it must be •confessed that, owing to the 
labk of trained observers on the spot. Our information on the subject is scanty. 

^e question is difFeimt in regard to timc*tones. The abruptness with 
whlMti a word is pronounced strikes at once the most uneducated hearer, and in 
aumy oases the various observers have represented it very naturally by the letter 
k athwhed to the vowel which is so inonounoed. Thus, ^ Bkhasffl, the word la 
is pronounced fully and is the particle indicating past time, while the word lah 
is pronounced abruptly and indicates potentiality. The origin of this time-tone 
is not due* to the dmppearanoe of a prefix. The subject has not yet been 
thsKOUghly studied, but so far as the Assam^Buima languages are oonoemed it 
al^pefuns to be oextainly caused by the elision of a hard final oonsonant Wo 
see this clearly in words like the Lushei mit, an eye, which becomes mhi iji 
Angami NagS^ and mih in Sachin, both with the abrupt tone. So also in many 
otte oases. 

889, The order of words is not a distinguishing feature of the Indo;Chinose^jJi 
languages as a whole. There must once have been a time when this order was 
not fixed as it is at present. With the disappearance of prefixes and suffixes the 
want was felt of somd method for defining the relation whioh each v;ord bore to 
its n^hbour in a sentenoe. This was partly done by fixing its position, but 
the dinerent families did not all adopt the same system. The Siamesc-Cliineso 
and the Mon-Khmer families adopted the order oi subject, verb, object, with 
the adjective following the noun qualified, wl^e in the I'ibeto-Burman family, 
we have subject, object, verb, and me adjeotive'^ usually, but not always, follow- 
ing the noun . A gain, in the Tai and Mon-Khmer sub-families and in Nioobareso, 
the genitive case follows the noun by whioh it is governed, while in Tibeto- 
Burman and Chinese it precedes it. This order of words is an important crite- 
rion in judging of the relationship of these families with other branches of human 
spee^ such as the Bravidian or Munda ones, with whioh comparison has mojx 
an once been made. 

Hie Mon-Klmier Sab-Family. 

300, This fanoiily (often called the.Mdn-Anam), of which but few speakers were 1“/®* 

recorded at the Census of 1801, now demands fuller " '** 
treatment, both tm account of the increased number 
of people who have been disoovered to speak some 
form or other of it, and on aooount of its importance 
for the purposes of ethnological enquiry. 1 hanks 
to the labours of Professor £. Kuhn, wo know that 
the Khassi of Central Assam, which has hitherto 
been looked upon as an isolated form of speocli, 
belongs to it. Mon of Pegu, the Khmer of Cam- 
bodia, the Anamese of Cochin China, and numerous 
other dialects spoken along the lower and middle 
OOMtBe of the Hd-khong are also members. Closely connected with these Iasi 
are the Falaung and Wa, with other minor dialects spoken in Uj)per Burma 
ta fibue nm^h-west of Mandalay. Almost everywhere it presenis the fame 
appeaxanoe) that of a once powerful and widely-extended language which Ims 

superseded, or is, Is oouxse of supersession, by others. In Assam the suijor- in Armui. 
'ieders hare bemi the ^beto-Buiman tongues, wmoh, in their turn, are being 
gradually ousted by the Aryan dssamese. Only in the strongholds of the Khasi 
bnd daii^ Hills has an island of Mdn-Khm6r speech survived. Tn Burma, Buma. 
and Burmese, belonging to two widely different stems of the same Indo- 
family, have driven Mon of Tidaing down to the seaboard province of 
PqgUy only Palanng remaining as a waif in Loi Long, the State of the Great 
Mountidn,^ and^its near relation the Wa in the liill country between the Salwln 
and MdJtliong. The speech is fairly preserved in the inhospitable hills 
glofig the coarse of the Md-khong, till we arrive at Cambodia where, in the 
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form of Khmer, it still survives as an acknowledged national tongue. Siamese 
has driven it from Siam, and, in Cochin China, we see the Anamese in the aotuid 
course of supersession by Chinese. 

391. The resemblances between the Mdn-Khm^r vocabularies and those, on* 
the one hand, of the Munda languages, and, on the other hand, of Nicobar and the 
Malacca dialects, have often been pointed out. G^hese are so remarkable ah<^*of 
such frequent occurrence tliat a connexion between all these tongues cannot be 
doubted. At the same time the structures of the two speeches d&er in im|l0Ti> 
ant particulars. The M6u>Ehm6r languages are monosyllabic. The ofh^ are 
polysyllabic. The order of words in a sentence is different, and, as the ot^ of 
words follows the order of the thoughts of the speakers, it follows that MOn** 
Khmer people think in an order of ideas different from that of the others. It Is 
not, therefore, safe to assume a common origin for these two sets pf languages. 
It is certain, however, that there is at the bottom of all of them a common sub- 
stratum over which there have settled layers of the speeches of other peoj^les, 
differing in different localities. Ihis substratum was firmly enough establiwed 
to prevent its being entirely hidden by them, and frequent undeniable traces of 
it are still discernible in languages spoken in Nearer and Purthqr India. It is 
possible, too, that Anamese itself represents a reversed condition of affairs, and 
that it^does not properly belong to the M5n-EhmSr family, but fell under its 
influence in later times, just as it is now faUing under that of Chinese. 

The Munda languages at the present day stretch ri^ht across the centre of 
continental India, from Murshidabad on the east to Nimar on the west, and we 
liave seen tlmt it is probable that the Mun>Ehm6r languages onoe covered the 
greater part of Further India and of the present province of Assam. What the 
substratum was which was common to the two families of speech we are not yet 
in a position to say. ^ It may have been Mon-Khmer, or it may have been 
Munda, or, again, it may have been a language different from both. Beoent 
researches, in which Professor Thomsen, of Copenbagen, has taken a leading 
part, tend to show that it is the second alternative whioh is more probably the 
true one, and that a form of speech from which the present Munda language^ 
are descended has onoe been spoken, whether contemporaneously or at different 
t?mes* we cannot say, over the greater part of the Indian continent, over 
Further India, and even over the Archipelago and in Australia. We cannot/ 
in the presentt state of our knowledge, tell whether this common language 
arrived in Further India from tilie north, or whetber it arrived by sea 
and gradually worked upwards. It is, however, worth noting that the same 
tradition as to the advent of a prince* from across the Bay of Bengal is 
current in Anam and Cambodia as well as in Pegu. 

Objections have been raised to the inclusion of Palaung and its cognate 
dialecis in this family, on the gfound that it has little resemblance to * 
Mon of Pegu. o one ever said it had ; but the Mon-Khm€r &mily is a hurge 
one, and includes several subordinate groups of tongues, to one of which' 
belongs Mon, while Palaung and the others belong to an ^tirely differemt 
one. 

302. The languages of this family which are spoken in British India are thb- 
Mun or Talaing ; Palaung, Wa, and their cognate dialects ; and Khassi. M5n 
is now only spoken in Pogu and the other coast districts round the Gulf d 
Martaban. During the later days of Burmese rule its use was proscribed, but 
since then it has shown distinct signs of revived. It b^ngs to me same group ^ 
of the languages of the family as Anamese, together with a number of other 
petty dialects spoken in Anam. It is carious that tw6 such widely separated 
languages should be so closely connected. Between them lie, not only Siamese^ 
but the cognate though veiy different Khmfir dialects of Cambodia. h 

393. Palaung and Waare the clu«^ r^xesentatlves of several dialects Broken 

on the upper middle course of the Me-knon|, principally m its right Dank< 
They are the only important members in Bntim temtory, though a few strag- 
glers speaking Khamu, X<emet, En, liiang, and othiv less known dialects are 
also found. J'osribly Danaw, which is usually, and m this chapter, cemsideEBd 
to be a corrupt form of Karen, also belongs to giOiP* -- . 

394. Khassi, with its throe dialects of Synt«ig, Lyigngaxn, and War, in addi- 
tion to tho standard form of speech, is another isl^d OTiM&i-Kbm6r speech' lelt 
untouched in tho Khasi and Jaintia Hills, in the midst Si an ocean w ^beto* 


K bntn 
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Burman languages. JiOgan wm the first to suggest, and Professor S!uhn has 
since conctusively shown, that it and the Mon Iwgtiagcs belong to a common 
stoch. Hie resemblances in the vocabularies of Khassi and of the dialects 
of the I^alaung-Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not 
only one^ of vocabula^ The construction of the Mon and of the Khassi 
sentence is the same. The various component parts aare put in the same order. 

The order of thought is the same. Khassi forms a separate branch of the sub- 
fami]^ to which it belongs, in that it employs the so-called articles, which are 
wanti]^ in ihe other members of the family, and has grammatical gender. Hero 
we must leave the nmtter in the hands of ethnologists. It will be. interesting 
to if an^ connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mons or 
Palaungs st^ retain survivals of the matriarchal state of somety which is so 
char^ezistic of the'Khassis. The Ptdaungs, at any rate, trace their origin to 
a princess, and not to a prince. 

Tlbeto-Bnrman Sub-Family. 

fi06. We have already seen how the great Tibeto*Burman family first of all 

split into two branches, one entering Tibet along the 
sniwh , PopatattoB couTSc of the Sanpo, as the upper waters of the 
;i,taMiogit Brahmaputra are named, and the other remaining 
on the south side of the Himalayas to populate 
*1 ^41*781 -A-ssam and Burma. So early an ethnical*division 
Amra-fiarmeM snSwi |j naturally leads us to expect a corresponding divi- 

sion of languages, and such indeed is partly the 
mn'subFiSaS”’ ' 9,600,464 Philologists have hitherto divided the 'libeto- 

^ ’ Burman family of languages into two main branches, 

^ Tibeto-Himalayan and the Assam-Burmese. Tibeto-Hima- 

To these must be added a third, miscellaneous, group, which we may call, for l»y»n and 
the sake of convenience, the North Assam branch. The languages which foring^J^'j 
thi§ last are spoken on the southern face of the !&malayas extending from branebta. 
Towai^ eastwards. They 6ccupy an intermediate philological position between 
the other two branches, and are spoken by tribes whose ancestors appear to have 
migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original home 
of the Tibeto-Burman race. 

896. This division of the Tibeto-Burman languages is not, however, nearly so ijutua,! re- 
simple as it seems. The examination of all the Tibeto-Burman languages by ^t'onsbip of 
the Linguistic Survey is not yet finished. Pending its completion 1 have not brUnohefc 
ventured to disturb the conventional arrangement into two main bmnehes, 
except by adding the third, intermediate, North Assam branch, which was 
rendered necessary by the facts of the case. This arrangement is a convenient 
one, and has geographical and ethnical bases for which a good deal can be said. 

Moreover, any revised classification would require reconsideration on the com- 

S letion of the Linguistic Survey. I may, however, give the following more 
etailed provisional classification of the Tibeto-Burman languages as a whole, 
to illustrate what at the present time I believe to be their mutual relationship. 

It must be understood that it is the conventional, and not the following, arrange- 
meai which is adhered to in these mges. 

It appears from such a detailed examination of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages (mainly those of Assam and Burma) as we have been able to make that 
they fall into two main branches, one inclumng not only the Tibeto-Himalayan 
langui^ges, hut also those falling under the Bodo, Na^ and Kachin groups of 
the Assam-Burmese languages. The other branch is composed of tho Kuki- 
Chin and Burmese groups of the Assam-Burmese languages. The first brancli 
falls into two sub-branoheC consisting on the one side of the Tibcto-Himaldyaii 
langtuE^es, and, on the other- side, of the Bodo, Naga, and Kachin languages. 

Be^een these two sub-branches lies the group of North Assam languages, 
which is related to both. On tiie other hand, the Kachin group is not only 
related to the Tibeto-Himalayan branch, but also shows points of contact with 
fhCj^uki Chin languages, so that (although more closely related to Tibeto-Hima- 
layan) It is an intermediate group between the two branches. This is what 'we 
should expect foom the ethnic history of its speakers, for the Kaohins still occupy * 
what was approximately the original home ot tho Tibeto-Burman race bolore the 
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partly of the 'vrays oocurred. The mutual rdlationshin of all theeo lazuUMpai. 
miy ba graphically rapresantod by the following trf)le : — 
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28,200 
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Tib^'Hiualayan Baanoh. 

« 

397. The members of the Tiboto-Himalayan brauoh of the Tibeto-Buman 

languages with which the Census of India has to 
dead are mainty those of which the speakers haye 
crossed tlie watershed of the llimalaya, and hare 
settled on thp southern slopes of that rai^e. Those 
languages have as yet hardly been touched by the 
Linguistic Surrey, and pending the collection and 
arrangement of further materials, the merest sketdh 
must suffice. I shall not attempt to group them 
on philological principles, but pye the arrange- 
ment based on purely geographical consideratiions) 
which has hitherto been customaTy. 

398. The main language is that which Europeans 
call* Tibetan, its speakers Tho-ke, and natiyes of 
India Bhotia. A language so well known requiflBs 
but,a short notice on the present occasion, the more 
so because it can hardly be called a vernacular of any 
large tract in Briiash India. The name “ Tibetan ” 

does not exactly connote all the forms of speech 
which are included in “ Bhutin,” and the latW is 
the more accurate name. ^ ** Ti^tan ” only refers 
to the language of 'Hbet, including Ladakh. But 
the langus^e of which the Tibotau of Lhasa is the 
standard extends over a wider area than thia It is spoken in parts of Nepi^ 
in Bhotan, and by the ruling tribes of Sikkim. '"These are all called Bhotia, 
but arc not (according to the accepted meaning of ttie word) Tibetan. To 

save confwion it is therefore best to speak of one 
Bhdtia language, of which Tibetan, or Bh5ti& of 
Tibet ; Balti, or Bhdtia of Baltistan ; Ladakhi, or 
Bhotia of Ladakh ; Sharpa, or Bhotia of East Nepal ; 
EOniong-kO, or Bhotia of Sikkim ; the Bhotia of |Qie 
Tsang district of 'iibet> and LhO-kA or Bhdti£t'0C 
Bhotan, are those dialects (amor^prt nmny others) 
with which the Oensus of India is more imme- 
diately concerned. Tibetan is found in the State 
of Sikkim and in the neighbouring Himalaya as a 
language of immigrants. It is also 8|>okeni in 
AlmOra and Garhwal (the Himalayan dtstnets of the 
United Provinoos), and in the State bearing the latt^ name. In these last 
localities it is reported under vanous titles, such as J^nkas, Huniya, Jad, or 
oven Jangali. In other Oases 1 lie names are simply indioathre of the loc^fy 
whore the sjioakers wore found, such as Byangsi, spoken in Patti Byan^ of 
Almoiu. Immediately to the north of the State of Garhwfd lie Kanawar imd 
Spiii.* The lormor has a language of its own, Eauawaxi, which will dioriiy 
be Tei(‘rred to, but it also includes some hiti‘un hundred speakers c£ a>toD^o 
culled Badkat, Nyauikat, or Sangyas, which is said to bo a form of THbe&n. 
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So ilsO' are iho dialects of Spiti or Fiti and tLat of the neighbouring 
laluvtdt These names eshaust the forms ‘which, so far as our information goes at 
pre|^d;,-the BhOtia of Tibet takes in British territory. Ladakhi is well Lad.ikiti. 
kUOT^, thanks to the labours of the Moravian Missionaries at Leh and other 
sdbolats. We have a grammar by the Bev. A. H. Francke, and a diction- 
ary' by Captain Bamsay,^ besides numerous detadlied papers in the journals 
of various learned^ societies and in the Indian Antiquary, It differs from 
the standard ^dialect principally in its want of the tones which are a 
ohameteristio of Eastern Tibetan, and in a more archaic pronunciation. 

Champs, spoken by a nomad tribe of Ladakh, may be proviritmally classed cuampi 
sub-dialeot of Ladakhi. Of Balti we have ^ only some diort vocabu- Ufiiti 
Ifodes, which ore sufficient to, sho w that the archaio character of tho pro- 
ilunciation ** is retained here still more than in Ladakh. The word Bhar 
means “ east^” and SWpa Bhdtia is &at spoken in North-East Nepal. Little Shau)* 
is known about it, but, aooorAina to Mr. Sandberg, it differs but slightly from 
.Bfinjong-kS. A sub-variety of it is known as K3gateh Bhotia. 

B^jong-kS, or Sikkim Bhdtia, is. the lan^age of the predominant tribes Denjong-kd 
ihat State, These ^are descendants of Ebetans who began to overrun 
.Sikkim about 850 years ago, and they now form the ruling race. They came 
j^m Tsang in Tibet, and their language has since developed on lines of its own. 

We have a grammar of it prepared by the Rev. Qraham Sandberg. The 
Tibetans call Sikkim “ DSnjong,” and Bnotan “ Lhd.” The Bh5tia of Bhutan 
is tiierefore called Lhd-ke. It is often called Bbdtani, and it is found not only Lii(>-k«. 
in the State from whirii it takes its name, but a^ in Darjeeling. Tho little 
known Toto, heard in the Buxa sub-ffividon of Jalpaiguri, is probably a form Tote 
of Lhd-ke. Tsangio Bhdtia, spoken on the Assam frontier, is said to bo another 
form of the same dialect. 

899. Returning to the extreme west, we find Lahull spoken in Lahaul and 
in the adjoining State of Chamba. Ithas three dialects, ri«., Gari or Banun, 

Tinun, and Fatni or Manchat. To th^ may bo added EanashI or Maluni, knniisbi 
Apoken in an isolated village in Eulu. The other three are all spoken in 
Lahaul. How far Lahull is to be considered as a separate language, and not 
.merely as an additional form of Bhutid, I am not at present able to say. As 
its. name implies, Ranawarl is the language of Kauawar in the Bashahr Kanswari 
State of the l^njah. It is a language wmoh has many remarkable ol^raotor- 
istics that deserve closer study, and so far as the researches of tiie Linguistic 
1 Survey have gone, it seems probable that it will bo found to be one of the 
Eirantl group to be mentioned later. It has two dialectic Minohang or Mai- Mmchang, 
hesti, spoken in Lower, and Tibarskad in , Upper Eanawar. The former is said Tibarbkaa. 
to be mixed ■with the Indo- Aryan Western* Fahori. , ♦ 

400. Eand find Bhramd are two dialects of Western Nopal, of which a few 
^speakers have turned up in the Census Returns of British India. Except for ^ 
vooabularitis by Hodgson, nothing is known about tliem* Padhi, Pa^i, or 
has its home in ^e hills of Central Nepal. 

Hayii or Yayu is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the basin of the Kosi, east^'f"!"* 
pf Hsp®'! Proper, and has been fully- described by Hodgson. Tho Kiv.inti Kiranti 
jgroup of languages was also first brought to light by that eminent scholar 
tJnder that name he included no less than sixteen different forms of speech. 
,.A<; 9 ordin^ to native authorities, tho name is at the present day strictly speak- 
applied to the lai^uages spoken by the Rais, «.e., by tho Jimdars 
. Yakhas who inhabit the portion of the present kingdom of Nepal whicli 
Res between the Tambor River on 'the east and the Dud Kosi on the west. Eoi 
^o^UB ]^poses, Jirnd^ir has been treated as a i^onym of Khambu, as is tli(5 
uommon opmioB, but the country of the true Ehambus, the Khambuan, lu'b 
to the nortn-€»«t of th^ Kiranti tract, on the southern spurs of the Himalayas. 

Pmiding the oompletion of the Liuguisiio Survey, the only important humuages 
whi^ I ha've definitely classed ae Kirantl are therefore Khambu (including 
jimdftr) and Yakha, although, no doubt, others belong to the same group. 

AiOWng these are probably Idmbfi, and perhaps, as already stated, Kanawari. 
’**Gurung and Mangar,*' says Mr. Gait, “ are spoken by the well-known tribes Gnmng, 
of the same names irao form the backbone of our Gurkha regiments. They 
ftu d the Sunu'waxs have their home in the basin of the Gandak, to the north- 
west of NepaJl Proper, but they have spread eastwards and are now to bo found 
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all over Nepal, and even in XWjeeling and Sikliim. The Gnrangs, IlfjM) m 
Western Ncpnl are Bnddhiste, foUowing the liamae of Tibet, ehow mGi^ 
affinities to Tibetan in their vocabulary than do most of the other Nepal 4iljbies. 
They are now abandoning Buddhism for Hinduism, and at the same tlnua we 

giving up their tribal language in favour of JOias. TheMangamare mnijh 

more faithful to their mother tongue The Bunuwars and Ihamls hatn ideo, 

as a rule, preserved their own language. ThaxrJ is someAmes supposed to l>e 
identical with Bunuwar, but this is a mistake/' Newfiii was the anci^t State 
langnage of Nepal before the overthrow of the Newfir dynasty in 1769. As 
Mr. Gait poi^its out, “Newar ** and “ Nepal” are only different forms of the 
same word, and Newari is not now a tribal language, out is that of a nation, 
of the subjects of the old Newar kingdom. It is ^ vernacular of Central and 
Eastern Nepal. Hodgson is the only English authority who has "^ven it any 
study, but it has received considcraole attention from scholars in Germapy 
nn'd Russia, who have published a grammar and a dictionaiy. ^e Hun^ 
of Eastern Nepal, Darjeeling, and Bikkim, are also known as Tamang Bhdtias, 
and are said by tradition to ^ve immigrated &om Tibet. For this reason 
ibcir lansfuago has often been classed as one of the forms'of Bhotia, but, accord* 
ing to Mr. Gait, without valid reason. Its vocabulary much more closely 
resembles Gurung than it does Tibetan. Manjhi is said to be the name 
fwo fishing Iribes of Nepal, of whom nine hund^ have been found in Sikkim, 
Dar ieeliug, and Jalpaiguri. The Limbu country proper, or Limhuan, is in 
Nepal, en>.t of the Kiranti tract, hnd south-east of the Khamhu one. In ’ 
British territdry Limbus are found in the three localities just mentioned, 
According to Ifodgson it is difficult to assign their hm^ge to any known 
origin. They are said to have a written charaoter of thmr own. Nearly all 
tho^e Inngnages of Nepal are, so far as British territory is concerned, either 
found in Darjeeling and its neighbourhood, or are the vernaculars of members 
of our Gurkha regiments. 

- 401. Leaving the languages whose home is in the preset State of Nepal, we 

come to Lepoha, or, as its speakers call it, Bong. It is the language of the 
Tiopchas of Sikkim and Darjeeling, and has a written character of its own 
invent ed by one of the Sikkim kings in the seventeenth century. It has a litera- 
ture, !\nd portions of the Scriptures have been translated into iL A graitimar 
and dictionary have been published. Lastly, we find Bhimal spoken by a 
few members of the tribe of the same name in.^e Darjeeling Torai. It has 
hitherto been wrongly classed as a member of the Bodo Group of the Assam- 
Biirmose sub-fnmily,* but there can be no doubt that it should^ pro^rly be 
considered as belonging to the same group as the othar N epal Tibeto^urman 
languages. We have a full grammar and vocabulary of this language by 
Hodgson, 

ft Nobth Assam Branch. 


4 02 Tn describing the progress of the migrations of the Kbeto-Burman tribm, 
I have stated that, after the Tibetan brauoh had entered Tibet along the ooume 
of the Sanpo, some of its members cross^ the Himalajraa and ap^red on the 
southovn slopes of that range. Of those^ the most eastern are the inhabitants of 
Bh vital! and Towang. East of them, extoi^ng from Towang up to and beyond 
the I'xtrcnu' ('astern comer of Assam, the hills to the north of tlie Brahmaputrp 
are ocenpu'd by four tribes, the correct classifleation of whose languages is R 
matter of oonsnb'vable doubt. Those are, in order, gdng from west to east, the 

_ Ahas, Angkas, or Hrusso ; the Daflas ; the Abor- 

~ ~ I Miris ; and &e Mishmis. Ihe Akas or Angkas, as 

Lkncoac, t they are called by their n^hhonrs, or Hrussos, 

— I Biey call themselves, dwell in the hilla north of 
Darrang, in a comer between Towang and Asscutn. 
Very little is known about tibeir langn^e. Bdbinson 
gav(‘ a sliort vocabuhuy in 1841, Hiktoelmeyer a 
fuller one in 1868, and lu. J. D. Anderson aoo&pr 
in 1896. The first differs aHoj^fher from the twq 
latter, and closely agrees with Dafia. The Aka df 
~ Hesselmeyer and Anderson is a Tibeto-Burman lan- 

guage, hut so far ns 1 can make out from the materials available, differs wWdy 
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fr&m the Bpeech oj^ aigr other tribe of the family Brith which I am aoquaiuted.* 
£ye^th 4 ^m^tlerals am the proBouns have special forms. Some of its words^ 
ho^peW* dhoW pohi^of agi^ment with DailH. There are very few of the 
or of the l)aflas ia British tmxitory proper. East of the Akas lie the VaSidb, dji& 
east'hf them the Mirisi and oast of them, on both sidos of the Dihang Hiver, the 
Ahors* The Mini and the Abois speak ^e same language, with only dialectic 
difhsrenoes, and it is closely connected with Dada. We know a good deal about 
Abor*!B£lii and Da^. Bobinsem gave us grammars and vocabuhixies of both in aioi Mh i 
the iniddle of the last century, anA to omit mention of less important noUces, lu 


lat^ times, Mr. Needham has myen us a grammar of the former, and Mr. 
l^ai^ton one of the latter. 1 haye stated aboye that Dafla and Aka hayo some 
yooables (they do not appear to be borrowed words), and it has been 
il^teted by one observ'er that Abor shows points of affinity to the nearest of the 
Mishmi langpiages. 

-* d03. The Mishmis, who inhabit the hUls north of Sadiya, are diyided mto four Mmiiiut. 

* tribos, speaking three distinct, but probably oouneotod, languages. The most 
Ifpcstetru mbes are the Midu'i[? Nedu) or Chdlikata (hair>oroppod) Mishmis, who CkuhLaU 
tile yaliey of the Dihang Biver with the adjoining hills, and, to their east, 

Hitiiun or Bebejiya (outoast) Mishmis These speak practically the same 
lirnguage, but about that hmgtu^e we know hardly anything. We have only 
" an^porfect yocabulaiy collects by Sir George Campbell. £yon the indefati- 
gable Bobinwn failed to get speeimoTis of it. All that he can say is they speak 
a language peonlifff to thomaelyes, yet bearing some affinity to that sxiokeu by 
their neighbours the Abors and Miris.** East of the Bebejiyas lie the Taking 
or Digaru Mishmis, beyond the Digaru Biyer. The Miju Mishmis arc still 
.further oast, towards tiio l^ma Valley of Dzayul, a sub-profecturc oi Lhassa. Miju 
B obinson has giveih us grammars and yocabolarios of both these, and Mr. Need- 
ham has also written a Digaru yooabulaiy. The two languages are very clillercnt. 

So far as the moans at'OUr disposal permit us to draw conclusions, it seems 
most probable that these four tribes belong neither to the Tibeto-llimala} au nor 
to the Assam-Buxmese branoh of the Tibeto-Bur^n languages. They seem 
to he the descendants of clans whioh| when the parting of the ways between the 
two h^ches took place, acoomponm neither, but mi^e their own way at cUftei- 
ont periods into the hills oyerlooking the Assam Valley from the north. 

Assah-Bxtkubbb Bbakoh. 

^ 401. The probable race history of the tribes which speak the forms of v 2 )oech 

— belonging to tiio Assam- Burmose branch of the 

Grout) ropuUtlott Tibeto-Burman languages has boon gUueod at m 

ntanfawti preceding pages, a(^ more details will bo given 

" later on. This branoh is further divided into the 

5^* • • • IS® following groups; — the Bock, the Naga, tho Kaclmi, 

gSihfn ’ * w 6!776 j the Kuki-Chin, and the Burma. Of these, the 

Kukl»Ciuii. • . I BodO and Naga groups are most nearly connected 

^ Bnciu « . . 7,498,7 4 Tlbeto^imolayan languages, while the 

* tasfAt, Anuam-Bur- ) KuH-Chin and Burma groups form a sub-group 

^ Biwe Branoh . 9,092,904 haying somewhat mdependent oharactoristios. 

’ — — j Between these two sub-groups, but most closely 

connected with the former, lies the Kaohin group. 

' 405. The group of tribes known as Bodo forms the most numerous and impoi l- iulu (jLUU 
V-i. — T--^ T ant section (rf the non- Aryan tribes of the Piwjucc 

* Unruie popnkiioa of Assam. Ijinguistic evidencc shows that at oik 

' ******”__ time they extended over tho whole of the ])rcseiil 

^ ^ province west of Monipiu and tho Naga Uill*', rv 

IlUAAi. ij _„li 1 f y . i *..1. 
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cepting only the Bhasi and Jaintia 11111s, which arc 
inhabited by people speaking auoth(>r language akin 


inhabited by people sneaking auoth(>r language akin 
to the Mon-Ehmer dhdects of Indo- China. To tho 
north ^f the Khasi Dills they occupied tho whole, 
or nearly the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley. 
To the west they made tho Garo HiUs their own. 
To the south they extended over the plains of Cachar 
and, further, over the present state of Hill Tippera. 
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Oil <li(‘ east Ihoir splicro of influetioe was bounded by Manipur and the vAld 
trihos of the Naga Hills. Between the latter and Khasl Huls an iln;|Mrfnnt 
tribe of them were settled in the hills of JS'orth Oaohar. One branoh thb 
family, popularly Imown as the Koch, extended their power to far wid» litnlts, 
and oTorrau the whole of Northern Bengal, at least as iax west ns Pumea. . 

Duriug the course of .oeuturios the members of the Bodo family have 
Bufl ered much from external pressure. Prom the east came the Ahoms, who ooou* 
X)ied the Brahmaputra Valley, and ruled it for centuries till wo annexed it, so 
that, in that neighbourhood, we only know of powetful KOoh kingdoms in West- 
ern Assam a^d in Coooh, or Koch, Bihar. To the oast the Bodo tribes sank 
into insignihoance, and their members can now only be identided in communi- 
ties of a lew hundred souls each, except where the mountainous nature of their 
homos has enabled them to maintain thoir indepeudenoe. 

The Bodo country was also invaded ^from the south, nnd this within the 
last two centuries. Pressed forward by their oo-tribesmon beyond them; KuM 
hordes left the Lushoi and Chin liiils and migrated north, settUug in Manipus) 
the Gachar Plains, and more especially in the hill country of North Cachari^ 
uherc the x>opulation is now a mixed one, partly Bodo and partly Kuki. 

But the most important invasion was that or Aryan culture from the 
west. With its language it has oopupied the pltdns of Dacca, Bylhet, and 
Gachar, so that the Btmos of the Garo Hills are now separated from their 
kinsmen of Dill Tipperaby a wide tract filled with a popidation speaking an 
Aryan language. Bo, too, with the valley of the Brahmaputra. It is almost 
completely Aryanised, and the old Bodo languages are gradually dying out. 
The ancient kingdom of Gooch Bihar claims Bengali as its language, the old 
lorms of bxieecu surviving in only a few isolated tracts. . In Kamrup and 
Goalpaia, tiio former head-quarters of the kingdom of Kamarupa, the speakers 
of the Aryan Assamese and Bengali are counted by huudr^, while those 
of Bodo are counted by tens. The very name Koch has lost its original 
inoiiiiiug, and has now come to signify a Bodo who has become so far Hmduised 
that he has abandoned his proper tongue and is particular as to what he eats. 
Nay, many of those Bodos who sUli adhere to their old form of speech are 
triimguai. Numbers of them can speak Assamese, and in addition to this they 
commonly employ, not only their own pure racy agglutinative tongue, » but 
a curious compound mongrel made up of a Bodo vocabulary exjiresscd in the 
altogether ahen idiotn of^A^ssamese. 

406. I have said above that the wemi Koch ” has lost its original meaning, 
and now signifies a Hinduised Bodo. There is, however, in the Madhupor 
Jungle on the borders of Daoca and A^meusingh, in the Garo Hills, and 
the neighbouring districts of the Assam Valliy, a b(^y of people, known as 
Pam, *.e., httle, Koch, which still speaks a language of the Bodo group. It Is 

doubtfm, however, if they are Koohes at ^ Ao- 
oording to some authorities they are GarOs who 
have never got beyond an imperaoot stage of can- 
version to Uinduism, involving merely the 
abstinence from beef. It has been coujeciured Jhst 
they assumed this name of “little” or “ inferior ” 
KOohes by way of propitiating the thoroughly 
Uinduised Kooh power which was predom inan t on 
their borders. If the specimens of their langua^ij^ 
which X have seen are oorreot, it is a mongrel Gird 
hugely mixed with Assamese, and is the only form 
*of spoooh known by the name of KOoh at the present day.* 

407. The true Koohes aie, at any rate, now represented by the Kaoh&^ 
ulio iidiabit Nowgong, Kamrui>, Goalpara, Goooh Bihar, and tho neighbouring 
eounti*y. Towards the east of this tract they call themselves Bftrft, usuitily mis- 
proiiounoed “ Bodo,” and have given tUoir name to the whole group of languages^ 
oi which tlioir tongue is a member. ^J'owardi the west they are caUi^ Meohe^ 
but every where the speech is tho same, with few local pecuUariti^. 
language 18 a fairly rich one, and is romtu'kable for the g^t ease with wHck. 
root N can ho compounded together, so as to express the most complex idea in a 
binglo “ xioi’iinant<n»u ** word. Por instance, the sentence **go, and takfty^nnd 

* See, however, the revuirkB or pege 3S5 of Mr* Qait $ Be ogu l report* ^ 
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see, and observe carefully *’ is indicate bj a single word in lOusbari. Of all 
the lauffliaggs of tbe group it is ihe most pbonotioally developed, and here and 
ttee^'im^ovre isx^ted signs of &e oommenoement of that true inileetiun which 
is #tl»mge to most agglutinatfrft languages. Another interesting fact is that 
in It ^ see going on before (mr eyes tlmt process of phonetic attrition which, 
in a|L the languages of ' the family, has tum^ dis^lmbles into monosyllables, 
and has iweatra that oharacteristio isolated appearance of all the Indo-Chinese 
tOE^lUes* 

Xo take an example the word gd means person, and the word ^ is a causal 
pr^filx* iienoe the compound fi-9& means a made pnson,’* 4.e., ** a child,” 
fw.the ' 'ilbetO-Burman mind cannot grasp the abstract idea whlon we connote 
hy^ihe word ^''ohild,’*.and can only tlwnlf of a .child ^in reference to its father, 
the person who made it. But here aosent domes in. It is put on the second 
Urbru of the compound, so that < of Jiii'hacdly audible, and we get y'-sd. This 
accounts for the origin of thsT wowl *^chBd ’ in cognate languages. It ib 
ahtrays a monosyllable, /«a, fiad, or something of that sort. We should never 
^ve known the real meaning of this monoi^llable had we not Kacharl for our 
<' ^adde'. Kay, Kaoharl itself makes secOndEuy monosyllables in this way. Bor 
inilft^oe, rdn means ** to be dry hut/rda, which we now know to he contracted 
frdm^rda, means ** to make dry.*’ 

40d. Closely connected with J^achari is the Lalung spoken in Soulh-West 
Kowgong and the neighbourhood. It forxus a link between it and l)lma-sa. 
This last is the Bodo language spoken in t^o hill country of North Caohar. The 
name of the locality where, it is spol^n has led to its being called Hills 
Kacihari,’' which has the disadvantage of inducing the belief that it and the 
** Plains J£achari ” of lCamru|^ are different dialects of the same language.* 
Beally these two are not so closely connected as h’rendh and SpanisU. They 
botb belong to the same linguistic group, 'and both, no doubt, have a common 
ancestor, but, at the present day, th^ are quite distinct forms of speech, and it is 

brat to call Hills iCachmri by the title which its 
speakers give to themselves, Bima-sa. It has a 
Ntuuing U. 4|di^ect of ite Cwn spoken in South Kowgong called 

Going still further up the AsSam Valley, 
19,776 ‘ We,.Aud the most eastern of the Bodo languages, 

164 the ChuUa, which is fast dying out. . It is spoken 
19,940 by ^ Beoris, who form the priestly caste 

of the Ohutia tribe. They have preserved, in the 
midst of a number of alien races, the language, 
^ jrd%icin, and customs which they brought about a hundred years ago from ihe 
otnintxy east of Sadiya, and which, we may presume, have descend^ to them 
comparatively little cfamige from a period anterior to the Ahom invasion 
'm Assam. Their present seats are on the Majuh Island in Sibsagar, and on the 
>|llkt»ng Biver in Korth Lakhimpur. Of the languages of the Bodo group, it 
spears to have preserved the oldrat charaoteristios, and to most nearly appitiach 
the original form of i^eech from wiiioh they are all derived. It and Kachm*! 
'^ri^present the two extremes, the least developed and the most developed of the 
group. Hike the latter, it exhibits the remarkable facility for forming com- 
verbs to whii^ attention has already been drawn. This is probably a 
^c^uveaoteristio of all the diedeot* of the Bodo group, but these two arc ‘the only 

which have been Studied in a thorough manner. 

409, Beturnic^to Western Assam, we have nCxt to connder GarO, or as its. 
.jfpeakers call it, Mande^.Kusik, the language of men. 'Its proper home is the 
j Hills, but its spea^kers have oversowed into the plains at their Icol, ciml 
,.\liaye even crossed the Brahmaputra into Cooch Bihar and Jalpaigun. G.au, 
its standard dialect; the Achix, has toceiyed some hterary cultivation at the 
bands of the local missicnaries, and, besides possessing a version of the Bible, has 
il^^^lplfinted dic^<uuuy» school books, r^gious works, and a monthly magazine 
is now in the twenty-second year ‘bt its existence. It has a number oi 

frf Narth Oaehar iho Bodo of Kimrup formed ode nAtioaality till alioiit 15 iO 
fotnior^ who at iho time occiupied the I|)uiieiri Talley as far as the 
ititb lor their capital. Tuey then rotreatod to the North Caohar Hills. The differential, 

@hn%mre0u J>hi^-sa4m4i Bono lute theief^iU piobably taken place sIqoo that dote. Up to that 

liee eomimtidoation between the two branches. ^ 
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(lialools which bear a stronff rc^lemblanoe to each other, though to a foreigner 
Icamittg to couverso wi^ natives the dilterences are striking onoiU^. ^^t 
known as Atong or £imu presents the greatest variations. Gaidd mw^tKUanr 
parts of the Garo Hills can make themselvein^ly well understood whjg^er 
they go except in the Atong country. It is spoken in the lower SdmeiiMiri 
VaUcy which Hes south-east of the Garo Hills, and in the north-east of the diabdet 
of Mymensingh. It appears to approach most nearly Oie original language i^m 
which the various dialects are derived, fOr we meet iypical Atong pecalwUenin 
the most widely separated places where GarO, in a more or less oorrnpt iomi is 
spoken. A Jangmige closely oonueoted with Gird is Babhi, which has ))^t 
speakers an the district of Goalpara> It is dying out. Babha aj^pears to be a 
Hindu name for the tribe, and many men so called are pure Hac^ls. At i|lme 
time they formed the fighting clan of the Bodo &mily, and members of it Joined 
the three Assam regiments before they tcok to recniituig Gurkhas.* 

410. The remaining important language of the Bcmo group is Tipuri. Xk 

home ib the State of HUl 'Iippora and ^e adjoining portion of the Chittagong 
litU Tractb, but imeakers of it are also found in Dacca, Sylhet, and Oaohar. The 
Chittagong Hill Tr^ts people coll it Mrui^. It shows points of conneetbu 
with both Dima-sa and ^rd, and generally has all the dhaiacteristios of the 
group in which it is includdd. An interesting poiut is that ite word for ** ** 

ib bdrdk, which is almost identical with the name Bftr& by whidbi the Kachi^ 
of Eamrup and the neighbourhood call themsdves. 

411. ^o complete the survey of this group, we may mention Hor&it, a 

Lmguage which is praoticeUy extinct." The Morans were the first tribe conqunsmd 
by the Ahoms when th^ enter^ Assam £rom over the Patkoi. They were 
employed by their vanquimeis as carriers of firewood, and are stiU foun^ in 
Sibbagar and Lakhimpur. Their language belonged to the Bodo group, but they 
Lave nearly all abandoned it in favour of Assamese. , , 

412. w hile the number of speakers of languages belonging to the Nag& gro^ 
ib lobb than half that of those whoso mother speech is Bodo, the number of ^ftga 
languages ib more than four times as many. The extraordinary diversities of 

speedi, differences of language, not merely of dialeci^'* 
which chametexise the hiU country between the 
Patkoi range on the esAt, the Xaintia Hhls ou the 
west, the Brahmaputra Yalloy on the north, and 
Manipur on the eou^ render it ione of the most . 
interesting fields for investigation % the pMloj|cigij/9t^ , 
The Assi^ Valley proper is bounded on the south ' 
By ranges of bills separating it from Sylhet and 
Oachar. At its western end these are comparatively 

~ ^ = low, and under the name d! the Garo Hills are Jn- 

hab'iied by a people speaki^ a language bdonging to the Bodo group. As vte gb 
etibt they become the Khasi and ^‘amtis Hills, with summits rising more than 
bix thousand feet above the level of the sea. Then we hare a drop into thb*^ 
valleys of the Kapili and Dhansiri, a country of low hills forming the suo-divisiou ^ 
North Cachar. Purther east, the general level o$ the tract rapidly rises unto 
Patkoi, including the south of the Kowgong, Sibsegar, and Lakhimpur distiiCtAi . 
the whole of the NagaHills and the north ^Manipur. Here we haveaoonfused 
niasb of ihountaius some of them ri^ng to nine or ten thousem d feet, which, wi. 
we go eastwards, become rangi's running north and south, connect^ with AhC 
Ifiiualaya through the Patkd ax4 the hills beyond, and extending southwards, f 
llirough Manipur and the^Lushai 1011s, until they terminate in tne sea at Cape' 
Nt'grais. it is in this country, between North Oachar and the Patkoi, that tne 
Naga languages are mai^* spoken. The inhospitable nature of the land and ; 
Ike foiucity St the inhabitanis havi combined to foster this ditersity of speech^ 
Where communication is so difidcult mtercourse with neighbouring tribes is rorej^ 
and, in former times, when heads were collected as eagmf as philateljl^ ntdleet 
stamps juid no girP would mamy a yoting fellow who could not display 
lulcquato store of speoimens, if intercourse did take plape, the 0(mvewa^*"^ 
sure to be more or less one-sided, Dudev* such <»roiunstainees, mom 
huLguagos, such ms the Naga ones, with no literature, yrith a noenw«< 
prouuuoiation, and wifh a number of loosely used prefixes and suffixes 
sui>ply the ordinary needs of grammar, arc bound to change very rapidly# «|&a 
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qtiito indoj^ndenfly of eaoli other. Cases are on record in Bdiich members of 
a tribe baTC emig^rated but a comparatiyely short distanoe ^ve derelop(^ 
a tmintoUigible to the inbabitant^of the parent in a couple of 

gene^^bna 

f 

t 411^* BetweeU the Bodo and the languages, there is an intermediate Nsgs-Bodo 

^roup belonging in the main to the latter, but possess- Sub-pwnp 
ing ^stinct points of contact irith the former. Of 
these the principal speech is Mikir, the head- quarters Mikir. 
of which are now in the hiUs that 'hear the same 
name in the Kowgonff district of i^ssam, and which 
is lalso spoken in ali^tly varying dialectic forms 
iuBouth Bamrup, the Khau and *Taintia Hills, 

Kor& CfMshar, and tiie Naga HiBs. Small colonies 
of the tribe are also found elsewhere, and it cannot 
bo doubted that in former times the Mikiis oooupied 
a oomparativeiiy large tract of country in the lower 
hills and adjoining lowlands of the central portion of the range stretching from 
the Haro Hilk to the Patkoi. Their language has received some attention from 
the* missionaries who are settled among mem. "VTo have a vocabulary and some 
diort pamphlets written in it, and a grammatical sketch bas lately been prepared 
by Sir paries Lyall. BmpSo or Kachcha l^ag&is spoken in 23oriih Caobar and IirpPo 
the wmtem Naga Hills. It is another of these intermediate languages, and 
shows points of connection not only with Bodo, but also with Kuki forms of 
speech. It is, however, in the main Haga. Habui or Kapwi and Khoirao belong Kabi i 
to North M^pur. They were not separately enumerated at the census, and are 
contained in the large figure Ehown above as “ nnclassed.** They are hf)th 
related to Empeo. Kabui is also* found in the hills of East Cachar. We have 
vocabularies of it and EmpSq, and a grammar of the latter by Mr. Soppitt, hut 
till the inquiries of the Linguistic ^rvey were started, nothing was known about 
Khoirao. The Survey will supply grammars of all those intermediate speeches. Kboirso. 
In it they are classed as together forming, the Kuga-Bodo Sub-group of the N aga 
.languages. ■» 

414). Turning to the Na^ languages proper, we find thorn falling naturally 

into throe sub-groups, awestem, a cental, and an 
eastern. Of the western languages the most import- Wfgtprn 
ant is Angami, with its two dialects, I'engima and 
Chakroma, and numerous sub-dialeots, of which the 5'neam'. 
principal are Pzund, Kohenft, and Nali. A good 
deal is known about Tengima. Commencing in 
the year 1860, Hodgson, Brown, Stewart, and 
Butl^ have all given ns vocabnlaries, and the 
doscriptions of the tribe by the last two are classics. 

We have a grammar written by Mr. McCabe in the 
year 1887, and finally the accounts of Ihe language 
and of the habits aud customs of the tribe supplied by Mr. A. W. Davis, for 
thh Assam Ceusw Beport of 1891, are too well known to students of these 
subjects to require more' than a reference. To the east of the Angamis are the 
Kesh&mas, to whose north again lie the harharons and savage Sernas. Norih of Ke/bfims, 
the Angamis and west of the Semas are the EengmSs. Until the commence- 
ment^ ot the Linguistic Survey nothing whatever was known ahonf tlu' 
Stesh|.iii& language, and we had only short and incomplete lists of a few 
tfords each in Serna imd Bengm&. Grammars and vocabularies of all will 
nbw wmrtly become available. It may be added that some thirty years ago, 
a number of Bengmas wore driven out of their proper home by the constant 
atiU^s neighbouring tribes, and settled on a range of hills lying b(*twe(*n 
‘tJje m ikir H il ls in the Nowj^ng district and the forests of the Uliaiisiri. This 
portion of the tribe has lost moat of its savage customs, and lias to some 
eitent tak^ to the habits of the people of the plains, while the others retain 
"thflik primitive simplicity. AH these languages belong to the Western Naga 
sub^onp. The most onaraotoristio feati»e which distinguishes thorn from the 
mensem of the Central sub-group is, that the negative particle follows the word 
v^hicfii it neiga^res^ where^ In the Central sub-group it precedes it. 
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0BA7TBB YIL.— LAMOVAaB. 


Cen(ia) NRgiL 
Sub gionp. 


LhotA. 


4:15. The principal members of the Oentral sab-group of the Kaea languages 

are Ao and LhyOta. Assiringia, Ten^»^ Thaktiini, 
Taohumi are minor ones. We nave ei^llent 
nhimteKit grammars and n^ooabularios of both Ao aM jLbOta 
prepared by looal missionaries. The former is tr'ell 
SR.1.S5 known and has often been written aboat^ btM;' Ihe 
literature oonoeming it is not alwa^ eaty to li^d, 
A as it has been desorim under at least nine dlfi^rent 

I® names. It has two well marked dialects,' Obungli 
and Mon^n, and is spoken in the north-e^ of we 
riK. Central Nftgii Naga HiUs ^strlot.' XhOta is spoken south Of Ao 
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Bnb*gronp . . 4S,i58 ahout tho centre of Ihe same disbdet, where itsimts 

on Sibsagar. Its speakers are usually qalled I>h(>ta or 
Tsuiiisd, but they call themselves Ky5h, while tliejjr are known to tlie Assamese 

by tho name of Mikla(. It has no marked ^jialeotio 
variations. Assiringia is spoken in an isdlai^ 
DWeei. .etMiiUfit village in the Ao country, and Tongsa, Thuknmi, 

and I aohumi by tribes outside the settled Britiah 
Cbungii 17.683 territory beyond the Dikhu. Very little is known 
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territory beyond the Dikhu. Yo^ little is known 
about them, but short vocabularies enable Us to 
class them as oonneoted with Ao and LhOta. 


fiadtern 
Nilgli Sub* 
gioup. 


416. In tho Eastern Nagtt fub-grou;]^ are included the languages of all the 

tribes found in the tract lying east of the Ao country, 
extending to the Kachin country on the east and 
bounded on the south by the Patkoi rai^. Within 
these limits there are many different tribes, some of 
them consisting of only a lew ville^es, and all, or 
nearly all, speakjng languages unintelligible the one 
to the other. Within ^enty miles of countiw five 
or six dialects arc often to be found. The inlorma- 
tion which we possess regarding tho languages* 
spoken in this area is very scanty, but, so far as our 
knowledge extends at present, a considerable afi^ty 
appears to exist amongst them. There is also a 
great resemblance in the manners and customs of 
the Nagas of this traci ; they nearly all expose their 
dead upon bamboo plai^orms, leaving the body to 
rot there, tho skuU being preserved in the bone-house, which is to be found iu 
nearly every village. In several of the tribes the women are perfectly naked, 
iu others the men. 



charaoteni 417. The most important general point about these Eastern Nag& 'forms of 
tii'i of the spoeeh is, that they form a group of transition languages bridging over the gulf 
between the other Naga tongues and Kachin or Singpho, the great langu^ 
“ ’ wldch lies to their east and south. Another poouliarify which deserves notioo m, 
that at least four languages of the sub-group, Tableng, Tamlu, Mojung, and 
Namsaiigiu, appear to have an organic oon;|ugation of the verb. Eacm tes^ 
seems to change according to tho person of the subject, a state of affairs quite 
foreign to tho ether Nagd languages and to SingphO, and almost foreign to the 
Bodo group. Tho Namsongia veorb (while not ohanging for number) has its 
throe persons for each tense, just like Assamese or Bengg^ , 

TaM^i^and 418. Taking thosoEastemNnga languages fromwcsttoefUBtithefirstwemeet 
Tamlu. Tableng and Tamlu. A rougli estimate shows that these are spokmi enoh 

by about 2,600 persons, naked savages who reside (sometimeB both iu the viane 
village) in tho hills ou both sides of the Bikhu Biver, before It enters the 
valley of the Brahmaputra. Like so many of these Tibeto-Burman ihnbes tbby 
call themselves simply by their word for “man,” — JTdfS. Tabl^ and Tamlu 
are tho names given m them by tho English after the villages in wMdi tlmy 
live They call thei r own hmguiiges Angwungku and Ohingmegnu mpeotiV^. 
Politically, their habitat is in tho extreme north-east of the Naga Hills 
Beyond the Bikhu Hirer, outside settled British territory, we find a kmgnago 
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called by 4^8 -^os Mojimg, and ^ its speakers, who are estioiated to be about iiojang 
6,600 j.n number, Ohing. 'ilie Aos call all traus-Dikhu Nagas ** ICiti,*’ and 
hence the^ Mojungs are often alluded io by that name, which should be avoided, 
as leadiag to oonfu^on with the altogether different Miris of the upper waters 
of the ^ubansiri* iN'early TOunected wiih Mojung is the Baupara, with one Banpam and 
dialeot called Hutonia, which is spoken by the tribes in western and central 
Sibs^feaf to^the (mt- of the Tableng. We haVe only a few lists of words of this 
l&ajHyge attd its dialect. At the eastern extremity of the same distrlot Ho the 
Moiysg^s^ also called Borduarias and Paniduarias. Brown, writing in the nshongiA 
▼ear 1S51» says that their language is the same as Namsaugia, but ^s is not Nammn^ 
CKiene out by the only specimen of their language in existence >othe first 10 
numetals published by Peal in 1S72. Orwng the Sibsagar frontier, wo find 
the of Lakhimpur. usually lomwn W the name of Namsangias, but also 
oalled^tipurid Nag&a after the of w vil^fe through which they mostly 
descend to the plains. We knoi^ more about tiieir langt^e than wo do about 
any others of the eastern sub-group, for Eobiuson published a ^mmar and 
^▼doabulaxy of it in the year 1849. Owen, Hodgson, Brown, Peal, Sir George 
pampbell, and Butler have also given us more or less extended lists of words. 

Since then nothing has been done regarding them. Indeed at the present day 
local Buropoans seem to kndw much less about the languages of the Naga 
tribes of Sibsagar apd Lakhimpur than did their predecessors of a generation 
ago. Even the Linguistic Survey has failed to obtain any additional imormatioii 
oonceming them. The list of eastern Naga languages is completed by a 
reference to Moshdng and Shai^gd, the languages two tribes in the wild Moshsui? and 
country south of wo Patkoi, Mr. Keemiam has given us short vocabu- Shftnggi. 
lanes of them, and that is all that we know on the subject. Purther to the 
east and south we have the great Kaohin country, the main language of which 
is KaoMn or Singpho. It forms a link betvreen the Naga and .Tibetan iau- 
^ui^es on the one side and Burmese on the other, and also leads, Jthrough the 
Meithoi of Manipur, from Naga and Tibetan into the Kuki-Chiu group. 

419. There is, however, another chain of connootion between Naga and Kuki, NK^ft-Kaki 

the Nag&'Kuki sub-group of languages, "whicli Sub-group. 

1 *«. 1 tiM. 1 exactly corresponds to the Naga-Bodo sub-group, 

' nuu^tt. I leading from Naga into Boda. South of the Angami 

country lie the hiUs of North Manipur, and We, 

Sop^oma Nob wpwately mixed with tho Kuki languages proper which arc 

mSS® bk. o spoken in that State, we find several distinctly 
Kw^ng S^^Koding Naga ones. Tho first is Sopvoma, used by tho sopvomi 

L^iipA . “ trn«la«^ Nagds of the country round Mao on the Manipur 

Naga Hills frontier, about 20 nules south of 
Koliima. It is the language of this sub-group * 

which most nearly approaches the true western 
Naga speech, its closest relation being Keahama. South of the Maos lie 
the Marams, inhabiting one l^rgo village. The two tribes claim to have a juu-am 
common origin, but are perpetu^y at feud with each other. Both Brown 
aad MoOuILooh have given Us vooabularies of their language, which ar*) 
sufficient to tiiow that it is different from, but akin to, Sopvoma. In connection 
with Maram, we may mention Miyangkhang, classed by Lamant with it and Miyan^. 
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jsdbvoma. Nothing mpm is, known about it. Here, also, we may insert Kwoireng kiuing.'’ 
OY Idyang, of which we have^vocabulaaries by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe Kwoireng 
whium speaks it inhabits thd country norm of Manipur lying between the 
^ Kaohchd and*the Kabul Nagas, as as the Angamis, from whom they have 
suffeored much. They ore a considerable body of people, possessed of much 
ener^, which Aevelops itself in trade with the Angamis and our frontier 
districts* Their langUwe appears to bo an intermodiate one between the 
bfaga-Bodo and Nagi-Kuki sub-groups. The forms taken by its prououns 
agree best with the latter, and so it is mentioned here, though the goo- 
gimphioal position of its speakers would inline one to pht it with the 
mcmer set of languages. The large and important tribe of the Luhupas or Luhfiim 
Xmppfia, occupies the north-east of Manipui*. They arc distinguished from Umgoogai. 
other txibe!i by (amongst other costoms) the luhup or curious helmet of cauo 
which they wear Vhefi going into battle. Tho number of languages spoken by 
tiumi Is 81^ to be veiy great, almost every village in tho interior Imving its 
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tjEAPTER Vll. — LANG^AOK. 
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separate dialect. We zbny ftcleot three as typical— Tanghhul, Phadang, and 
Khongoi. Brown has givea^ three short Tooabularies of Tangkhuir aad^ Uie 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to oom^e a 
shoH grammar and Tocahulary. The head-quarters of the tribe are at jCTltral, 
about 40 ihiles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance to the 
south-east of the Mao traot.« McCulloch hm given us vocabularies of Phading 
and Khangoi. The former closely agrees with Tangkhul, while Ehangoi has 
much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter leads us to Maring, spoken bv 
^^aga tribe inhahiting a few small villages in the Hirok range of hiUa Winch 
separates Manipur from Upper Burma, ^here is also a small colmiy of them 
in the Manipur Valley about 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It has 
two dialeots, viz., Khoibu and Maxing, which are closely related to each other. 
It is the one of the Naga-Euki languages which most nearly approaches tlm 
Kuki-Chin group. The pronoun of the first person is the some «s in Kuki. 
Both Brown and McGultooh have nven us Maxii^ vocabularies, and the 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in coUectirig sufficient materials to compile a 
short grammar of the language. 

420. The territory inhabited by the Euki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga 
Hills, Caebar, and East Sylhet on the north, down to the Sandonay dfetriot of 
Burma in the south ; from the Myittha Biver in the east, nearly to the 3ay of 
Bengal in ihe west. It is almost entirely filled up by hills and mountain 

ridges, separate by deep valleys. IV e find 
tribes also in the Valley of Manipur and m 
small settl^ents in the Gaohar plains and Sylhet. 
Both the hames *'Euki** and ‘*Ghin“ have 
been given to them by their neighbours. Kuki ** 
is an Assamese or Bengali term applied generally 
to aU the hill tribes of this race in their vici- 
nity, wbUe Chin or Ehyeng is a Burmese word 
us^to denote those living in the country between 
Burma and Assam. Neither of these terms is em- 
ployed by the tribes themselves. The denomination 
“ Kuki-Ghin” for this group of people and for the 
group of languages which they speak is therefore a 
Xmrcly conventional one, there be^ no indigenous general name for all of them 
os a whole. The tribal languages fall into two mam sub-groups, which we may 
conveniently call the “ Meithei and the “ Chin." We have already seen bow 
it is xirobable that this stock migrated, from the north or north-east into the 
Manipur Valley and there settled, while another branch of the same stock 
proceeded further south and filled the Lushai and Chin HiUs. Assuming' that 
this represents the true facts of the national movement, Meithei represents the 
language of tho original settlors in Manipur, ,and Chin that of t^ southern 
migration. In these southern seats the language rapidly developed, partly by 
its own natural growth and partly owing to contact with the Bumiese. The 

development of Meithei, the language of the 

Manipuris, has, on the otW hand, been slow an4 
independent. The Manipuris are mentioned in the 
Shun ohronioles so eariy as A.D. 777, and probably 
owiz^ to the fact that it has in later times developed*' 
into a literally language, their form of speech gives 
the impression of poo^esslng a peculiarly archado 
chameter. Although they have become thoroughly Slz^ui^, they have not 
adopted any Aryan tongue ; Meithei is the official langxu^ of the State, which 
all other tribes have to use in dealing with their rulers. Our informatiaa re- 
garding it is not very satisfactory. Wc do not know if there are any dialeots, 
and even the literary language has not been fully dealt with. It is not improb- 
able that farther inqtunes will ifiiow that the apparent gulf between Meithei 
and the other Kul^-Ghin languages is filled up by intermediate femus erf speech; 
and this much seems certain, that it has preserved many traces erf a more^ 
aiudcnt stage of phonetio development, and hence sometimes agrees more 
closely with Burmese, and even with Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin' 
languages proper. On the other hand, in certain rei^peeits it sl^ws points el 
common origin with the Naga languages, and especially with Eaohin, bmag a' 
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ocmneotiug Hnk between them and the southern, more derelopedi forms of 
q)eeoh,. ^ 

421. Ibe Chin snb'group contains over thirty distinct languages, which may chm Sab- 
A gfi-m be sub-divided into Northern Chin, Central Chin, Old Kuki, and Southern g'onp. 
Chin. Owing to the tendenoy to employ the generic tyrm " Kuki or “ Cliin ” to 
dimote a specific language, the census figures for these languages are worth ^ ery 
littli^ No lees than 2H5,000 people have been returned as speaking unspecified 
KnS^Chin la^uages, while the total number of persons shown as speaking 
delbaite langofbges is only about half that number. The Old Kuki languages are ou Knki 
most nearly connected with the Central Chin ones, but, for historical reasons, it langunges 
will be convenient to consider th^ fiiist. They are thirteen in number, 

are spoken by several tribes now living in Mampur, Caohar (especially the 
nortihmi sub>division), Sylhe^ and Bill lippera, who migrated to their present 
settlements early in the nineteenth oentury from their original homes in and 
about T.wfthfti Land. Only one tribe# the Mhar, remained in its original seat, 
and their language is at tne present day much mixed with Lushei. Ihis migra- 
tion, was indirectly due to the prassure exercised by the Lushais. I'hese pressed 
th^ ^dtadoB from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards 
into their present homes.* The ThSdos now occupied the old home of the Old 
Kukis, but the irresistible progress of the Lu^ais northwards still continued, 
and the Tbados follow^ those whom they had dispossessed into almost the same 
localities ; and, as their arrival was later, they and their fellows became popularly 
known as New Kukis, the earlier immigrants being known as Old Kukis. 

** Old Kuki ” connotes a distinct group of cognate tribes and languages, and the 
name may bo preserved as a convenient designation, but “ New Kuki ” connotes 
only one tribe, the Thados, out of five closely oonne^ed ones, the rest of whom 
still live in the Lushai and Chin Hills. It is, therefore, best to abandon the term 


“New Kuki,” and to call the whole group of five by the name of “ Northern 
Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat of the Old Kukis, and of, subse- 
quently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, they still attempted their 
progress north, and it was this which first brought them mto hostile contact with 
the British power. * , 

We have thus seen that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Chin 
tribes, so that we find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early 
Meithei, but also by numbers of tribes whose native languages, onoe the same as 
an old form of that speech, have developed independently, and, owing to the 
want of a literature, muoh faster in a (wuntry far to the south. It is much as 
if we were to find a colony of Roumanians s^led in central Italy. 

422. The principal Old Kt^i languages are Rangkhdl and the olosely-oon- jj*ngkiAi 
nected fiSt§, spoken in Hill Tippera and N orth Caohar, Hall&m, spoken in 8ylhet 
and Hill Tippera, and Langrong, al^ spoken in the latter State. We have aJJJJedTan’ 
grammar of Bangkhol by Mr, ^ppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very gnago# 
Ettle has been known about the oth^. No less than eight languages are 
spoken by small Old Kuki oolonies in the State of Manipur. These are Aimol, Manipnr 

- . - ^ Anal, Andro, Chiru, Hiroi-Lamgang, Kolr3n, Kom, kingnage* 

, popnuuw 1 and Purum. Mhar is still spoken in Lushai Land, 

wrugt. Mtoniin»H.j the tribe haying accepted the Lushai domination; 

'- Vi ,< j and finally, far to the south, on the banks of the 

j Koladyne, we find Chaw sjioken by the descendants ci.aw 
* ; ‘ 1 J of -some Old Kuki slaves who were offered to a local 
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psjgoda by a pious queen of Arakan some three oen- 
turies ago. Separate fismres for only a few of the 


* * * ^“*1 xuries ago. Separate figures for only a few of the 

speakers of these Old Kuki languages*^ are available 
The re^ fall under the head of “ Kuki-Chin unspecified.” 

. 428. The Northeam Chin group of languages includes 'J hado, Sairang, Sokte, Northern 

I _ Siyin, Baltg, and Paite. The Thados, who include Vt.” 

' I ni the Jangsh&is, and who are sometimes, as explained ^ “ 

■ mSSKIJu *' above, called New Kukis, formerly lived in the 
Lushai aud Chin Tiills, where they had established 
Thud© themselves after having expelled the Old Kuki 

8*1' ’ 71 Eangkhdl and Bete tribes. They were themselves 

gradually ousted by the Lushais from the former 
tract, and settled down in Cachar, and the Naga 
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Hills some time between the years 1840 and 1860. About the same^ time Hie 
Thados of the Chin Bills were oonquered by the 8okt6s and were diiven north 
into the southern hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are toeally 
known as Ehongz&is. 'Ihere are at present onW six lliado villages left in the 
Chin BiUs. Ihe 71 Sairangs are also found the Naga HillS) but no doubt a 
number of them also exist in Caohar, who have esoai^ separate enumeraition. 
The Soktg tribe, which includes the Sokt^s proper and the laamhows as Hie 
Burmese call them, Kauhows) occupy the northernmost part of the Ohin Billls, 
and the Siyins, the hills immediately to their east, round Port ’White*. The 
Kalt^ are principally found in the western parts of the Lushed Hills, but ' id 
modem times bmies of them have settled in Caohar, both in the plains and in 
the hills. Ihe Taites arc scattered all over the Luriiai Bills, a few being found 
in almost every village. Ihey have accepted the Bulien domination, but have 
retained their own langn^e, which, however, like Baltcs is much mixed wiHi 
J.ushei. As in the case of Old Kuki, most of ^e speakers of the languages of 
this subgroup, must be sought for under the gonexal bead of Kuki-phin, 
unspecified.'* 

424. The Central Chin languages are TashOn or Sbunkla, ITai^ witb its dialect 

Lakhcr, Lushei, with its dialect Ngent6»> . HanjteT, 
po nitiimi Pankhu. They are all closely connect^ 

roturalDK tt northern sub-group, but have a still greater affiroy 
to the Old Kuki forms of speech. The Taelidns, 
8,210 who call themselves Shunklas, dwell in the country 
73.U2 south of that inhabited by the Siyins and Soktfe. 

113 To Uicir west lie the Lushai Hills, and to their south 

the Lai ooimtry. They form a powerful tribe, and 
their country is the most thickly populated in the 
Chin Bills. 'I here are probably several dialects of their language. W'e know at 
least one called Yahow or Zaliao. I'ho Lais inliabit the middle portion of the Chin 
Bills, tlicir name being said to mean “ central.** The Burmese call thmn 
“Baungsbe,” from their fashion of wearing a knot of hair over the forehead. 
Dialect of Lai are spoken by the gurrounding tribes, and nearly all of thorn also 
undemtand Hic standard form of that speech. This is also the case with the 
Tashoiis, so that Lai is an important language for the purposes of administration, 
and has been Illustrated in a grammar pri^red by Major Ncwland. Lakher, 
a dialeoi of Lai, is spoken in the south of the Lushai Hills. Its speakers are 
oall(‘d Zac by the Chins. They are an of^hoot ol the TIantlang Lais, whom the 
British first met on the Arakan and Chittagong frontier, under the name of 
Sbendoos. 




Zabno 

Luft\iSi 

Baiii6gj 

Pankhu 


LuhLsi. 425. As Lai bids fair to become the lingm/ranea the Chin HiBa, so LuHkgi 

has become that of the Lushai Hills. This tract has been the scene of vaiknu 
migrations, new tribes at different times pushing the former inhabitants w^- 
wards and northwards. The Luriiais, who ore now the prevailing race, seem 
have begun to move forwards from the south-east about the year 181^. 
Between 1840 and 1850, they obtained final possession of the Kom 
Hills, having pressed the former possessors, the lhados, before them into Cadbiir. 
Ill 1840, they made a raid on a "Jhado village in that» district, and for the 
time came into ooiitaot with us and found their northward progress finally 
stopped Our suhsequoui relations with them are a matter of history. ' Their 
name is commonly spelt ** Lushai, ** but the proper mode, whiiah is employed’k 
when speaking of their language, is ** Lushai.** *Tney us^ly oaU themselveB 
Bulien '* and their language ** Bulien lon^.’* The latt^ has sev^al dialeolB, 
Ngents. of wliioh tho best known is^gente^ spoken in parts of the South Lushai* HOls, 
ill the villages round Bema^ri, and in some of the Western Howlong villages. 
Fuinai. Another is kannai, spoken between the eastern borfier of the South Lumai .lluls, > 
and the Koladyne. Standard Lnshei is oompazatitely well known. Sev^naji 
grammars have been written uf it, the most important being that of the piKK^f 
missionaries, Messrs. Lorrain and Savidge, which is accompanied by a 
Banisgt and dictionary. Baniogi and Pankhu aie two unimportant languages spoken mihe 
Fankhn diittagojig Hill T^ts. LufihM is tho only language of t^s group for 
sepumte figures, which are fairly acourate, are available. v' 
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426. 1%ie languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save in two instances, HouOiem 

fall within the scope of tiie Linguistic Survey of 
India, which dues not extend to the Province of 
Burma. Very little is known about them, and of 
some we have nothing bpt meagre vocabularies. As 
elsewhere in this group separate figures are rarely 
available. The f(^owing may, wi& some confi- 
dence* be classed as belonging to the sub-group,— > 
Ghinmd, Welauog, Chinb^ Yindo, Ohinbon, 
Khyang or Shd, and Khami. To these may possibly , 
be added the languages of some southern tribes, 
PaUaing, and Sak or That, which are mentioned in 
Gazetteers, but about whose langue^ 1 can find no 

mentfbned with these turns out 
The Chinmes, who inhabit the^i^^^j 
a oonneoting link between the 


48 

84868 

776 

67 


such aa Auu, Kun. 

Oesums Beports and 
hedhrmation. Baingnet which is generally 
to bn really a ommxpt form of 'Bengali, 
souroea of the eastern Mdn, are said to be 


liola and Ihb Chinboks. llie Welaung Chins inhabit the villages at the^^i^^^Q 
hand waters of the Myittha Biver* and are bounded on tho north by the 
X8ila» and on the south by the Chinboks. The Chinboks live in the hills chinbdk. 
finnsi the Haw Biver down to the Sawchaung. They are bounded on the north 
by the Lais and the Welaungs, on the east by the Bunnans, on the west by the 
tnUbes of the Arakan Yomas, and on the south by the Yindu Chins. The 
Ytndus are found in the vall^ of the SaHnehaung and the northern end of the Ymdu. 
Hdu Valley. The Chinbdns inhabit tibe southern end of the Monohaung and chinbdn 
stretdi across the Arakan Yomas into the valley of the Pichaung Tho 
Sbyengs or Khyangs oooupy tike oounfxv on both sides of the Arakan Yomas. Khjwg. 
They are also found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This language has received' 
some attention, fcnd we have grammars and voeabularies by Major Pryer and 
Mr. Houghton, besides word lists by other writers. They are partially civilized, 
and are nenoe sometimes known as the ** Tame Chins.” Th^ call themselves 
** The Khamis, or as the Burmese nickname them ** Khweymis,” ** dog6* Khiimi. 

tails,*’ are found iu the Chittagong HiU Tracts and along the Biver Koladyne in, 
Arakan. Th^ used to live in the Chin Hills, and only came to their prjraent* 
seats in the middle of the nineteenth oenti^. We have several voeabularies of 
riicir language, and a short grammar published in 1866 by the Bet. L. Stilson. 

427. This is not the place in whioh to explain the mam points of differentia- Character- 
tiem which characterise w Kuki-Chin languages, but 1 may draw attention to 

one peculiarity which admirably illustrates the nature of the Tibeto-Burman kngoage"' 
oonsWotion. It is a well-known fact that none of these langnages has developed 
a proper verb. The words which perfenrm the functions of verbs are, in reality, 
varWl nouns denoting on action. Th^ are therefore inflected like nouns, and 
the various tenses are formed by adding post-positions, or are compounds, the 
last part of whioh has the meaning of finishing, beginning, etc. This is pecu- 
liarly evident in the Chin languages. In most of them tho verbs are never 
craocived in the abstract, but arc always put in relation to some noun as the 
SWbject. This is dfected in exactly the some way as with ordinary nouns, viz,, 
by prefixing the possessive pronouns* so that tho expression ** my going ’* is used 
lietcad of ** 1 go.” Thus, in laishei, when we want to say ** I am ” we say kd ni, 

**my being ;** and when we want to say ** thou art,” we say i ni, thy 

428. The KaohinS* who are jdso called in Burma Chingpaw, and in Assam Kachm 

Sdrgphd, ** a man of tho Kaohin tribe,” and 
hence ** a man generally, inhabit the great tract 
of country including tne upper waters of the 
Chindwia and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the 
cast of Assam, and to tho norih, north-east, and 
nortii-west Upper Burma. During the last 
fifty years they have spread a long way to tho 
south into tne Northern Shan States and the 
districts of Bhamo and Katha. They would 
probably havo extended much futyher, if we had 
not annexed Upper Burma, vriion wo did; and 
indeed at the present moment there are isolated 
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Kaohin yilla^ far down in fbe Southern Shan States and oren beyoiid Ihp Balw in 
Kiver. Colonies of thorn appear to have entered Assam whore th^ a*6 hfllljfvna as 
Singphus, about a hunditod years as;o. At any rate^ their language idioi<ni jfibat 
they must have oomo into tlwit country after long oontaot with the 
Philology and the traditions of their race^ alike point to the head-watersotf 
waddy as their original home* from which they haire gradually extended, ng 
along the river courses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the BurmeMi 
the Shdns. The language of the Kadiins varies greatly over the laige 
country which they occupy. They are essentially a pec^ e of the hilts^ 
almorf every hill has got its peculw form of speech, we may, however, m 
nil the dialects into throe ola8se8-*-tho Northern, the X^aori, and the Souir 
Kachin. I’he Northern dialect, which wo know best in the lorm in whUcb 
spoktm by the Singphbs of Assam, has been described in the grammatical 
of Logan, Major (afterwords Brigadier^Gonoral) liUMigregw, and llwt* 
Neodhara. Southern Kaohin, which is ^at spoken in the Bbamo district, is fEhlg* 
trated by Ihosc of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while theKaori dialect, which is 
language of the Kaoiu Lepais, who inhabit the hiBa to the east and ftmth-east w 
Bhamo, forms the basis of that written by Hr. Cudhing. As regards the mtdjjaal 
relationship between Kaohin and the other Tibeto-Hurmazi languages, it b0 
said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In phonology it oon^ Slaae 
to Tibetan ; on the other hand, it is al^ intimately related to the Nigit a^ 
Kuki'Chin languages, and to Burmese. Among the Naga languages, it 
the nearest affinities to those which form the Bastem 8Ub<gxoap.< Of Iha 
Kuki-Ghin languages, it shows remarkable points of resembkknM to Mdlthei^ 
lib relationship to Burmese has never been disputed. Tho inquiries BUidw 
during the progress of the Linguistic Survey thus show that Kadbin, without 
Bccosburily being a transition langua^, fonns a connecting link ketweeiD 
Tibetan on the one hand, and NagA, Mieithei, and Burmese on the other. 

429. Between Kachin and Burmese there are a number of transition tongues* 

bome of them, no doubt, mere hybrids, about which little is at present known, 
and of which a bare enumeration must suffice. Nearly all of them arc WaaK# 
to Burmese than to Kachin. The Lepais are the largest and most important Of, 
the Kachin tribes. Most of fhmn speak the ordinary Kachin, utd one of their 
„ septs has already been mentioned as using the Kaciri 

* ’ . * * dialect. The or Szi Lepais, a half-breed i 

whose head-quarters are in the lulls near Hogaung, however, use one of t 
_ , . . mongrel Kacihin-Burmeso forms of speech. Amec 

.... 84 ^ Lechis, a hybrid ra^ 

speaking an allied hybrid tongue. Another closely ccmnected dialect is that d 

the Maras, who, so for as known territeny is ooiti- 
* * * cemed, frequent the borderland Bvanm 

China, particularly to the north-east of Iklawgyi. The Hpdns, who have hMW 
_ , , ^ ,, described as **a mere sort of dlw'^dwt, lull of tihim 

pon(Botx unu« ). of their neighboUTB,!* appear to dwell tmlf in sSf 

upper doblo of the Irrawaddy between Bhamo and. fiinbo and « 

vaUey in the neighbourhood. Binallyi with this sot d l^brid longu^gdl 
we may refer to the tongue of the people commonly known m 
» „ as the Maingtibas. They haye many other xAm 

^ ’ such as Atlmiig, Ngaobang, Ho Hfln,3iiaHsa,T'k])a^ 

Taren, and i’oreng. The Kaohiiis claim them as cousins, but thrir UngoiliM 
seems principally to be a mixture of Burmese and dh4d, ailthough in 
respects it strongly resembles Lashii 'ffiiey are found on tibe west boraer of 
Chinese State of Shauta wd in Khamti Long. ' « 

430. In this cotmeotion, aiffi before dealing with the .Burmese group* we mag 
mention hero a few other apparently hybrid ^guages, which, wnBe not 
rektod to Kachin, seem* so far ns the meagre materisls available 4how, to ^ 

T , Oonnooted with Burmese. The first is the " * 

* * ' * ’ of toe Lihsaws or TfM^ns, who are found 

in the ueighbonriiood of Saddn and scattered in small v$U|kges at high a}t . 
throughout the btorthem Shhn States and M6ng Mit. ^tocticeffiy the Santa, 

, it is toe Unguivge spoken by the La’hus, whom'/ 

Lain . . . . 16.733 fl^d lefeW tO aS Hu h5, I 

Law’he, Myen or Kwi. Their prhicipal seat, so far as is known* is 
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QOimtry nortb of Hftng Lem bei^een the Salvrin and tho M^-Ichong. There are 
e]so,^9Oi0saiM of them aoettered through the Sbfm States of Kdhgtuug^and 
. . I . •ni»k KSugfcheng* Tho Akhos are probably tho most 

* ' * ' " ’ numerous and widely distributed of tho hill tribes 

of 'Iph^gtuug. Their la n guage appears to bo cunuocted witii LaHiu and Lihsaw, 
rescm^laaioe is not very olose. Very similtOr to it is that spoken by tho 
I ' 1 16 S oh^^ell in tlio same State, and we have 

ff, * / * * ’ shcat Toeabularies of tho languages of two trans- 

fjB a wit eg tribes, tho lapsus and the Mu*eus, which soetu to bdong to this little Li-su .md 
S^l^noup. The Banus are an important tribe which inhabit the border lino 
,|R)d^ireen the J31ians and the Barmans, and are a hybrid of tho two nations, their 
Jma^t spfeoh being a form of Burmese trith a ^eat admixture of foreign 
VjMs* Th^ir lang^e is to be distinguished from that of tho Banaws, which 
'iti^llsns to bo conneoted with Karen, or^ {KMribly, with Palaung and Wa. No 

speakers of Beum have been returned. Another 
** * ‘ ' ^ ’ tribe, d half-breeds is tho Kadus, who are mainly 

^‘mixture of Burman and like tho Banus, but also show traces of 

^d, perhaps, Kachiu blood. If they ever had a langu^e of their own, 

|t 11 now extinot, or has been so much modified by aU its neighbours, as to be 
1*^: _ little better than a kind of TiddJ^. Intha, spoken 

f*, • • • • a round Ifort Stedman in tho Southern Shun States 

au4 Karetmi, is a Burmese lai^ly diluted with Shan. Its speakers are said to 
^lye come from Tavc^. It is spoken by 5,861 persons, and these figures form 
flltt of the total given m the talfies for Burmese. 

4i81. We are now led naturally to the Burma group of tho Tiboio-Burman Bumm 

languagoi. In dealing wiui tho general question of Oionp 
tho dirtribution of these forms of speech, E liave 
explained how it is most probable that the Knki- 
Ghms and the ancestors of the present Burniosu left 
their original seat on the upper waters of the 
Ghindwin and of tho Irrawaddy as one horde. The 
Kuki-Ghins separated from the others, and loft the 
Burmaus to continue their way southwards. Wo 
have to record another lai^uage which also probably 
left the main stock after the Chins, but boforo the Burmese language liad fuUy 
developed, — that of tho MrQs. MrCL is a puzzling language in many pariiculars. Mm 
Xu tile main, it follows tho phonetic system of Burmese, and yet it sometimes 
differs from it in essential poin^. Wo find in it forms which are paralleled not 
(and moat frequently) by those which we meet in Kuki-Ghin, but even by 
the 4X>iiatraotion of Bodo and Naga forms of speech. Unfortunately, the mate- 
rials available for studying Mrfi are most incomplete, and, till more are available, 
it k best to class it provisionally as an independent form of what is now the 
Burmese language. This explains its ai>parcnt peculiarities, and is at the same 
le consonant with the tuitions of the tribe, whoso members maintain that 
came into their present seats in tho hill tracts of Chittagong and Arakan 
fore the other Burmese-speaking inhabitants. 

. 482. The majority of the dialects belonging to the Burma gioup proper arc 

i«4thi06t unknown, except, in some cases, to loeal oifioials. The only one which 
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kas been widri.y studied is the classical langiu^c of Burmese literature as it is j>ui 
l||idkua by educated Burmese. Tho written language is the same everywhere m 
wdtiaot where it is'tho standard, but tho local pronunciation vanes greatly 
Our infonuatiou on ^is latter point is, however, almost entirely limited to tin' 

. 'dialect spoken in Arakan. The Arakanese branched 

‘ ’ off from the main Burmese stock at an early date, 

and have lud rolatfv^y little intoroourse with them since that period, comnmiu- 
"“^On having been barred by an intermediate mountainous traid ot country, 
language has therefore developed upon lines of j its own, and in many 
ts it difrors widely from the standard form of sjieeeh. It is vieJl known that 
cwthodox pronunoiation of the latter is cxtwniely flissimdar from that indi- 
cated by the written language. In other woixls, the devoJoimient of tlie spoken 
language has proopeded more rapidly than tliai of the written one, and the latter 
re«nr$8en.tsthe older form. One of tho ])roofs of tliis is that the in*ouuuciation 
orArikanese frequently agrees with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is 
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spoken. Arakanese is not onty spoken in Aiakan but also in CMttagoiig and 
Baokergui^e, where its speakers are known as Haghs and thdr lai^iage as 
kf aghi. The Burmans of Pegu call the Arakanese Bakhaing'>tha» 4.e.i ** ^ons of 
Bakhaing (Arakan).*’ llie only other speakers of Burmese out o£ Burma its^ 
are scattered in small colonies in different parts of India or in the And amans , 
most of them being pnsoners, political or oriminaL ^ 

433. Other dialects of Burmese are — Ohaungtha, Yabaing, TaT^eri and 


Chaiingtha 


, Taungyo. The first, spoken by the “sons of Ihe 

liSoO Tf • • ,1 • » i» 4 1 


nver, " is heard in A&hTab and theArakanlSfil 
Tracts. It is said to be a form of 4rakanese. The YaDaiags, who are settled on 
both sides of the Pegu Boma, are said to sp^ Burmese with a strong Arakanese 
accent. We have no figures for this dialect. The inhabitants of the Yaw 
Valley in Pakokku are said to have a dialect of their own, but their language 
appears in the census tables as onlinary Burmese. The inhabitants of Tayoy 
maintain that they are descendants of Arakanese colonists, and their langmigB 
is said to contain many Arakanese provincialisms. In the census ri^tmms it 
m ,A e 4 o eppeam like Yaw, as standard Burmese. Taungyo 

’ is spoken by the tribe of that name in Myelat. 


The $ianiese<<}hinese Sub-Fainily. 

V 

434. This sub-family consists of two groups, the Sinitic (including Karen), 

and the 1'ai. Chinese is not a vernacular of British 
India, although natives of the Plowery Land are 
found in nearly every large city as merdhants, 
leather-workers, carpenters, cane-workers, and 
the like. In Bangoon and Upper Burma, there 
are considerable oommunities of them, but all 
are temporary immigrants, who are either mer- 
chants tl^t have come by sea, or else people from 
Ytinnan. 

Karen is a group dialects, not of lan< 
guages, for it includes only *ohe lai^ua^ — Karen — ‘ 
spoken by the members of that tribe soattered 
over south Burma and the neighbouring portion 
of Siam. The generally accepted theory re^t^ng 
the language is, that it is connected with Chinese, 
but not descended 'from it, and that the people 
are pre-Chinese. Where much is still doubtful, it 
is hardly necessary to state that they have been identified by some with the 
lost Ten Trib^, and it is not actually impossible that they may have obtained 
certain of their traditions from early Jewish ooloniste in Northern China. From 
there they appear to ^ve first emigrated to the neighbouihood of Ava, whence, 
about tlic fifth or sixth century, they came down soutliward and spread over 
the lulls between the Irrawaddy, thq Saiwln, and the M5-nam as for as the 
seaboard. The language lias tlireo main dialects, the Bwb or.Bgai of tiie noHh, 
and the Pwo and the S^u of the south. A variety of Bgai is the Karen.-ni* 
or lied Karen, of Karen-ni in Upper Burma. Varieties of Pwo are Mopghai 
Shangkhipo, Taru, kai or Gaikho, and Tamigthu, while under Bgau are included 
Maunhopaku and Wewa. The language of the Danaws (to be distinguished 
from the l)auus) is apparently connected with Taungthu unless Mr. Lowis is 
right in classing it with Paiauug and Wa, which belong to the Mun-Khm&r 
sub-family. 

435. Tlio Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most 

widely spread of any in tlic Indo-Cliinese Peninsula, and it is certainly the most 
numerous. Its membms are to be found from Assam to far into the Chinese 
province of Kwang-si^ and from Bangkok to the interior of Yfin-nan, Tbe 
history of its migmtion from Yim-nan into Southern Indo-China has been 
already briefiy described. It remains to consider the various forms of speeo)it 
used by the nations of which it is composed. • 

430. The Tai group consists of two languages, Siamese and Shan. They have 
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^ however, no less than seven dilferent written 
popnicuon charactcrs, and there are numerous dialects. The 

Siamese character, which was invented in the year Siamese 

1 1125, is altogether difiPerent from the others. The 

Siamese . . ’ . ia.68d language, so far as British India is concerned, is 

Shan proper . . 816 , 674 ^ spoken principally in the Tavoy, Amherst, and 

ToxAb, Tei group . sss^iio Mergui districts of Burma. Lao, which is a dialect Lao 

. ' . of Siamese, has an alphabet derived from that of 

Mon, and closely related to it are the alphabets 
_ .... 1 M80 Qf Khiin, dialects which are intermediate Lii ana Ki.nn 

, between Siamese and Shan, and which are spoken 
just i^rth of the Siamese frontier inu.two of our Shan States. 

o, , . ,..a oi-o Shan proper is spoken all over the Shan States, Shan. . 

’ " * * ’ ' * ’ British and Chinese, and as far north as 


Ls 

Khsn 


lft.380 

43,160 


Mogaung. It has a northern, a southern, and a Chinese dialect, the last having 
a slighify different character, which, like all the other Shan alphabets, is 
borrowed from the Burmese. The word ‘ Shan * is the Burmese pronun^ation 
of * Sham ’, which is the correct form. It probably re-appears in the final 
syllable of ‘ Assam.* 


487. In the year 1228, just about the time when Kuhlai Khan was esiabltsh* Abom 
ing himself in China, a Shan tribe, the Ahoms, entered the countiy now called 
Assam, where they settled themselves, and to which they ultimately ^vc their 
name. They gradually established their power, which reached its culminat- 
ing point in their victory over the Eacharls of Dimapm’ in 1540. This made 
them masters of the whole of the Assam Valley, and they conlinuod to 
rule their territories with vigour and success up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, when they became infected with Hinduism. They lost their pride 
of race, their habits changed, and instead of being like barbarians, but mighty 
Kshattriyas, they became, like Brahmans, powerful in talk alone ” They 
gradually declined in strength, and Assam, after being first conquered by the 
Burmese, was finally annexed by the British in 1824. So completely Hinduised 
did they become before their final fall, that their language has been dead 
for centuries, and is now known to only a few priests who have remained 
faithful to their old traditions. It possessed an important historical literature 
which is being investigated by the Assam Government. Ahojn is ’ an old form 
of the language which ultimately became Shan, and it is oi great importance 
for the study of the mutual relationship of the various Indo-Chinese languages. 


It is curious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have 
left so few traces of their influence on the languages of the Assam Valley. 

They appear to have been throughout comparatively few in number, and, as 
their rule extended over various tribes speaking different forms of speech, tlie 
necessity of a lingua franca soon became apparent. This could only have been 
either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan language, possessed 
the greater vitality, and its use was no doubt encouraged by the Hindu priests 
who acquired influence over the ruling race. That influence alone would 
i^ot have been sufficient, for we see how in Manipur, where Hinduism was 
enthusiastically accepted, the people have still retained then* own language, 
although the Brahmans have had to invent a written character in which (o 
record it. Although the Ahoms have left so few traces on the language ol 
Assam, they have, however, made their mark ujion its lilerature. One of <lii‘ 
few Ahom words used at the present day is huranp, “the store ol instrnetion loi 
the ignorant,** which they called history, and it is to them that Assam ones tliai 
historical sense which created the series of chronicles, still ealletl by the old 
foreign name, that arc the pride of its litemturc. From Assam lo Kashmir is 
a long cry, and yet between these two countries, so far as wo know at pri'seiif, 
no deliberate original work of history has ever been written by an Indian in an 
Indian language whioh did not owe its inception to the influence or example of 
the Mughm writers of Delhi and Agra. 

488. When Mpga nu g was captured by Alomphra, a number of Shans migrated 
north, and settled here and there in the country round the upper courses of the 
Ghindwin and tihe Irrawaddy. Their principal settlement was high up on the 
latter river in the country known as Khamti Long or Groat Khilmtl-land. KLumti 
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Thonoe some of them were invited by their kinsmen, the Ahoms, and settled in 

Eastern Assam, where they nltimatdy emitted, their 
former hosts. They have developed a"^ slightly 
varying dialect of Shan, and have an alphabet of 
their own. Since then small numbers of other Shan 
tribes hive migrated into Assam, who are known as 
Fhakials, ^oras, Tai-rongs (locally called Tunings), 
and Aitons. The last*named still speak Burmese 

Shan, and use that alphabet. The Tai-rongs weje 

enslaved by the Kachms eti route ^ and all, or nearly 
all, of them now speak Singpho. A few of them, together with the Noras and 
Fhakials, speak a Shan dialect differing little, if at au, from Khamtl. 
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The Dratiho-IIiindI Family. 

439. This family falls into two connected sub-families, the Dravidian and the 

Munda. The Dravidian sub-family is well known 
Of lat^ears the Mundft sub-family has been called 
the Kolarian,” the name being used both for the 
languages and for the tribes which speak them. 
Mr. Bisley has proved the non-existence of any such 
distinct race of men, the so-called ** Kolarians being 
simply members of the great Dravidian family, and modem researches hare- con* 
lirmed this view, if connrmation was necessary, by maintaining a relationship be- 
tween the “ Kolarian ” and the Dravidian languages. The name “ Kolarian ” itself 
is objectionable It was suggested first in the year 1806, although another name 
was already in the field, under the impression that the Eols, one of the principal 
of these tribes, were somehow connected with Colar in Southern India, a thing 
which has yet to be proved ; and it has the grave disadvantage of suggesting to 
everyone wno is not a specialist that it has something to do with ** Aryan ” ; that, 
in fact, the speakers of these languages are a mixture of Kols and Aryans, which, 
of course, is tar from the truth The “ Kolarian ” languages were long before this 
recognised as a distinct group by the late Frofessor Max Muller in his Letter on 
'the Tnraman Languages, which was published in the jeax 1853. He then gave 
them the name of the “ Munda ” family, after one of their principal forms. t That 
name should have been allowed to stand until it was shown to be nnsuitable. f 
therefore adhere to it myself, in preference to the altogether fantastic “ Kolarian 
or the other name suggested by some eminent scholars in Europe — “ Khervarian.” 
ftiututti rola- That a relationship exists between the Munda and the Dravidian Ian- 

tionsLIp 'of*' guages lias of late years been accepted by many scholars, and, pending the com- 
fche two tub- pletion of the Linguistic Survey, it is unnecessary to labour at the subject 
fimiiios here. It will suffice to show the broad points of agreement and of disagreement 
between the two families or sub-families The declension of nouns is very similar 
in both, and they both agree in having two genders, one for animate and the other 
lor inanimate things, although Dravidian goes further in classing irrational beings 
ab inanimate Some of the pronouns are very similar, and both agree in having 
two forms each of the plural of the first personal pronoun. Many of the suffixes 
used in the conjugation of the verbs closely agree , both use the relative participle 
lubtead of a relative pronoun, and each l^ a true causal form of the verb. Both 
are polysyllabic and agglutinative, and both use the same order of words. The 
vocabularies show many important points of agreement. On the other hand, 
Munda languages possess letters which are unknown in Dravidian; they count by 
twenties, while Dravidian languages count by tens ; they have a dual, which 
Dravidian has not ; but they have no negative voice, which Dravidian has. On 
the whole, the ty pe of the Munda languages, viewed morphologically, is older timn 
that of the Dravidian ones. They apply the agglutinative ^stem more completely 
and regularly, and show much less tendency towards euphonic change. | 


^ be Kliftrnti figoros are included in tliose giv^n above for Sbfln Tbe otbers are not. 
t Lo'^on, writing about tbe same time, or a yenr or two earber, m the Journal tho Indtan 

jinhtptlaQo, classed the MuudA lau^ua^^es as I^orth DravidiaUp and treated them as forming a separate gioup 
wbu*1i be named ' Kol.' This name be rsed instead of ' MundA but till Sir George Campbeira time tbe 
Uttei was. I tbifik. the name most generally used. 

"I Since the above remarks were passed for tbe press, the Linguistic Survey baa r^hed tbe MundA languages 
1 Ik result of the comparutivc examination of these forms of speech, whicli is now being made for the fim time, 
w»ll piobabW ‘^bow that tho Munda and Dravidina Languages have not a oommon origin. The quertion is, 

howevei -till suh*} mhet 
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4fll. Ex|>ert8 are divided sa to how the Bravido-Muiidas entered India. Connei fcioi^ 
Some maintain that the Dravidians came from the north-west, and, with regard f 
to philology, point to coincidences occuning in the Scythian tablet of Darius kogSgos 
Hystaspes at Behistun and in some of the pravidian lan^ages, and also to the 
existence of aDravidian language, Brahui, in Baluchistan. In regard to the 
fmmer, it may be remarked that the points of disagreement are at least as 
important as those of agreement, and as for the latter, it proves nothing. 

Brahdi may just as well be an advance guard from the south-east as a rear- 
guard from the north-west. Another theory, which has not received much 
acceptance of late, is that the Mimdas entered India from the north-east. 

'Finjuly, there is a contention, which agrees best with the facts of philology, 
that all the Dravido-Mundas came fiom the south. In dealing with the Mon- 
KhmSr languages, I have fully discussed the rema rk able points of continuity 
between them and those of the Munda family, and late researches show equally 
striking instances of agreement between both the Munda and Dravidian 
languages on the one side, and those of the aborigines of Australia on the other. 

The question is, however, one for ethnologists and not for i)hilologi8t8 to settle 
It may be add^ that eHorts have of late been made to show a connection 
between the Chin languages and Tamil. That there are coincidences of voca- 
bulary cannot be denied, but they must be accideptal. It is impossible to 

E ostulate a close connection from such coincidences between two famUies of 
m^uages so entirely different in structure. Tibeto-Burman languages are 
radically monosyllabic, and Dravidian ones are not. • 

4)4t2. It cannot be doubted that languages belonging to the Dravido-Munda 
group were once spread much more widely over Northern India than we now 
hnd them. Aryan civilization and influence have been too much for them. 

Even at the present day we see the absorption of aboriginal tribes by the Aiyan^ 
going on before our eyes, and the first thing to yield seems to be the language. 

There are now many Dravido-Munda tribes, which have not yet been received 
into the fold of the Aryan caste system, but whose members speak a broken 
patois of tlje nearest Aryan language, and have forgotten everything but a few 
words of their own proper speech. This has given rise to not a little contusion 
in linguistic researches For instance, there are Gonds who speak their own 
Dravidian language, and there are Gonds who speak a broken Aryan one, but 
in both cases the aialects which they use are called by the same name—** Gondi ” 

There are thus two Glondi languages, one an Aryan, and the other a Dravidian 
one. So also in the case of other tribes, and the common nomenclature based 
on tribal names has greatiiy congiplicated linguistic inquiries. There is even an 
instance on record in which some members of a Munda tribe, the Kharias, haA'c 
abandoned their ancestral language in favour of that of their Dravidian neigh- 
bours ; while, on the other hand, a number of Dravidian Oraons hai e aban- 
doned their own tongues for Mundaii, thus in both cases making confusion 
worse confounded. In the Deccan, which has been most preserved from Aryan 
influences, the Dravidians have kept their langmges very fairly, but in Nortborn 
India, the only Munda end 3^'u-vidian languages which have survived are those 
spoken in the hill country litt^., accessible to Aryan culture and influence. 


443. As explained al 
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Dve, the Mimda, sometimes called the Kolariau, Sub- Muudn 
family is probably the older branch of the Dravido- 
‘M'iiTid& languages. It exhibits the eliaracfi'iistn's agglutinating 
of an agglutinative tongue to im oxtraoidmanJy 
ctimpletc degree. The only othei iorm of spceeli 
with which I can compare it in this respect is 
Turki. What Professor Max Mtdlei has said about 
that language applies with equal loice to Saiilali, 
the typical form of Munda spcedi 

" It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, 
even though one may have no use to acquire 
it practically The ingenious ways in which 
the numerous grammatical forms are brought 
out, the regulaiity which pervades the system 
of declension and conjugation, the transparency 
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and intelligibility of the whole structure, must strike all who have a sense 
of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayed itself 
in language. , . .We have before us a lan^age of perfectly transpar- 

ent structure, and a grammar the inner workings of which we can study, 
as if watching the building dt colls in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked ‘ Wo might imagine Turkish to be the result of 
the deliberations of some eminent society of learned men * ; but no such 
society could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself in 
the steppes of Tartary, and guided onlj^ by its innate laws, or by an instinc- 
tive power as wonderful as any within the realms of nature. . . . The 

most ingenious pfirt of Turkish is undoubtedly the verb. Like Greek and 
Sanskrit, it exhibits a variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express 
the nicest shades of doubt, of surmise, of hope, and of supposition. In 
all these forms the root remains intact, and sounds like the key-note 
through all the various modulations produced by the changes of person, 
number, mood, and time. But there is one feature so peculiar to the 
Turkish verb that no analogy can be found in any of the Ai*yan languages, 
the power of j)i*oviding hew verbal bases by the mere addition of certain 
letters, which give to every verb a negative, or causative, or reflexive, or 
reciprocal meaning. In their system of conjugation, the Turkic dialects 
can hardly be surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which break 
down under the heavy burden of fruits and blossoms.” 

111. .Nearly every word ot the above applies with equal force to San- 
lali Suffix IS piled upon suffix, till we oht^ words which, to European 
eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which are complete in themselves, 
and every syllable of which contributes its fixed quota to the general 
sigiiificiition of the whole. One example of the use of suffixes must suffice. 
The word means “strike,” ^d from it we get dal~ocho-akan'taJten~iae- 
hn’O-e, ivhich sigmfies “he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will 
coiiUimc letting himself be struck.” If we insert the syllable pa in the 
juiddlo of the root, so that we get the beating becomes reciprocal, and 

V «* lull e a light, so that dapahocho'akaii'talien-tae'lm^a-e means ’ “ he, who 
3)olofigs to him who belongs to me, will continue letting himself be caused to 
iiqhl ” Again, if we substitute ako-an for akant the same pugnacious 
indii idual w ith a string of owners wiU, with less disinterestedness, continue 
Cciusing to fight only for himself. The best idea of the enormous number 
ol complex ideas which can thus be formed according to the simplest rules may 
be named Irom the fact that the conjugation of the verb “to strike” in the 
thud ])('rsou singular alone, occupies nearly a hundred Skrefsrud's 

8antali Grammar. * 

115, Among oilier characteristic features of 'the Mimda languages we may 
mention the following. They contain four soimds, usually known as semi- 
consonants, the enunciation of which is checked and lelt incomplete, the breath 
being expired through the nose.* Although masculine and feminine nouns are 
distinguished, there are only two real genders, one for all animate and the other 
foi all inanimate objects. Nouns have throe numbers, a singular, a dual, 
and a plural, the dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual 
oi ] dural respectively of the tliird personal pronoun to the nomi. Short forms 
ol all the poi'honal jironouns are freely used, in each case as verbal suffixes. The 
dual and plural of tlio tiisl personal pronoxm have each tw'o forms, one including 
the person addressed, and the other excluding him. If, when giving orders to 
jour eook you say, “ wc shall dine at half past seven,” you must be careful to 
use ale for “ wo,” not ahoti ; or else you will invite yoUr servant to the meal, 
winch might give rise to awkwardness. Pai*tioipial formations are used -instead 
ol relative pronouns, exactly as in Tibeto-Burman and Bravidian languages. 
“ The doer which you bought yesterday ” would be rendered “ the yesterday deer 
bought by yoU ” lloota are modified in meaning not only by suffixes but also 
by infixes, tis in da-pa-l mentioned above. The logical form of the Munda sen- 
tence is altogether different fixim that of an Aryan one, and hence it is impossible 
to divide the language mto the parts of speech with whicli wc are familiar, say, 
in English. The noarest thing which it ha', to wliat wo call a verb, merely calls 
up rtii idea, but is unable to make any assertion The final assertion is n^e by 

* 31 1 fni lid. is, 1 believe, tho <mly Bobolar wbo is iauiihni with botli £odo and SantAlii lippears to 

1 01 hidti LiitbL Aiuud I bcmin uiiboiiuuU au identical ivith tbo * ubiupt ' tone of tbo Indo Ohinoiie longua^s* 
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one of the most chnraoteristio features of Munda Grammar, a particle known 
as “ the oategorioal a.” By its form, the sentence first unites the reprewnted ideas 
into a mental picture, and then, by a further effort, afhrms its reality. In English 
wc say “ J ohn came.” A Sautali would first call up a picture of Jdm having oomo, 
and then, by adding the categorical a, would assert that this picturii was a fact. 

'Hence this a is not used in sentences which do not ^contain a categorical asser* 
tion, ^ e.g.f those which in English would contain a verb in the subjunctive or 
optative mood Santali, with what is really better logic, rel^ates subjunctive 
and relative to what may be called the incomplete verb in company with what 
are with us participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and forms the only complete 
and real verb by the addition of the categorical a. 

446. As in the case of several Tibeto-Burman tribes, the names which we Nauiijt^ c)£ 
give to many M im d H- ones are not those by which their members call themselves, 

but those v^oh we have adopted from their Aryan-speaking neigkboui-s. We 
also observe the same principle running through the names by which they 
do 'call themselves that is so common among the Tibeto-Burmans. Most of the 
tribes simply call themselves “ men,” the same word with dialectic variations, 

Kol, Kora, Kor-ku (simply the plural of Kor), HorO, Hor, or Ho, being used 
nearly universally. The Indian Aryans have adopted m one case the word 
“ Kol,” as a sort generic term for any of these non- Aryan tribes, and 
have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit one meaning “ pig,” a 
piece of etymology which, though harcUy according to the ideas of European 
science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Raj of thew' 

Kols is a subject of legend over large tracts of the south side of the Gaugetic 
valley, where not one word of Mundii origin has been heaifi for generations Thi' 
name is perhaps at the bottom of our 4vo^ “ coolie,” and of the names of one or 
more important castes which would indignantly deny their Munda origin 

447. The present stronghold of the Munda languages {ihQ people are spread Habitat «,f 
much wider) is the north-east of the central plateau of India. Tlie hills of the 
Sonthal Parganas, Chota Nagpm*, Orissa, Chhattisgarh, and North-East Madras 

are full of tribes speaking various forms of the Mimda tongue, mixed hero <uid 
there with advance colonies of people whose speech is 'Dravidian proper. There 
are also many in the plains districts at the foot of these mountains, so that in 
North-Eastern India they cover a large tract of country. Crossing the Central 
Provinces, the mountains of which arc mainly occupied by Hravidian tnbes, we 
find the Korkus, also speaking a Munda language, at the north-west end ot the 
plateau, where Bcrar and the Central Provinces meet. Here also we meet the 
Bhils, who have so often been 'credited With sjioaking a Munda language*. It 
is possible that they once did so, but, so far as I can ascertain, they now all 
speak a broken Gujarati, a broken Marathi, or a broken Hindi, according 
to tlie locality whore they happen to live. It may be that there are tribes 
which liave still retained the language of their forefathers. They have not, how- 
ever, yet been discovered. Here also may bo mentioned once for aU a number 
of so-called Munda languages found in iihe Chhattisgarh (‘oitnlry, Baiga,' 
Bhinjiu, Bhunjia, and the like, which are really the names of clans or of groups 
of exorcists, who have abandoned their originm language, Munda or Hravidian, 
and now talk a broken patois of the local Chhattlsgarhi. 

Munda languages arc also widely spoken in North-Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

People who use them are largely employed as coolies in both tracts, especially in 
tea gardens. A colony of them has also been settled in Assam foi some years, con- 
sisting of emigrants led thither by the missionaries who have so sueeeNstully n^orked 
amongst them in their own home. *^Mundas as a body make o\celi cut lahoui- 
crs,and show no reluctance to leave their native coimtry tor work ,it a (listun<f«‘ 

Eully eleven-twelfths of the Mund^ of Western Bengal and tlioU Naeimr 
fall under one or other of the two great nationalities ol Santals .iiul Kols I In* 
former occupy mainly the north and east, and the latter the soutli Tho matlci 
has, however, been somewhat complicated by the fact that souic Sduuils are 
wrongly oall^ K^6ls. 

^ 448. ITie head-quarters of*8antall are, iiatm*ally, the Sonthal Parganas, north- tJanWh 

east of the Chota-Nagpur plateau, at the eastern end of that great range oi hills 
which extends right across India as far as Mount Abu ; but the language covers a 
much larger tract of counti'yj. To the north there are numbere of its speakers in 
Bhs^lpur and Monghyr, anil to the cast we find it m the districts of Birbhiiin and 
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Mursbidabad. It cxtondb much further south, through Manblium, bankura, 
liurdwan, Midnapur, aud eastern Singhbbutn, right into the Orissa^ Tributary 
States. Only to the west do we find but few speakers. There are some in the parts 
of Hazaribagh near the Sonthal Pai'ganas, and (if local returns are correct) an orer- 
fiow from the Orissa Tributary States into the State of Haigarh, whioli belongs 
politically to the Central Provinces. It is called by rarious names. The propw 
spelling of the word which we pronounce as Santa! is said to be Saontar, and in 
addition to this we have Manjhi, Thar, and, the name by which the people call 

themselves, Hor or ** men.’* The language has two 
or three directs, differing slightly from the standard* 
i^wieot ! the principal of which are Mahli and KarmaB. 

Both are mostly spoken in the Scmthal Parganas 
, , , iMccev and Manbhum, and the latter is also incorreotly 

vahu ! . • ’ islloi called “ K.61 ” by many writers, its speakers b^ing 

Kfirmfih 17.342 wroiigly dossed as Kob at the last Census. It is 

Not specified 27,821 to be a form of Santali, and, so far as our prc» 

loTAi, santftii 1,790,521 || sent information goes, neither it nor the people who 

use it have any but the most distant connection with 
the Kols of Central and outh Chota Nagpur. 
Santali lias received much grammatical study. The fimt works of import- 
ance were written by the Norwegian missionaries of the Sonthal Phrganas, 
amongst which Mr. Skrefsmd’s gmmmar is still the leading authority on the 
language. , The Pree Church missionaries of Manbhum have also produced some 
useful elementary works, and an excellent dictionary is now issuing from their 
press. Nor have officers of Government been idle. Wo have an English-Santali 
dictionary t rom the pen of Mr. Martin, and the late Mr. John Boxwell wrote 
the first scientific examination of the language, an account which for insight and 
clearness has never been superseded In Europe the Danes, headed by Prof^sor 
Thomsen of Copenliagon, have made a speoial study of this speech from the point 
of view of comparative philology. There are several SantaH versions of the 
N ew Testamont and of a portion of the Old. 

The Kol language has its home in Central and South Chota Nagpur aud 
m thc’neighbouring jioitions of the Orissa Tributary States and of Chhattisgarh, 

^ It has two main dialects, Muudaii and llo, the 

former of which is spoken to the north, mainly in 
umioit irtwfegu llanchi and Palamau, while Ho is spoken to the 

south in Singhbhum and the neighbourhood Mun- 
Mundflii 440,704 dari, which its speakers call Horo, has also received 

Ho 371,860 , considerable attention from the missionaries who 

S , work among the tribe The Church of England, 
Tmift 3,880 thc German Evangelical Mission, and the Church 

Not i-pcLifi iio,923 qj jjome have all contributed tooim knowledge. 

K61 948,687 ^ It should be noted that thc Dravidian Oraons in a 

' '' P&^t of tile district of Banchi liavc abandoned their 

own language and speak a form of Mundaii known 
as llurulia Jhagar. Ho, or* as it is often called, Kol, is the dialect of the Larika 
01 Eighling Kolb, whose principal seat is the district of Singhbhum and the 
Tributary Stall's to its south. It closely resembles Mtindari, the main difference* 
being one ot pionunciatioii As we see from its name, Ho frequently drops 
a final r at the end ol a word. Of the other K6l dialects the most important is 
Bhumij (with a sub*dialect» Tamuria), spoken in the same country as Kol. 

_ . There is alM Birhor, the language of the “men of 

^ ~ * the forest,” spoken in Chota Nagpur. The Tunas 

bull diaU ct jotiimiiig It of Chota Na^ur and Sambalpur are said to speak' 

yet anmher dialect. P^ple known as KSls ai*e 
ui.uniu . 198,732 fouud living as far wei^ as Banda in the United 

. 7,672 Provinces, but beyond the frontiers of Chota Nagpur 

JoiAL. Bimuiy 111,804 ccased to speak theirproper language, and 

I) use the ordinary Hindi dialect of their Aiyan neigh* 

hours. The New Testament and portions of the Old' 
0 been translated into Mundaxi. 

ino. The only other considerable tribes ot "Western Bengal who speak Muiida' 
languages are the Korwiis* thc Khsxias, and the Juangs. The Korwas, who 
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appear to be related to the Mund^, inhabit the 
west of Chota Nagpur, espeoially the States of 
Sirguja and »Tashpur, the Dewan of the latter being 
a member of the tribe They are even found in 
that part of the district of Mirzapur which lies 
south of the Son, being the only Munda tribe speak- Smgii 
ing a Munda lai^uage in the United Provinoes. Here their language is called 
Korwan. Singli or Ernga is said to bo a dialect of Korwa. TheKharias are Kimnn 
much scattered. Their chief home is in the Banchi distriot, but they are also 
found eastwards as far as Birbbuny, westwards over the greater part of Chota Xag- 
pur, and southwards in Sambalpur and in the adjoining Tributary States of 
Chhattisgarh and Orissa They do not all use their own lai^uage. In Manbhum 
they speak a broken Bengali, while in the Orissa Tributary States some of them 
at any rate use a Dravidian form of speech. The Juangs or Patuas of the States .Tniing 
of Kconjhar and Dhenkanal in Orissa speak a language which is said to be 
closely allied to Kharia, although it has borrowed largely from Oriya. They are 
probably the lowest in the scale of civilization of all the Mundd tribes. Till 
quite recently the women of the tribe did not even sew fig leaves together to 
make themselves aprons. A hunch of leaves tied on in front q.nd Iiehind was all 
that was claimed by the most ezaoting demands of fashion, and this costume was 
“ renewed as required, when the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood, 
which provided her millinery.*’ Attempts have of late been made to introduce* 
the wearing of loin-cloths, with what success I am unaware. Other minor tribes 
of the eastern Mundas are the following : Asur or Agariil, with a dialect called Arui 

Birjia or Kurantl, is spoken by wild tribes of 
Banchi, and an Asm* grammar has been written by 
Dr. Hahn. Agaria is said to be the same language 
Kora is spoken in Manbhum, Bankura, and t/ie Korn 
Orissa Tributary States It is also said to exist in 
Sambalpur and the neighbouring Feudatory States, 
where a language called Kisan has been identified 
with it. Kisan is spoken by many thousand people Kis-m 
in tliat part of the country, but the specimens ot it 
which I have seen are really specimens of Kurukh, 
a Dravidian, not a Munda, language We are not 
entitled to assert from this that Kisan is always a Dravidian language, tor, like 
Kharia, some members of the tribe may have changed tlieir language for another 
Indeed, Kistiii, which merely means ‘cultivator,’ may not bo a real languagt* al 
all, but may connote simply the language of cultivators just as * KorA ’ or ‘ KcidA * is 
by some considered to mean * digger,’ and to have nothing to do with the Munda 
word meaning ' man.’ For these reasons, the speakers of Kisan and Kodd in tho 
Central Provinoes have been shown under the head of Kurukh The matter i«? 
further complicated by the fact that in many oases the Koras have been con- 
founded with the Korwas, who are an altogether different tribe, speaking a 
difierent language. The most southerly forms of JMunda speech are those spoken 
by the Savaras and Gadabas of North-East Madras. The former have been identi- Gadaba and 
fled with the Snari of Pliny and the Saharae of Ptolemi A wild tribe of the 
same name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, qvon so far back as m that oi 
late vedio times, as inhabiting the Deccan, so that the name, at least, can boast 
of a great antiquity. 

451. Grossing India we find in the western districts of the Central Provinces and 
in the neighbouring portion of Berar the Western Munda language called KorUu '' Korku 
We have a short grammar of this lauguage and a translation into it of the Gospel oi 

St. Mark. There are people also called Korkus, in 
the west of Chota Nagpur in the country overlook- 
ing Baghelkband, but, so far as my inquiries extend, 
they now all use an Aryan language, and whether 
they are really the same tribe as the Korkus of the 
Beiars I do not know The Western Korku is said 
to have two dialects, Muasi and Nihali The former 
is spoken in Chhuidwara As for Nihali, it appears 
to have died out in the Berars, where it used to be a ^ 

* ^6 home of Ke ii|iedH<n is in the west of tho Poolimarhi Hills aud in the Betul district of the Central 
Pronneee The Berar Kfirk&e are xaainlj' found m the Melfhat I alnk of Ellichpur, which ii geographically a 
part of Botul. 
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fairly important language. Specimens lia\e been obtained from Nimar in the 
Central Provinces, -wliich have a Munda basis, but are largely mixed with 
Dravidian. 

The Draridian SolnFaiiilly. 

462. Of much greater importance than their Munda cousins in regard to the 
number of their speakers are the languages which are known as Dravidian. 
Broadly speaking, they form the speech of the south of the Indian peninsula, as 

contrasted with the Aryan- languages of the north. 
The northern limit of this southern block of Dravi- 
dian languages from this point of view may roughly 
be taken as the north-east comer of the district of 
Chanda in the Central Provinces. Thence, towards 
the Arabian Sea, the boundary runs south-west to 
Kolhapur, whence’ it follows the line of the Western 
Ghats to about a hundred miles below Goa, where it 
joins the sea. Tlie boundary eastwards from Chainda 
is more irregular, the hill country being mainly 
Dravidian, with here and there a M^da colony, 
and the plains Aryan. Eandh, which is found most 
to the north-east,* is almost entirely surrounded by 
Aiyan speaking Oriyas. Besides, however, this soUd 
block of Dravidian speaking country, theie are is- 
lands of languages belonging to the family far to the 
north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, 
even up t6 thf bank of tho Ganges at Bajmahal. 
Most of these are rapidly falling under Aryan influences. Many of the speakers 
are adopting the Aryan caste-system, and with it broken forms of the Aryan 
language, so that tiiere are in this tract numbers of Dravidian tribes to u hose 
identification philology can offer no assistance. Pinally, in far-off Baluchistan, 
there is Brahui, concerning which, as already stated, there have been many 
discussions as to whether it is the advance guard or the rear guard of Dravidian 
migration. The following table shows the relationship# which exists between 
the various Dravidian languages. Sanskrit wi iters divided the speeches Of 
Southern India into two, which they named “Andhra” and ‘‘Dravida” 
respectively. 'I’his division is well borne out by the present conditions of the 
existing vernaculars. Andhra was the parent of Telugu. Kolami, Kui, and 
Gond are intermediate jlanguages, and, excefit Brahui, all the others are 
descended from Dravida : 

Orif^ual Dravidian Latiguag^ 


DrftvWfi lA^iga. iiidhra Latigaagi* 


I 


I 'III' III' ' ' ' 

Twinl Tulu K(.do«n ToJa Hoto. KMisrew Kurukh M»lto Qourt Kot KSluml, cte T«1 iH 5I1 HrkhOI 

4651 The Dravidian languages are jwlysyllabic and agglutinative, but do npt 
iiossess anything like the wonderful luxuriance of agglutinative suffixes Which 
we have not ic(*d as distinguishing the Munda family. They represent, in fact,' 
a later stage of development, lor although still agglutinative, they exhibit the 
suffixes 111 a state in which they are hegiimiiig to he modified by euphonic con- 
siderations, dropping letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The 
suffixes, however, tliough thus somelmios losing their original form, are stiU 
imlependent and separable from the siem-word, which itself resmains unchanged. 
The foUowino- general acttiunt of the mam characteristics of the Dravidian forma 
of speech is taken with one or two verbal alterations from the Manual of the 

Administration of tho Madras Presidency : .... , i ' j, 

“ 111 tliG Di^ciyidiafiT fill iioiiiis denoting influucnflitc substonces rhu 

irrational beings are of the neuter gender. The distinction of male^d fema^ 
appeals only in the pronouns of ihf third person, m adjectiv^ formed by raffix- 
ing the pronominal lerminations, and in the thiid person of the verb. In aJl 
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other qi^es the distinction of gender is marked by separate words signifying 
*male* and ^female/ Bravidiau nouns arc inflected, not by means of case 
termmaticms, but by means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. 
Brsiridjiaii neuter nouns are ralely pluralised. The Dravidian dative {ku, kit or 
ne) beeoB no analogy to any ci»e termination found in Sanskrit or other Jndo> 

European langua^. ^ Bravidian languages use postpositions instead of preposi* 

* tioQjS. In Sanskrit adjectives are decUn^ like substantives, while in Bravidian 
adje^ves are incap^le of declension. It is characteristic of Bravidian 
Imiguages in contramstincti^ to Indo-European, that, wherever practicable, 
they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs, in preference to nouns 
of quality, or adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Bravidian 
dialeots is the existence of two pronouns of the tot person pliual, one inclu- 
shre of the. person addressed, the other exclusive. The Bmvidian languages 
have no passive voice, tiiis being expressed hy verbs signifying * to suffer,* etc. 

The Bravidian. languages, unlike the Indo-European, prefer the use of continua- 
tive ,parti<nple8 to conjunctions. The Bravidian verbal system possesses a 
negative as well as affirmative voice. It is a marked peculiarity of the Bravi- 
dian languages that they make use of relative participiad nouns instead of phrases 
intiroducM bv relative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
ptttticiples of the verb oy the addition of a formative suffix. Thus, * the person 
who came ’ is in Tamil literally * the who-came.* ** 

454. The relationship of the Bravidian to the so-called Turanian languages Relationship 
^is a complicated question. Br. Caldwell long ago pointed out Mints 
resemblance between these two families, and more especially he^een thoiaMgang„s 
Bravidian languages on the one side and the Finnish, Hungarian, and Turkish 
languages on the other. This, however, is not the place to enter upon the 
discussion of so large a subject. We must content ourselves with pointing out 
the vast questions which it raises. If the tbeoiy is oorreot (and I may say at 
once tot, personally, I do not accept* it), it mtght lead us to look upon the 
Bravido-Munda languages as forming a connecting link between that of Finland 
and those of Australia. The audaoify of philologists could hardly go further 
ton this, and yet there is something to be said in favour of the relationship on 
both sides of tne connocting family. 

466. Little can he added to what has been written m previous census reports Tamil 
r^arding the various Bravidian languages. Whajk follows is mostly a repetition 
of well-known facts in words that have been used before. The first language 
to be mentioned is Tamil, not because it is numerically or geograpliioally the 
most important, but by reason of its being the most cultivated and the best 
known of the Bravidian forms of speech. It covers the whole of Southern 
India up to Mysore and the Ghats on the west, and reaches northwards as far 
as the town of Madras, and beyond. It is also spoken as a vernacular in the 


northern part of the island of Ceylon, while most of the emigrants from the 
Peninsula to British Burma and the Straits Settlements, the so-called Klings 
or Kalingas, have Tamil for their native lan^uge ; so also have a large propor- 
tion of the emigiant coolies who proceed &om Madras to Mauritius and the 
West Indies. Inr India itself, 'J’amil speakers^ principally domestic servants, 
are found in every large town and cantonment. The Madras servant is usually 
without religious prejudices or scruples as to food, headgear, or ceremonial, so 
that he can accommodate himself to all circumstances, in which respect he is 
unlike the Northern Indian domestic. Tamil, which is sometimes called 
* Malabar, and also, by Beccan Muhammadans and in the West of India, Arava, 
is a fairly homogeneous language. Only some petty dialects such as Irula, imia, 

Kasuva, and Yerukala have been i*pported. 'ihe 
first two are the dialects of small tnbes m the 
Nilgiiis, and the last, which is also known as Korchi 
or Koiava, is used by a dan of vagrants, and will 
be dealt with under the head of gip^y lan- 
guages. Malasar is a corrupt Tamil spoken by a 
forest tribe which inJiabits the northern slope of 
the AnamuUay range. Standard Tamil itself has 
two forms, the Shcu (i.e., perfect) and the Kodum 
or Godoon rude). The first is the literary 
language used for poetry, and has many artificial features. Godoon Tamil is the 
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style used for the purposes hrdinaxy life. Ancient Tarmil had &n alp|^bei of 
its own, the Vattoluttu, * round writing/ while the modem lftnCTfl||^ om- 
ploys one which is also in ihi present form very distinctive, and whkw he 

traced up to the ancient Brahml charaoter dhed by AsOka, through old 

Grantha alphabet used in ^uthem India for Sanskrit writings. The Va|P|t^ttu 
is also of North Ihdian origin. ^ ^ 

The modem Tamil olmiacter is an adaptatiou of the Grantha letters mbeh^ 
oorremonded to the letters existing in the old, but jmoomplete, 
alphabet, from which, however, a few charaebAs have been retained* l^e 
Grantha not possessing the equivalents. Idke tlie Vatteluttu, it is aqMlqirly 
imperfect considering the copiousness of the modem vocabulary which it Jim to « 
represent. Tamil is the oldest, riohrat, and most highly organised of the^^^ 
vidian languages ; plentiful in vcoahulary, and cultivate fn^ a nmaote ipenn^ 
456. -Closely connected with Tamil is Malay alam, the huiguage of Meliifiar^ 

coast. Its name is derived from mafa, the local word for mmintaim** with a 
termination which some explain as meaning “ district,” and others as 
“ sudden slope.” It is a modem offshoot from Tamil, dating from, say, jmo 
ninth century. In the seventeenth century it became subject to Brahma^^Ald 
induenoe, received a large infusion of Sanskrit words, and adopted the Qria^tlul 
instead of the Vattolutto charaoter for its alphabet. the thirteenth 

century the personal terminations of the verbs, Iw then a feature of MolayiSam 
as of the other Diavidian languages, began to be dropped from the t^k^ 
language, jand by the end of the fifteenth century they had wholly goue out at 
use except by the inhabitants of the I.aocadiTes and ly tiiie Moplahs of South 
Kanara, m whose speech remains of them are still found. The Moplahs, who M 
M usalmans had religious objections to reading Hindu mytholopoal poems, have 
also resisted the Brahmanioal iniluenoe on the language, which with them is 
much less Sanskritised than amongst the U Indus, and, where they have not 
adopted the Arabic character, they retain the old Vatteluttu. Malayalajm has 

a large literature, principally, ^as explained above, 
Brahmanioal. It has one dialect, the Yeravn, 


spoken in Coorg. ♦ 

, Tclugu, as a vernacular, is more widely spread than ^ Tamil. - It oocupiea 
practically the whole of the east of the peninsula till it u^ets Tamil on the 
south. To the north it reach^ to Chanda in the Gentaral Provinces, and, on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, to Chicaoole, where it meets Oriya. To the west it 
covers half of the Nizam’s dominions. The district thus occupied is the Andhra 
of Sanskrit geography, and was called Telingaua by the Muhammadans. 
Speakers of the language also appear in the independent territoiy of Mysore and 
in the area occupied by Tamil. Only on the west coast are they lutogether 
absent, 'ihc Telugu or Telinga language ranks next to Tamil in respects 
culture and copiousness of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Bvery word 
ends in a vowel, and it has beou (^ed the Italian cKf the East. It usra to be 
named the Gentoo language from the Portuguese word meaning “gentile,” but 
this term has dropped out of use amongst modem writers. It employs a written^ 
cliaracter which, like that of I'amil, is derived from the Br&hml alphabet, of 
Asuka, but by an altogether different line of descent, as its pedigree comes down 
through the Vengi aud Chalukya scripts of the seventh omtmy A.B. . 
Kanarese alphabet has the same origin, and the two wctfe identioid in iliis 
thirteenth century, but since thm a marked divergeime has arisen, which hiw 
increased since the introduction of printing in the bourse of the nineteeiz&<, 
oentuiy. Neither of these cbarac^rs has been limited by the number of lettem 
in the old Vatteluttu alphabet, as was the case with Tamil, and hence thev are' 
as full and complete as that of MalayaJam or of any of the alphabets used for 
-writing Sansknt. lli^ curved cltaraoter of the letters is a marked feature d 
botl), and this is due to the custom of writing with a stylus on palm^leaves, wbitl( 
a series of straight lines would inevitably have split along the gram. 
has borrowed many wonfo from Sanskrit, and bM a considerable hterature. ^ 
has no proper dialoots, unices we can call by that name a few tribal corxupttfl^ 

of the standard language sud» as Komtafi, EncMdlchi! 

* * * in the Central Provinoes, and Tanadi and 

in Madras. There are also Gip^ toibes, such as the Eaik&dis ahd the Wa4< 
whose members use a defmrmea kind of Telugu. As a Brnyidian 
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'relugu ooci]|»ioB a somewISlit ini’ependont poeition in rogard to the othera. Ihis 
wap wsoognfecd by the old San-krit writera, wbo calh d it “ Andhra,*' in 

oonlita^iBthiotton to the othor langu'i^s of Southern w1iic;h they grouped 

togathor under the name of ** Dravida.** 

45^, The true oonta« of thoKanarese-spoaking people ib Mysore, 'llie historic iCBimr...-. 
“ Cmmatio ** for the most part on the Beccan i)Iatoau above the Qhats. It 
is also sgpoken in the south-east comer of the Bombay Presidency, and occupies 
a of the coast between Tulu and Marathi. Above the Ghats, it stretches 
eastMtrdjs well into the Nizam's territory, and northwards to beyond the Kistna. 

The tmavacter used for writing and printing Kanarcse is, as stat^ above, closely 
ccnmected with that employed for Telugu, but the language itself possesses greater 
ahbpity to Tamil. The ancient Kanarese alphabet, known as llala-kannada, 
wttoh was the same as the eontemporary Ti^ugu one, dates from the thirteenth 
centiny, and in it i* preserved an ancient form of the language, analogous to 
thaifc 01 iimmy Tmnil, andnearly as artifioial. Up to the sixteenth century 
KflpnRVtoe was free from any admixture of foreign words, but since then the 
voeahulaiy has been extensively mixed with Sanskrit. During the supremacy 
oi Hpftdav Ali and Tippu Smtau, Urdu words were largely imported into it 
hrctll 3iysore, while it borrowed from Marathi on the north-west and from 
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Telugu on its nmrth-cast. Dialeots of Kanare&e 
are Badaga, Kurumba, and Kodagu. The first 
two are sj^en in the Nilgiri Hills. The Badaga BadaKa 
tribe, caued by our early historians the Burghers^ 
speak a language which closely resembles old 
Kanarese. 'J'ho dialect of the forest tribe of 


Kurumbas or Kurubas is a corruption of Kaua- Kurumb^ 


rese with an admixture of Tamil. Kodagu or K(.dai;n 
Cooi^ is by some classed as an independent form of speech. It is the language 
of Coorg, and is described by Bishop Caldwell as standing about midway betw(‘(>n 
old Kanarese and Tulu. In the Census returns it is treated as a distmot 


language. 

456. Tulu, immediately to the south-west of Kanarese, is confined to a small Tnin 
areil in or near the district of South Canara in Madras. The Ghandragiri and* 
the Kalyanaputi Bivers in that district are regarded as its imoieiit boundaries 
and it does not appear to have over extended much beyond them* It is a cul- 
tivated language, but has no literature. It uses the 
FBimtotion 1 Kanarese character. Bishop Caldwell describes it as 
•MMt. '' one of the most highly developed of the Dravidian 

*** ' tongues. It differs far more from its neighbour 
Miuayalam than Malayalam does from Tamil, and 
BdUbm more nearly approximates the Kodagu dialect of 

Kanarese. It is said to have two dialects, Koraga Koni^ and 
and Bellara. Beiiam 


46A. The remaining languages of tha Dravidian tract pro[)er are Toda and Toda. 
Kpti^ h(^ spoken by nmd tribes in the Nilgiris. By some they arc oonsidered to 
badhIileotB of Kanarese, but Bishop CaMwoll maintains that thev are distinct 
UriigMgeB. Toda has received a good deal of attention, mainly because its 
8p(9aAeiB are within easy reach of Ootacomund. The Koias are another tribe K«ta 
Itnywr in position and oocupation than the Todas. Todas and Kotas arc said to 
lUU^icrBtaind eac^ other's language. The number of speakers of each is very 
and the tongues have only survived through the secluded positions of ilie 

tsitKo. 

460. now ocm^ to the scattered Dravidian languages of Northern and 
I ndia- The best known of th^ isGond, spoken mainly iu tlio Central uond 
B^ci^Vinoe^ hut overflowing into Orissa, North-Eastom Madras, the Nizam’s 
ts^tories, Berar, and the neighbousix^ portions cjt Central India. Its chief 
poiilliaritv is usiiaUhr said to be an elaborate Goniugational system, but this 

real. The Linguistic SuAey shows that it has a 
ooonMMl ancflstcNr with Tauul and Kanar^e, and that it lias little immediate 
wi^ its neighbour Telugu. 'Jhe language is popularly known ah 
“GipS,'*' whiah means only ‘*the language spikou by Gonds,” and, as many 
Qdnw wye fdumdoBed thehr ancestral tongue for that spoken by their ^fysxi 
neiglfiKNUS, it is dto impossible from the mere name aloi^s to say what 
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language is connoted by it. IV>r instance, there are many tliousands of Gonds 
in liaghelkliand, who liave been ve})orted to the Linguistic Survey as^peaking 
Gondi, but tlds, on examination, turns out to be a broken form of KaghSli. 
Similarly, the Gond Ojlias of Chhindwara, in the heart of the GKind county, 
speak what is called the Ojhi dialect, but this is also a jargon based on Ba^du. 
Until, therefore, all the various forms of alleged Gondi have been systematioally 
examined, great resei-ve must be used in speaking of the Gond language as a 
whole. That, howevei-, there is such a language, that it is Dravidian, and that 
it is spoken Jiy many thousands of people, there is not the slightest doubt. Ihe 
language is usually said to have numerous dialects of which the following are 
the principal : Mari or Maria and Par ji, both spoken in the Bastar State. 
Gattu or Gotte, the former being said to he the correct spelling, is the language 
of the Hill K51s, and is found m Chanda, Yizagapatam, and Godavari, and the 
related Koi or Koya, in the same locality, as well as in Bastar and the Kieam'a 
territories None of those, however, are real dialects. The true Gond language 
is the same everywhere, and all that can ho said is that, as we go csot 
and south it is more and more mixed with the neghbouring Telugu. In 
Clianda and tlie Nizam’s territories we have Naiki, and in Berar KOlaml and 

Ladhadi Naiki and Kolami are closed connected, 
and differ considerably from the other Gond dialeots. 
They will be classed as forming an independent 
language when the Lingimtio Survey finally 
disposes of them. Ladhadi is now so mixed with 
Aryan elements that its final classification is at 
present doubtful. Gond has no literature and tto 
character of its own, but the Gospels and the hook 
of Genesis have been translated into it. TherS are 
several grammatical sketches and vocabularies of 
the various dialects. 

401 Kandh, as the Oriyas call it, or Kui, as its speakers call themselves, is 

the language of the Khonds of the Orissa Hills and the neighbourhood. It is 
unwritten and has no literature, but the Gbspel of St. Mark and one book of 
Ihe Old Testament have been translated into it, the Oriya oharaoter being 
employed to represent its sounds. The language is much more nearly related 
to Telugu tliau Gond, and lias the simple conjugation of the verb whion dutin- 
guishes all the Dravidian languages of the south. It has two dialects, those of 
Chinna Kimedi, and of Bud and Gumsar. ^ 

402 Further north, in the hills of Ohota Nagpur, and in Sambalpur and 
Roigarh in the Cmitral Provinces, amongst a number of Munda languages, we find 
the Dravidian Kurukh or, as it is often called, Oraon. In the Central Provinces 

it is usually called Kisan, the language of culti- 
vators, or Koda, the language of diggers. IliQ 
latter name should not be confused with ti^e Mnndfi 
Kora. It also has no literature, and is unwritten, 
save for translations of the Gospels, and a few sma ll 

^ books written by missionaries. We possess ah 

excellent grammar of this language, which dearly 
proves its Dravidian diaracter. Kurul^ has no dialects proper, but a cornet 
form, known as “ Berga Oraon,” is found in the Native State of Gangpur. The 
Kuruklis near the town of Ranchi have abandoned their own language, and 
speak a corrupt Mumlarl called “ Horolia Jhagar.” 

463. Malhar is a small Dravidian language spoken by 465 people in tiie 
KcKinjbar State in Orissa. It was first discovered during the present Ceosns, 
and except its undoubted Dravidian character, little is known about it. It seems 
to be a corrupt Kimikh. 

464 Finally, in thw direction, we have the Malto, spoken by the Maler,,or 
hillmen of Rajmahal. It is dosely connected in its granunaic with Kurukh, but 
has borrowed much of its vocabulary from the Aryan langualies in its ndghb(Wr 
hood. It also appears to have borrowed to a small extent the neighBooiiiig 
Santali. The Psidms, the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles have been 
translated into it, but it possesses no indigenous literature or, written charao^. 
We have a good grammar of it by one of the mioBionaries of the^ Chitkdi 
Missionary Society Kurukh and Malto are sister-languages, an d are relai^ to 


Sponkm of ICigAn oi Koda in the 
CentriU Previn* os — 

Sambalpur • 

Peudatory Slates 


22,270 

ltf,804 


Total 


42071 
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Kaiiareso. According lo tradition their speakeis are immigrants fixim the 
Cainatic and came to their present seats in comparatively recent times 

466 luming now to the western fiimtier of India, wo come to the 13i’ahui, Brahiii 
spoken in the north of Sind and the east of Baluchistan. EthnoJogically, the 
connection of the Brahuis with the inhabitants of SoutluTn India has not yet 
beern established. Of their ancient history little is known They appear* to 
have been driven from their ancient home on the loAver Indus ‘towards the 
inhospitable and inclement mountainous regions of Middle Baluchistan They 
lead a pastoral life, living on the produce of their herds, and are geiu^rally 
inoffensive, sociable, and given to hospitably. Their distinguishing' characteris- 
tics are an olive-coloured skin, a feeble, mi*ddle-sized frame, and a dark, thin, 
beard; and, notwithstanding the high altitude of their domicile and the c(»ld 
climate in which they live, they have retained their dark complexion. That the 
language is connected with the Bravido-Munda stock has long been known, and 
was finally proved by Dr Trumpp in the year 18R0 '1 he best known authority 

on the subject is the account of the tribe and of their speech ])ublislied by 
Dr. Duka in 1887, in which the results of Ti*umpp’s invi'stigations have been 
incorporated The latter scholar was of o))inioii that the language is mf)re 
closely connected with the Dravidiaii than with the Miindii family, more esjie- 
cially as it possesses no dual, which is a prominent characteristic of the last- 
named, and this has been fully oontirmed by the Linguistit* Survey There 
are sevcml gi'ammain and vocabularies availabh*, and a reading bijok, 
containing specimens of the language, was published at Karachi in 1877. No 
portion of the Bible seems to have been translated into it Tlie portion of 
Baluchistan inliabited by the Brahuis was not one of those in which vernaculai 
languages were returned for the Census, and hence nearlj’^ all the spoakc'rs of 
Brahui shown in the tables hail from Sind In their own home many do not 
speak their tribal language. The Brahuis frequently many women of alien 
tribes, and in such cases the children speak their mother-tongue, rather than 
that of their fathers. 

iNDO-EirROPEAK FAMILY. TlIE ARYAN SUB-FAMILI. 

4(36 Tlie original home from which the populations, whom we now gioupongmal 
togi'ther under the name of Indo-Europeans, spread ovei Eunqie and parts of 
Western and Southern Asia, has been a subject of long discussion, extending 
o\ er many years We English are probably most himihar with the cautious 
ojiinion exjiressed by the late Profi'ssor Max Muller, that it was “ somenlierc in 
Asia,” although his oft-repeated waining that the existence ot a lainil^ ot Indo- 
ICurojiean l.inguagcs does not necessarily 2>t>stulate the I'xistence ot one Indo- 
liiuroiiean race, has too often been ignored bv writers ivho should huAa* known 
better 'file earliest enquirers based their conclusions in the mam on i*luloIogy 
and in former times it was, indeed, uui\ci*sally assumed that the original seat 
should be sought for eithei on the Caucasus or on the Hindu Kush Since (ben 
other sciences have b(‘cn made the handmaids of the enquiry Histoiy , Anthro- 
pology, Geogi’ajihy, and Geology have all been jiressed into the sei Mce Philo- 
logy fell for a time into discredit, and a more recent ojnnion, based in the ni.iin 
upon Antlnopology, asserted with equal decision that the locality must be looked 
for in North-Western Em’ope. More recently, we have been led hack to tlie 
old theory, and have had Armenia and the country round the Oxiis and .laxaites 
pointed out to us as the jilace ot origin. The latest researches aic those ot 
Professor Otto Schrader, who, after a review ol all the evnbmce available, con- 
siders that the oldest probable domicih* of the Indo-Eui*oj)eans is to b(‘ sought 
1^01* oil the common borderland of Asia and of Euroj)e,^in tin* steppe-country of 
Southern Ilussia. Here they .were a pastoral people , here some of their nunilx i 
gi'adually took to agricultural pursuits; and from ben* they w.mdi'ivd otl to the 
east and to the west . 

467. The fiist great division of the people was into the so-eallod oentmu- 
siicakers and s«/e»?-speakers. The formei, who used some word cognate to the'®''”* 
centum for the numemJ “hundred,” wandered wi'stw ards, and became 
the parents of the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races The latter, with 
whom we are imme’diatol,! concerned, and w lu) expiessod the idea of “ bundled *’ 
by some word corresponding to the hypothetical loim satem^ wandered to the 
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oa':<, and from their language descended the speech families which we call 
Aryan, Armenian, Phrygian, Thracian, Illy rio- Albanian, and Balto-Slavonic. 
W o hare to do ordy with the fost of these six. 

Miming of 4f)8. Tt is a matter for regret that this term “Aryan ” is frequently nsed, and 

‘ An Ml especially by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to “Indo- 

European ” It is really the name of one of the tribes of these fia^m-people, as 
us('d by these people themselves. In the following pages it will be used only in 
tins sense, and it will not be applied to other ea^m-people, or to languages, such 
as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called “ Aryan languages ” 
m England.* The word “Aryan” is an Aryan word, originally used by the 
“ Aryan ” people, and among other suggested significations is said to mean “ the 
beinnided.” Indians and Eranians who arc descended from an Indo-European 
sto( 5 h have a perfect right to call themselves 'Aryans, but wo English have 
not * 


Ai y ni wnn- 
<1(1111 s 


atidllr iiii ms 


u t inislnie 
V itli A 1)01 1- 


llraiii h 


Population 
retiirulng It 


too At some time unknown to US these Aryans wandered forth eastwards 
fiom Ihe (iviginfil lifnne of the Indo-Europeans, probably by a route north of the 
Ciispi.in Sea They settled in the country lying on the hanks of the Jaxartos 
.111(1 Ihe Oxus, and we may, with some probahility, name the oasis of Khiva' as 
one ol tin' most ancient seats of the Aryans in Asia. ITience, still a united 
p<‘ople, they app('ar to have followed the courses of these rivers into the high- 
lying countiy round Kliokand and lladakhshan, where they separated, one por- 
tnm marching south, over the Hindu Kush into the valley of the Kabul, and 
Ihenco into the plains of India, and the other westwards towards what is 
_ - , now Merv and Eastern Persia. After the separa- 
tion, the once common Aryan speech developed on 
two different lines and became, on the one hand, the 
parent of the Indo-Aryan, and on the other hand, 
that of the Eranian (or, as it is often called, 
“ Iranian ”) family of languages.t As in the case of 
the Western Indo-Europeans, wherever these two 
Aryan families wandered, they found themselves in 
the presence of aboriginal populations, who wore 
(In veil hy the invaders into the mountainous tracts of their own country, 
or cl‘-(‘, and this m the majority of cases, were conquered and compelled to adopt 
an Aiyan spiioch N cverihelcss, as Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical chameter 
ol the Aiyaiis, w^ho had immigrate in comparatively small numbers, became so 
al<.('r(‘d, p.artly by intcraiixtuio with the numen'cally superior aboiigines and 
paitly ow'ing to climatio influences, that, anthropologically speaking, they have 
.i-_ . 1 ^ whom they arc connected by 


iMinian I 1,397,780 

219,780,650 
Tgtat, Arian i “ 
Snl)-fftiiiily ;221,178,43CJ 


eitlier 


(lei eloped into races alien to those of Europe, 
a relationship of language; just as, speaki 

T? 1 T ■‘■j 


„ _ „ speaking generally, the inhabitants of 

Soul Item Europe have spnmg from a stem which is not that of the Swedes or 
Eiiesl.iiiders Similarly, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindus 
are an altogether dilforen trace from the Teutons, whoso language is, nevertheless, 
related to Sanskrit, and the Persians of the present day show a far closer rosem- 
hlanei' to Orientals of other stocks than to the linguistically related fair com- 
plexioned sons of the sea-coasts of the north. 


Tlu' Eranian Branch. 

470 Wo li.ave left the Eranian branch of the Aryans in the hill country near 
Khokand and Badakhshan. Thence they spread eastwards and westwards. Those 


• No lompletely satiRfna,ory iiAmo has yet been fonnd to coonote tlio whole family of epoeohoB which I call 
ihove “ Tnilr) European ” '* Inilo-Cjem nnc, " Tndo-Tputoiuc,” “ Indo-Keltir," “ Indo-ClasBio," “ Japhetic, ’ 
“ Mediterranean,” and " Aryan *' have ail been sntji-esteil and aome, especially “ Tndo-Germanic/’ ere used at the 
im sent liny Soinitlimi!' may be said fci and ntotinst eath of these nWes I have selected “ Indo-Bnropean,” 
ns to ine the least objettionable Some wail known s. t jlars maintain that the word “ Aryan " was in the 
oupiml home of the Indo Europeans, and tlat m Kerope it has sunrived m Keltic languages in the Old Insh 
wmdofM, ajiniKP Thatma» be, but 1 know of nu reason for believing that the word was ever employed to 
Binnify the lndo*E,iropcan jfeuple as a whol It is a onvement word, and that is really all that can be said for 
its U81 ill tlie ndtul Btimo of “ Indo-Europpan ” 

f Mildly hptiikmff, as we employ the term “ Indo-Aryan,” we HhouW also call the other hnguiBtio family 
till Lrnio-\ryHn Tt ir, howovor, ahorter to ubo ‘ Kranicin ’ without the addition of “ Aryan/* and the use of 
tlio ^\oid wxW to no (onfuKion In the case of India it iS di 11 erent, for there are many Indian languages 
wlin K iKit Ai yan IToni'e, m order to connote the Aryan tangunges which developed m India, wo must use the 
Itrrn liido \i;\ ni 

X lu* Ly inian fignuw include not only the total of Table X. Tart II A, but also that of Part II B. 
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wLo migrated to the cast and ai*e now found in the 
Group I lotSfStoBU Pamirs, still speak Eiamaii languages, but, furtlicr 

cast, even in Yarkand, vv^c find tribes of ^^an build 
WcBteru (Forsian) « 20,748 oomplexion wbo ha VO adopted the Tartar speech 

Eastern . . .! 1,377,038 of tho nations who havo Conquered them in later 

TorAi,, Erunian ponods. We ma.y therefore take the Sai’iqol countiy 

Branoh . . 1 i,8tf7,786*!| as theeastom limit of the Eranian family ot languages 

at the present day. To the west and south the 
Eranians occupied Merv, tho whole of Persia, 
Af ghanistan , and Baluchistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern linut of Eranian 
speech may bo considered to coincide roughly with the River Indus, although a 
good deal of the country west of that river was once occupied by Indo-Aryans, 
and Indb- Aryan languages are still found there. It does not appear, however, 
that tho Eranians over occupied the country now known as Kahristan, or the 
Eaghman country between JCaliristan and the Eahul River. 

471. At tho earliest period for which wo have documentary evidence wo find p-rucaud 
Eranian divided into two not very different languages, commonly oalled the M'-'i*' 
Persic and Medic, though Persic and non-Persic would bo better names t 

47 2. Tho oldest form of the Persic language that wo are acquainted with ls tJio p^ rsi. oid 
Old Persian ** of tiio Achaomenides, of which tho best known example is lound in f’fihun 
one of tho versions of tho inscription of Darius I or Daray.ivahush {B G 522- 1B6) 
at Behistun. It was the olhcial language of the court oi Perscpolis, and as such 
was used over the whole of Eran, bemg employed not only in government 
documents, but also, inevitably, as a hngm franca between the inhabitants ot 
different provmces, much as llindostani is used m India at tho proseiiL day. 

The next stage of this Persic language which wo meet in a wiitten form is the 
“ Middle Persian ” or Pahlavi Parthiauj of the Sassamdes (third to seventh 
centuries A.D.), which boars much the same relationship to modern Persian that Poisim 
the Prakrit languages do to the modern Indo- Aryan vcrnaculais. Pinally, we liavc Pd-aiau 
modern Persian, which developed into a language of literatm-o and polite society, 
and thus became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture oL Arabic 
words, it has been on tho whole tho same language for a thousand years. 

Under Muhammadan domiuicai it became one of the great vehicles of Indian* 
literature, and some of the most famous Persian books, including the greatest 
lexicographical works, have been composed m India. It is nowhere a veruaouLir 
of that country, but is one of the languages of helles lettres amongst the educated 
Musalmans. Ab stated by Mr. Baines in the last Census Reiiort, In Bengal 
and Rangoon there are remnants of the old ruling families of J>clhi and 
Lucknow, in tho Punjab, traders and immigrants arc found, and ibe I’ciugcca 
from Aig^msiau , and in Bombay, horse-dealers and emigrants Irom Persia 
who have settled down m tho chief towns. Beyond these centres there is 
hardly any real Persian spoken, and a good deal oJ^ what is relumed os such is 
but the better sort of Urdu..” These, however, are not by any means the only 
people of Eranic origin who liavc made India their homo, temporarily or other- 
wise. In tho times of the Greek successors of Alexander the Groat and ot the 
Indo-Soythians who followed them, adherents of tho old Eranian sun worship 
entered India as missionaries. Together with tho elements of their rchgiou, 
they were adopted into tho ranks ot tho Brahmans themselves, and still survive 
as ^akadvlplya Brahmans. lu later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cult of Zarathustra settled in Western India, m order to avoid IsLimitic 
Xiorsocution in their native land. They are now represented by the llourislnug 
commumty of Parsees. In both cases, however, these immigrants have abandoned 
tlioir Eraman vernacular and at the present day speak language^ ol India 
The Persian of the Afghan ref ugees closely resembles the Badakhslii dialect ol 
that form of speech, and contains a number of Pashto words 

473. The group of dialects which are classed together uudei the uaiuo ol tho 
“ Medic *’ language was spoken in widely separated parts of Erdn. Media itself Modio. 

Iho £jrauiiiu figures iuolude not only tho total of Table X, Purl II A, l>uL ah > that of Part IIP 
t Th.0 clxaraotcnstic foatures o£ the “ Moclio** langaago wore, and arc, found not only m Alodiu, wliioLi 
ispondtA to the modern North*We 9 tQrii Persia and Kurdistan, t»ut aho in ii iota lai to the oa^t Tlioy aro, 

JOYor, characteriatie of the language of tho Avesta, which i'» East Eianuiu in origin Tiio ttini ALoUc is, 
ivor, a convenient on^as designating the tribe whioh was the niui>t uuuoitant politn lUy amongst tho^e wbo 
used tho uon-Persic language. At the same time it should bo cuiefuUy noted tiiat altliougli I lie Aw sta is wiitton 
III •• MadiUp" that is no nound for assuming that its birihplute was iP odia oi anywhoie m the ueiglilnnirbood 
This view is» it IS tiue, held by some sohoiars, but the quobtiou may nut be begged by tho wiuug ubu oi tho word 
Medio. 
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was in wliat is at the present time Western Persia, 
yet the Alcdic word for “ dot?,” airaKa which Hei )- 
dotus hcis prewnved to ns, can claim the word 
sprfp, spoken nowadays in distant Afj?hanistan, 
amongst ifcs descendants, but not the neighbouring 
Persian aoff In fact, the one lit,erary moiiu ncnt 
ot ancient Medio which we possess, the Ai'esta, had 
its homo, according to most authorities,* not in 
Media, but in East Eran The old<‘st parts of the 
Avesta probably date from about the sixtli century 
before our era, and although large portions of it 
belong to a period many centuries later, we liavc no 
documents to illustrate the medieeval Medic, as 


Ewt Eianian Pahlavi does for Persic. All that we have are the modern languages which 
langijBffea doped from it. These are the Ghalohah languages of the Pamirs, 

Pashto, Orrauri, Balooh, and a number of dialects (of which the best known 
IS Kurdish) spoken all over Persia proper, and beyond As the most important 
of these languages arc spoken in the eastern portion of the ancient Eran, they 
aro conveniently classed together under the name of the eastern group ot 
tlic Eraniaii languages * I shall commenoe to deal with them from the .south 
BaJoch 47 4 The home of the Balooh or BilOoh language is, as its name implies, Baluch - 

istan, but it extends considerably beyond the usually recognised limits of tliat 
province • To the east it reaches to the Indus, as far north as Dera Gliazi Kliau, 


although the country along the banks of that iriver is mainly inhabited by Indians 
whose language is either Lahnda or Smdhi Northwards it extends to near Quetta, 
or, say, the thiiticth degree of nortli latitude, and, as we go westwards it is lound 
even farther than this, up to.the valley of the Helm-'ind Wcstw.irds it extends 
to about the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude, and its southern honnd'irv is 
t he Arabian Sea Tins large tract of country is inhabited also by rinotlu r 
tribe, a non-Eranian one, the Brahms, who have a language ot their own 
Biahui is spoken in the central portion of Baluchistan, and separates Balooh 
into two clearly distinguished dialects, ”iz., Nort*hcrn Balooh and Sonthern and 

Western Baloch or Makrani EaeJi has minor sub- 
dialeots, but the main division into Northern Malbch 


and Makrani ' is suhioient for our present purpo‘<e Besides phonetical 
and grammatical diderences, the formei is much richer in words borrowed 
from India than the latter Asm Pashto, both dialects freely borrow Vrabic 
and Persian words The Baloohes, unlike their Afghan neighboui’s, have found 
dithcultu's in pronouncing certain of the Ai’abio letters, so that some of the 
nords taken from that language have been quaintly transformed 

Baloch has hut a small literature, most of which consists of folk songs, 
tales, ,iud tin' like, that hgae been collected by M r Dames and other scholars 
We have grammars and vocabulaiues of botli dialects, and several books ot the 
Bible have been translated into it For writing, both an adaptation of the Arab- 
Persian alphabet and the Roman character aro employed Of all the Eastern 
hiauian languages, Balooh is the one which has most conserved archaic forms 
Us consonantal system in some respects stands on the same stage as that 
of the Medueval Pahlavi. According to Professor Geiger, it still preserves 
uneh.inged letters which filtci'n hundred years ago had bi'gun to lose 
ihoir pronunciation in the language which is now modem Persian In its 
grammatical inflexions, also, several ancient forms arc preserved East of the 
Indus, Balochcs, still using ^.heir native tongue, aro foimd m some Native States 
as personal retainers and treasure-guards of the chiefs These are usually 
Makranis But few of the speakei's of Baloch have been recorded in the Census, 
most of them living outside the an ^ of enumeration 

475 Pashto is spoken in Britnb territory in the trans-Indus districts as far 
south as Dcra Ismail Khan. Northwaius it extends into the Yusuf zai eouiitry, 
Bajaur, Swat, and Buner, and ihrougb the Indus Kdhistan at least as far as the 
River Kandia, where the Indus turns to the south In the northern portion of 
Swat, Bunci, and the Kohistan, many ol the inhabitants speak in their homes 


* LhiH aaiuu EiUiU'in must be taken with the same i> ^eivaiiou as that with wkith Medic ie employed 
The minni dialects aie spoken not only in Centiul Persia, but c\eu in the fai north-west, on the shores of the 
CMpian 
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languages of Tndo-Aiyan origin, but Pashto is universal as a kind of lingua 
franca. In British territory its eastern boundary may be roughly taken as 
coinciding vrith the course of the Indus, although there are Pashto-speaking 
colonies in the Hasara district, and in il^walpindi it is spoken on both banks 
of the river. After entering the district of Dera Ismail !£ban the eastern 
boundfi^ gradually slopes away from the Indus, leaving the lower parts of the 
valley in possession of Lahnda, and some thirty miles south of the town of 
Chaudhwan it meets Baloch, and turns to the west. The southern, boundary 
passes south of Quetta and through Sherawak, till it is stop^d^ by the desert of 
Baltichistan. Thence it follows me eastern and northern Bmittf of the desert, 
with extensive colonies down the rivers which run south through the waste, 
to nearly the sixty-first degree of esast longitude. It then turns northwards up 
to about fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-weist. 
The northern boundary runs nearly due east up to the Hazara country, in 
which tract the inhabitants do not employ Pashto but either Persian or a 
language of Mongolian origin. Skirting the west, south, and east of the Hazara 
otrantry, and just avoiding the town of Ghazni, it finally goes northwards up to 
the Hindi! Kush. Ijeaving Kafiristan to its east and noHh, it roughly follows 
the Kabul Kiver up to Jalambad, whence it runs up the Kunar so as to include 
Bajaur and Swat already staled. In this irregularly shaped area the popula- 
tion is by no .means entirely Pashto^speaking. In British territory the Hindus 
speak liahnda, and in His Highness the Amir’s territory there is a great admix- 
ture of races, including Tajiks, Hazaras, Kiziibashls, and Kafirs, wht) speak the 
languages of the countries of their origin. Boughly speaking, wc may say that 
the country in which the majority of the population use Poshtd as their lan- 
guage is Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, the country to the west of the Indus 
&om its southward bond to Hera Ismail Khan, and a strip of Northern Baluchistan. 

If the identifications of the names are correct, Pashto speakers have 
occupied at least a portion of their present seat for more than two thousand five 
himdred years. They have been compared with the rraicrve^ of Herodotus, and 
with the JPaJethaa of the Vedas, while the andpvrai. of the Father of History are 
probably the same as the Afridis, or as they call themselves, the Aprldis. Their 
subsequent history does not concern us here, and it Will sufBice to recall the fact 
that they have several times invaded India, that numbers are now settled in 
that country, where they are known as Pathans (a corrupt form of Pashiana ” 
or ** Pakhtana ”), and mat Sher Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, was of Afghan 
origin. Another class of Afghans comes into India each autumn, and w'anders 
over the coimtiy during the cold weather, usually as pedlars and horse-dealers, 
but sometimes for loss reputable pursuits. 

Pashto has a literature of respectable size and possessing works of 
merit, which are written in a modification of the Arab-Persian alphabet. It 
bas received considerable attention from scholara both in India and in Europe. 
The rugged character of its sounds suits the nature of its speakers and of the 
mountmns which form their home, but they are most inharmonious to the 
somewhat fastidious oriental ear. Tradition tells us of the c£^licst hnguis- 
tio survey on record, in which a Grand Wazir brought to his King specimens 
of all the languages spoken on the earth ; hut the speoimen of Pashto consisted 
of the rattling of a stone in a pot. According to a well-known proycrli Arabic 
is science, Turk! is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, Hindustani is salt, hut 
' Pariito is the braying of an asst In s;pite of these unfavourable remarks, 
^ though harsh soimding, it is a strong, vinle language, which is capable of cx- 
* pressing any idea with neatness and acouracw. It is much less archaic in its 
gea^ral charaoteristics than Baloch, and has borrowed not only a good deal of 
its Vocabulary, but even part of its grammar from Indian sources. As a 
whole, it is a sizigxdarly homogeneous form of speech, although two dialects are 
recogxiised, a Nenth-Eastem or Pakhtd and a South-Westcin or Pashto They 
differ little except in pronunciation, of which the tuo names are good and 
typical examples of the respective ways of uttering the ^me word. Each has 
several tribal sub-dialecis, whi^ alro differ only in points of pronunciation. 
Nothing like the total number of Pashto speakers has been recorded in the 
census, which 'i^as necessarily confined to the sotthid British territory. 

476. Pai^td exhibits many points of connection with the Gbalcban languages 
of the Pamirs, but still more closely related to these last is the curious isolated 
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Ormuri. little speoch, Icnown as Ortnxui or Bargisia (tlie speech of Barak), which is 
the tongue of a few thousand people near Kanigoram in Waziristan, a locality 
outside the census area, ^ey have an impossible tradition that they^ came 
from Yaman in Arabia, and that their language was invented for them by a 
very old and learned man named ‘Umar Laban,’ some four hundred years 
asro. They claim to be descended from a certain Mir Barak, from whom one of 
the names of tbeir tribe and of their language is derived. There are a good 
many Ormurs settled in the Bahawalpur State, but they have all abandoned 
their own tongue. The language is certainly an East Eranian one, and de> 
serves more study than it has yet received. It does not appear to have any 
literature, but the Arab^Persian alphabet as adapted for Fashtd has been 
employed for writing it. 

oiiaiciiah 477. Ihc last of the East Eranian languages tp be mentioned here are those 

langnugM. ^hicli foTOi the so-oaHod Ghalchah group. They are aU spoken in or near the 
Pamirs, and are closely connected with each other. They are 'Wakhi, mokpn 
in Wakhan ; Shighni or Khugnl in Bhighnan and Boshan, with its dialect 
Sailq-qOH, spoken in the Taghdumbash Pamir and Sariqol ; Ishkashami, Sang- 
lichi or Zebakl, spoken in the country round the towns whose name it b^rs ; 
Munjanl or Mungl of Munjan, with its dialect Yudgh& ; and Yaghnobl, spoken 
some way to the north of the Pamirs round the h^id-waters 4>i the Zarafdian 
River. Of these, the only one which concerns us immediately is Thdgha or 
Lootkuhivrar, which has crossed the ridge of the Hindu Kush by the Borali 
Pass, and is spoken in the “ Ludkho ** Valley leading from that pass to ChitraL 
The othera are also heard in Ohitral and its neighbourhood, hut only in the 
mouths of visitors. None of them except Yiidgha seems to be vernacular in any 
territory immediately under British influence. Yddgha itself is very little 
known. Colonel Biddulph has mven us a short grammatical sketch and voca- 
bulary, which has been the founaation of all subsequent writings, till the Lin- 
guistic Survey put further materials at the disposal of enquirers. That it is a 
dialect of Munjani cannot ho doubted. To the philologist, the Ghalchah lan- 
guages are of importance They possess some grammatical forms in common with 
certain of the Indo^Aryan languages immediately to their south, and thus ap- 
pear to be one of the Hnks Connecting the latter with Eranian languages. The 
area in which Yudgha is a vernacular is beyond the census area, ^ and no 
speakers of it have been recorded. A few visitors who speak Munjanl and 
Wakhi appear in the tables. Their presence is, o! course, accidental. 

Tho Indo- Aryan Braiieh. 

478. As in the case of the Eranians, we have left the ancestors of the present 
Indo- Aryans in the hill country near Khokand and Badakhshau. Whilst the 
former wandered oastwai^s and westwards, the latter migrated towards the 
south. The reason for the parting of the ways is unknown to us. It may 
have been due to religious schisms, as some have urged ; or to tho establishment 
of a monarchioal system amongst the Eranians to which the Indo-Aiyans could 
not subscribe, as has been suggested by others ; or it may have had no imme- 
diate visible cause, and have been due simply to that irresistible tendency to 
advance in a given direction which we often notice in the case of nomadic 
tribes. All that is certain is that they did separate, and that most of the Indo- 
Indo-Atyan Aryans went southwards by the western passes of the Hindfl Kush and settled first 
TdiL what is now Eastern Afghanistan, .extending as far south as Harahvaiti, 

which corresponds to the Aracbosia of Strabo, or the country round the modem* 
Kandahar. Thence they advanced down the valley of the Kabul, and, as wa nil 
know, formed themselves into a nation in the Punjab. In the Punjab aam in 
Eastorfi Afghanistan their language ultimately arrived at that stage which we 
may conveniently designate a;^ Old Sanskrit. This was not a nomomeoQs 
tongue. It bad dialect All tho modem Indo-Aryan lanjpages of India 
proper can claim it, in some one or other of its dialects, as their parent. Clas- 
sical Sanskrit is also a literary development of one of them. 

SoeondAry 479. It is generally agreed that the great mass of the Indo- Aryans came south, 
above stated, by the voeitern passes of the Hindfl Kush. It is also voT^ prob- 
able tliat a smaller number of them entered from the head-wafers of the Oxna, 
fey the much more ^fficuH routes through Ohitral or through Gili^^t^cf 
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throtigh both. This theory is to some extent borne out by the present linguis* 
iic oonditions of this tract of country. In the Pamirs, where the Oxus takes 
ih) tisd, the lao^u^ is Eianian. To the south, in Kafiiistan, Laghman, 

Ohitral, and Gilgit, it is Indo* Aryan, but at the same time sliows points of con- 
necftkii with the Ghalehah languages of the Pamiro, which are not possessed by 
thelipeeohos descended from Old Sanskrit or by Old Sanskrit itself. It canN^-Saos 
hence hardly represent a wave of reflex migration from the Punjab. How far 
sooth this minor Indo- Aryan 'invasion extended it is impossible to say. Ifgn^s 
we may take language as a test, it oertainly got as far as Laghman to the east, 
and to the north of Swat and Buner, and traces of it are also found in Kashmir. 

Ill tlie last-named country it was met by a reflex wave from the south. 
Whether it actually penetrated into the 'Punjab itself is a question regarding 
which only guesses can be hazarded. On this point language offers us httle 
assistance. It must be admitted that tho theory hei'e put forwaid, that there 
was a seocndaiy Indo-Aiyan migration from the Pamirs, has not yet been 
thoroughly discussed by scholars, and that it is advanced here on purely linguis- 

tie grounds. To me pei^nally these seem to be the 
only available explanation of the state of affairs, 
and from them it follows that, as the languages 
spoken in the country south of the Pamirs have not 
come from the south, although Indo- Ar^ an, they are 
not derived from the Old Sanskrit which found its 
first homo in Eastern Afghanistan and the Punjab, 
but have had an independent development from a 
distinct but cognate form of speech. This being 
languages fall into two main groujis, the non- 
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The Non-Sanbkritio Indo-Aryan Languages. 

480. As explained above, this group of languages is only provisionally called 
non-Sanskritio, on tho ground that, although clearly Indo-Aryan, its speakers 
appear to have arrivm at their present seats from the north, and not to be 
colonists from the south, where that form of Indo-Aryan language which we 
call Sanskrit became developed. These languages have one striking peculiarity 
in tho conjugation of the verb, via., tliat the characteristic letter of tho 
infinitive mood is Ar. Thus “ to beat ” is in Veron K a^r pesmiHmJk, in Kalasha chamoterw 
Kafir iyei, in KhowS-r diA, in Shina ahidd^ki, and in Pasliai hanuk. The same 

letter occurs in tho infinitive of the Erauian 
Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs as in the Wakhi * 

chilgak, to desire, but does not appear in any of the 
Sanskritio Indo-Aryan languages. Ilierc are other 
points of connection with the Ghaloluih languages 
which it is not necessary to give here. It wiU 
suffice to compare the curious form isjsa for 
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54A26 


spa, our. THbse uon-Sanskritic languages iall 
into three groups, the Shina-Khowdr, tho Kafir, 
and tho KalAsba-Pashai. But few of the speakers 
*txe recorded in the census, the area of which does not extend beyond the settled 
British frontier. 

481. The ShlnA-lfhOwar group includes two languages, viz., Shind and siiinJi-Khs- 

Khdwar. Shina is the language of the Gilgit 
Valley, and of the Indus Valley from Paltistan to 
the River Tangir. It also extends to tho south-east 
of the last-named river, and occupies a large block 
of mountain country between Baltistan and the 
Valley of Ka^mir. It has sevcial well-defined 
dialects, the most important being Gilgiti of the 
Gilgit Valley. To the north-west of Gilgit another 
unnamed dialect is si)oken> and besides these we 
have AstOii of the Astor Valley, Ghilasl of the Indus 
Valky from near Astexr to the Tangir, and Gurezi of the Gutez Valley. Besides 
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this there are the dialeots of l&oee’wltcHai the Bftltis call Brokp&s, or TTi^tepde ro, 
These are the Brokpi of Bias, which differs little from Qurfiasi, the of 

Skardu which is the same as Asturl, and the carious isolated coloi^ 
spoken near the ^utier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brolqpa 
of Dah and Uanu. This dialect differs so widdy from that of the other .4wo 
BrokpSs, that the respective speakers are unintelligiUe to each 'oih^^^jlbd 
have to use Balti as a lingu'i frcnwa, Shinft has been written hj 

several authorities, of whom the best known* are the late Br. Lditimr. 
Ck>lonel Biddulph. The Dah Hanu dialect has bemi described by Bhaw> ' 

Dard. tiurez people call themselves *' Dards,'* and this mane is by some extaai^ 
to apply to Shina generally, or even to aU the non-Sanskritic Indo^Ai^jl^i 
languages. ' “ ' 

KhdifAr. 482. Khuwar is the language of Ohitral and of a part of Yasin.. Tt is some* 

times called Ghatmrl, usually pronounced Ohitrsli by Eurojpeans, or idlMyA. 
It extends down the Chitral Biver as far as Drosh and is bounded oji^e 
north by the Hindu Kush. No dialects have been recorded. Leitner> Bid* 
dulph, and O’Brien are our prindinl authorities for this language; , The hdme 
of KhOwar lies outside the census area. 
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483. West of the Chitral country lies the mountainous tract knowA as 
Kafiristan, the land of the Unbeliever. There is no wch language as Kafiri, thoii^h 
it has often been written about.* The country is divide up into a number of 
tribal languages. Four of these, Bashgali, Wai, Veron, and Ariikun, 
classed together in the Kafir group. The Bash^ Biver takes its rise in the 
southern face of the Hindu Kush, and joins the Ohitral Biv^ near Narsat. 
Its valley is the home of the Bashgali Kafir language, which is the speech of 
the Siah Push Kafirs generally. ^ the tribes who wear the dark-ooloured 
raiment seem at once to understand each other, and to be able to oonveree 
fluently and without hesitation. We have a grammar of this interesticg 
language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

481. The Sufed Push (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-cai^ 
of Kafiristan, and consist (ff three tribes, the Wai, the Prosun or Veron, and 
the Ashkund. The language spoken by the Wai is closely connected with 
Bashgali. It is spoken on the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which takes 
its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the Wozgal (in whose 
valley Wasin Yen is spoken), enters the Kunar near Asmar. The PrSsuns 
inhabit an inaccessible valley in the heart of the country to the west of the 
Bashgal area. Their language is called Wasifi Veri or Veron, and differs widely 
from Bashgali, its speakers being mutually unintelligible to each other. The 
remaining language, Ashkund, or the language of the * Bare Mountain,’ is 
spoken to the south'west of the tract inhabiW by the Prasuns. We knew 
nothing about it except its name, its locality, and the fact that it is 4k0^' 
understood by other Kafirs. It is hence placed only provisionally in tiiia group* ^ 
All the speakers of this ^up inhabit countries outinde the c^osus area, — mCit' 
of them, indeed, are subjects of His Highness the Amir eff Afghanistan. 

485. The KaUshfi-Pashai group includes Kalasha, Qawar-bati, and Pafiiat 
The Kalasha Kafirs inhabit the Ddfib between the Bashgal and CMtral BivesSr 
They are not '* Kafirs” in the stridb sense of the word, as they have adt^pt^ 
the Musahnan religion, and are subject to the OhitraBs, althou^ the Bashgifa 
claim thorn as sLaves. Previous to the languistic Survey, our only authi»ity 
regarding this tribe was contained in the works of Dr, Leitner. iKiwer down 
the Chitral Biver, at its junction with the Bariigal, in and about the country 
of Narsat, dwell the Qawars, who also have a langu^^<ff their own, known 
as Gawar*bati, or Gawar-speech, of which a vooabuillvyv^ given by Oolong 
Biddulph undar the name of Narisati. Still lower ^own, .on- the right bemk 
of the Ohitral, Which In^ now become the Kunar, dvnfil the Paahai. The (ndy 


Paihu* of the Ohitral, Which In^ now become the Kunar, dwpU the Paahai. The (h^ 
information which up to the present time has been avaflahle regardix^ tinar 
language has been basm on slmri; fists of words by Barnes and Leech. Paihai, 
Laghmiini, proixjrly Speaking, is jSpewh of the Dehgans of Laghman and of the oounhy 
Dthg&ui. to the east of it as far as the Kunar. It is also called Laghmanl, from thU 
tract where it is spoken (tiie abode of the Lamhagai of Ptefiemy)' and Dfibgiifii 
because most of ifei spiers belong to th e Dohgfin The bonnlfflj^ 

* One mgpnionR gMilninui hftt ewa S apedmeo of but oa «aua|i»tioa it wm 

Amasultt Kafir of South AfrlcH ’ ‘ ‘ 
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of tiio language aa*e fididl to be, loughly, on l^e west the Laghmaa BiTor, on 
the hound^ of &e K&fiis, on the east the Kunar Biver, and <m tho 
soni^ihe Kabul although the riyerain Tillages on the left bank of 

the’ Kabul Fashi&. It has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and 

a ^faeafietn* Gnis language, the most western outpost of Indo- Aryan spee^ 
hi-ibua )E^ken in the hea^ of Afghanistan, and is of more than ordiWy interest 
beHh' lo eHmoloj^sts and philologists. It is fully dealt with in the Linguistic 
The le^^iuges of this group form a connecting link between the 
KlilF and Ghitral languages, end the Sanskritic langua^ of the Indus 
IfciSiliafehi and the northern Fimjab. The further soi^ they go, the more 
soiipKleof ngreeixmt with the Sanmitae laijguagw are exhibited by them, though 
tenaciously cling to their typical infinitiye in b. Padiai shows most Sans- 
kpoe inhueace, while Ihe most northern, Kalai^, on the other hand, has points 
in^htttnmon with KhOw&r which rdse wanti^ in the otiier members of the group. 
Qaiieardiati occupies an intermedia^ portion. All the speakers of this group 
iiliibfb countries outside the census area. 

. 'iMone of these languages are writteu or haro any literature. The Boman 
a^^bshet hae been used of late in transcanbing them, though natives, when it 
li moeBsary to write any jrausage in them, more usually adopt the Arab-Fmrilan 
^j^iahet as adapted to Fariitd. No poriaons of the Bible have as yet been 
tranalated into any of them. 

4? * 

Thb Sanskbitic Ikdo-Abyab Lamoxtagbs. 

486. Betuming to the immigration of the Indo- Aryans through the Kabul 
Valley frmn the w^, we are not to suppose that it all took place at once. 

Bveiy probability le^ us to imagine it as a gradual affair extending over Tiie gradual 
many hundred years. IVe see traces of this in the Vedas themselves. If pro- iminigratioii 
fessor HiUebrandt is right in his conclusion, the tribe over which King BivudSsa 
ruled inhabited Arachosia («.e., Kandahar), while under his descen<^t Sudds 
its members are found on the Indus, and have already turned into legend the 
martial exploits ' of his ancestor. This is a thing for which generations arc 
Ye<|uired. It will readily be understood, therefore, that at tho earliest period of 
Wfmkh we have any cognisance the Punjab was in the possession of a number 
of Indo- Aryan tribes, not neoessarily on good terms with each other, and some- 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tribe came from the* west or, 
posribly, fibm the north, it pushed the older settlers before it. 

* 4b7. The earliest documents which we possess to illustrate tho language used EarhoKt 
by the Indo- Aryans of this period are oontamed in the Vedas. The hymns which documented 
form this ooUcotion were composed at widely different times and in widely 
differmt localities, some in Aradhoria and some in the country near the Jamna, 
but owing to thoir having undergone a propess of editing by those who compiled 
them into their present arrangement, th^ now show few easily recognisable Evidonce of 
traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it is true, have been made to discover 
sttdi, but for our present purposes mey are of small importance compared 
with the fact that dialeots appear to be mentioned in the hymns as in actual 
'mdktenoe. ^ ^ 

488. While it is impossible* to discriminate between each consecutive wave 
tixese migrations, it is eai^ to ^tinguish between the earliest and the latest. 

Mxtfe than tweniy years ago i)r. Hoeriile suggested tiiat the evidence of the 
modem vemaoumrs of India justified the idea of tiiere having been two Indo- Th«orj of 
Axyan invasioiis of India, one preceding the other, by tribes speaking different ]Xr”m*lgm- 
Wt closely ooameqted lanpuag^ It is immaterial whether we arc to look ujion tions 
wtJb Btate of affairs as two mvarions, or as the earlier and later invasions ot a 
ebries extending ovei? a long p€ri(^ of time. The result is the same in both 
mufSBri Tlie earli^ comers spoke one dialect, and the now comers another. 

1^, Hoemle, however, went further. He looked upon tho second invaders as 
mUming the Punjab like a wedge, into the heart of a Country already occupied 
.like first immigrants, and forcing the latter outwards in three directions, to 
east, to the south, and backwards to tho west. His suggestion was founded 
facts which he had observed in his inquiries into the mutual relation- 
sbipe of the modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and it has been strongly confirmed 
by subsequent invCatigatimis, which have also tended to show that the speakers 
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of the language of the earliw iunuigration were drireii to the noarthi w well 
as to the oas£, west, and south. In the Yedas themselves we have reec^iBds'of 
wars between King Sudfis, whose kingdom lay to the west, on .the li^UB and 
the^ Bharatas, agtd|ist the Faros, an Aryan tribe whioh his poet' nailed 
mfidhravdcht «.e., speaking a barbaric tongue,* far to his east in the neighbour- 
hood of the ftavi and the Jamna ; and the contest between the rival pri^-poets 
of the Sarasvatl and of the Indus forms one of the best ^own episodes c^ that 
ooUeotion. Similarly, the groat war of the Mahibharata, between the Kuius and 
the Fanohalas, gives us hints of value. Since Lassen’s time it has been recog- 
nised that the hitter were older settlers than the fonner, and it is an intereStnig 
fact that some of their most important allios came from the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, and others from the Magadha in the distant east, wlme their chief 
helpers, the Fandavas, were a mountain tribe, who practised polyandry and were 
on friendly terms wltb other clans which dwelt in the Himalayas. Nay, Lassen 
goes even further, and maintains that so long had the Fanchalas preceded the 
Kurus that their complexion had been alter^ by the Indian climate, and '’that 
thus the war was really one between a dark and a fair-complexioned race. 
Mahabharata itself, which many scholars maintain was originally composed in 
the interests of the Kurus, calls tribes settled on the Indus, which were un- 
doubtedly Aryan, by the opprobrious name of ** Mleohchha,” thus denying to 
them even their comm<»i Aryanhood. Many other similar items could be taken 
from the same work did space permit. 

Route of later 489.* The question next arises as to the route by which ibis later Indo-Aiyan 

immigration, invasion entered India. This it is impossible, with our present knowledge, to 
answer with any degree of certainty. We may but deal with probabilities; 
They can only have entered the Funjab from the west, the north, or the north- 
east. The north-west was barred by the difficult nature of the country (ibe 
modern Kafiristan), and no one will suggest that they came from the south or 
east. As regards the western route, they could hardly, if the theory is correct, 
have used that, for it was already barred by tribes of the oarhor immigrants 
who occupied the Kabul and Indus VaUeys. A glance at the map wiU show 
that, the only probable route from the north-east was down the valley of the 
*Jhelum, for the rivers more to the east take their rise in the inhospitable 
country south of Ladakh, and an immigration al(mg any of their courses would 
imply that the tribes came through that couutiy, even if they succeeded in 
surmounting the difficult pass^ which separate it from the northern Fimjab. 
No one has suggested that jjadakh was ever inhabited by Aryans. This hill 
country between Ladakh and the plains of the Funjab is now filled with people 
who speak languages belonging to the group connected with the later invaBion, 
so that wo must assume that it was populated from the south. ^ If they came' 
down the Jhelum, they must haye come through Kadimir, which is not likely, 
for, as will be subsequently ^own, Kashmir and the Jhelum Valley are at the 
present day strongholds of speeches connected with the older invasion, forced 
northwards by the expansion of the new comers. There remains the route from 
the north. That means that the later comers mitered the Funjab through the 
Gilgit and Ghitral coimtry, and thence through Swat and Bajaur.* Now, it is 
just here that the barrier of languages connected with the earlier invadon k' 
weakest. The hiU country between the Kunar and the Indus, as fax north as 
Hrosh, is inhabited by a mixed population at the present day. Some of them 
are modern imm^rants from Afghanistan and speak Pashto, whioh has also 
been largely adopted by the original inhabitants. But some of these tribes 
still retain a language (Kohistaaiii) which, while in the main belonging to the 
carHor invasion, also shows signs of contact with the later one. At the aann 
time, in the same hills, there wander the Gajars, whose language is one of the 
later stock. Immedhitely to their north and west are the lai^uages wMoh 1 
have chased as non*Sanskritic. It is therefore probable (I do not go tother 
than this) that the latcr'jhiyaders entered the Funjab through the Swat Kohistftn, 
and, if this is the oase/^ihi^ Would be of the same tribe as the ancestors of thdae 
who now speak the non-Simskritio languages, and would have represented tiie 
advance guard of these immigrants, who reached the Punjab which they found 
already settled by Indo- Aryans from the wed speaking a closeily cognate tesmue. 
Thcnco they forced their way to the Eastern Punjab, which they wrested nom 

* So tranaktod by PtofoMor Hilto to uad t . See BigrSda, tU, 8; 18. 
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the first comers* who remained surrounding them on all sides. Their language 
became one c£ the various old dialects of the Punjab, from some or all of which 
in course of time developed ancient Sanskrit. It must, however, be freely 
admitted that the modem non>Sanskritic Indo-Aryan languages show few 
traces * of special connection with any particular group of the Sanskritio ones. 

They are no nearer to what we may for shortness call the latep languages 
than they are to the earlier ones. This can be explained by the existence in 
later j^riods of Glassical Sanskrit which for some thirty centuries has exorcised 
a dominating influence over aU the Indo>Aryan vernaculars of India proper. 

490. It is reasonable to suppose that the tribes which composed this later The “ Middle- 
invarion (wherever they came mom) shquM have expanded as time went on, ” 
and should have thrust outwards in each direction the members of the earlier * 
kusomers. In. mediseval Sanskrit geography we find one tract of country continu- 
ally , referred to as the true, pure, h<nne of the Indo* Aryan people. The name 

? ivsn to it, or “ Hiddle>land/' is noteworthy in this connection, 

t extmded from the Himalaya on the north to the Vindhya Hills on the 
south, and from wl^t is now Siriiind (properly * Sabrind ’) on the west to the 
confluenoe of the Ganges and the Janma on the east. According to legend, from 
end to end of this Middle^land, there ran, unseen to men, the holy stream of 
the SaraswatV on whose banks, in Vedic times, was the principal scat of the 
later invaders. Now, the modem Sanskritic Indo-Aryan vernaculars fall at tnnor and 
once into two main families, one spoken in a compact tract of country almost 
exactly corresponding to this ancient Madhyadeia, and the other surrofinding it famiiira 
in three-quarters of a <nrcle, commencing in Kashmir and running through the 
Westem Punjab, Sind, the MarathS. country. Central India, Orissa, Bibar, 

Bengal, and Assam. Gujarat we know to have been conquered from Mathura 
(which was in MadhyadS4a)t and this is the only part of India in which we 
find at the present day that the inner family has hurst through the retaining 
wall of the outer one. 

491. Between these two families of languages there is a remarkable series of Comparison 
antithetic facts. In pronundatiou they are sharply opposed; each has prc" PhoMtwT 
ferences which vrijl at once occur to every philologist. The most remarkable 
difi?erence is in the treatment ci the sibilants, which has existed since the time 
of Herodotus. The inner family hardens them; every sibilant is pronoimoed 
as a hard dental «. The outer languages (like those of the Eranian branch) seem, 
almost without exception, to he tmable to pronounce an a clearly. In Persia 
the Greeks found an a pronoimoed as A or even dropped altogether. The repre- 
sentation of the Biver Sindhu by “ Indus ” is a familiar example. So, in 
the famih'ar kds becomes kohu. In the cast the old Prakrit grammarians 
found a softened to a*. At the present day we find the same shibboleth of 
nationality ; in Bengal and part of the Maratha country a is weakened to sh, 
and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is softened till its pronunciation approaches 
that of a Gterman oh. On the other hand, on the North-Western Frontier and 
in Kashmir, it has become on h, pure and simple. 

492. In the declensionjif nouns there are also differences. The inner family is, Declension, 
in the main, a set of langnages which are in the analytic stage. The original 
inflections have mostly msappeared, and grammarioal needs are supplied by the 
addition of auxiliary words whidh have not yet become parts of the main Wbrds 
to vrhich they are attached, l^amiliar examples are the case suffixes, kd, kd, se, 
etc., of Hindi, 'ihe languages of the outer family have gone a stage further 
in linguistio evohitiah. They were once, in their old Sanskrit form, synthetic ; 
then mey passed thremgh an analytio stag&r-eomo are only passing out of that 
stage now, and are, Hke Sindhi and Kariimlri, so to speak, caught in the act, — 
and have again beccone synthetic by the incorporation of the auxiliary words, 
used in the analyrio stage, with ihe main words to which they are attached. The 
Bengali termination cf the genitive, #r, is a good example. 

408. The conjugation of ihe verb offers very similar peoub'arities. Here, how- ConingaUaa 
ever, it is necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking, two tenses and 
three participles of Old Sanskrit 'have survived to modem times. These are 
the present and the future tenses and the present active and past and future 
posrive participle^. The Old Sanskrit past tense has disappeared altogether. 

The present tense has survived in every modem language, and, allowing for 


• jxowev&p, the remarks on Lahndiii 
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phonetio growth, isthe^Bjne in form everywhere, although <its meaning has 
frequently changed; for instance, in Eldshimri it has become a fotupe indioa> 
tire and in Hindi a present subjunctive. ‘The old future has survived, bnoct only 
liere and there, and principally in Western India. Most of the modfflfn lan- 
guages use instead a periphrasis based on the old Sanskrit future participle pes- 
sivo, and w^n wish to say “ I shall strike,*’ their speakers really say, with- 
out knowing it, ** it is to bo struck by me.” Ilie original past tense has univer- 
sally disapjpeared, and all the modem l^goa 
penphrastio form based on the old past p 
“ I struck him,” they all, without exoepti 
Here it is that we see the great contrast in 
the inner and the outer families. It will be noticed that in the tenses formed 
from passive participles, the subject of the verb, “I,” has been. put into the 
ablative, or, as it is m these oiroumstanoes called, the agent ease. ** I ’Alliaa 
become “ by me.” Now in Old Sanskrit “ by me ” could be represented in two 
ways.* We could either say mayd, which a separate distinot word, or wo 
ooidd employ the syllable me, whiob oould not stand by itself, but oould only 
be attached ench'ticaUy to a preceding word. In just the same way there was 
a two-fold series of enclitio and non-enolitio ' forms for the other personal pro- 
nouns, and for all in both numbers. These enclitic pronouns .are familiar to 
Europeans In Latin, ‘‘give to me” was “ date»mihi,” in Italian it is 
“ datemi,” in which the mi is an enclitio pronoun. Similarly we have on 
enclitio pronoun when Mr. Punch makes a tipsy man say “ gimme ” for “ give 
mo.” Now the modem Indo- Aryan languages show most clearly that the Outer 
family is derived from a dialect or dialects of Old Sanskrit which freely used 
these enclitic pronouns with passive partioiples, while the Inner family is descended 
Irom a dialect or dialects which did not use them at all in such oases. "The 
result is that in the Inner family the bare parrioiples are used for every person 
without change of form, — mdrd means alike “ I struck,” “ thou struokes^” 
“ he struck,” “ we struck,” “ you struck,” and “ they strack,” — while in the Outer 
family, the enclitio pronouns have become permanently fixed to the root, and 
have developed into personal, terminaticxns like what wo have in Latin or Greek. 

* In flicae languages “ I struck,” ^ thou struckest,” “ he struck,” and so on, are 
all different words, each of which tells by its termination who tho striker was. 
This important distinction is at the botmm ef the altogether different appear* 
anoes whioh the two families present. The*grammar of each of the Inner ones 
can be written on a few leaves, while, in order to acquire an acquaintance with 
one of the Outer, page after pago of more or less complicated deolensions and 
conjugations must be mastered. 

Limito of 494. The limits of these two families may be defined as follows : — The Inner 

liiuor faiuily. 

is bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the west by, roughly 
speaking, the Jhdum, and on the by the degree of longitude wmch i>asses 
through Benares. The western and eastern boundaries are very wide, and in- 
clude a good deal of debateable ground in which the two families meet and over- 
lap. If these limits are narrowed so as to indUde only the purer language of the 
Inner family, tha western boundary must be placed at about the meridian of 
Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian of Allahabad in 
the United Provinces. Between Sirhind and the Jhelum th§ language is 
Panjabi, which contains many unrecorded forii^ incxeadng as w'ego westwairis, 
for which the only explohation is that to the west Sirhind, or, we may say, to 
the west of the Sarasvati, tiie country was origipally inh^t^ by tribes belong- 
ing to tho Outer family, who were conquers and abscwl^ by mmnbers of the 
Inner one, whose language gmdimBy super^ed theirs, just as HindSstSxd is 
now gradually superseding ^ninjabt Panjabi is <me of the Inner languages, 
but it contains many forms which can only have survived (if th^ were not im- 
ported) from an original Outer dialect. Between Allahabad ana Benares, or, in 
other words, in Oiidh, ^glmlkhand, and the Chhattisgarh country, the bngutige 
is Eastern Hindi, whioh is an intermediate form of speech, possessing ‘the 
oharaciciistlcs of both families. To the south, the boundary of the Inner msmly 
is well defined and may 1># roughly taken as corresponding to the southern 

* Sanskrit ocholara will recog*)M> ihw is not literally trne, aa aacogrdlng to the gtanunanaiu!, endiiie 

belonged to the dative genitive, imttothe inEtrumonlal Thqr alao reecraiae tlwt^efilW to the 

mten bango of cone forma whieh ivroM at an eai^ *tnga in the linguutie loatoiT of loma, Oui' fwih I| on 
unportanLo. Compare Piechel in ZDHG XSSXw p. 71A ' * 


m its pmee a simuav 
afticiple passive. Instead of saying 
on, say “ he (was) struck by Hia” 
the ti^tment of the verb between 
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watershed of the Nerhudda lliver On the west, the family merges into the 
Outer Siudhi through liaj^Asthmi, and into lAihinhi (al-o Oulor) through 
Panjabi As stated above, it has burst through the retaining wall of exterior 
languages and reached the sea m Gujarat 'I'he remaimng Sanskritic Indo- 
Vryan languages belong to the Outer family 

496. Taking the Sanskri tic Indo- \ryan langiuiges»isa whole, they lall into thcRp^uUini 
following groups : — A North-Western, a Southern, and Ea,stern (bidonging to 
Outer family) ; a Mediate (inteTmediati* lietween the two familu's), and a West- SAOBklltK 
em and a Northern (belonging to the Inner family). Wc thus arrive at the 
follbwing list of languages : — 

Population rotuiiiing it 

A,— — 


I North-Western Group — 





7,352,305 

1 Kashmiri 



• 

1,007,967 


2. Kolustam 

• 



36 


3.' Lahnda . . 

e 

• 

• 

8,S87,917 


4. Sindhi 


• 

• 

•i,006,3'>5 


II Southern Group — 





18,217,899 

5 Marathi 

e 

• 


18,237,890 


HI Eastern Group — 





90,242,167* 

Oiiya 

e 

» 

A 

9,687,1.20 


7. Rihacl 

• 

a 

a 

31,579,841* 


S Bengali 



. 

41,h21,()18 


9 ABsamose 

• 

• 

• 

1,350,846 


•lidermedtafe — 





' 

IV Mediate Group— 





22,136,.358* 

10 Eastern Hindi 

e 

• 

• 

22,136,358* 


Janet — 






V Wostem Gioup — 





78,632,099*^ 

11 Western Hindi, 

« 

• 

• 

40,714,925* 


12 Rcija4hani 

• 

• 

• 

10,917,712 


13 Gnjnati 

m 

* 

• 

9,n28,501t 


1 1 P.injabi 

• 

1 

• 

17,070,961 


VI Northeiu (iioup— 





3,124,681 

15 Western Pahaii 

e 

m 

• 

1,710,029 


10 Central Pahari. 

• 

• 

* 

1,270,931 


17. Eastern Pahaii . 

• 

« 

• 

113,721 



Total 


219,725,509 


Of the above, Marathi and Eastern Hindi are groups of dialects, not of 
langu‘ige=! The languages of the Northern group are merely, each of them, also 
a group ot dialects Western Puhari means the dialects spoken in the lulls 
north of the Pun]ab, such as Chambiali, Kuluhi, and Sirinaiiri 'Fhey au> 
many in number Central Pahari includes the lull dialects spoktm round Nairn 
Tal and Mussobrio They are Garb wall, Jaunsari, and Kuinauni Eastern 
J'aharl 18 what IS more commonly cillod Naipah J’he ntmes are, those used 
at th last census J By adding to tlic above 716 persons who have returned 
themselves as speaking Sanskrit, we arrive at 219,726,225 as the total number 
of speakers of the Sanskritic sub-branch of the Indo- Vryan vernaculars 

496. As stated above, the earliest spcoimons of the, actual Aryan vernaculars Oevpiopment 
of India are to ho found in the hymns of the, Kig Veda. Most of those hymns 

were undoubtedly originally composed in the actual spoken language of their ipnraruUrs 
authors, a natural, unartihoial language, as compared with the, more artificial 
language subsequently developed in Brahmanical schools and called Classical 
Sanskrit. Although they have been edited, so as to ohseure dialectic peculi- 
arities, by the Krahmans who compiled them into ope collection, Iheso hymns 
furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the house-language of the earliest 
Aryan inhabitants of India 

497. Erom the inscriptions of Asoka (circ. 250 B.C.) and Irom tho writings ol 
the grammarian Putanjali "(circ. 150 B.C ), we learn tliat b\ the third century 
before our era an Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the north 

* IhoBti figurcg Jo not ugief) with thuHO given in the tublen For cxpliiii itions of the dutiopant lok, soe the 
separate langnagos 

t Jhetie figaros inolade tho BhiL dialects and KliAndCsl 

j Much of the abot% is taken from Dr Hoornle’e A»inuttl Adiiiess made to the Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal in 
the year 1808 The poiiion of that addiess regarding tho languages of India was based on notes furnished hv 
me (as Dr. Uoerule hunaelf •tabes)^ and henoo 1 have had no hositalion lu qaoting him without the use o£ inveited 
commasi 
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Trimaiy 

Prakrit 


Secondary 

IVaknts 

TtMti.iry 

PrukutH 

IJoidci line 
oiuh 

htn^o 


ChcU«i< Uri'i- 
ll<h of 
Pi 1 mill j 
Piiiki i( 

Cli.ir.ictorxs* 
ii( M of 

i'K 011(1 illy 

Pi iikrit 
Chaiai UiiB- 
tu B of 
Toiti.iry 
Piakrit 


1 h lie 1 b ot 
fcx « oiidaiy 
Prukrit 


Pall bi.i;^ 


SLirc ol 

Piakiit pitr 

LjL€Utni.e 


Prakrit in 
hlerutuio 


of India, which had gradually ' developed from the ancient vernaculars spoken 
(luiing the period in which the Vedic liymns woic composed, and which was the 
ordinary language of mutual intercourse Parallel with it, the so-called Classical 
Sanskrit liad developed under the influence of the Brahmans from one of theso 
dialects as a secondary language, and aoliieved a position much the same as that 
of the Latin of the Middle .Ages Por centuries the Aryan vernacular language 
of India has been called Prakrit, prdkrita, ».<?., the natural, unartiflcial, language, 
as opposed to ^nsknt, mmakrita, the polished, artilieial, language From this 
definition of the term “ Prakrit,” it follows that the vernacular dialects of the 
Iienod of the Vedic hymns, as compared with the comparatively artificial acms- 
krita language of these hymns as they have been preserved by the Brahmans 
Avho compiled them, were essentially Prakrits, and as such th^ may be called 
the Vrimary Prakrit of India The vernaculars which developed from them 
and which continued developing, alongside of the Sanskrit whose groivth was 
arrested by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, until they became the 
molern Sanskritic Indo- Aryan vernaculars, may be called the Secondary 
Vrakrits ; wliilo the final development, these modern vernaculars themselves, as 
they liave existed for the past nine hundred years, may be called Tertiary 
Prakrhls It is with these Tertiary Prakrits that we are immediately concerned. 

It stands to reason that no distinct border line can be drawn between the 
Primary Prakrit (or Prakrits)* and the Secondary Prakrits, or between the 
Secondary Pr«iknts and the Tertiary. Wo have no positive information regard- 
ing the mrliest condition of the Secondary Prakrits. They appear to us first in 
their vigorous youth in the Asoka inscriptions. We know, on the oUier hand, 
that the change from the Secondary Prakrits to the Tertiary ones was, as might 
ho cxiiectcd, so gradual that, at or about the approximate border line, it is impos- 
sible to state whether the hinguage belongs to the Secondary or Tertiary st^c. 
At tlio same time there is no difficulty in recognising the main distinctive pecu- 
liarities of each group. In the primary stage the language is synthetic and has 
no objection to harsh combinations of consonants. In the secondary stage the 
language is still synthetic, hut diphthongs and harsh combinations of consonants 
are esehewed, so much so that, in its latest artificial literary developments, it 
•arrives at a condition of almost absolute fluidity, becoming a mere collection of 
vowels hanging for supiwrt on an occasional consonant. This weakness brought 
its own Nemesis, and m the Tertiary stage we find the hiatus of contiguous vowels 
abolished by the creation of new diphthongs, declensional and conjugational ter- 
minations, consistiiig merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of language 
a]>i)earing, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to combinations 
ol C''iison<ints under now forms, which throe thousand years ago had existed, but 
AvJiieli two thousand years of attrition hivl worn away. Nay more, in some of 
I lie modern vernaculars, mainly those which I have called the “Outer” ones, 
n o see the analytic form of language again disappearing, and being replaced by 
a new synthetic form of language, similar in its course of development to that of 
ihc Indo-European TJraprache of the pastoral tribes on the shori of the Caspian. 

4i90 As to whether the very earliest foim of the Secondary Prakrit language 
liad any dialects we arc not in a position to say positively, but, as we know that 
lluM’c uero dialects in the Vodic times, there is every reason to believe that it 
jiossessed them too It covered a wide extent of country, from the Indus to the 
Ivosi, ’ind it would he surprising if there were no local variations of speech. More- 
ovei-, tu o hundred and fifty yeaxs before Christ, wo find the edicts of Asoka 
written in this language, aud here we see that the then existing Aryan vernacular 
< if India did contain at least two main dialects, a Western and an Eastern Prakrit. 
The particular stage ol their development at which the Secondary Prakrit had by 
lliis time arrived, was crystallised by the influence of Buddhism, which used it 
for its sacred books It is now known as the Pali language. As a vernacular 
it, liowever, continued its course of dcA olopment, and, in later stages, in various 
dialects, is knou u as the Prakrit par excellence. When we talk of Prakrits, we 
nsu<illy moan this later stage of the Secomlaiy Prakrits, when they had developed 
beyond the stage of Pali, and before they had arrived at the analytic stage of the 
modem Tndo-Ayran vernaculars. 

These Prakrits became, in lat<3r times and under the influence of religious 

* It IB quilo lerluiB tnal, even duniig the Vedic poiiod, Ihu venial. altiiB in actual ubc already contained many 
wordB in the buiuo of development ua Pali* wluch is a Su^ouJary Prakrit. 
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and political causes, the subject of literary study. Poems and religious works 
were written in them, and they were freely used in the drama. We have gram- 
mars of them written hy contemporSiries or by men wlio lived only a short time 
after they had become dead languages. It may be taken tis a convenient date 
for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages by, in round 
numbers, 1000 A.P. All that we know about them is founded on the literature 
in which they have survived, and in the grammars written to illustrate that 
literature. Unfortunately we cannot accept tliis literature as illustrating the 
actual vernaculars on which it was founded. To adapt them to liteniry purposes 
the writers altered them in important parliculars, omitting what they considercd 
vulgar, reducing wild luxuriance to classical uniformity, and thus creating alto- 
gether artificial products suited for that artifi^cial literature which has <*yer been 
so popular in India. These literary Prakrits cannot, therefore, be considered as 
representing the actual speech of the people at any epoch, allhough they are 
based upon it, and a veil is drawn by them between us and it which it is not 
always easy to lift. We are able, however, to distinguish (as in the Asoka In- 
scriptions) that there was a Western Prakrit and an Eastern Pmkrit, each pos- 

sessing distinctly marked characteristic. The principal form of the Westeni i;„Btorn 
was called Savvasent, the language of Surasena or the middle Gangetic Uoab I’laknt 
and its neighbourhood, and of the Eastem, JHiigadM or the language ot Magadha, 
the present South Eihar. Pciween these two, there was a kind of ncutial 
ground, the language of which was colled Ardha-Magadhi, or Hair-Magadhi, 
which partook of the nature of both languages. Us western boundaiy was 
somewhere near the present Allahabad, but wo cannot say^ cerisiinly how far 
east it extended. According to tradition, it was the language in which Mahavira, 
the Jain apostle, preached (he belonged to this side of India), and it was used 
111 the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, but leaning rather to 
the Eastern than to the Western, was the Jifdharash/r?, oi language of 
Maharashtra, i e., the Perars, and the countiy adjoining. It became the main 
language of Pi akrit poetry. On the other hand, in the oxti erne north-west of 
India, bordering on the Eranian tongues of what are now Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, there must have hern an unnamed speech, wdiose existence ifj 
vouched for hy the next stage of the Prakrits to be presently desciibod, and 
which was a development of the particular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken on 
the banks of tlie Indus. 

600. The next stage of the Secondary Prakrits is that knowm as “ liteiary 
Apabhi am^a.” Tho word ApabhramM means “ corrupt ” or “ dcatyed.” Applied 
to a language, it means, from the point of view of a philologist, “ developed ” 

B lion the Prakrits, by being reduced to nuiting, became fixed exactly ns 
Sanskrit had become fixed in the Brahmanical schools, and remained unchanged 
as a literary form of speech for many generations, the true vernaculars on which 
they, were founded were called hy this name, as they wore from tho jioint of 
view of a scholar of Prakrit “corrupt.” Tliose were the Apahhrain&is, and in a 
still further stage of their development (by which time the Prakrits bad become 
dead languages) they also were used in literary works, some of which have 
survived to the present day. As these works were evidently intended to 
represent the current vernacular as nearly as possible, the language used has not 
been nearly so severely edited as was the case with the earlier Apahhrani^as 
which were the foundation of the Prakrits. W^e have, therefore, in this 
Apabhramla literature valuable evidence as to the actual spoken languages of 
India at the time of its committal to writing. As to what that time was wo aie 
unable to say with any tiegree of exactitude. All that we can he cei’tain about 
is that we have ApahhraihiSa poetry written in the sixth and also in the first 
half of the eleventh century, although at the latter period it may have been a 
dead language. On the other hand, the earliest specimens which w o possess of 
what may be called the modern vernaculars («>., the Tertiary Prakiits » date 
from the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the tliirtoentli centunos it 
is quite possible that there were older ones. At any late, the^ form of language 
which I call Tertiary must have been well established before it could have been 
used for literary works, so that, as I have said above, w^e may i oughly coi^ider 
the year 1000 A.l). to be the approximate date from which the modem Indo- 
Aryan languages took their present shape Wo may thus assume imiit tlie 
vernaculars of India were loprv sented by the literary Apabliram^a dialects in, 
approximately, the later centuries of the first millennium after Christ. 
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Ai«M,rm,ei 501. It IS, tLerefore, to Apal)hi’ain^a rather Ibau to the literary rmlidts.aiid 
tiiitUiih much moie i at her than to SaiusKrit, that we must look tor explanations of the 
dev<*lopm«nt of the modem v(*maculars Sanskrit and, specially, the literal y 
Prakrits will often, it is time, t hi ow valuable side-hghts on our enquiries, hut 
the root of our investigations must be Apabhram^a. Only one dialect,* the 
^agara (probably spoken in Western India), has been preserved to us by litera- 
ture, but with the aid of the Praknt giammaiians it is not difficult to recon- 
struct the chief features of the otlien.. It will be sufficient to give a list of these 
dialects together with the modem languages which have descended frem then 
In the country round the lower Indus the Apabhramla dialect called Vrachada 
was spoken. It was the parent of the modem Sindhi and Lahnda, the latter 
being spoken m the ancient countiy of the Kaikeyas, who appear to have had a 
dialect of their own, or possibly, to ha\e included in their number members of a 
tube speaking a non-Sanskritic language. We do not know the name of the 
dialect from which Kohistani and Kashmiri are descended, but it must have 
been closely related to Vrachada, if not actually that form of speech. South of 
the Nerbudda Valley, running nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to 
Orissa, there must have been spoken a number of dialecte all related to the 
Apubhram&i Vaidai’bhi or Dakshinatya, whose liead-quai’ters were Vidarbha, the 
modem Perar, known in Sanskrit literature as the Great Kingdoms- Maha- 
rashtra. 1 1 and allied Apabhram&is were the parent of the modern Marathi t 
To the cast of Dakshinatya, and reaching to the Bay of Bengal, was the Apa- 
bhramsa Odri or Dtkali, from which was descended the modern Oriya North 
of OdrI, and covering the greater jiart of tho present provinces of Chota Nagpur 
and Bihar, together with the eastern half of the United Provinces up to about 
the meridian of Benares, was the great Apabhmm^a dialect of Magadhi, the 
parent of tho modern Bihari, one of w hose dialects, Magahi, still bcai*s the 
ancient name. It was the principal dialect which corresjionded to the old 
Eastern Prakrit, and not only Odri, already mentioned, but also Gaudi and 
Dhakki are further developments of it. These four are all representatives of 
tho old Eastern form of siioech. East of Magadhi lay Gauda or Prachya Apa- 
bhramSa, the head-quarters of which were at Gaur, in the pre&cnt district of 
Malda. It spread to the south and south-east, and heie became the parent of 
th(‘ modern Bengali. Eurther east, round the present Dacca, it developed into 
another Ayiabhiam^, Dhakki, the oiiginal of the medern Eastern Bengali spoken 
111 Mymensingh, Dacca, Sylhet, and Cachar. Besides spreading to the south- 
wiuds, Gauda Apabhram^a also s}>read to the east keeping north of the Ganges, 
and is there represeiited at the present day by Northei n Bengali and, in the 
■valhy of Assam, by Assamese Northern Bengal aud Assfim dirt not get tlieir 
l.inguage from Bengal projicr, but directly Irom the west Magadha Apa- 
bhrnrn^a, in tact, may be considered as spieading out eastwards and southwards 
ill three directions ^'o the north it developed into Northern Bengali and 
Assamese, to the south into Oiiya, and between the two into Bengali. Eadh of 
these thiee descendants is equally dii ectly connected with their common imme- 
diate parent, and hence we find Northern Bengali agreeing in many respects 
I. it her mill the Oii\a spoken far aw^ay to the south than with the Bengali of 
Bengal proper, of wlueh it is usually classed as a subordinate dialect 

502 We have now concluded our survey of the Apabhramiia dialects, which 
belong to what 1 have called the Outer ludo- Aryan languages. Betw'eeu the 
castevn and the w estiwii l*rakiits there was, as already stated, an intermediate 
one called Ardha-lSTagadhi. Us modem ri'preseutative is Eastern Hindi, spoken 
in Oudh, Baghelkhand, auu the Chhattisgarh country. The eastern limit of 
Eastern Hindi may loughly be taken os the meridian af.^enares, and, to the 
west, it passes a short way beyond Allahabad, its furth^t point being in the 
district of Banda. 


♦ A stnUiBC pvoof of the exiatenco of il-nlottfi in Vetlic limeg 10 conveyed by the fact that ApaLliraib^a, and 
jiuletd all liie SfonduPy PiakiitB, contain forms wonh rmnot be explained by any reference to Olaaaical 
Sinnkiit h the locative tciiiiination fn derived immediately from the Pfili and Old Sanskrit (but not the 
Liteiary S'lUNkrn ; This conesponds to the Grcel t**i initiation Oi, and must (an dAt) have been used m the 

Vedu penod though excluded from the standard dialect hnia whn h Classical Sanskrit is derived 

+ Maifltlii was deiivcd from the Apahhrainfia <»poken 11 Mahfirpshtra What w known as Mahftrftflhtri 
1 rakra was the literary fonu of that Ambhraifafia , a very artiluial production^ which was principally used 
for poetry intended to be PCt to music, oud which has freely borrowed from Praknts spoken m other parts of 
India 
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608. As regards the Inner languages, i he principal Apabhraihia is that which 
has been preserred to us by literature. It was known as Nagara Apabhranhia, 
and, ds its mune suggests, was probably the language of Western India, where 
thejlSrSgaTa Brahmans still form an imijortant part of the community. In 
various dialects (and it certainly had local variations) it must, if we are to accept 
the evidence of the modern vernaculars, have extended over the whole of Western 
India north of the Deccan, excepting the extreme north-west. Amongst them 
was the ^urasSna Apabhratb^a of the middle Ddab,* which was the parent of 
the modem Western Hindi and Panjabi. Another dialect of this Apab^m^, 

Avatdi, whose head-quarters were in the country round the modem* Ujjain, was 
the parent of Bajasthani and yet another, Ghmrjari, of the modem_ Gujarati. 

Both these last were certainly very closely related to the standard Nagara Apa- 
bhrai^ dialect. 

604: There remain the modem languages of the Northern Group. These 
are spoken in the Himalay a from the Eastern Punjab to Nepal. We know of 
no Prakrits or Apabhraihsas peonliar to this tract. The modem languages 
are closely connected with Bajasth&nl, and wc know from liistory that at least 
some of me tribes which speak them claim to have originally migrated from 
Bujjpntana. It is therefore safe to assume, until further information becomes 
available, that all these forms of speech should linguistically be classed as of 
common origin with Bajasthani^ and that ihoreforo they are derived from the 
Apabhraih^a of Avantl. 

606. Ooncurfent with this long development of the modem vemadulars, we 
have the Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary Prakrit dialects, Sansknt 
-.but fixed in its existing form by the labours of grammarians, which may be 
said to have culminated in the work of Panini, say, about the year 300 B.C. 

This sacred language, jealously preserved by the Brahmans in their schools, 
had all the presl^ whim religion and learning could give it. It borrowed 
fireely from the secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely from it. 

On the other hand the Prakrit grammarians, who dealt only with Prakrit 
forms, ignored these Sanskrit ones, and tho literary works written in artiHoial 
Prakrit which have come down to us rigorously excluded tliom. We havo,^ 
however, the express statement of grammarians, and we must also conolude* 
from analogy, that this borrowing did exist, and that, as at tho present day, the 
more highly ^uoated Prakrit-speaking population freely interlarded their con- 
versation with Sanskrit words. These words, once borrowm, suffered a fate similar 
to that of the ancient Primaiy Prakrit words which came down to them by 
direct descent. They became distorted in tho mouths of the speakers, and finally 
became Prakrit in norm, though not by right of origin. 

606. These borrowed worm were called Tatmmm or ** The same as ' that ’ Tntsitiua^ an® 
Sanskrit),” while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct de- 'r«<iWuvikB 
scent from the Primary Prakrit were called Tadbhawta or “ Having ‘ that ’ (i.e., 

Sanskrit, or more correctly the Primary Praltrit, from one of the dialects of 
which Classietd Sanskrit was descended) for its origin.” To these may be added 
a third olass, the Tatsamas which had become distorted in the mouths of the 
Prakrit-speaking population, but which were still unmistakably borrowed 
words, lliese are usually known to Edropean scholars as semi-Tatsamas. It 
is evident that, in the natural course of events, the tendency must have been 
for idl Tatsamas to become semi-Tatsamas, and for the latter to be ultimately so 
degraded as to be indistinguishable from Tadbhavas. Another class of words is 
also to be mentioned, the so-called D§4ya ” words of the Indian grammarians. 

It included all words which l^e grammarians were unable to refer to Sanskrit 
as their origin. Many such words were included in this group simply through 
tibLe ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. Modem scmolars can reier 

* It a nofe qnite oertatn lhai the SaanuSai Prakrit (dutiagniehed from tlio Sauraa^no Apabhramfia), as it haa 
i^eon preserved for ns in literature* really represents a language founded on an early vernarular of the Ddfib. 

It may be an arhfolal literary production founded on the general linguistic peculiarities of a much wider area 
oz Western India than this comparativdy small tmot# One thing is certain* tliat the literary Sauras&n! had 
neeullarlties ieg., the form of tne future tense) which do not, at the present day, appear in the language of tho 
Gangetio DQAb, but which do appear m Gujatfttl. There aret liowevtr, explanations of this fact which it is not 
nedesssry to give here. On the other hand, SanrasSni Prakrit more nearly appioaehes Sanskrit in its vocabulary 
than any of the other Prakrits It has fewer of those so-called a words which are to be explained as 

descended from dialects o^ Old Sanskrit* diflbrent bom that dialer t on whiib Classical Sannkrii is mainly based 
This is entirely consonant witt the fact that, according to tradition, that dialect wasthe one whicli. In Vedic times, 
and lato| was mken on the of the Sarasvath and in tho Upper and Middle Doftb Even the Qreeks n^og- 
ntsed Muttra {MathnrA)| the chief town of the country of SorasSna, MoSot/pet f) rwv dsuiv. 
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most of these to Sanskrit like any other Tadbhava. A few^ others are words 
borrowed from Dravido-Mimda languages. The great majority are, however, 
words derived from dialects of Old Sanskrit which were not that from which 
Classical Sanskrit has descended. They are thus true Tadbhavas, althoi^h not 
in the sense given to that word by Indian grammarians, in whose philosophy 
the existence of such ancient dialects was not dreamed of. These DS^ya words 
were local dialectic forms, and, as might be expected, are found most commonly 
in literary works whose origin was in countries like Ghijarat, far away from the 
natural home of Classical Sanskrit, the Madhya^deia. ' For our purpose they 
may be considered as identical with Tadbhavas. 

TatuniMnnd 507. We find ou exoctly slmilor State of affairs in the modem Sanskritic 
Se m^ern” Aryan vernaculars. Omitting foreign words (suoh as those borrowed from 
veroMdm. Dravido-Munda languages, from Arabic, Persian, or English), their vocabularies 
may each be divided into three classes, Tatsamas, setui-Tatsamas, and Tadbhavas. 
The last class consists of words which the modem vernaculars have received by 
descent from the Primary Prakrits, or ficom Classical Sanskrit through the Second- 
ary Prakrits. Prom the point of view of the present day, their ultimate origin 
is immaterial. In the stage of the Secondary Prakrits, they may have been 
Tadbhavas or Tatsamas, but the fact that they have come down to ■ us through 
that stage is sufficient to make them all Tadbhavas in the stage of the Terti- 
ary Prakrits. On the other hand, the Tatsbmas and semi-Tatsamas of the 
jiresent day are loan-words, borrowed in modem times by the modem verna- 
culars (not by their Secondary Prakrit progenitors) from Safiskrit. To take 
examplei^ the modem vernacular word ajndy “ a command,” is a Tatsama loan- 
word borrowed direct from Classical Sanskrit Its semi -Tatsama form, which 
we meet in some languages, is CigycL ot its Tadbiiavd, lorms is the Hindi 

any derived from the Prakrit and. So also, rajdy a king, is a 

Tatsama, biit rdy ^ is a Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of 
every wordP^*^ i^ T’requentty only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs 

by itself, ^metimes we even find the Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a 
word b^ i^ ^ different meaning. Thus, there is a Class!- 

, cal ^»!^krit word mih^a, which means both “ family ” and “bamboo,” and con- 
* nec^ with it we find in Hindi the semi-Tatsama banBy meaning ” family,” and 
the Tadbhava bdHa, meaning “ a bamboo.”* 

influeneo of b08. We thus SCO that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been 

Sannkrit on t'vercising, and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularieB of the 
vwnacullr" modem vernaculars. It is only upon the vocabularies that its influence has been 
directly felt. Their grammars show little if any traces of it. These have conti- 
nued steadily in the courses of their development since the Yedic times. The 
influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, and probably did so 
in some cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit grammatical 
form has been added to the living grammars of these languages in the way that 
Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies. Nay, more, all these 
borrowed Tatsamas aro treated by the vernaculars exactly as other borrowed 
foreign words are treated, and very rarely change their forms in the processes of 
grammatical accidence. Por instance, in Hindi, ghbfdy a horse, has an oblique 
form ” ghofCy* because it is a Tadbhava, but rajd, a king, does not change in the 
oblique cases, because, and only because, it is a Tatsama. Now in all the 
modem vernaculars the verb must change its form in the processes of conjuga- 
tion, while nouns are not necessarily changed in the course of declension. 
Hence Tatsamas aro as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is found necessary 
to do so, it must bo done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. Por instance, 
the word dar^an, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase 
“ he sees,” we cannot say darSanSy but must employ the periphrasis darSan 
hardy he does seeing. On the other band, in all the modem vernaculars nouns 
need not be declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always be declined 
analytically. Hence Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined analyri- 
cally) are common, and, in the high literary styles of all the vernaculars, veiy 
conimon Thus, although there are sporadic exceptions to the broad rule, it 

* Tatflamut and TftdbhAvu occur also in European langnagee. Thna '* lapnu>” in *' lapBUB calami *’ is & 
TatRuma, and “ kpM " ia a aemi-Tatsama, boUi meaning “ a foiling,'’ while “ lap the Tadbhaya fmn of the 
Word, with the different meaning of “ the hangmg part of a garment.” Similarly “ fragile " and " redinnption” 
are soiin*! ateamns, while “ frau ’ and *' raneom ’’ axe the oorreaponding Tadbhavae, 
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may be laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan vernacular nouns may be 
either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or Tadbhavas, but that IndO'Aiyan 
vernacular verbs must be Tadbhavas. 

During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of 
education has, in the case of some languages, introduced a fashion of using 
Tatsamas to which the wildest Johnsonese may almost be compared as a speci- 
men of pure English. It has been proved by actual counting that in a mc^em 
Bengali work 88 per cent*, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of 
which was lumecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of true 
home growth. In such cases the result has been most lanaentable.* The verna- 
cular has been split into two sections — the toi^ue which is understanded of the 
pe(mlu» and the literary dialect, known only tmough the press and not intelli- 
gible to those who do not know Sanskrit.* liiterature has thus been divorced 
from the great mass of the population, and to the literary classes this is a matter 
of small moment, for “ tbia people, who knoweth not the law, are cursed.*’ As 
Mr. Baines says in the last census report, this Sanskritised form of Bengali is 
the product of what may be called the revival of learning in Eastern India 
consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hooghly. The vernacular 
was then found rude and meagre, or rather was wrongly considered to be such, 
owing to the absence of scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Mughul rule Instead of strengthening the existing web from the 
same material, every effort was made in Calcutta, then the only scat of instruction, 
to embroider upon the feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in 
Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that tongue whatever m the way of vocabulary and 
construction the learned considered necessary to satisfy the increasing demands of 
modern intercourse He who trusts to the charity of others, says Swift, will 
always be x>oor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been stimted in its grow^th by 
this process of cramming with a class of food it is unable to assimilate. The 
simile used by Mr. Beames is a good one. He likens Bengali to an overgrown 
child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when 
it ought to be supx>orting iteeK. Although Bengali displays the greatest weak- 
ness in this respect, and has lost all power of ever developing a vigorous litera- 
ture, raoy of the soil, imtil some great genius rises and sweeps away the en- 
chantment under whiob it labours, other Indian vernaculars, especially Hindi, 
show signs of falling under the same malignant spell The centre of Hindi 
literature is naturally Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the Sanskritists. 
There is no necessity as may have existed in the case of Bengali for Bind! to 
have recourse to the classic^ tongue. In thomselYOS, without any extraneous 
help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for live hundred 
years have been, capable of expressing with oiystal clearness any idea which the 
mmd of man can conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a 
complete apparatus for the expression of abstract terms. Its old literature 
contains some of the highest flights of poetry and some of the most eloquent ex- 
pressions of religious devotion which have found their birth in Asia. Treatises 
on philosophy and on rhetoric are found in it, in which the subject is handled 
with all the subtUty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with ^rdly the use 
of a Sanskrit word. Yet in spite of Hindi jiossessin^ such a vocabulary and a 
power of expression not inferior to t^t of English, it has become the 
tadiion of late years to write hooks, not to be read by the millions of Upper 
India, but to display the author’s learning to a oomparatively small circle of 
Sansl^t-knowing sohplars. Unfortunately, the most powerful English influence 
has during this period! been on the side of the Samflodtists. This Sanskntised 
Hindi has been largely used by missionaries, and the translations ot the Bible have 
been made into it. The few native writers who have stood up for the use of 
Hindi undefiled have had a small success in the faoe of so potent an example of mis- 

g uided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour of using Cla^ical 
anskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and art, and I am willing 
to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a well-known example) 
prefer ** the unthroiighforcesomeness of stuff ” to “ the impcnetrabihty of mat- 
ter,” but there the borrowing from the parent language should stop. There is 

* The newly-appomted minuter to a Scotch ponBb had made u lound of viBits to Ins people. “ He’s a rale 

fine, edicated man, the new meemutor,*' caid an enthnsioBtic wife. “ Ay, he’s a* that ,'* returned the Lushand. 
« Ye dinna hen the meaning o' the hanf o' the words he nsos S>t Jamet't Gazette • 
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still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by Tniteis 
of acknowledged repute, and much oantbo done in this direction by the uro of a 
wise discretion on the part of the educational authinitles of the provinoeB |mBie> 
diately concerned. * » 

1 uflu.-m e of 509 I'he Aryans who entered India from the north-west were at an early BtM;e 

uroviiio brought into close contact with the aboriginal tribes. These alm^ certaimy 
belonged chiefly to the Dravido-Munda stock. The new-comers intermaacned 
with them and adopted many of tiieir customs. In the matter of langoa^ they 
borrowed a portion of their vocabulapy. Thirty years ago, it was generafly con- 
sidered that* these borrowings were large. Then the pendulum swung to Jbhe 
other extreme, and it was mt^tained with considerable vigour that there were 
hardly any at all. My own opinion is ^t the borrowings have been much 
more considerable than Ims been admitted by many scholars of late years, but 
that they were nothing like so universal as was once contended. Ithe disoussum 
has centred mainly round what are known as the cerebral letters of the ajteh^ 
bet. Those letters did not occur in the Anginal Aryan («.c., Indo-Era^n) 
language, raid, in Indo- Aryan languages, Cwuie into being on Indian soil. Iney 
are common m Dravido-Munda languages^ and in them are almost certainly 
original. The point in discussion was whither the Indo- Aryans borrowed them 
from the Dravido-Mimdas, or whether they did uot.' NeiHier contention 
correct. These letters occur with frequency id words of purely A^an enfigin. 
It would bo more accurate, in my opinion, to say that in many oases the pronun- 
ciation of Aryan words became changed under the influence the example of 
the surrounding non- Aryan tongues, whose speakers many times^ exceeded the 
Indo- Aryans in numbors. Analogy did the rest, save that a certain number of 
w'ords (principally nam^ of things of which the Aryans had no previous ex- 
perience in their Central Asian homo) were directly borrowed. Tl^ is borne 
out by the fact that, where we have reason to believe that Dravido-Munda 
inlluonoc was least strong, the use of these, cerebral letters is most fluctuating. 
In Assamese, although the difference is maintained in writing, there is practi- 
cally no distinction in pronunciation between the dental and the cerebral letters. 
It IS probable, also, that in other cases the Dravido-Munda languages have had 
an indirect inJduence on the development of the vernaculars. When there wore 
. two or three ways of saying the same tKing, the tendency would be to use the 
idiom which was most like in sound to an expression meaning the same thing 
used by the surrounding non- Aryan tribes. Thus, in the Pmkrit stage, there 
were many ways of expressing the dative. One of thmn consisted in suffixing 
the Aryan word kahuh (derived from the Old Sanslpnt kfite)^ and it had most 
chance of surviving, because it resembled the Dravidian dative^ suffix or the 
Old Dravidian suffix from which the modem kv> is derived. And so, owing to 
the existence of the suffix kut although it had no connection^ with any Aryan 
language, tbia Aryan suffix kahun did survive to the exclusion of othOT dswve 
suffixes in some of the Indo- Aryan vernaculars, and now appears in Hindi 
under the form of the familiar kd. Other similar in sta n ces of this indirect non- 
Aryan influence on the Aryan languages of India could easily be quoted. Two 
will suffice. Ill the progress of a word through the stage of the Secondajy 
Prakrits, a medial hard consonant first became softened, and then disappeared. 
Thus the Old Sanskrit chalati, “ he goes,” first became chaladi and then 
Some of the Secondary Prakrit dialects remained for a much longer period thm 
others in the stage in which the softened consonanr«u still retained. Hay, this 
softened consonant has in some cases even survived m the modem vemaculaps. 
Thus the Old Sanskrit wku, “ grief,” is sogett not m Hindi. The occasional 
retention of this soft medial consonant can be exphuned the influence and 
example of Dravidian language in whidi it is a oha^teristic feature._ In so^ 
Indo-Aiyan languages of the Outer Circle, especially in Kddiimlri, Sindm, 
and Bihari, a final short « or « is not dropped, as is usual in the Inner languages, 
but is, so to speak, only haJf-jironounoed, the mere colour, as it were, d <he 
vowel being given to the final consonant. Thus the Sanskrit miirH, “ an 
image,” becomes murat in the Inner Hindi, but is ptpnounoed in the 

Outer Bihaii. This is also characteristic of Dravidian longues 
Influi'iico ol 510. Ill vocabulary, the influence ot Indo-Chinese lang^^ages upon those m the 
Indo- Aryans has been small. It is only apparent m Aasam^ and the oorrwt 
Bengali of Bastem Bengal, in whioh a f ew Tibeto-Blaman and Ahom woitts 
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cau bo traced. In Assamese, Tibeto-Burman influence has also been at work 
to prevent the use of the Dravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. In the 
same language the use of pronominal suffixes with certain nouns, though un- 
doubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Bui*man influence. Their 
use with nouns has been dropped in neighbouring Aryan languages, but the 
example of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech (which, however, use prefixes not 
suffixes) accounts for their survival in Assamese. I tlunk that another and 
more widespread example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages 
may also be traced. It is an important point of idiom. In Old Sanskrit there 
were two ways of expressing the past tense. We might either say “ I struck 
him ” ot ** he was struck by me,” ** I went ” or ** I am gone.” In the modern 
vernaonlars only the second, the passive, construction survives. No modem 
Indo-Aryan language ever says “ I struck him ’* or ** i went,” hut all say “ ho 
was struck by mo ” or **I am gone.” In Old Sanskrit there was a third way, 
which was only used with intransitive verbs. It was an impersonal construc- 
tion, as in the phrase ** it is gone by me ” for “ 1 went.” TliLs construction 
could not, in Sanskrit, he employed with transitive verbs, bnt it is common with 
them in the modem vema^ars, as in the Hindi sentence, nvain-ne ua-ho niai a, 
by me, with reference to him, striking was done. Now, tliis impersonal con- 
struction of transitive verbs is one of the most prominent peculiarities of Tibeto- 
Burman ^mtax, and it is probablci, that the Indo-Aryan tribes borrowed it at 
a very early period of their migration into India, although it was not admitted 
to the standard speech which developed into Classical Sanskrit. 

511. The Indo-Aryan vernaculars have also been influenced by languages iiiflncn.eof 
altogether strange to India. Gontaot with the tongues of foreign nations has 
affected their vocabularies to vaming extents. The one which has had most 
influence is Persian, not the old Branian language of pre-Musalman times 
(though that has also contributed a small quota), but tho Arabicised Persian of 
the Mughul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few 
Turki, words. The influence of the Musalman religion has opened another door 
for the entry of Arabic, and a few words have also been imported on the . west, 
coast from Arab traders. In the^main, however, tho Arabic element in all the* 

Indian vernaculars, whether Arj^n or not, camo in with 'Persian, and as a part 
of that language. The pronunciation of tho Persian words so imported is tliat 
of the Mughul times, and not the effeminate articulation of tho land of tho Lion 
and the Sun at the present day. The extent to which Persian has been assimi- 
lated varies greatly according to locality and to the religion of the sj)cak<'iN 
Everywhere there are some few Persian words which have achieved full eitizim- 
ship and are used 1^ the most ignorant rustic, and we And eveiy variation 
between this and the Urdu of a highly educated Muhammadan writer of Luck- 
now, who uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word except tho verb at the end of 
his sentence. Under all circumstances, however, it is the vocabulary and but 
rarely the s;^ntax which is affected. Only in the Ui-dfi of tho Musalmans do 
we find the Persian order of words in a sentence. There lias been no other 
introduction of Persian construction, nor are the Arabic words inflected (except 
by purists) according to their own rules, but they have to conform to the gram- 
matical gystem of their host. So strong is the native instinct against the um* oi 
foreign constructions that "Hindu writers class a dialect as Urdu, not on tlu' 
basis of its vocabulary, hut on the order of words which it employs, A iiell- 
known work was issued in the last century entitled “ Tales in pure Hindi ’’ It 
does not conti^n a single Persian word from cover to cover and yet 
Hindu writers ^ass it as Urdu, because the writer orders his siintencfs in the 
Persian faishion. He was a Mus^man, and could not release himself Ivom tin* 
habit of using idioms which had been taught him by Maulvis in his seliool- 
days. 

612. Other foreign languages have also contributed to the vocabularies of the 
..Indo-Aryan languages. iSey are principally Portuguese, Dutch, and English 
The influence they have had is small, although some very common words are 
borrowed from these tongues. Tho use of the English voc-ibles is growing, 
mainly owing to their use by employes of flw' railways, and by soldiers of the 
native army. Tho influence of a cantonment on language spreads far and 
wide. 
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618. Tlie North-Western Group of the Sauskritio 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars contains fonr languages, 
Kashmiri, Kohistani, Lahnda, and Sindhi. They 
all belong to the Outer Circle, and are closely con- 
nected — so closely indeed, that Lahnda has been 
used to explain the meaning of difi&cult words in 
the Kashmir chronicles. 
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614. Kashmiri has its home in the Valley of Kashmir, beyond the limits of 
which it is scarcely used as a national tongue. In the Punjab it is spoken by 
„ , . p. , . . immigrants, eithpr pandits or colonies of weavers 

BpoakerB of KUBhiniri in— j / ‘Vtiv *1 n j-xi ± 

nn T> L XT iu oarpexiters. There is also a small settlement 

Wpst Frontier . 9,849 lu the TJmted Provmops which IS permanent, and 
United Provinces . . 100 cousists principally of educated Hindus. Kashmiri 

In iho Punjab, the largest numbers has to its north Shuia, One of the nou-Sanskrit Indo- 
nre in Amntsar ( 2 , 487 ), chamba Aryan fonus of Speech, aud it is not unlikely that 

Kangra Who according to tradition were the 

aborigines of the country, were also a tribe speaking 
a non-Sanskritic tongue. K^hmiri itself is a strongly Sauskritio lahguage, and 
must have been imported from the south, but some of its words (even common 
ones, such as the word for “ father ”) cannot be derived from Sanskrit, and are 
identical with those found in the non-Sanskritic languages. Moreover, the 
lower Orders in Kashmir affect that peculiar habit of hardening soft consonants, 
which is one of the most cliaracteristic features of the latter. Kashmiri has 


been studied during the past ten years ; we have now a complete grammar, and 
a dictionary is under preparation. To the philologist it is of great interest, for 
wc see ill it a language which is, so to speak, caught in the act of transforming 
itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Owing to the extensive use 
which is made of epenthesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to foreigners as 
English is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds whicli are not easily 
‘recorded in writing. Although the vernacular of so small an area, it is said to 
have at least three d^pilects, Kamrazl, spoken in the northern portion of the 
valley, Marazi in the southern portion, and Yamrazi round Srinagar, but the 
differences between them appear to be slight. Kishtwarl, spoken in the hills 
south-east of Kashmir, must be counted as a dialect of KashmM, and so also 


the Pogul and the Eambani of the hills south of the Banihal Pass A more 
important division is between the Kashmiri of the Musalmans (who are 
many, and uneducated) and that of the Hindus (who are few, and educated) 
Musalnian Kashmiri abounds in foreign words borrowed from Persian, and 
often somewhat quaintly distorted. Hindu Kashmiri is very free from admix- 
ture of Persian, and although the home language of Pandits, is singularly free 
from Taisamas. Most of ite copious vocabulary is composed of honest, sturdy, 
Tadbhavas. 


516. Kashmiri has a considerable literature, a small portion of which has 
been published by Gorman scholars. It has two alphabets, a modification of 
tiic Persian used by Musalmans, and the ancient ^arada character akin to 
Dova-nagaii, which is still used by Hindus The -Scrampur missionartes pub- 
lished a Kashinlri version of the Scriptures in the Sarada character early in the 
last century. Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 

610. 'Jlio Eiver Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west 
through the Chilas country, till it receh es the Eiver K8tndia, which takes its rise 
not far to the north in the maze of mountains betireen Chilas and Chitral. 


Prom this point to its entry into British territory, the Indus runs in a 
southerly direction through groujis of hills, known collectively as the Indus 
Koliistan, and inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all speak varieties 
of a language of Sauskritio Indo-Aryan origin, which is called Indus-Kohistani 
or M aiyaii. To the west of the Indus-Kohistdn lie in order the valloi s of the 
Swat, the Pan j kora, and the Kuuar. Those of the first tw'o are known as the 
Swat- and Panjkora-Kohistans re^octively Here the langus^ge of the bulk^ of 
the people was formerly an Indian one, allied to Maiyafi, hut is now, owing 
to Pathan domination, almost invariably Pashto. Only a faithful few still oling 
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to their ancient language, though they have abandoned their Aryan religion, 
and the dialects which they speak are called Garwi and TorwSli. lliese three, 
Maiyah, Garwi, and Torwwi, together form one well-defined group of dialects, 
Indo- Aryan in origin and evidently descended from the Old Sanskrit. 'Ihoy 
form a conneotiug link in the chain of North-Western Indo- Aryan languages 
commencing with Sindhi, and passing viA Lahnda, through them, into 
Kashmiri. This ^roup can conveniently be called the Kohistuni language. 1 he 
tribes who speak it have never been famous for devotion to the politer arts, and 
it possesses no literature of any kind. Very little is known about it. Colonel 
Biddulph was the first to describe it, find through the kindness of Colonel De^o 
and Captain Dew, I have since been able to collect further materials, which 
allow us to set the language in its proper iilace in relation to the other tongues 
of India. .The home of Kuhistani lies outside the census area, and the few 
speakers wh6 have been returned are temporary visitors to the Pim 3 ab. 

517. Lahnda is a language the existence of which has long been recognised, 
but under many names. In &e last Census Deport it was call^ Jatki, but this, 
like MCiltani, Western Panjabi, and other titles given to it, has the disadvantage 
of not being sufficiently comprehensive. It is not spoken only by Jats ; it is not 
peculiar to Multan; and it is not a western diadeot of the Panjabi of the 
Manjh. I therefore think it best to give it the name which is indicated by 
the natives of the Punjab themselves, ue.» Lahnda or the Language of the 
West (Panjabi, Lahnde-di Bdli). It has no literature, and has no standard 
form, so that it is rather a group of connected dialects than a language with a 
definite standard. Ihe eastern boundary of Lahnda may be taken as the 
Diver Chenab from tbe Kashmir frontier down to the town of Damnagar in tlxe 
district of Gujranwala. Thence it runs in a straight line to the north-cast comer 
of Montgomery, and across that district to the south-west comer. It takes in 
the northern portion of Dahawalpur, and thence gradually merges through 
Siraiki into Siiidlu. Its northern boundary may be taken as coincidmg on the 
east with the range of mountains forming the southern hmit of the Kaslimir 
Valley, while to the west it skirts that valley and reaches as far north as the 
watershed dividing the Indus from tbe Jhelum Valley. Here it is bounded on 
the west by the Kohistaui of the Indus Valley, till we reach the Hazara district.* 
Thence the western boundary may roughly be taken as the Indus itself. These 
eastern and western boundaries are, however, very indefimte Pashto is spoken 
io. several places dose to the Indus, and, from the Indus westwards up to the 
Afghan mountain country, e find Lahnda also spoken, but piiucipaUy by 
Hmdus, the Musalman language being Pashto. Aa wo get further south into 
the Derajat, Lahnda more than holds its own, and is the prmcipal language of 
the plains west of tbe Indus. On the east the boundary given is purely con- 
ventional. There can be no doubt that the Outer Prakrit Irom which Lahnda 
is derived once extended up to near the Sarasvatl and proctioaliy covered the 
whole ground now occupied by Panjabi. The expansion of ihe Aryan tribes 
which immigrated latest 1^, however, in later times occupied that tract with a 
population speaking one of the Inner Prakrits, who absorbed some of the charac- 
teristic features of the language of the original inhabitants. Such, for instance, 
are the Panjabi words for “ we ” and “ you,” viz., “ “ tumi*' and the 

occasional di^ectio use of pronominal «suffixes. The further west and south wc 
^o, the more prominent are these peculianti^, so that the merging of Panjabi 
iilto Lahnda is exceptionally gradual even for an Indian language. Nay, it is not 
even correct to say that ihe eastern limit given above for Lahnda is the western 
limit of Panjabi. That language makes its inHuenoc felt far into the Lahnda 
tract proper. AD that can be said is, that the line from Damnagar to the south- 
west corner of Montgomery roughly separates the coimtry in which the mam 
features of the language are those of Lahnda from the one whose main hnguistic 
features are those of Panjabi. It wiU thus be undemtood that, although Lahnda 
is in the main a lon^age of the Outer Circle of Indo-Aiyan languages, it is in 
some respects, varying according to locality, a mixed one. 

The tract of countiy which at tlie present day is the siiecial home of 
Lahnda, roughly corresponds with the ancient land of Kaikeya. 11 the evidence 
of the modern vernacular is to be accepted, the Ivaikeyas must have spoken 
a language very i^mllar to the Vrachada Apabhramifa already alluded to. But 
amongst them there were members oi another Aryan tribe, known as pyachas.* 

* It IB very piobable that oui Gipsioh tiio dubcoiidanty u£ *licbc KaiLeya rieatliuk}. 
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IJ in Ikd. 


rotkwfiii. 


CbniLih 


launch I 


Dhundj. 


Imaoli. 

GliSbi 

AtrSukfti 

Muliniii. 


Tiio following fonns of LahndA huve been reported from the Punjabi 
the Noilh-Wcat Fiontioi^aud Baluuhistau — 


^J’liese PiSaclios were most probably of the same race as those Indo-Aryans 
who settled in Chitral and Gilgit, and, at’any rate, their home was in North- 
AVostorn India. The Hindu, grammarians have preserved for ns the main 
features of their language, a oharaotcristio point of which was the preservation 
of the letter t between two vowels. In the other Indian Prakrits such a t first 
became d, and was then elided altogether. It is an interesting confirmation of 
the correctness of the observations of these ancient scholars to-observe that the 
same fact is noticeable, though to a less extent, at the present day in Lahnda and 
Panjabi. Panjabi usually has both forms, that with the t and that without ; but, 
in such oases, Lahnda always preserves^ the t intact. Thus, the word for 
sewn* ’is sita in Lahnda, but slid or atd in Panjabi; “ done ” is Lahnda 
Ifltdy but Panjabi kltd or karid ; ** drunk ” is pUd in both Lahnda and Panjabi. 
In a pure Inner language, such as Hindi, the t would be dropped in all these 
cases, and we should have aid, kid, and pda^ or some such wor^. We thus sec 
that Lahnda appears to have also borrowed peculiarities from yet another source 
than Panjabi. 

The number of dialects of Lahnda is very great. The form of the language 
used in Hazara and to the west of the Indus is usually called Hindki or Hindko. 
Its special pcouliariti(^ have not yet formed the subject of study. East of the 
Indus they fall into two main groups, a northern and a southern. The dividing 
line may be taken as the southern foot of the Salt Bange. 

518 The most important of the northern dialects are PothwS-ri and what Mr. 
Drew calls “Ohibhali.” Pothwari is spoken over the submontane tract in 
the east of the districts of Gujrat, Jhelnm, and Bawalpindi The word 
“ Cliibhali ” properly means the language of the Ghibhs, a tribe which is most 
jiumerous between Murroe and Jammu, and who have no special language of 
their own. Drew, in his work on Kashmir, uses the name to mean the group 
of dialects which ai'o spoken in the Murroe Hills, and in the country through 

whidi the Jhelum flows 
from Kashmir to the 
plains, extending as far 
east as the Chenab so as 
to include Naoshera and 
Punch. The name is 
not a good one, for the 
Chiblw extend further to 
the east, and, moreover, 
arc not by any moans 
the only tribe in the 
area allotted to Chi* 
bhali. The word is, 
however, a convenient 
one, and (with the aboyc 
explanation) will, pend- 
ing the completion of 
the Linguistic Survey, 
be employed in the 
sense given to it by Mr. 
Prew. Among the 
genuine dudccts which fall under the general head of ** OldbhMi ** are P\uu^ 
the language of Punch, and again, the dialect of the Kadral country in the 
•eastern hills of Hazara, and eastwards up the Jhelum Valley and as far as the 
Punch border, which some people call Phundi from thOwiG^ of Phunds who 
are found (among others) in east Hazara. This Phundi is the 

language of the “ Galis ” and of the* hills round Mui^ The-exact relation- 
ship of Chiblmli to Lahnda is uncertain. The Linguistic Survey has not yet 
reached it, and its pr^ent classification is on the authority of Prew. It resem- 
bles Panjabi in many partieulars, and may, finally, have to he allocated as a 
dialoct of that language. Other northern dialoc^ of Lahnda are the Kndoli of 
west Ha/ara tprobably anothm: of the Chibhali directs, and hence subject to the 
same reservations), Ghcbi of Rawalpindi^ and Awankarl of Jhelum, with a 
colon V of its speakeiN across the Indus in Kohul * m 

519 South of the Salt Range, Lahnda is very generally known as “ Mfdtani. 
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Of tbi abuvt Jntki ih the luiiffuago of the Jat population of Dora Ohozi Kban DfirAwU is 
fiiiuid lit l>i ru iDinail Khau i iiiuflwan is spokeu along tlio Cbonab Nearly all tho epeakora of 
Aviaiikitri, Dhaniil Gbbbl, and Pdthwlirl, bolor, to Rawalpindi HindU is priBoipally fonnd 
ill Hu/ura and llaHalpbnli Urribi (>al]cy of tLj tewdifi (rolloy of tho Hoan), JandOli 

and Kh’iiri OhiIU iiorih of Pindl Obob) all belong to BawolpiadL Babftwklputl ii toe Tiahndl 
ul Buha vial pur Pbh€-di bfili is tbu Ubhficbl 
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The special form spoken round Multan is familiar to us from the vocabulary 
written by the late Mr. O’Brien, and we have also a full grammar based on the 
dialect of Shahpur, from the pen of Mr. Wilson, Another dialect, spoken in 
Northern Sind, is known as Obhechi, i.e., the language of the East. Several ubLedn 
more dialect names have been recorded, but thgy are of little importance, tho 
main distinction being into forms of. speech used cast and west of tho H iver 
Jhelum, on which are founded a number of fanciful names, suchas Kaohhi, 
the dialect of the alluvial valley, Thalli, the dialect of the sandy waste, which 
connote no idea of locality, unless we are told what valley and what waste are 
meant. ElnaJly, on the west side of the Indus, there is one dialect of llmdko 
to be mentioned. It is Khotranl, spoken by the Khetran Baloclies of Tlial- Khetrani 
Clmtiali. It is not a form of the Baldch language as is sometimes affirmed. 

620. Lahnda differs widely jErom Paniabl in vocabulary, more nearly ap- Laimda , om 

proftfl lting Siddhi in this respect. Some of its words are idenncal with Kashmiri 
vocables, and even with words once used in that language but no longer * 

employed. It is, however, in its** grammatical forms that the mosi characteristic 
differences froUi Panjabi arc exhimted. Labndahas a true future, of which the 
characteristic letter is e, and a true passive formed by suffixing i, the former (it 

wMoh is strange to, and the latter of which is rare in, tho language of the 
Manjh. It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of its sistei s 
Kashmiri and Sindlii, and has many postpositions which do not occur in 
Panjabi. The northern dialects are harsher and more nasal than the soutlnru, 
and poi^ess characteristic features of their own. Amongst them may ho men- 
tion^ the use of the suffix nd instead of dd to form tho genitive, the cm})luy- 
ment of ^ oblique form in the case of nouns ending in oonsonauts, and the 
formation of the present participle. 

The Arab-Persian character is usually employed in writing Lahnda. A wuitui 
corrupt form of Deva-nagari, seldom legible except to its writer, is also found. 'iimacUr 
In 1819 Carey published an edition of the Now Testament in this latter chuiac- 
ter in tho dialect of liahnda spoken round tJoh. He called it the Uohchl 
language 

621. Sindhi is spoken in Sind, on both sides of the lower Indus, comuitincing smdUi 
in the north at abdut latitude 29° N. On that side it merges into Lahndu, and oi< 

the east into the Marwari dialect of Bajasthanl. To the south it merges into ^ 
Gujarati through Kachchhl, and on the west it is hounded by the languages ot 
Baluchistan. The population whiidi speaks it being largely Musalmau, its 
vocabulary naturally borrows fredy from Persian, and since the countiy lias 
passed luider British rule, an adaptetion of the Aiab>Persiau alphabet has been 
used for writing it, although a debased form of the Deva-nagan cluiracier is 
employed to a small extent for personal memoranda and accounts. This latter 
is so corrupt and incomplete that, when written, it can rarely be read by any one 
except the original scribe. Sindhi is not much spoken beyond the borders of 
Sind, except in the neighbouring States of Las Bela, Kaclffi, and Bahawalpur, 
but, the Sindhls being ent^rising traders, they are found sporadically in most ol 
the large towns of India, and even of Persia and Central Asia. Sindhi has three 
main dialects, Siraiki, Lari, and Thareli. The first is sjioken in Sux) or U^qier 
Smd and Bahawalpur. It is a transitional form qf speech between Sindbi and 
Lahnda, and it is as yet doubtful with which language it should finally he 
classed. The inhabitants of the Punjab speak of it as a dialect of Sindhi, while 
tfiiose of Sind describe it as a dialect of Panjabi, i.^., Lahnda. Lari is spoken l,iii 
in liixtt or Lower Sind. It is the literary dWeet and the one dealt wi(h m 
grammars of the language. Thareli is spoken by the hunting and outcasl tribes Tinuii 
of the Tharu or of Sind, which forms the political boundai-y belli con 

that province and Maraax. It is, like Siraiki, a transition dialect, but tins tune 
between Sindhi and ^arwarl. Six hundred and fifty-one peoi>le hai c been 
returned as speaking Siraiki, but no figures are available for the otliei’ dialecls. 

Owing to its isolated portion, Sindhi mus preserved many phonetic and grum- 
matit^ peculiarities which have disappeared elsewhere, anil is a typical sjiecch of 
the Outer Cirde^of languages. To the present day it retains pecuharities which 
were recorded many hundred years ago as chaiactenstic ol tho old V rachada 
Apabhram^ from which it is descended. The Hindu gimnmarianb also record a 
Pailadu dialect as spoken in the Vr^haiia country, llie Pifeichas, therefore, 
were once found in tho countiy which is now Smd, alongside of the people who 
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(KacJiclilii ) 

(Gujarfttl ) 

Tlio Soutlieui 
Gioup 

Marfttlil 


tlicn spoke VracJiiwla Apabhram&i, and whose descendants now speak SindLii. 
As in the case of Lahnda, we again find corroboration of this by the fact that 
at the present day, like Lahnda, Sindlii possesses certain words whidi still retain 
a medial I,* 

522. To the south-east, Sindhi merges into Gujarati through Kachohhl. Pend- 
ing the completion of the survey, I have followed the usual custom of classing 
the latter form of speech as a dialect of Gujarati. It is probable, however, 
that it should move properly bo included under Sindlii. Under any circum- 
stances it is a transition tongue. Gujarati, itself, will be dealt with later on 
amongst the inner languages, of which it is certainly a member, although, like 
Panjabi, it occupies territory once held by some language of the Outer Cir^lo. 
l.<oaving, therefore, Gujarati for the present, we come to the Southern 
group 

623. The Southern Group of Sanskritic Indo- Aryan vernacular consists of a 
single language. It is a group of dialects, not languages. 'J'hc one language 
is Marathi. 

,624 Marathi, in its various dialects, extends nearly across thb Peninsula of 
India. Jn the Bombay Presidency it covers the north of the Deccan Plateau, 
and a stiip of country between the Ghats and tiio Arabian Sea, extending to 

about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the 
language of Berar and of a good portion of the 
north-Mesto£His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. 
It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces 
(except in a few localities in the extreme south, 
where Telugu is the language), and occuxiies also a 
great portion of Bastar. Here it merges into Oriya 
through the Bhatri dialect of tliat language. It 
has to its north, in order from west to east, Gujarati, Bajasthani, Western 
Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The first three are languages of the Inner 
group, and Marathi does not merge into them. On the contrary, there is a 
curiously sharp border line betu een the two forms of speech. Its most eastern 
dialect, Halabi, docs show points of contact with the neighbouring Chhattis- 
garhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, and shades off gr^ually into Oriya, which is 
also a language of the Outer Circle. Oriya is its neighbour to the cast. On 
the south it has Dravidian languages, and it is bounded on the west by 
iho iirabian Sea. In Marathi wo first meet in general use an interesting 
grammatical form known as the past participle and a resulting past tense, 
with the letter I as its characteristic. Thus, uihUdt he rose. It* extends 
through aU tlie remaim'ng languages of the Outer Circle, so that we have 
in Oriya, ntliild ; in Bengali, uthila ; in Biliari, uthal ; and in Assamese, uthil. 
It is also found, in a restricted use, in Gujarati. This f-participle, therefore, 
not only extends over the whole of East- Aryan India, but reaches, through an 
imJiroken chain of dialects all imperceptibly shading off into each other, to the 
Arabian Sea. This is illustrative of the intimate relationship which exists 
amongst all these forms of speech, and, although Assamese is widely different 
from Marathi, and a speaker of one would be entirely unintelligible to the 
other, a man could almost walk for fifteen hundred miles, from Dibrugarh to 
Goa, without being able to point to a single stage where he had passed from 
one language to another. Yet he would have passed through four distinct 
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* I do not in any wty mean to Atguo ttuitoHbei LulmdA or Smdhl is domed from u Pai^Aclii dialect* 
J loui the foot that botli an Ai)ahlLramBu and a IVfi&Lhi were spoken in Vrftoha^a, wo Bin entitled to mumtain 
with considerable piobahility that the raiiiilehas were not the same tnhe as those whojspoke Apabhram^a* lliey 
ttere therefore forcignerb^ and so, also, by parity of reason, were those of Kaikfiju. Assuming that the home of 
iho Paisfichas was somewhere in the country at the loot of the Pamirs, the natum course for omimtion would 
ho through the Sw'at Valley, down the Indus t > thw KaikSya and Vrfioharia country. This would be in tunes 
i^hon the original inhabitants, whom they found in were in so early a stage of linguistic development that 
iiioy still retained the original i m words like and so forth The influence of the cognate Tanguay of 
the alien Pai^flohas would auioui't for speakers of LuiindA and bindhi not dropiiing 'the t, when this had been 
(lone in the natural course of hnguistio do\ciopmcnt further east Such an influence would have more effect m 
ilii. dnettion of tonservaiion than in the direction of innovation, and hence we find no trace of other i'ai^Aohi 
uliaiitiOH isuch aii the change of e/ to f) which were etraugo to the original dialect. I fr<isply admit that much of 
tin* above IS puii. theory, but 1 do not see niy war to ndinittiiig the carreotuess of any explanation, other than 
the iidlueiKo cX some non banskntic form of speech, for i\n retention of the in these langaages. PaifiAchi 
HUpplies all the reciuiremoiils of such a tongue, both in its locality and in its phonetic laws Hindfi grammarians 
also mention another form of Paifftohi spoken in SurasSna i p . in the Madhya dfi^a Can these have been 
Mih&tqiuijt eu'igrants fiom the sub-PAxnir country W^[0 had joiiietl Ihti* cousins, the descendants of those Indo- 
Ai^aiib who foiiutd the latei immigration P 
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tongues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi, and 
through many dialects. 

626. Marathi has a copious literature of great popularity. The poets wrote MarAtUi 
in the true vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary mostly composed of Vocubuiary. 
honest Tadbhavas. The result is that the language at the present day is rich in 
them, and though the scholars for whom the Maratha country is famous have 
in later times endeavoured with some success to heighten the style of the lan- 
guage by the use of Tatsamas, these parasites have not obtained that complete 
mastery over the literary form of speech that they have in Bengali. ^ The country 
was not invaded by the Musalmans till a comparatively late period, and was 
more or less successful in repelling the invasion, so that the number of words 
borrowed from or through Persian is small. As Mr. Beames says, Marathi is one 
of those languages which may be called playful, it delights in all sorts of 3 ingliTig 
formations, and has struck out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary 
words, diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate tongues. 

626. The earliest Marathi writers whose works have come down to us arc Literature 
Namd6va and Dnyanoba, who flourished at the end of the thirteenth century and 

drew their inspiration from the early Vaishnava reformers, ^rldliar (end of 3 6th 
century) is best known for his paraphrase of the Sanskrit Puranas, but the most 
celebrated of all was Tukaram or Tukoba, a contemporary of Sivaji, who wrote 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. His “ Abhangas,” or loosely con- 
structed hymns in honour of the Gk)d Vithoba, are household wofds in the 
Maratha country. The most famous successor of Tukaram was Moropant (AH. 

1720). As in the case of the other vernaculars of India, nearly all the earlier 
work is in verse, although there are some prose chronicles of varying importaiice. 

627. No less than some fifty names have been recorded at various times as 
those of dialects of Marathi. Few of these can be called genuine dialects, the Diaietts 
majority being merely forms of the standard speech or of one of the real dialects, 
pronounced in some peculiar way according to locahty or to the caste of the 
speakers. For instance, the Marathi of the Konkan north of Ratnagiid is veiy 

. nearly the same as the standard, but natives recognise two dialects, one spoken by 
the Brahmans and another spoken by Musalmans. The investigation of such 
minute differences may be a proper task for a linguistic survey, but is altogether 
out of place in a census report. We need, therefore, note only three main 
dialects of Marathi, v%z,y HeSi, Konkani, and the Miarathi of Berar and the Cen- 
tral Pro-vdnees. Khandefii which has hitherto been considered to be a dialect of 
Marathi is more nearly allied to Gujarati, and will be considered when dealing 
with that language. 

628. He^l Marathi is simply the standard form of the language, spoken m j>sa. Di..iect 
its purity round Poona. It has travelled far with the Maratha conquerors, and 

there are large colonies of its speakers in Bai’oda, 
which is a Maratha State, although locally in 
Gujarat, in Saugor, and in other parts of Central 
India Several varieties of it are mentioned, of 
which we may name the Sangamefiwari and thesangimes 
Bankotl of the Central Konkan, and Kudtili and^^’^^.. 
Malwani, spoken lower down between Bajapur and louiai!'* 
Goa and in the State of Savantvadi. These four are Maiwimi 
transition forms of speech between the standard 
dialect and Konkani. The lower classes of '! liana 
and the neighbouring parts of Khandcsb use another 
form of this dialect, usually known as Kunbau after KuiiI.A(i 
the name of one of the castes which employ it, and 
the KoKs of Bombay, Thana, and Kolaba speak a mixture of it and Gujarati Koii 
Konkani is spoken in the Konkan south of Goa and throughout the distiicts of 
North Kanara and Belgaum. Goanese, itself, is a form of it It differs more 
widely from standard MarSthl than any of the other dialects, and local pride 
some^mes leads to its being ^ven the dignity of a distinct language. To the 
south it is mixed, in its vocabulary, with Kanareso and Tulu. Carey tmnslated 
the New Testament into Konkani early in the last century, and printed it in the 
Hgva-nagarl character used for the other Marathi dialects ; but of late years the 
character employed is generaUy the Kanarese one, except in the case of the 
Portuguese missionaries and their converts, who employ the Boman alphabet. 
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TTarhftdi ot Berari is the dialect spoken in Berar and the neighhouring portion 
of Hyderabad. Historically, it should represent the purcvst Marathi, for Berar 
corresponds to the ancient Vidarhha or Maharashtra. The political centre of 
gravity, however, in after centuries moved to the west, and with it the linguistic 
standard. The Itivcr Wardlia, which separates the Central Provinces from 
Berar, may also he taken os the linguistic boundary between Nagpurl and War- 
had!. The latter dialect is, however, also found in Betul, in the Central Provin- 
ces, while, on the other hand, the Marathi of Basim and of the western part of 
l^ldana in Bei-ar is not Warhadi, but more nearly approaches the dialect of 
Poona. The fonn of Marathi spoken in the south of the Central Provinces is 
<aUed Nagpur!. It is practically the same as WarhMi, but varies according to 
localitv, diverging further from the standard as we go east. In the Saugor 
district the Marathi spoken is not Nagpurl, but is the standai^ form of the 
language. This tract of country passed to us from the Peshwa and not from the 
Nagpur Raj, and the Marathi-speaking population came from Poona, not 
Nagpur. They regard the true Nagpur people with some contempt in eonse- 
quf‘iiec. The same is the case with the scattered Maratha families of Damoh 
and Jubhulpore. In the extreme cast of the Nagpuri area, in the district of Bala- 
ghat, the dialect has changed so much that it has a separate name, and is called 
Marhct! Tn this part of the Central Provinces, the districts of Balsghat and 
Bhandara arc the eastern limit of Nagpurl. Further east we are met by Chhattis. 
garhi, which is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south Marathi covers the 
northern portion of the district of Chanda (the south is occupied by Telugu), and 
gradually merges into Halahi. Halabi, also called Bastari, has hitherto been 
nobody’s child in the linguistic classification of India. It is, as the Linguistic 
Survey sliows, a corrupt mixture of several languages, both Aryan and Dravidian, 
forming a transition tongue between Marathi and Oriya, hut generally with a 
Mar.'itha backbone. The H-alahi of Bastar is considered by Ghhattisgorhi 
speak ei*s to be Marathi, and by Marathi speakers to bo Chhfittisgarhi. This 
well illustrates its mixed nature. It is spoken in the central portion of Bastar, 
having Telugu to its south. In the north-east corner of Pastas we find a form of 
•speech called *Bhatri. This is the link between Halahi and Oriya, and is classed 
. as a dialect of the latter language. It might with almost equal accuracy be de- 
serihod'as one of the many forms of Hhlabl. Immediately to its east lies Oriya 
itself. o have now brought Marathi across India from the Arabian Sea to 
within a couple of hundred miles of the Bay of. Bengal. Hitherto attention has 
boon naturally fixed upon the particular dialect of it which is spoken in the 
Bombay Presidency, and it has been usually classed as the most south-western of 
the Aryan languages of India. It will have been seen that “ Southern ” de- 
scribes’it much more completely. 
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629. The languages of the Eastern Group are 
Oriya, Bihnri, Bengali, and Assamese It thus 
includes all the Aryan languages of Indi^ whidi, 
rouglily speaking, are in use to the east of the 
meridian of Benares. 


530. Oriya or Ulkali is the Aryan language spoken in Ortssa and in the 
<*ountry bordering on that province. To the north it includes a portion of the 
district of MMnaporc, wliioh, together with part of Balasore, was the Orissa of the 
}>hrase “Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa ” funnd in the Diwani grant and in the re- 
gulations framed by the Government in the last decades of the' 18th century. It 
IS also the language of the distiiot of Singhbhum, belonging to the Division of 
Gliota Nagpur, and of several Native States which fall politically within the 
s^.ime division. On the west it is the langua^ of the greater part of the district 
of Samhalpur and of a small portion of the' district of Raipur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, together with the many Native States which lie between tliose districts 


* T he fignies fw BihXrl ttre approximate only. See below. 
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aad Oripaa proper. On the south it is the language of the north of the Madras 
distriot of GaujazU) with its connected Native States, and of the JeyporeAgency 
of Vlss^apatam. It is thus spoken in three provinces of British India, and 
eovers, say, 82,000 square miles. 

&31. It is called Oriya, Odri, or Utkali, that is to say, the language of Odra Name of 
©r Utkala, both of which are ancient names for ttie country now known as Orissa. i«»gaage- 

It IS sometimes called Uriya, but this name is merely a~ mis-spelling of th ^ more 
oorBcet ** Oriya.” The earliest example of the language whicdi is at present 
knoiviiooninsts of mme Oriya words in an inscription of the thirteenth century. 

An inscription dating a century later contains several sentences .which show 
that the langu^e was then fuUy devdoped, and differed little &om the modem 
form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. It is bounded on the north 
by Bengali, on the north-west by Biharl, (m the west by the Ohhattisgarhi 
dudect of Eastern Hindi, and on the soutn by Telugu. To the south- w^ it 

merges into the Halabi dialect of Marathi through Duiorts 
. 18,498. Bhatari. This last is its only true dialect. Elsewhere it 
has local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the 
standard is in the znain olosely followed over tlie whole Oriya-speaking area. 

Bhatri is the transition dialeot to Marathi, and the only specimens of it which Uhatri 
i have seen were written in the Deva-nagari (».e., the Marathi) alphabet, and 
not in the Oiiya one. 

C32. Oriya is handioapped by possessing an excessively awkward and Wntton 
oumbrous wntteu oharacter. 'i'his character is, in its basis, the. same 
Bfiva-nagari, but is wriiten by the local scribes with a stylus on a talipot palm 
leaf. . The scratohes are themselves legible, but in order to make them more 
plam, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows 
whioh form the letters, ^e palm leaf is exceptionally fragile, and any scratch 
in the direction of the giraiu tends to make it split. As a line of writing on a 
long narrow leaf is necessarily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity pro- 
hibits the use of the straight top line which is a distinguishing peculiarity of the 
DSya-nagarl character. For this, the Oriya scribe is compelled to substitute a 
series of curves, winch almost surround each letter. It requires remarkably good 
eyes to read an ' Oriya printed book, for the eadgenoios of the printing preso 
coznpel the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is curve, 
whi^ M the ^me in nearly all, while the r^d soul of the character, by which 
one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the oentre, and is so minute, that 
it is Viften difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, 
and it takes a second look to, notice that there is something inside each. 

683. On the ground that its grammatical oonstruction in some respects clgsely Conneotion 
resmiibles that of Bengali, Oriya haa been more than once daimed by Calcutta 
Pandits as a dialect of that language. Th^ are, however, wrong. It is a sister, * 
not a daughter, and the mutual pomts of resemblance are due to the fact that 
they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apabhramfo. It has the 
fwzne weak sense of number as Bengali, and when the plural has to be expressed 
i,t is done, as in that language, by the aid of a nonn of multitude. As in all 
the Eastern languages, first and second persons singular of the verb are 
mily used by the uneducated, or when respect is not intended. It has one 
great ^ advantage over Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced 
as it is spelt There are few of those slurred consonants and broken vowds 
which make Bengali so diflUoult to a foreigner. Each letter in each word is 
oUeairly soimded, and it has been well described as “comprehensive and 
poetical, with pleasing sound and musioal intonation, and by no means 
dilfiouit to acquire and master.” In Bengali, the aooent is thrown back as far 
^ pebble, and, to assist this, the succeeding syllables are contracted or slmred 
over In pronunciation, but in the best Oriya every syllable is distinctly pro- 
nounced, and the aooent is put on the penultimate syllable if it is a long one, 
and nevOT further back than the antepenultimate. The Oriya verbal system is 
at once simple and comjdete. It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so 
Ibgiplly arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are 
C^my impressed upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very 
oom^lote set of verbal nouns, present, past, and future, which take the place of 
the moomplete series of infinitive and gerund vi hicli we find in Bengali, an il 
Ipr want m which that language is sometimes driven to strange straits m order 
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to embody the simplest idea. When Bengali wishes to express the idea 
embodied in what in Latin would bo called the infinitive, it has to borrow the 
present participle for the occasion, and then has to employ it for all tenses, so 
that the word is used, in the first place, not as a participle, and, in the seocmd 
place, not necessarily in the present tense. Oriya, on the other hand, simply 
takes the appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the meaning 
necessarily requires. As every infinitive must be some oblique case of a Viubal 
noun, it follows that Oriya grammar does not know the so’called ** Infinitive 
Mood ” at all. The veriest beginner does not miss it, and instinctively makes 
up his ** infinitive ” or his “ gerund ” as he requires it. In this respect 
Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development than even 
Classical Sanskrit, and can only be compared with the Old Sanskrit of the 
Vedic times. This archaic character, both of form and vocabulaa^, runs 
through the whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by its geo- 
graphical position. Orissa ever been an isolated country bounded <m 
file east by the ocean, and on the west by hiUy tracts inhabited by wild 
aboriginal tribes and bearing an evil reputation for air and \rater. On ^e 
south, the language is Dravidian, and belongs to an altogether difierent family, 
while, on the norih, it has seldom had politioal ties with Bengal. 

584). On the other hand, Orissa has been a conquered nation. ^ For dght cen- 
turies it was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modem times, it was for 
fifty years under the sway of the Bhdnslas of Nagpur, both of whom have left 
deep impressions of their-rule upon the country. On the language thqr have 
imposed a number of Telugu and Marathi words and idioms which stUl survive. 
These are, so far as we know, the Only foreign elements of importance which 
have intruded into Oriya, There are also a few Persian words which have 
come from the Musalmans, and a small vocabulary of English Court terms and the 
Hke, which English domination has brought into vogue. Oriya has a fairly 
large literature, mainly composed of religious poetry, that relatmg to Krishna 
being most prominent. As a vemaoular, » is almost confinra to its prop^ 
home, though speakers of the language are found in various localities of India, 
where they are mainly either domestic servants or palkl bearers. 

■ 636. The Province of Bihar was for centuries much more closely connected 
politically with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh than with Ben^l. 
Even so early as the time of the Sanskrit epic of the Bamayan, Bama-bhandra, 
the Prince of Oudh, is represented as taking his famous bride, Slta, from the 
country of Mithila, or the present North Bihar. The face of the Bil&ri is 
ever turned toward the north-west ; from Bengal, he has only experienced 
hostile invasions. Por these reasons, the language of Bihar often been 
considered to be a form of the “Hindi” said to be spoken in the United 
Provinces, but really nothing can be further from the fact. In spite of the 
hostile feeling with which Biharis regard everything coimected with Bengal 
their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the tongue 
spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oriyi^ it is a direct descendant of the 
lli^gadha Apabhiam^a. It occupies the onginal seat o£ that language, and still 
retains nearly all its characteristic features. In one particular of pronunc^tion 
alone does it depart from its parent, viz.f in the pronunciation of the sibilants. 
This is accounted for by the politici^ influence of the North-West, The pronun- 
ciation of these letters is a literal shibboleth between Bengal and Central Hindo- 
stan. A man who pronounces his s’a as if th^ were eA, would at once be 
known as a Bengali, and treated as such. The Kharis, ther^ore, in their desire, 
which has existed for several, centuries, to sever all connection with the people to 
their east, have striven after the pronunciation of the s’s of the west, and have 
now acquired it ; but that it is a modem innovation is clearly shown by the 
fact that, although they pronounce a, they always still write «A, and use the 
very character which the SQndfi grammarians employed to illustrate the sA- 
sound which was so oharactoristio in their time of tne tongue of Magadha. 

636. Bihari is not only the vernacular of Bihar, but is also spoken far beyond 
the limits of that province. To tlie west it is spoken in the eastern district8.o£ the 
United Provinces, and even in a small portion of Oudh. Its western boundaty 
may be roughly taken as the meridian passing through Benares, although it 
really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the &)uth it is spoken in 
the two plateaux of Chota Nagpur, It extends from the Himalaya on the 
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north to Singhbhnm (an Oriya-speaking district) on the south, and from Man- 
bhum on the south-east to Basti in the north-west The total area covered by 
it is about 90,000 square miles Its linguistic boundaries are Bengali to the 
east, the Himalayan tongues to its north. Eastern Hindi to its west, and Oiiya 
to its south. 

687. The number of speakers of Bihari can only be given approximately. No Numbw of 
distinotion could be made by the enumerators (who were mostly uneducated) •p**^*'“ 
between Bihaii and Hindi, and hence it was found necessary to show both under 

the latter name in the schedule. In the United Provinces, the tables have been 
adjusted so that the districts of which Bihari is known to be the vernacular have 
BiMri assigned to them, oil entries of Hindi (with the necessary adjustments) for 
these districts being shown as Bihari. This gave a total of 10,066,056 for, the 
United Provinces, which, taken as an oatimate, and onl]^ as an estimate, is 
nearly correct. To thia a small number of speakers of admitted Bihari in other 
parts of India being added, we get the total of 10,296,816. This, however, takes 
no account of more than double this number of sx>eakers of Bihari, whose home is 
Bihar, in Bengal Here the problem was much more complicated. It was found 
impossible to show, by any geogmphioal process, how many of the people returned 
as speaking " Hindi,’* (26,780,174) really spoke Bihari. The great majority of 
them did do so and hence in the tables for all India, the whole of the “ Hindi ’* 
speakers in Bengal have been classed under Bihari. In attempting to show 
figures which were more nearly accurate, all that Mr Gait could do was to give, 
as a rough approximation, the number of speakers of Bihari in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal as 24,283,028 In this chapter, I add this amount to the 
figures we have already got for Bihari, giving a total for this language of 
34,679,844. There remains a balance, from the ** Hindi *’ figures of Bengal, 
of 2,497,146, which I distribute between Eastern Hin^ and Western Hindi, 
as explained under those languages. 

Bihari has three main dialects ; lldaithili, Magahi, and Bhojpuri Each of Diaieots. 

these has several sub-dialects. Maithili or Tirhutia Muthiii 
is qioken over Tirhut, a part of Champaran, East- 
ern Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Western Pumea. 

It is found in its greatwt purity in Uarbhanga,* and * 
has a small literature going back to the fifteenth 
century. Vidyapati Thakur, who lived about that 
time, was a Sanskrit writer of some repute, and one 
of his works, translated into Bengali, has for years 
been the terror of examinees in that language But 

it is u{)on his dainty songs in his own vernacular 
that his fame chiefly nests He was the first of 
the old Master Singers whose short religious poems, 
dftftBng principally with Badha and Krishna, exercised such potent influence 
on the foiths of Eastern India. His songs were adopted and enthusiastically 
recited by the celebrated Hindu reformer Chaitanya (flourished 16th century), 
ftwd, throTi^h him, became the house poetry of the Lower Provinces. Numbers 
of i^tators sprung up, many of whom wrote in Yidyapati’s name, so that it 
is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imitation, especially as in the 
great collection of these son^ which is the accepted authority in Bengal, 
the former have been altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom metre. Vernacular literature has also had several dramatic authors 
in Bihar, the local custom being to write the body of a play in Sanskrit but the 
songs in Ma-itbili. There have also been some epic poems, of which at least 
one has survived in part. One of the earliest translations of the Gospels and 
Acts into any Northern Indian language was made into Maitliili by the cele- 
brated missionary Father Antonio at me end of the eighteenth century. 

688. Magahi is swken in South Bihar and Hazanbagh. It does not extend Magahi. 
beyond the northern of the two plateaux of Chota Nagi)ur. It^ has no written 
literature, but Garey translated the New Testament into it in 1818 and some 
folk-tales and songs haMto been collected and printed. The locality in which 
Magahi ig now BpokoH corrctponds to the ancient Magadha, and was therefore 

the head-qimrt^ of the ancient Magadha Apabhramto. 

689. Bhojpuri is properly speaking the language of ^ Bhojpur, the name of BhojpwL 
a town and pargana in the north-west of the distriot of Shahabad. It 
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connotes, however, the languftge spoken over a much wider area. It oooapies 
the whole of West Bihar and of the eastern portiim of the United PiovliMMw. 
It also covers the district of Palamnu, and the southern or Eanohi plateau of 
Ghota Noigpur. It varies according to locality, the tongue of Asamgaihi aUd 
Benares differing somewhat from that of Shahab^ and Baran, another dividoti 
of forms being between the Bhojpuri spoken south, and that spoken north of the 
Ganges. It has one important 8 ub>di^eot, the Nagpuria of Ghota Nagpur, and 
natives also rocc^nise, by using separate names, the Madhdsi Bhojpuri S^ken 
in Ohamparan, tho Sarwaria of Basti and the nei^bourhood, and the Tharul ojt 
broken dialedt spoken by hill tribes of the Himalaya. These are refinements of 
small importance. Tho three main sub-dialeots are the Standard, tho Westetu, 
and Nagpuria. Western Bhojpuri is frequently called Purbi,*’ or the Ian* 
guage of the East ” par eofoellence. This is naturally the name given to it by 
the inhabitants of Western Hindostan, but has the disadvantage of being thO 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages which mtTo 
nothing to do with Bhojpuri, simply because they are spoken to the ** Bast of 
those who refer to them ' Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written in 
the last few years. So far as I am aware, no portion of the Scriptures has been 
translated into it. 

iteiationship 540. Thcse three dialects W naturally into two groups, viz., 

Magtdilon tho one baud and Bhojpuri on the other. The speakers are also separai^'' 

mah other, by cthnic peculiarities, but Maithili and Magahl and the speakers of these two dia- 
lects are Uiuch more closely connected together than either of them is to Bhojpuri. 

1 shall here content myself with noting the most characteristic differences wMch 
strike the most casual observer. In pronunciation Maithili, and to a leas degree 
Ma|^hi, is much rounder than Bhojpuri. In Maithili, tho vowbl a is pronounoed 
with a broad sound ax)proaching the o in hot ** colour which it possesses in Bengali. 
Bhojpuri, on the contrary, pronounces the vowel with the clear sharp cut tone 
which wc hear all over Gentral Hindostan. On tho other hand, it also possesses 
a long drawled vowel which is pronounoed like the aw in enol. The contrast 
between those two soimds is so very marked, and is of such frequent ocourrenoe, 
that it gives a tone to the whole language which is recognised at once. In the 
declension of nouns Bhojpuri has an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in tho other dialects. The polite pronoun of the second person, whidi is 
very frequently heard in conversation, is apa^ in Maithili and Magalu, Itut raure 
in Bhojpuri. Tho verb substantive in Maitbill is usually chhai or aohM, he 
is. In Magahl it is usually hai, vindiuBhojpvai bdfe, bdfe,mhdw€. Ilie three 
dialects all agree in forming the present tense by adding tho verb substantive to 
the x>resent participle, exactly as in other modem Indian languages. But Mag ahl 
has also a special form of the present, viz., dehha hai, exactly equivalent to the 
Englisli "ho is a-soeing," and so has Bhojpuii another form dShha-la, which 
probably means " he is come to see.” The whole ^stem of verbid conjugation is 
amazingly complex in Maithili and Magahl, but is as simple and straif^tforiiraird 
in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or HimB. There are man^ other minor differen- 
ces between the three disdeots, but the above are those which are most charactoe* 
istio and striking. Suffice it to say, farther, that Maithili and uu 

tho dialects of nationalities which have carried conservatism to tibie excess of 
uncouthness, while Bhojpuri is the practical language of an ener^klo race, whieli 
is ever ready to accommodate Itself to oircomstanoea, and which has made its 
influence felt all over India. 

Btbnio 641. The last remaxk brings us to the consideratiou of the ethnic diffehsaoes 

difiForeii<H>i |) 0 ti'^ 0 eT)t tho speakers of Maithili and MagaM on tilie one hand, and those who 
speak Bhojpuri on the other. Th^ are great. Mithila, a country with an 
ancient hist^, traditions of which it retains to the present day, is a latid under 
the domination of a sept of Briihmims extraordinarily devoted to the mint, aniae, 
and c ummin of the law. Bor centuries it has been too proud to admit 
other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and has passed through con* 
quest after conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, without 
changing its anoosla^ peouHarities. The story goes lUMi at the marriage of 
Bama, the Brahmans of Mithila showed the sdme uncivilised pride which Is 
charaotcristio of their descendants in the twentieth century. ^ This Biahnumical 
domination has left ineffaceable marks upon the nature of the test of the 
population. Mithila, or Tirilut, is one of the most congested parts of India. 
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Its inliabitaELts increase, and. multiply, and impoverish the earth, nor will 
other meat^ of'life than agriculture, or other lands on which to 
piaotiM'' the <me art Mth which they are acquainted. Magadha, on the other 
hiii:^"^ahhouig|h it is intimately connected with the early history of Buddhism, 

Tvus too loi^ a coohpit for contending Musalman armies, and too long subject 
tq ihiblh^ad-quarters of a Musalman province, to remember its former glories of 
the Idjhdd age. A great part of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and 
over much of the mmainder cultivation is only carried on with difficulty by the 
aid of great iMgatimx works widely spread over the country, and dating from 
mbldytorio times. Its peasantry, oppressed for centuries, and evean now, under 
!lq|^teih rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part of India, is un^uoated 
itoenterprising. There is an expressive word current in Eastern Hindc^tan 
^tiptoh fUtustrates the national character. It is “ bhades** and has two meanings. 

Ohi fejs "uncouth,” ** boorish,” and the other is **an inhabitant of Magadha.*’ 
m eanin g is the original and which the derivative, I do not know, but a 
sD^hde hHttory is contained in these two syllables. 

, 642. ^e Bhojparl-speakmg country is inhabited by a people curiously differ- 
from the others who speak Bihiri maleots. They form the fighting nation of 
Bi^ostan. An alert and active nationality, with few scruples and considerable 
l^pities, dearly loving a fight for fitting’s sake, they have spread over .Ajyan 
Jhuiai, each man re^y to carve his fortune out of any opportunity which may 
preset itself. They hare furnished a rich mine of recruitment to the Hindostani 
army, and, on the other hand, they took a prominent part in the Mutiny of 1857. 

fond as an Iririiman is of a stick, the long-boned, stalwart Bhojpurl, with his 
atalE in hand, is a familiar objeot striding over fields far from his Imme. Thou- 
sands of them have emigratm to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; 
every year still larger numbers wander over Koitherh Bengal, and seek employ- 
ment, either honestly, as palki-heaxerg, co* otherwise, as daooits. Every Bengal 
Zamindar Jceeps a posse of these men, euphemistically termed ” darwans,” to 
hold his teuante in order. Such are the people who speak Bhojpurl, and it can 
be understood that their language is a handy article, made for current use, and 
not too much enoumbeired by grammatio subtleties. 

^^ 643. Throughout the Biharl area, the written oharaoter is that known as*Wntion 
Smthl. This script is used over the whole of Hindostan alongside of the more Character, 
j^lgmplete and diegant Beva-nagarl. 'Eiaotically speaking, me former may be 
lom^ upon as the current hand of fhe latter, although epigraphically it is not a 
corruption of it as some think. Kaithi is the official character of two widely distant 
countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Eatwari finds little difficulty in reading 
a Gujarati book. The Brahmans of Tirhut employ a special character of their own, 
called the Maithill script. * It closely resembles that used for Bengali, but differs 
;^m it just enough to make it at first right rather puzzling to read. 

544. Bengali is the language of the Gangetic Delta, and of the country im- Bengali, 
mediately to ito north and'east. North of the Ctenges its western boimdary 
may be taken as the Bdver Mahananda in the east of the district of Fumea. 

^|q»th of the Ganges it reaches up to the foot of the Chota Nagpur plateaux. It 
doTCis the greater part of the district of Midnapore, and that tract of Singhbhum 
irhteh is known as Dhalhhum. To the east, it runs a short way up the Assam 
3^ley, taking in about half the district of Goalpara, and, in the Surma Valley, it 
duven^ the whole of Sylhet and Oachar, as well as Mymensingh and Dacca, 
although here the ground is partly occupied Tibeto-Burman languages, 
w^iMtee spiers are mund in scatter^ colonies. Further south it is spoken in 
and Ohittagobg» and even in parts of the hill tracts of the latter 
dhftrict atud of Andi^; To its north, it has the Tibeto-Burman languages 
of the Himalaya, to its west Bihaii, to its south-west Oriy&, and to its east 
TSbeto-Buzman .langui^ba and Assiwese. On the south, it is bounded by tho 
Bengal. In no other speech of India is the literary tongue so widely 
di^m^cad from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali. The two can almost 
be spok^ of as distinct ' languages, rather than as two dialects of the same 
Ipuguages. Dp to tiie last few years very little was known about tho actual 
of tile forty odd Tnilllnna who are recorded as having Bengali for thrir 
vcrmwutiyp. Even European grft.TnTnftrianH , most of whom were missionaries 
aud^Oughtto havd knowi^ better, were tho obedient slaves of the Pandits of 
oiilj l^llisti^ted ^ hook language in their works. Hr. 
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Jicnmes was the first, and I believe the only writer, to draw attention in the con- 
cluding decades of the last century to the necessity of putting on record what 
the people really s;^ke.* Since then the linguistio Survey liM succeeded in ex- 
ploring the Bengali dialects with considerable success. 

Dialects 54 ) 5 , In dividing the language into dialects, the lines of cleavage ma^r be either 

horizontal or perpendicular. Adopting the former method, we get this literal^ 
dialect on the one hemd, and the tnie vernacular on the other. The former is 
practically the same over the whole of Bengal, but is only used in books and 
newspapers, or when speaking formally. On other ooaasions, speakers of 
Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialeot. 
Between these two, there is not merely the same difference that exists between 
the language of the educated and the unoduoated, say, in England. The dis- 
simi^ity is much greater. It departs from the colloquial dialect, not only in 
having a highly Sanskritisod vocabulary, but also in its grammatical fonus. The 
grammar of htemry Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The ooUoqxdfll 
grammaticiikl forms are much contracted. Words which, in the literary 
language, pronouiicod ore rotunda have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, 
so that a inei'e knowledge of the former (and this is all that every grammar 
oxcex>t that of Mr. Beames provides) is of little assistance towards understanding 
or speaking the latter. 

546. The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form of 

Bengali. There are several dialects of this, but the change from one to another 
is BO gradual tliat it is imiiossible to say where any one of them begins or ends. 
We may, however, easily recognise two main branches, a Western and Eastern. 
The Western includes the standard dialect spoken round Hooghly, the ourious 
south-western dialect spoken in central Midnapore, and the Northern Bengali 
used between Purnea and Baugpur. In Western Bengal, tlie language has 
Bioken Hill liiaieou— affectod by tho neighbouring Bihari, and we 

EbaiiftThfir . . . 1,390 also, in the same locality, find some broken forms 

PohiiR Thai . . . 377 gpeech employed by the bill tribes. The princi- 

pal of these is tho Mai Faharia of tho Sonthal Poi^nas and Birbhum which 

MfiiPabaiiii . . 27,040 has hitherto been thought to be a Dravidian 

language. Northern Bengal, the Tiboto-Burman Eoches have bng 
abandoned their own language, but traces of it are found in tho Bengali which 
they siieak, w'hich increase as we go eastwards towards their original home gn . 
the Brulunaputra. In Purnea, the Bengali used is much mixed with-'Bie ad* 
joining Maithili Bihari, and the Eaithi character of Bihar ^is even used for 
recording the Bengali language. 

547. Tho centre of the Eastern branch may be taken as tbe district of Dacca, 
where what may be called Standard Eastern Bengali is speken. The true 
eastern dialect is not spoken west of tho Brahmaputra, though, when we cross 
lh(‘ river, coming from Dacca, we meet a well-markod form of speech spoken 
in Kangpm' and the districts to its north and east, called Bajbangshl, wMc^, 
while undoubtedly belonging to the eastern branch, has still points of diffecr- 
ences which lead us to claira it as a separate dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is 
known as Babe. The chamcteristic signs of P^tem Bengali are first noticeable 
in the districts of Khulna and Jessore, and are found all over the eastern half 
of the Gangctic delta. It then extends in a north-easterly direction following 
the valleys of the Megna and its affluents over the districts of Tippera, Dacca, 
Mymonsmgh, Sylhet, and Oachar. In every direction its further progress is 
stopped by the hiUs which bound those regions, and throughout the Surma 
Valley and in Mymensmgh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of 

Haijong . . 6,620 the less dvilised tnbes, called Haijong or Hajong, 

which is a mixtui-e of Bengali and Tibeto-Burman languages. Along the eastern 

* The reaalt of the inflaonce of PuAlta «Mn Bengali wanld be iveU iltuatrated it we toik « pueage of 
nanatire Englieb, and anbetttuted a Latin word foi overj noltu that oooarred. Tfaeoretioally the nonos 
be >n AngIo.Saxon, but to »& EngUghman, Latin more ntarl^r bolde the poeition of a learned langoage that 
Sanaknt does in India. Am an enmple, 1 here gire a veree or two of the Phiable of tiie Pr^igal Son, rUh 
a Latin word (gender and caee being Venatlrnegfeetad) eubatitated wherever the Bengali veteion emdove a 
Sanskrit one ; — "A oertain vir bad iwe filineea. And the junior tHiaa m^io of them sold to hie pater, 'pater 
give mo tbe pars of the enhetaotia that taUeth to me. ' And ha made dirlrio nnto them of his pnmtiaa Hwl- 
tas And not multns dies after the janior fiins made omnw enbstentta ooHectne heeame petenre profte* 
tu« into a reglo loiiginqaae.*' In this extract the Latin woids are taken ^m Ben’s tranelation. Hoimder * 
that a Bengali villager starte and ■tares In the rritness hex when askei to repent (and expeetod to nndenrtsnd) 
a iui lu of iieseveratiou oovohed in langnagf anelt^ons to the shove. 
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litoral of the Bay of Bcmgal there is a south-western dialect, also of the Eastern 
Cfatkoft .... 48.921 type, and inland there is another carious dialect, 
caWchahiM, spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a 
character of its own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for writing 
Burmese. Probably ,only a variety of Ghakma is Haingnet, a corrupt form of 

THioftui . . . 8,iofi Bengali, hitherto considered to be a Tibcto-Burman 

laii^limge. It is spoken in that part of the Akyab district which adjoins 
ChittUgong. Except as given aboVe, no figures are available for the Bengali 
dialects. 

^ 648, Some remarks must be made regarding the extraordinary •way in which Bengah pro. 

the many Sanskrit words used in the literary dialect are pronounced in Bengali. 

It riiould be remembered that these words are just as foreign to the language 
aa Pnench words are to EnglM, so that Bengalis pronounce their Sanskrit 
uro^ much in the way that Englishmen speak ” Prenene ful fayre and fetisly, 
alfcor the scole of Stratford atte bowe.” Iharing the period in which the Praknis 
u^resented the spoken language of India, the vocal organs of the Indo-Aryan 
were incapable of pronouncing without difficulty letters and sounds which had 
jbe^ easy to their forefathers. As they pronounced them differently, they 
fi^lt them differently, and owing to the records left by the Hindu gramma- 
rians we know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of 
tiie Goddess of Wealth, whom their ancestors had called Lakshmi, they found that 
it cost them too niuch trouble to pronounce kahm, and so they simpbfied matters 
by saying, and writing, Lachchhi or, dialectically, LakJehi. Again, When they 
wanted to ask for cook^ rice, which their forefathers called bhaktat they found the 
kt too hard to pronoimoe, and so said, and wrote, bhatta, just as the Itauans find it 
difficult to my factumt aud say, and write, fatto. Again, some of them could 
not pronounce an s clearly, so they had to say ah. When they wanted to talk 
of the sea, they could not say adgara^ but said, and wrote, ahdgara^ or ahdyara. 

As a last example, if they wanted to express the idea conveyed by the word 
“ external,” they could not say bahya^ and so they said, and wi*ote, bajjha. 

Now, I have already explained that the modem Bengali is descended from an 
Apabhramga clos^y connected with that very MagadU Prakrit from which the^ 
above examples are all taken. -- The very same incapacities of the vocal organs* 
exist with Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years 
ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce kahm any more than they could. He can- 
not pronounce a dear a, but must make it ah. The compound letter hy beats 
him, and instead he has to say jjh. These are only a few examples of facts 
which might be multiplied indefinitely. Neverthejress, a Bengali when he 
borrows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit fashion, which is, say, 
at least two thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if they were 
Magadhi Prakrit words. He writes Lakakmit and says Lakkhi. He writes 
adgara^ and says ahdgart or, if he is uneducated, ahdyar. He writes bdhya, and 
says bajjiM,. In other words, he writes Sanskrit, and reads from that 
writing another language. It is exactly as if an Italian were to vrxite facttmi, 
when he says fattOt or as if a Frenchman were to write the Latin sicce, while 
he says abche. The outcome of this state of affairs is that, to a foreigner, the 
great difficulty of Bengali is its pronimoiatioh. Like English, but for a dif- 
ferent reason, its pronunciation is not represented hy its spelling. The vocabulary 

the modem lit^aiiry language is almost entirely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words are pronoimora as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly 
with a number of complicate soimds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered 
their vocal organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of 
half-pronounce consonants and broken vowels not provided for by their 
alph^et amid which the unfortunate foreigner wanders without a giude, and 
for whi^ his own larynx is as unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of 
Ssn^rit. 

^ 649. Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the Literatme. 
fifteenth-century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so-called “ revival 
of learning*’ has galvanised into a vigorous existence the Bengali literature of 
the present day, largely based upon English models, containing many excellent 
works and some, few of genius, hut not popular in the true sense of the word. 

Of the early authors, perhaps Chandi Has and Mukunda Ram are the two 
whose writings will best repay perusal. Their writings come from the heart 
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and not from the school, and are full of passages adorned vrith true poetry 
and descriptive power. Extracts from the works of Muknnda Bam have been 
admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell, 
writion 660. The well-known Bengali character is a by-form of the Nagariiypeof 

chamoter. Indian alphabets, which became established in Eastern India about the eleventh 
century of our era. , Varieties of it are used for Assamese, and by Brahmans for 
the Maiihili dialect of Bihari. 

Assamese. 661. Assamese is the last of the speedies of the Outer Circle. As its name 

implies, it is the language of the Assam Valley, over the whole of which it is the 
only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme west, where, in the district of 
para, it merges into Bengali. Elsewhere it is surrounded entirely by Indo* 
Chinese languages. The induence of the latter on Assamese has not been great, ^ 
A few words l^ve been borrowed, and one or two old Aryan forms, (such as the 
ubo of pronominal suffixes) have been retained, <^ngto the existence <k somewhat 
similar idioms prevaihng amongst the neighbouring tribes. Western AssamefC; 
differs slightly from that spoken at the eastern end of the valley, but the only fer^ 
MiijftnK dialect is the Mayang or Bishnupuriya, spoken hyJ!tiiJ^‘i^dfrTiol«ny in the State of 
Manipur and by scattered members of the same tribe in Sylhet and Cacbar, From 
1 ts geographical position we should expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali rather 
than of Assamese, and it would not be wrong to dass it as the former. 1, however, 
X>lace it under Assamese, as it has several of the typical characteristics of that 
language. Wo may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 
at the loot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jharwa. It is a “pigeon” 
mixture of Bengali, Garo, and Assamese. The Assamese are a home-staying 
jKiople, and the only localities in which their language is found spoken by any^ 
considerable number of people outside the Assam Valley are the hills of that" 
Province, and the Bengali-speaking districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

562. Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes 
fi*om Bihar, through Northern Bengal, not from Bengal proper. It was, neverthe- 
less, once hotly argued whether Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great 
deal of this is a mere question of words which is capable of discussion ad injimtum, 
Ilie words “ dialect ” and “ language ” are no more capable of mutually exclusivo 
flefinftion than are “ variety ” and “ species " or “hill ” and “mountain.” It 
* may be admitted that Assamese grammar does not differ to any considerable 
extent from that of Bengali ; but, il we appl^ another test, that ot the possession 
of written literature, we can have no hesitation in maintaining that Assamese is 
entitled to claim an independent existence as the speech of an independent 
nationality, and to have a^^standard of its own, different from that which a 
naiive of Calcutta would wish to impose upon it. 

A.wiTiMft 663. Assamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, 

wit'll n™niraii ^bo usual sound of aS o in “ hot,” a long drawled a something like the 

sound of the o in “ glory.” Little distinction is made between long and short 
vowels, accent having everywhere superseded quantity, as in modern Greek. 
No difference is made between the cerebral and dental consonants, both bmng 
sounded as semi-cerebrals like the Enghsh t and d. The consonants ch and ckh 
have the sound of « in sin ” andy that of <s in “ azure.” On the other hand, 
the letter b is pronounced with a guttural sound approaching that of eh in “ loch.” 
Ilio declension of nouns does not differ materially from tl^t of colloquial (not 
hterary ) Bengali, but the ooniugation.of verbs has many charaoteristio features 
in jiomts of detail which nec^l not bo mentioned here. The Aasamese vocabulary, 
even when used in lit«*rature, is much mpro free from Tatsamas than is Bengali. 
Liipratoro 664. Tho Assamese have xust reason to be proud of their national Hteofature, - 

In no dep^ment lias e they been more successful than in a branch of study in 
■wliioh India as a rule is curiously deficient. Tlic chain of historical events for 
the last six hundred years has been carefully preserved, and their authentidiy 
canberdied upon. These historical norks, originally written in imitation of 
the chronicles kept by the Ahom conquerors of tlie country, and still called by 
llioir Ahom name, arc numerous and voluminous. Acoording to tho custoffis 
oi the country, a knowledge of these lustories was an indispensable qualification 
to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as the 
Government and public officers, kept the most minute records of contemporary 
ovenis. But Aasiraose literature is by no means confined to history. Some 
sevenly xsietieal uorks, principally religious, have been catalogued. On,e of the 
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oldest poets, and at the same time the most celebrated, was ^rl l^ankar Der, who 
flourished about four hundred and fifty years’ ago Tho Hindu system of 
medicine was professionally studied by numerous Assam families of distinction, 
and seme knowledge of the science foimed ore of the necessary acquirements of 
a well-bred gentleman. Hence arose a goed stock of medical works, principally 
translations or ae^aptations fre m Sanskrit into the rerracular. We know of at 
least forty dramatic works written during the past fire hundred years, and 
many of these are still acted in the village The whole of the Senp- 

tureswas translated into Assamese by the Serampore missionaries in the year lf'13, 
and several editions have since been issued. In later years, the American 
Baptist Mission Press has published a large number of works religious and lay, 
and has done much to keep the language pure and ur contaminated by the 
neighbouring.Bengali. 

366. The character used in writing Assamese is nearly the same as that cm- WnMen 
ployed for Bengah*. It has one sign, that to represent the sound of «?, which is 
wanting in the alphabet of that language. 

666. We now come to tho form of speech which is intermediate between tho MtdjBt* 

Outer Circle and the Inner languages. It is the 

unguage *p?i™LaTo*iI® . vcmacular of the countiy in which the hero 

•ffBkhigjt Etma-ohandra was bom ; and the Jain Apostle 
ji Mahavira used an early foimof it to convey his 
FAtari) Hindi 2a,iiie,868|, teaching to his disciples. The Praknt of that tract, 

Ardha-Magadhi, henoe became the sacred'language 
of the Jains, and its modem successor. Eastern Hindi, through the works of a Enattm 
great genius, became the medium for celebiating the Gestes of Bfima, and in 
consequercc the dialect used for nearly all the poetiy of Hindf stan. 

667. Fastem Hindi, which ircludes three dialects, Awadhi, Pagheli, and 
Chhattisgarhi, occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Pi*ovinceof 
Agra, Baghelkhand, Bundelkband, Chota Kagpur, andthe Central Provinces. It 
covers the whole of Oudh except the district of Hardoi and a part of Fyrahad. 

In tho North-Western Provinces it covers, roughly speaking, the country 
between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkband. It occupies the whole of^ 
Baghelkhaud, tho north-east of Bundelkband, the south-Sone tract of the* 
distnet of Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sarguja, Udaipur, Korea, 
and a portion of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur. In the Ceu^l Provinces it covers 
the districts of Juhbulpore and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with 
its Feudatory States. 

668. As in tho case of Bihari, it was found impossible to enumerate separately 
the number of speakers of Eastern Hindi residing in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. Out of the 26,780,174 people returned from Bengal as sj eaking 
“Hindi,” 24,283,028 have been credited to Bihari, leaving a balance of 
2,497,146 unaccounted for, seme of whom ceitainly speak Fastem Hindi, while 
the rest speak Western Hindi. It is impossible to divide these figures accurately 
between the two languages Mr. Gait, however, estimaies on very good grounds 
that we may put the speakers of the former at 1,160,000, leaving a balance of 
1,847 146 to be credited to Western B indi Adding this 1,1 50,0C0 to 20,986,368, 
the figures given in Table X, Part IT, we arrive at 22,186,368 as the approxi- 
mate number of sj eakers of Fastem Hindi in all India. 

659. The three dialeots of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other. Indeed , Dwleot* 
Bagheli differs so little from Awiidhi, that, were it not popularly recognised as a 
separate speech, I should be inclined to class it as a form of that dialect. 
Chhattisgarbi, under the influence of the neighbouring Marathi and Onya, 
diows greater points of difference; hut its close connection with Awadhi is 
nevertheless apparent. The Awadhi-Bagheli dialect oovera the whole of tlie 
Eastern Hindi area of the United Provinces and of Bundelkband, Baglu'Jkhand, 

Chang Bhakar, and the districts of Juhbulpore and Mandla. It is also spoken by 
some scattered tribes in the Central Provinces to the south and west. If we 
wrish to make a dividing line between Awadhi and Bagheli, we may lake the 
Briver Jamna where it mns between Fatehpur and Banda, and thence the 
southern boundary of the Allahabad district. The boundaiy must, however, he 
^ uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peouliaiity which we can seize upon 
as a decisive test. Chhattisgarbi occupies the remainder of the Eastern Hindi ChUttii- 
tract ; that is to say, the States of Udaipur, Korea, and Sirguja, and a portion of ’ 
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Jashpur, and the greater part' of Chhattisgarh. As above d^oribed, Eastern 
Hindi oocupies an irregular dblong tract of country, extending from, but not 
including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, much longer 
from north to south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be 
roughly taken as 760 miles, and its mean breadth as i:60, which together give 
an area of about 187,600 square miles. 

A Tornaouiar 560. Owing to thc prestige of the Lucknow Court Awadhi is also spoken as a 
than in the ‘^^mctcular by Muhammadans over the eastern part of the United Provinces and 
Ewitein ” over the greater paid; of Biliar, the language of the Hindu majority of this jkact 
^ndi tmt i)eing Bihari. It is difficult to say how many of these Musalmans do use 
Awadhi, but, so far as my information goes, I can estimate them as numbering 
about a million. 

Large numbers of speakers of Eastern Hindi are scattered all qver Northern 
India. Putting to one side the number of Oudh men who have travelled abroad 
in quest of service, there is our Native Army which is largely recruited in that 
Province, 

661 Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the languages of the Nepal 
Himalayas and on thc we.st by various dialqcts of Western Hindi, of which the 
principal are Kaiiauji and Bundeli. On the east it is bounded by the Bhojpuri 
dialect of Bihari and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of the Marathi 
language. 

662. It would take up too much space to examine fuUy the relationship which 
Eastern Hindi bears to thc languages on its east and on its west. In its pro- 
nunciation it follows that of the west in Uio most imjiortant particulars, while 
in the declension of nouns (although it has typical peculiariti^ of its own) it in 
anitLlnwr ^bo main follows Bihari. So also m the declension of its pronouns it follows the 
Griiupa. Eastern languages ; for instance, its possessive pronoun of the first person is w6r, 
not mera. In the conjugation of verbs it occupies a true intermediate position. 
We have seen that the Epical oharacteristio of the Eastern languages is the use 
of personal terminations in the past tense, of which the base ends in 1. Eastern 
11 indl does not use a past participle in but does employ the same personal 
terminations as those which are found in Bihari. E’er instance, the Western 
'Hindi participle “ stiuck ” is mdrd, which is a contracted form of mdrid, wlule the 
• Bihari form is mdrila. In the West, “he struck” is mdrd mdrid), with- 
out any termination. In Bihari it is mantas, with the termination®, meaning 
“ he ” (or, literally, “ by him ”). Eastern Hindi takes the Western mdrid, and 
adds to it the Bihari termination #, so tliat it has mdrtq-s, more usually pro- 
nounced mdris. In the future tense it is'still more mixed. Its first person com- 
monly follows thc Eastern fashion, and the third the Western. The second 
Iicrson wavers between the two. Thus, “ I shall strike ” is the Eastern mdrabm, 
while “he will strike ” is thc Western mdrihe. We thus see that Eastern Hindi 
oooupips an intermediate position between the Central Languages, and those of 
tho East, exactly like the “ HaM-Magadhi ” from which it is dosoended. 

Awadhi 603. Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi ahd Bagholi, have received 

Lttorature. considerable literary culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by far the most 
important. The earliest writer of note in that dialect was a Musalmnn, Malik 
Muhammad of .TAyas (fl. 3640 A.!).), thc author of thc fine philosophic epic 
entitled the Padvmdwati. This work, while telling in vivid language the story 
of Eaiin Sen’s quest for tho fair Padmavati, of Alau’ddin’s ruthless siege of tho 
vn*gm city of Chitor, of Batan's valour, and of Padmavati’s wifely devotion, cul- 
minating m the terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was true and 
fair, to save it from the lust of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describ- 
ing the search of the soul true wisdom, and tho trials and temptations which 
Yiesct it in its course. Malik iMuliammad’s ideal of fife is high, and throughout 
tho work of the Musalman ascetic there run veins of the broadest charity and of 
sympathy with those higher spirits, among his Hindu fellow countrymen who 
were groping in the dark foi that light of which many of them obtained 
glimpses 

Half a oentmy later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet 
and nsformer ^rulsi Has. This extraordinary man, who, if we take for our test 
tho intluence which he exercises at the jirescnt day, was one of the half d[ozen 
^oat writem which Asia has produced, deserves more than a passing notice. He 
is popularly known as the author of a history of Bama, but he was far more than 
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that. He occupies a position amongst the singers of the Kama legend peculiar to 
himself. Unlike the religious poets who dwelt in the Doab, and whoso theme was 
Krishna, he lived at Benares, unequalled and alone in his niche in the Temple of 
Fame. Disciples he had in plenty — to day they arc numbered by millions — but 
imitators, none. Looking back through the vista of centuries we see his noble 
figure standing in its own pure light as the guide and saviour of llindostan. His 
influence has never ceased, nay, it has ever kept increasing , and only when we 
reflect upon the fate of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies which are 
carried out under the name of Krishna worship, can we justly appreciate the work 
of the man who first in Northern India taught the infinite vileness of sin and the 
infinite graciousness of the Deity, and whose motto might have been — 

** He prayoth bee* who loveth best 
. All Uiiagi both great and nnall.** 


But Tulsi Das not only taught this elevated system of religion;— he succeeded 
in getting his teaching accepted. He founded no sect, laid down no dogmatic 
creed, and yet his great work is at the present day the one Bible of ninety mil- 
lions of people, and fortttnate it has been for them that they had tliis guide. It 
has been received as the perfect example of the perfect book, and thys its influ- 
ence has not only been exercised over the unlettered multitude, but over the long 
series of authors who followed him, and especially over the crowd which sprang 
into existence with the introduction of printing at the beginning of the last 
century. As Mr. Growse says, in the introduction to his translatipn of the 
Rdmdyan of this author, “the book is in everyone’s hands, from the court to the 
cottage, and is read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the Umdu 
community, whether hi^h or low, rich dr poor, young or old.” In fact tho 
importance of Tulsi Das in the history of India cannot be overrated. Putting 
tho literary merits of his work out of the question, the fact of its imiversai 
acceptance by all classes, from Bhagalpur to the Punjab, and from the Dima- 
laya to tho Nerbudda, surely demands more than a polite acknowledgment of 
his existence. Nearly thirty years ago, an old missionary said to me that no 
one could hope to understand the natives of Upper India, till he had mastered 
every line that Tulsi Das had written. I have smee learned to know how ‘right 
he was. The result of the commanding position which this poet occupies in the 
literary history of India, is that the Awadhi dialect in which he wrote has since 
his time been accepted as the only form of North Indian speech in which certain 
forms of poetry can^ bo 'composed. For the past three centuries the great 
mass of Indian poetical literature lias been inspired by one or other of two 
themes, the history of Kama and the history of Krishna. The scone of the latter’s 
oarly exploits was the central Doab, with the district of Muttra to its south, and 
the Braj Bhfisha of that tract lias been used as the means of recording it. But 
^ tho vast literature dealing with Kama has boon composed in Awadlii. Nay, 
moFo, the use of Awadhi h^ extended, so that, excepting that devoted to the 
Krishna cycle, nine-tenths of all tho poetry of North India has boon written m it. 

Siidh, for instance, is tho great translation of the Mahabharata made at the com- 
niencement of the last century for tho Maharaja of Benares. Tho list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of great merit. 

56{t. The other dialect of Eastern Hindi, Baghell, has also a consideruble UasiiMi 
literature. Under the enlightened patronage of the XCings of Eewa, a school of 
poete arose in that country, -Whose works still enjoy a considerable reputation 
These were, however, rather the products of scholars and critics who wrote about 
poetry than of poets th^msdves. The critical faculty was finely dcvolopcd, but 
the authors wore not “ makers ” in tho true sense of the word. 


565. We now come to the consideration of the Inner languages which fall into Th<« Wssiem 

two groups, the Western and th»' Northern Tho 

Western Group includes Western Hindi, Kdjasthani, 

We»Iern Hindi . 40,7 14 ^ 025 * Gujarati, and Fanjabl. 

Western Hindi covers the country between WcbUr II 
Pan]ilbi . 17,070*961 Sirhind [Sahrind] in the Punjab and Allahabad in 

WPMirm the United Pro-vinces. On the north it extends to 

, 8 ^ 38.099 ^ Uimalay;,. but on the south it does not 


Population 
rotumlng It 

40.714.925* 

10.017,712 

0,928.60lt| 

17.070,061 


ToTAii, We«tern Group 78,632,000 


* Tht) fitfure. for Wettern Hind! are those given in tho tublrs, plus 1,347,146 as explained under the head 

of Eaatern Hindi. 
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wacli muoli beyond the valley of the Jamna, except towards tbe east, Where 
it covers Bnndelkhand and a portion of the Central Provinces. It has several 
recognised dialects, of whioli the principal are Hindostanl, Braj Bhasha, 
Kananji, and Bundell, to which wo may add the Bangard of the South'- Hlastem 
Pun jab. Of these, Hindostani is now the reoognisod literary form of Western 
Hindi, and it will be more convenient to consider it last. The home of Braj 
Bhiisha is the Central Doab and the country immediately to its south from 
near Delhi to, say, Etawah, its head*quarters being round the town of Muttra. 

South and west of the Jumna it is also spoken in 
Gurgaon, in the States of Bharatpur and Karauli, 
and m the north-west of the Qwmipr Agency. To 
its west and south it gradually merges into Bajas- 
thani. Por more than two thousand years Muttra 
has been one of the most important centres of 
Aryan civilisation. Here also tradition places the 
scenes of the earlier life of the famous demi-god 
Krishna. It was thus natural that the dialect of 
this countiy, the direct descendant of the old Prakrit 
of Surasena, should bo used for literature. In the 
Sanskrit dramas, the ordinary conversation in prose 
of women of the ujipor closes was couched in 
^aurasenl Prakrit, and a variety of the same dialect 
was oraployod by the Digambara Jains for their sacred books. In ancient times 

a part of Suraseiia was known as Vraja, i.e., the 
country of the cow-pens, and from this is derived the 
modern mipellation of Braj, with its language known 
as Braj Bhasha. The most important writer in the 
modem vernacular was the blmd bard Sdr Das, who 
flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. As 
Tulsi Das sung of Hama, so Sur Das sung of Krishna, 
and betnreen them, according to native opinion, they 
liavo exhausted all the possibilities of poetic art. 
Many are the traditions of minor poets who were 
uiuvble to produce a single line which was not to bo 
iound already existing in the works of one or other 
of these two masters of song. To the European mind 
there can bo little comparison between the two. Sur Das was a voluminous 
author who .sung m one key, a sweet one it is true, while Tulsi Das, besides 
being a great rclbrmor who rose superior to dogma and creeds and who refused 
to found a .sect, was master of the whole gamut of human passion. Sur Das 
n .i'. not only one of the founders of a sect, but was also the creator of a school 
of pO(‘ts whose theme was Krishna, and especially the child Krishna, the com- 
panion ot the herdmaidens of Muttra, which still exists and which expresses 
it.sclt through the medium of Bra] Bliasha. The most celebrated of his followers 
was Bihdri Liil (early part of seventeenth century), the author of the famous 
Sat-sai. 

5G7. Kanauji is the dialect of the Lower Doab from about Etawah to near 

AUaliabad. Opposite the town of Kauauj it has 
also spread across the Ganges into the district of 
Hardoi and a part of Unao It is nearly related to 
Efitimatod Bra] Bhasha, being really iittle but- a sub-dialect of 
that form of speech. It has received small literary 
cultivation, being oomplltely overshadowed by its 
6,032,006 more )«owertul neighbour, but the Serampur mission- 

aries used it for one of their translations of the New 
6/)82,ooj Testament in the early part of the last century. If 
we may trust the evidence of their translation, the 
dialect has lost several old historical forms which 
existed in Kanauji in the early iiart of the mneteanth century, and which are 
still found in some of the Ilajasthani dialects, and in the Khas ol Nepal. 

• TUo-.e figures aic to bi wcoiv'el with oautnn Tuey aie -ill only o»tiinate«, wlilcli are based OQ imperfect 
maUri ik Dctulb of ea<.li esLimateaw ^iven lower down. Tin* , tor other Hmdostilnl *’ (which arc airived 
at by do \ iciiiig tlic other ligaiO', from the total for Wes'^em Hindi) tcrtainlj mcludo m\uy epoakers of other 
iiiilovtuj n Kijibthfliu oncb 


KilTAiTJK 


Where 8))okcn 


ij lilted Pfovilicoe 
Jiilbkwhero 

Total, Kamiiiji 


llKAJ lillAflllA 



Kstlm&tod 

WliL^’o spoken 

liumbor of 
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C< nil il Indi i • 

3,847 

Piinjah « 

3,551 

H<il|>ub>ina • 

1,263 3 45 

United Provinces 

7,1U».,000 

l’llKe\\h(^o 

1,081 

Totai , Braj Bbnslia 

8,380,7i4 
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Dialoot 


El tlmatod 
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Vernacular Hindosiftni 7,072,745 
Biikbnri . . . 6,292,623 

Other Ilinddsi/lni, 
inoludiiig uuolKssod 
(lialoctH 5,921,884 

Braj BhftshA 8,880,721 

Kan luji . 6,082,006 

Bundell • 5,4^10,280 

iianiyaru , 2,505,163 

Total, Wostoin Hindi {40,714,925' 
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When ftpuken 

Estimated 
uambor ol 

ftpoakers 

Central India • 

2,206,456 

Central Provinces 

1.803,691 

United Provinces 

1,460,000 

Elsewhere 

333 

ToTii*, Bunddll 

6,460,280 


663. Bundell is tho dialect of Wostovn Hindi spoki'.n in Bundelkhand and the Dund^ii. 

neighbourhood, including not only the Bundelkhand 
Agency, but also .Talaun, Jlamirpur, and Jhansi, 
together with the eastern portion of the Gwalior 
wi.*-.-!.- Estimated Ageiicy. It is also spokcu 111 tliii ud loining oortious 

i»peftkeTs ot JiJtiopal, aiicl in tlio Damon, Saugor, Sooni, and 
Narsinghpur, and parts of the Hosliaugabad and 
India . ? Roi Clihindwara districts oL the Central Provinces. 

United Province lldso.’ooo Baiida, thougli politically in Bundelkhand, docs 

EUewhero . ^33 not speak Bundell. The language here is a mixi'd 

m « , B K ooiT l^ut it is in the main Bagheli. Bundell has a 

^ * ’ ’ small literature, dating from the time of Chhatl ur 

Sal of Panna and his immediate predecessors ^nd 
suocessms of the early part of tho eighteenth century. The Serampur missionaries 
translated the New Testament into it. 

These three dialects, Braj Bhasha, Kanauji, and Bundell, are all closely 
connected with each other, and are typical pure languages of the Inner group. 

669. The Western Hindi spoken in the south-east of tho Puri 3 ab several Bungaru 
local names, but it is everywhere tho same dialect. In the Uariana tract 

of llissar and Jmd, it is recognised by Europeans 
under tho name of Hariani. They, however, call 
wberotpokou samc form of speech, when they meet it 

**** in Rohtak, Dujana, the country xiarts ol the 

Hjssar . 401,704 HeUii district, and Karnal, simply “ Hmdl.” 

Jind . 200,612 Natives sometimes call it Jatu, and sometimes 

Uujana . ^2i’w7 Bangarii, according to the caste of the people liho 

Uuihi (about) 400^000 speak it or to tho tract in which it is spoken. 

Bangarii, or the language of the Biiiigar, the high 
Bislliiiero ilsos and dry tract of tlio South- Eastern Punjab west of 

„ „ tho Ganges, appears to be tho most suitable name by 

- = 2.606,168 •vy^hich to identity it. This form of Western lliiull 

has I’anjabi to its north and west, and Ahirwuti and Marwari (both i4alects 
of Ilajasthani) to it« south, and it is a mixture of the three languages, with 
Western Hindi as its basis. It does not extend further north than Karnal. 

In tho east of the XJmbala district the form of Western Hindi which wo find 
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Jind 
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401,704 

200,512 

629,121 

21,007 

400,000 

841,562 

9,054 

1,808 

2,505,158 


spoken is the same as the vernacular HindOstani of the Upper Doab winch will 
now be described. In West Umbala we find Panjabi. 

670. As a vemaoular, Hindustani is the dialect of Western Hindi wliicli ex- ninddaUoi 
hibits that language in tho act of shading off into Panjabi. It has the* Western 
Hindi grammar, but the terminations are those which we find in Panjabi. Thus, 
the true Western Hindi postposition of the genitive is kau, and the form used in 
Panjabi is dd. Tho HindOstani dialect of Western Hindi takes tho k ot kau, 
but the termination d of the Panjabi, and has kd. So also in all adjectives 
and participles. Hindustani must be considered under two asx>ects, (1) as a 
vernacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known hterary Ian- Ab a hterarj 
guage of Hindostan and the lingua franca current over nearly the whole of India 
As a vernacular, it may be token as the dialect of Western Hindi sjioken iny“a„ca^“* 
the Upper Gangetic Doab, in Rohilkhand, and in the east of tho Umbala district 
of the Punjab. It is spoken in its greatest purity round Meerut and to the north. 

In Rohilk^nd it gradually shades ofl into Kanauji, and in Umbala into Panjabi 
In tho rest of the Basterii Punjab the language is Bangaru except m Gurgaon wIktc 
vernacular HindOstani merges into Braj Bhoshu, which may be cousulerod to be 
established in the east of that district. In the neighbourhood of JMoemt, save m 
a few minor particulars, the language i# practically the samo as that taught in 
the usual Hindustani grammars.* It is not, however, as tho vernaculai of the Uji- 
per DOab that HindOstani is generally known To Eurojieaiis it is the [lolito speech 
of India generally, and more especially of Hindostan The name itsol I is of 
European coinage, and indicates the idea which is thus connoted, it being rarely 


^ It Will be noticed that this at'count of UmdoBtfilm and its origin dilTers widely from that which has been 
given hitherto by most authois (including the present writer), wlmh was based on Mir A muian’s preface to the 
•* Bftgh o Bahftr." According to liim Urdu was a mongrel iin\tiiro ol tl o luuguagiM ot the vanonK trihc:! who 
flocked to the Delhi Bazaar. I he explanation given above was hrst put forward hy Sii Charles Uyall in the 
year 1880, and the Linguistic Survey lias shown the entiie toiieAnoss of Ins view Hindostan i is simply tho 
vernacular of the Upper Dd&h, on which a coiiam amount of hterary polish has been Wstowed, and fiom w'licli 
a few rustic idioms mve been exclude 1 
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usefl by natives except under European influence. As a lingua franoa Hindostani 
grew lip in the bazaar attached to the Delhi Court, and was carried everywhere 
in India by the lieutenants of the Moghul Empire. Since then its seat has been 
secure. It has several recognised varieties, amongst which may bo mentictned 
Urdu, Rckhla, DakhinI, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hindostani which 
is written in the Persian character, and which makes a free use of Persian 
(including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. The name is said to be derived 
from the Urdu-e mu'alla or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi palace. 
It is sjioken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindostan and by Musalmans tod 
Hindus who 'have fallen under the influence of Persian culture. Persian 
vocables are, it is tme, employed in every form of Hindostani. Such have 
been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the eldgant 
Hindi of modem writers like Harishchandra of Benares. To object to their use 
would be affected purism, just as would bo the avoidance of the use of all 
words of Latin derivation in English. But in what is known as high Urdu, the 
use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible extremes. In writings - of 
this class we find whole sentences in which the only Indian thing is the gram- 
mar, and with nothing but Persian words from beginning to end It is curious, 
however, tliat this extreme Fersianisation of Hindostani is not, as Sir Charles 
Lyall rightly points out, the work of conquerors ignorant of the tongue of the 
people. On the contrary, the Urdu language took its rise in the effoi*ts of the 
ever pliable Hindu to assimilate the language of his rulers. Its authors were 
Kayasths ‘and Khatris employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Pensian, not Persians or Persianised Turks, who for many centuries used only 
their own language for literary purposes.* To these is due the idea of employ- 
ing the Persian character for their vernacular speech, and the consequent pre- 
ference for words to n bioh that character is native. “ Persian is now no foreign 
idiom in India, and though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it 
would be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt (as some have 
attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu literature of the day ’* I have 
made this quotation from Sir Charles Lyall’s work, in order to show what an 
g.ccoiuplisliod scholar has to say on one side of a much debated question. Iliat the 
general principle which he lias enunciated is the correct one I think no one will 
disiiute Onoe a word lias become domesticated in Hindustani no one lias any 
right to object to its use, whatever its origin may be, and opinions will only differ 
as to wliat words have received the right of citizenship and what have not. 
Iliis, after all, is a question of style, and in Hindusttoi as in English, there are 
styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer the Hindustani from which words 
whose citizenship is in any way doubtfid are excluded, but that, I freely admit, 
is a matter of taste. 

571. Hekhta {i.e., “scattered ” or “crumbled”) is the form which Urdu takes 
wlien used for poetry, llie name is derived from the manner in which Persian 
words are “ scattered ” through it. When poems are written in the special dialect 
used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is known as Rekhti.t 

572. DakhinI is the form of Hindustani used 
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Total, Dakbmi 6,292.628 


by Musalmans m the Deccan. Like Urdu it is 
written in the Persian character, but is much 
more free from Fersianisation. It uses grammatical 
forms (such as mere ho for mtijh *6) which are 
common in rustio jiarts of Northern India, but 
which are not found in the literaiy dialect, and in 
some localities, t docs not u<«e the agent case with ne 
before transitive verbs in the past tense, which is a 
charaotoristic feature of all the dinlocts of W'estorn 
Hindoslan. In the figures given in the margin, I 
have deducted tiie speakers of Hindustani who are 
found in Guiarat, from the total of tho Bombay 
Presidency. The Hindusttoi of Gujarat has very 


Fiigliflii ifi bpiDg introduced into Indian vornacularfi in the same way Once in Monghyr T overboard one 
r iigali HA} to finothei * e dpfl&r climate constituhon or janya ati healthy ” A native horse doctor once said to 
mo about a dog Ik king his woaiid» Kuttn-kft saliva ^hut mtiseptie hai," and Mr Grahame Bayley has heard 
one PiiiiiAbi <lenliKt so} to another ** oantmuaHy excavate na kaio * 

t it IK hardly iiuteflHii v t(i]:Hnut out that much of tho preceding aer'ount of Uidu is based on Sir Charles 
L> all’s /Sit fr/* nf ikc IJ t,uthisianh lan^nage> 

X Asa biu^d rule Bombay DakhinI and all that spoken north of tho Satpuias employ Md, whilo liadras 
Dak him decs not 
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few of the typical oharaoteristioa of Dakhini, and more nearly approaches the 
standard of Delhi. 

673. Tire word ** Hin^ ” is used in several different meanings. It is aPersian, Hmii 
not an Indian, word, and properly signifies a native of India, as distinguished from 
a ” Hindu *’ or non-Musalman Indian. Thus Amir Khusrau says “ whatever live 
Hindu fell into the King’s hands was pounded to death under the feet of ele- 
phants. The Musidmans who were Hiadlshad their lives spared.” In this sense 
(and in this way it is still used by natives) Bengali and Marathi arc as much 
Hindi ns the language of the Doab. On the other hand, Europeans use tlie 
word in two mutually contradictory senses, viiz., simetimes to indicate the San- 
skritised, or at least the non-Bersiam'sed, form of Bindostani which is used as a 
literary form of speech by Hindus, and which is usually written in the Deva- 
nagarl character, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rmal dialects spoken 
between Bengal Proper and the Punjab. It is in the latter sense that the word 
was empWed at the last Census, but| in the present pages, I use it only in the 
former, ^is Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called, “ High Hindi,” 
is the prose literary language of those Hindus who do not employ Urdu It is of 
m^ern origin, having been introduced under English influence at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Up till then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not 
use Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect, Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhasha, or 
what not. Lallu Lai, under the inspiration of Dr. Gilchiist, changed all 
this by writing the well-known Prem Sagar, a work which was, so far as the 
prose portions went, practically written in Urdu, with Indo-Aryan words 
substituted wherever a writer in that form of speech would use Persian 
ones. It was thus an automatic revereion to the actual vernacular of the 
Upper Doab. The course of this novel experiment was successful from 
the start. The subject of the fii’st book ■written in it attracted the attention of 
all good Hindus, and the author’s style, musical and rhythmical as the Aiabic 
so/*, pleased their ears, ITien, the language fulfilled a want. It gave a litigm 
franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely different provinces to con- 
verse •with each other without having recourse to the, to them, unclean words 
of the Mupalmans. It was easily intelligible everywhere, for its grammar wus 
that of the language which every Hindu had to use in his business rclMioiift 
with Government officials, and its vocabulary was the common property of all 
the Sanskritic languages of Northern India. Moreover, very little prose, 
excepting commentaries and the like, had been written in any modem Indian 
vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely confined itself to veree. 

Hence the language of the Prem Sagar became, naturally enough, the standard 
of Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bengal to the Punjab, and has hold 
its place as such to the present day/ Now-a-days no Hindu of Upper India 
dreams of writing in any language but Urdu or Hindi when he is writing 
prose ; but when he takes to verse, he at once adopts one of the old national 
dialects, such as the Awadhi of Tulsi Das or the Braj Bhasha of the blind bard 
of Agra. Some advQntui-ous spirits have tried to write poems in Hindi, but 
the attempts have been disastrous, and have earned nothing but dension. Since 
Lallu Lai’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain rules of style wliich 
differentiate it from Urdu, the principal ones relating to the order of words, 
which is much less free than in tlmt form of Hindustani. It has also, of late 
years, fallen under the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming, 
in the hands of Pandits, and under the encouragement of some European 
•writers who have learned Hindi through Sanskrit, as debased as hteraiy 
Bengali, •without the same excuse. Hindi has so copious a vocabulary of its 
own, a vocabulary rooted in the very beings of the sturdy peasantry upon 
whose language it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit words which one 
meets in most modem Hindi books are useless and unintcUigiblo excrescences. 

The employment of Sanskrit words is supposed to add dignity to the style. 

One might as well say that a graceful girl of eighteen gained in dignity by 
masquerading in the furbelows of her great grandmother. Some enlightened 
native sohoto are struggling hard, ■without disi>laying any affected punsm, 
a^nst this too-easily acquired infection, and wo may hope that their efforts 
•will meet with the encouragement which they deserve. 

674. We may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani as follows .— Hindfatini, 
Hinddstani is primarily the language of the Northern Doab, and is also the 
lingua franca of India, capable of being •written in both Persian and 
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Df'Ta-jifigari characters, and, withont puinsm, avoiding alike the excessive use of 
(!ither Tersian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The name 
“ Urdu ” can then bo confined to that special variety of HindostSni in which 
Persian words are of frequent occurrence, and winch hence can only be written 
in the Persian character ; and, similarly, “ Hindi ” can be confined to the form 
of Hindostani in which Sanskrit words abound, and which hence can only be 
written in the Heva-nagari character. These are the definitions which were, 
proiiosed by the late Mr. Growse, and they have the advantage of being 
inlolligible, while at the same time they do not overlap. Hitherto, all the 
three woi*ds hove been very loosely emplojred. Pinally, I use “ Eastern Hindi 
to connote the group of interm^iate dialects of which Awadhi is the chief, 
and “ ‘Western Hindi ” to connote the grouii of dialects of which Braj Bhaaha 
and Hindostani (in its different phases) are the best known. 

575 A s a literary language, tlio earliest sxiecimens of B indostani are in Urdu, 
or rather Piekhta, for they were jioetical works. Its cultivation began in the^ 
Deccan at the end of the sixteenth century, and it received a definite standard' 
oi form a hundred years Later, principally at the hand of ‘W'^ali of Aurangabad, 
commrmly called “ the Patht'r of Pekhta ” The example of Wall was quickly 
lollowed at DeUii, where a school of poets took its rise of which the most 
brilliant members were Sauda (d 1780, the author of the famous satires) and Mir 
Taqi (d. IblO) Another school (almost equally celebrated) arose in Lucknow 
during the troubled time at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
'the great •difference between the poetry of "Urdu and that written in the various 
dialects of Eastern or Western Hindi lies in the system of prosody. In the 
lormer the prosody is that of the Persian language, while in the latter it is the 
allogether opposed indigenous system of Hidia. Moreover, the former is 
entirely based on Persian models of composition, which are quite diflerent from 
the older works fnim which the native literature took its origin. Urdu prose 
came into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last century 
in Calcntta Like Hindi prose, it was due to English influence, and to the need 
of text-hooks in lioth foims of Hindostanl for the College of Port William. 
The Bagli o Bahar of Mir Amman, and the Khirad AfrOz of Hafizu’ddin Ahmad 
lire familiar examples of the earlier of tlu'sc works in Urdu, as the already 
• mentioned Pivm Sagar writ ten by 1 alhi Lai is an example of those in Hindi. 
Since then both Urdu and Hindi prose have had a prosperous course, and it is 
niuK'cessavy to dwell upon the copious literature wkwh has poured from the 
pvc'^8 during the past century. Muhammad Hu^iu (Azad) and Pandit Batan 
Is ath (Sarshar) are probably the most emincqt among the writers of Urdu 
pivtso, while in Hindi the lale Harishchandra of Benares, by universal consent, 
IioI(N the first place. Hindi, of couise, has no poetical hterature. Urdu 
jioetiy continues to flourish, one of Hie most distinguished authors of the last 
century being the late King of Oudh, 

570 Ah its name indicates, Bajasthani is the language of Rajasthan, in the 
sense given to that word by Tod. It is spoken in Bajp^tana and the western 
})ortion of Central India, and also in the neighbouring paits of the Central 
Proi inces, Sind, and tho Punjab. To the east it shades off into Bundeli in the 


Guali or Agency To its north it merges into Bra] Bhasha, in tho States of 
Ivoraiili and Bhar.otpur and m the British district of Gurgaon. To the west 
li, gradually becomes Panjabi, Lahnda, and SindhI, through the mixed dialects 
of tho Indian Desert, and, directly, Gujarati in the State of Palanpur. On the 
south it meets M arathi, hut does not merge into it. 

577. BAjastlian is a tract divided amongst many states 'and many tribes, and 

it lias hence many closely related dialects. No less 
iu.icct variations of the local speech have 

been counted in the Jaipur State alone. Omitting 

MPwiiti . . ^ 60J.19S minor local differences, there are at least sixteen 

• j J’eai dialects* spoken over the area in which Rajas- 

’ I 2 ,i 66 .’ 7 ?i than! is the vernacular. An examination of them 

.A Arw Aii . I 4.781,991 shows that they fall into four main groups, which 

G?,yv,'i . sSssi j’® Mewatl, Mal\i, Jaipuri, and 

rnupetitipd [ 308,5112 Marv iiri, and tliese may be taken as the four main 

1 OTAI RA,asii,a,.i 10 <.17 712 ^ialccts of thc hnigiiagc. In addition to those we 

may also notice Bagri, Nimaii, and Gujarl. The 
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Wh««e spoken. 


Bajpntana . 

Punjab . . 

Central Xndin • 

Bleewliere , 

^OTAL, MfiwAtl 


Smbbnot 

•PMkm 


478.7SS 

110,409 

S,147 

186 

692.488 


Mliifl 

^ 

! 

Where epokoD 

Number of 
vpoftkera. 

1 

Central India . , 

Central Provinooa * 

linjpmana 

Elfluwbera . . 

.1 

1,624668 

62,787 

161,056 

3,649 

Total, Uilvl 

1,742,065 


HlKlat 

Where epoken 

Number of 
speekere. 

Central Icdm • 
Contra! Provinces 

177,846 

88,166 

ToTAtp Nimiiii 

216,110 


ilrst is a form of Marwari) and the second of Malrly while the third is most 
nearly related to Jaipur!. 

1 678. Mewati or Bighota is the dialect of theMewsti 

***^^** north-east of Bajputana. It is the language of the 

I ~ Meos, whose head-quarters arc in the State of 
While apokra. , Alwar. It is also spoken in the South-East Punjab, 

1 and the native states adjoining. The Ahirwati 

kaj^tana . . 478,756 spoken to the soutli and south- west of Delhi is a 

* 5. * • iio|409 form of it. As might be expected, it is the dialect 

Blwwhwe^* * * of Itajasthani which most nearly approaches West- 

’ * em Hindi. In Ahirwati we see it merging into 

Total, MfiwAti . 692,488 Bangaru, While in the dialect of Alwar, it is shad- 

— ^ 1 ’ ing off into Braj Bhasha. 

579. Theh^d-quarters bf Malvi are in thcMalwa country round Indore, but uaIvl 
^ ~ ~~~ • ' ^ — I- it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches 

Bhopah where it meets BundSli, and to the west 

Where tpoken it IS stopped by the Bhil dialects spoken in the 

' j hills south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north- 

Central India . , 1,624,668 westem districts of the Central Provinces. A 

* 161,056 Peculiar form of it, which is much mixed w ith 

ishuwbere .* 3|649 , Marwari forms, is called Bangri, and is spoken by 

„ . . TTrrr” Bajputs. In North Nimar and the adjoining 

■ ^ portion of the Bhopawar Agency of Centml India, 

Malvi has become so mised with Khandesi and the 

* 1 Bhil languages that it has become a new dialect, 

Where epoken Vfbr°* oaUcd Nimari, and possessing pccuharities of its 

!-.* -I!!. own Nimari can, however, hardly be called a 

Central indni . 177,846 dialect, in thc sense in which we call Mewati, 

Central Provinces . 88|i66 Malvi, JaipuTl, and Marwari dialects of Bajas- 

Tn*.» thani. It is rather a mixed patois made up of 

several languages, with Malvi for its basis. 

680. Jaipur! nlay be taken as representing the dialects of Ikistcrn Bajputana, ^aipan. 

of which it and HarauU are the chief. It goes as far 

east as Gwalior> in which Agency Bundeli is the 

Where rpokon principsl fonu of specch. We know more about 

- a - Jaipur! than about any other form of Biajasthani. 

Central indT”*'. ‘ 41,642 , At the requost of His Highness the Maharajah of 

SojpatBua . . 3,118,767 j Jaipur, an elaborate survey of all the various local 

^ * I dialects employed in the State has been carried out 
Total, Jaipori . 2,166,771 j by tho Bev. Q. Macalister, M.A., who has published 
_ results in an admirable little volume. 

681. By far the most important of the Bajputana dialects, whether wc consider MArwAn. 

the size of the area in which it i.s the vomacular, 

— tho number of its speakers, or the extent to which 

Whet# tpoken. has Spread over India, is Marwaii. Its home is 

Westem Bajputana, including the great States of 

. ! ^7'm 6 Marwor, Mewar, Bikaner, and Jaisalmir. It has 

lengij \ *. ! io|664 many varieties, of w^hiob the best known arc the 

temLy ' ’ *. 268 M3 ^-^hali, or Western Marwari of the Desert, which 

jontrai India i * i 25.’498 cxtonds Well into Sind, tho Mcwaii of thc Udaipur 

jonirai i^TiBcoa . 80,941 State, and the Bagri of North-East Bikaner and ^sgri 

•anj*nb (excluding ’ tho neighbouring portion of tho Punjab. The last 
Bjigri) . . . 186.026 is often Considered a distinct dialect. Thc Slieklia- 

*K^r 5 r*, 2 , 712,262 wati oT North-Wcst Jaipur differs very little Iroin 

Jnited ProVinoes ’ 8.050 the Marwari spoken in the east and centre of the 

^oTA?^MA*rw»ii' (e*^ adjoining State of Bikaner. In most iiarts of 

eluding BAgri) ’ 4,781, Ml India Marwari is taken by natives to include all 

— jg— . . ■■ various dialects of Bajiiulana, so that the figure's 

’unjnb . . , 281A81 givcu iuevifeibly include some speakers of Jaijmri 

lajputana . . . 6641262 and Malvi. In the picvious Census Marwari 

Total, E agii . . 7^46y« classed as a separate^ language, and all 

Total, iiarwAii (in- the remaining dialects of Bajasthaui, together v ith 

- ■ ■ 8 »627,784 1' Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, and Bihm, weie 


JaifubI, 

' V 

Where epokon 

Number of 
■pcakore 

A3mer-Morwara » 

6,938 

Central India • 

41.642 . 

Pa^patana 

2,118,767 1 

Elseivbere 

424 ' 

1 

Total, J aipuri 

2,166,771 j 


MltwAsl 


Where epoken* 

Number of 
epeskeri 

Ajmer^Merwara • 

888,401 

Afiam . 

7,206 

Bengal . . 

10,663 

Berar • # # 

41,621 

Bombay . 

263.608 

Central India • • 

126.496 

Oontral Proviocea « 

80,941 

Hyderabad . . 

Punjab (excluding 

57,777 

BAgri) . 

Bajputana (pxo)nding 

196,026 

BAgri) , 

United Provmoes . 

2,712,262 

8.050 

Elaowhere . . . 

6,144 

Total, MArw&i! (ex< 
eluding BAgrI) 


4,781,991 

itLauf 


Punjab « . , 

281A91 

Bajputana • • , 

664,262 

Total, Bftgii a ^ • 

..*846^42 

Total, Marwaii fiu- 

eludin^f Bapi) 

6,627,784 
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Literatnie. 


Charnrteus* 
licB of the 
l»n gunge , 


put together under one head, that of “Hindi.” Tliat all the four Rajasthani 
dialects form one closely connect^ group, distinct from "Western Hindi, can- 
not be doubted ; indeed, they are much more closely connected with .Gujarati 
than with that language. The historical relationship that has existed for cen- 
turies between Rajputana and Gujarat is a matter of common knowledge. - 
582 The only dialect of Rajasthani which has a considerable recognised litera- 
ture IS Marwari. Numbers of poems in Old Marwari or Dingal, as it is ^led 
when used for poetical purposes, are in existence but have not as yet been seriously 
studied. Besides this, tliere is an enormous mass of hterature in various fopms 
of Rajasthani, of considerable historical importance, about which hardly any- 
iliing IS known. I allude to the corpus of oardic histories described in Tod’s 
Sajasifian, tlm accomplished author of which was probably the only European 
M ho has read any considerable portion of them. A small fraction of the most 
celebrated history, the JPHthlrdj Jtaaau of Ohand Bardai, has, it is true, been 
edited and translated, hut the rest, written in an obsolete form of a language 
little known at the jiresent day, still remains a vii*gin mine for tlie student 
ot history and of language. The task of producing the whole is, however, too 
gigantic for any single hand, and unless it is taken up by some body of scholars 
acting on a uniform plan, I fear that the only student of Bajputana history 
for many years to come will bo fish-insects and white ants. What an oppor- 
tunity of laying his fellow coimtrymcn under everlasting obligations hes open 
to some patriotic Rajjmt prince ! Besides those Bardic Chronicles, Rajasthani 
also possesses a largo religious literature. That of the Dadu Panthi sect alone 
contains more than half a million verses. Wo do not know in what dialect of 
Jiajasthani any of tlicso works arc written The portion of the Prithlrdj 
Jidsan wbicli has been published is written in an old form of Western Hindi — 
not Rajasthani, — but, unfortunately,, this work, while the most celebrated, is 
also the one regarding the authenticity of which the most serious doubts are 
justified. The Seram pur missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Harauti (an eastern dialect), tJjaini Malvi), Udaipuri {i e,, Mewari), 

Marwaii, Jaipur! proper, and Bikaneri. 

, .583. At the time of the great war of the Mahahharata, the country known as 

that of the I’anchalas extended from the river Chambal up to Hard war at the 
loot of the Himalayas. The southern portion of it, therefore, coincided with 
Northern Rajputana. We have already seen |^hat the Panohalas represented 
one of the Aryan tribes who were the first tor enter India, and that, therefore, 
it is"* probable that their language was one of those which belonged to 
the Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan Sanskrit!^ languages. If this is the 
case, it is, a fortiori, also true of the rest of Rajputana more to the 
south. The theory also further requires us to conclude that as the Aryans 
11 ho spoke the Inner Group of languages expanded and became more 
powerful, they gradually thrust those of the Outer Circle, who wore to their 
south, still further and further in that direction. In Gujarat, the Inner 
Aryans broke through the retaining wall of the Outer tribes and reached the 
sea. Tlicre arc tr^itions of several settlements from the Madhyade^ in 
Gujarat, the first-mentioned being that of Bwaraka in the time of the Maha- 
bliaiata war. The only way into Gujarat from the Madhyade^ is through 
Rajputana The more direct route is barred by the great Indian Desert. 
Rajputana itself was also occupied in comparatively modem times by invaders 
from Cent ml Ifindostan. The Rathaurs abandoned Kanauj in the Ddab late 
in the twelfth century A.D , and took possession of Marwar. The Kachhwahas 
of Jaijmr claim to have come from Oudh, and the Solankis from the Eastern 
Punjab. Gujarat itself was occupied by the Yadavas, members of which tribe 
still occupy their original seat near Muttra. * The Galliots of Mewar, on tlie 
oilier hand, are, according to tradition, a reflex wave from Gujarat, driven into 
the neighbourhood of Cbitor attor the famous sack of Vallabhi. We thus see 
t hat the whole of the country between the Gangctic Doab and the sea-coast of 
Gujarat is at present occupied by immigrant Aiyan tribes who found there other 
Ary .Ml inhos previously settled, who belonged to what I call the Outer Circle, 
and ulioni they either absorbed or drove further to the south, or both. This 
IS exactly lionie out by the linguistic condiiiors of this tract. Rajasthani and 
Gujarati are languages of the Inner Group, but they show many traces of 
forms which ai*c characteristic of languages of the Outer Circle. A few may 
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be mentioned here. Iii pronunoiation Gujarati, like Sindhi, Marathi, and 
Assamese, prefers the sound of 5 to that of au. Thus, the Hindostani chauthd, 
fou^h, is chotho in Sindhi, IBajasthani, and Gujarati Again, like Sindhi, both 
Gujarati and Rajasthani have a strong preference for oerebral sounds instead of 
dentals. Like Sindhi and other north-western languages, vulgar Gujarati 
pronounces BB&h. So also do the speakei*s of certain parts of Rajputana. Like 
all the eastern languages, and Marathi, but unlike the Inner languages, both 
Gujarati and Rajasthdnl nouns have an oblique form ending in a. Finally, in the 
conjugation of verbs, both Gujarati and Rajasthani, like Lalinda, have a future 
whose characteristic is the letter a.* AVe thus see that in several typical features 
both‘ Rajasthani and Gujarati show signs of the influence of languages of the 
Outer Circle '* 


684. Rajasthani uses the Leva-nagari character for its literature. For ordi- Written 
nary purposes it has a corrupt form of that script, popularly known as Mahajani, 
which is well-nigh illegible to everyone except its writer. It omits nearly 
all the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are amongst 
the popular chestnuts of Indian folklore. 

686. Rajasthani, in the form of Marwarl, can be heard all over India. There Rajastiiani 
is hardly a town where the “ thrifty denizen of the sands of Western and 
Nort^rn Rajputana has not found his way to fortune, from the petty grocer’s ” 
shop in a Deccan village to the most extensive banking and broking connection 
in the commercial capitals of both East and West India.” 

686. Before finally leaving the consideration of Rajasthani, it is neeessary to The Gujar* 
mention the interesting tribe of Gurjjaras, or Gujars, who appear to have enlered 
India from the north-west in about the fifth century A.D There are two 

branches of them, a northern and a southern. The 
Southern Giijars occupied Gujamt, and gave their 
name to that country. The Northein spread oi'cr 
the Punjab (where they gave their name to two 
districts) and the western part of the United 
Provinces. They are a nomadic tribe, and num- 
bers of the Northern branch wahder over the 
mountains north of the Punjab, as far, at least, as 
Kashmir. The Gujars of the Punjab proper speak 
the languages of the people amongst whom they 
lii e, but those of the Himalaya have a tongue of 
their own, which in its gr.^mmar is indistinguish- 
able from that of the language of Jaipur. Whether they got their language 
from the Western Paharl tribes, to be dealt with under tlie northern group of 
]auguage.s, and whose speech is closely related to Rajasthani, or whether the 
Jaipurls got their language from the Gujars of Gujarat, I am not yet in a 
position to say, as the Linguistic Survey has not yet reached these* jiarts ol 
India; but it is a curious and noteworthy fact that we find in the mountains of 
Kashmir a dialect of a language spoken so many hundred miles to their 
south-east. 

587. Here, also, may be briefly mentioned one of the languages classed asLabUKni 
Gipsy dialects, — Labhani. 

Although not here classed as dialects of Rajasthani, they are certainly con- 
nected with that language. The Linguistic Survey 
has not yet reached them, and hence I do not alter the 
arrangement under which- they have been provision- 
ally put undof* the other head. Jjahhanl, which 
also passes under various names, such as I/abani, 

Lamanl, or Banjarl, is the language of the Lahha- 
nas or Baujards, the great carrying tribe of South- 
ern and Western India. They are fomid as far north 
as the Punjab, and, so far as the enquiries of the 
Linguistic Survey liave yet gone, then* tribal 
tongue seems to be basi'd on Westei’n Rajasthani 
Banjaras are found as far east as Bihar, but in this 
region they have no language of their own, though 
some of the most popular Bhojpuri poems deal 
with their adventures. 


LabbIhi 


Where spoken 

Nurobsi of 
■peakera 

Berar . . « 

Bombay • • « 

Cantral Provinces 
Madras 

Punjab . . g 

Oentral India . 

Hyderabad 

Mysore • . , 

Bajputana 

Elsewhere « « 

6S.25i 

20.83d 

28,664 

84,462 

2,165 

6,004 

92,209 

86,801 

ijm 

85 

Total, LabhAai 

274,486 


GujakI 


1 

Whero spokeu, 

Number of 
Bpsskortt'e 

Central Provnu ea • 

1,272 

Kasliinii e • 

126,819 

Punjab • • 

76.108 

Elsewhere 

1 33 

Total 

1 204,322 


* It M probable that this partlcnlar* Iiitara bad its origiu in the Inner Qump, but lU retentiou, wheie it 
hM been lost by other Inner language, oen be beet eaplamod by the inflv.*nce ol the Outer Cicok. 
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• 
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* 

61 

Total, Eatnull 

86,262 


Bbll dialeotfi 
Kbandefil 


760,928 

2,742 


588. Gujarati is the language spoken in Gujarat, Baroda, and the neighbour- 
ing Native States. It extends south along the coast 
to about Daman, whoro there is a mixed population, 
some sx^eaking Marathi and sonae Gujarati. 'IChe 
two languages have no intermediate dialoot. On 
the north, it shades off into Sindhi, through 
Kachchhl. This last is provisionally classed as a 
dialect of Gujarati, but it will probably have to he 
put down as a form of Sindhi when the Linguistio 
Survey reaches this part of India. Gujarati has 
no other recognised dimeots, although, as usual, the 

speech varies slightly according to locality. 'It 

would bo possible, however, to distingum the 
language of Northern Gujarat from that (tf^the south. Betides being the 
vemacular of that country, Gujarati is also the ch^f commercial language^ of 

Western India, and, as shc^it acquires modifications 
according to the class Tmfeh uses it. We liave a 
Musalman dialeot and a Pai aai ^ aleot recognised 
as well as the standard, in which 
principally those of vocabulary. In Somfefi™ India 
there is a colony of silk-weavers whioh"''1®lKtty 
hundred years ago emigrated from Gujarat, and some 
of them stiU speak their anoestral language in a 
dialect known from the caste of those who employ 
it as Fatnuli. 

689. Under the head of Gujarati! we must include two groups of dialects 
w'liich were treated differently in the Census of 1891. I allude to the Bhil 
dialects, and Kbande^i or Ahirani. In 1891 the former were treated apart, as a 

branch of the Munda family, and the latter as a 
dialeot of Marathi. The Linguistic Survey of India 
now shows that Bhili and Khandgti together form 
one group of dialects, aU based on Gujarati, hut 
intermediate between it and Rajasthani, forming, in fact, a connecting link 
between the two languages. The Bhil dialects are spoken in the range of hills 
between Ajmer and Mount Abu. Thenoo they cover the hill country dividing 
Guiarat from Rajputana and Central India, as far south as the Satpura range. 
On the way, they cross the valley of the Nerbudda up which they extend for a 
considerable distance South of the Satpuras he the district of Khaudosh and the 
Burhanpur Tahsil of Nimar, the latter forming a continuation of the Khandesh 
jilain. Here Khand^i is spoken, and still farther south, in the hill country 
l<'ading up from Surat to Nasik, are found a number of wild tribes, such as 
Naikis, Dbodias, Gamtis, and Chodhris, who employ dialects closely connected 
with it The Bhil dialects appear under many names (over thirty have been 
recorded), but they are all, with Khandcti and its connected dialects, essentially 
the same form of speeoh, which may he described as an Eastern Gujarati. As 
wo go" south, they borrow, it is true, more and more from the neighbouring^ 
dominant, Maratlfi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the stmotm’o 
of the language, any more than the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words affects 
the stiucture of Hindostani. We meet tribes speaking Bhil languages in a 
locality where wo might little expect them. In Orissa and the Bengal district 
of Midnaporo, more than a thonsaud miles distant from the true home of the 
race, the languistio Survey has discovered a wandering tribe, known as Siyal- 
girs, who speak a distinctively BhU language. !]^egr perhaps left i^eir own 
country for their country's good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 
propensities, who came to Bengal some five or six geu^tions ago, probably 
as ]etsam from the tide of Maratha invasion. The Bawariyas, a wild hunting 
tribe found in the Punjab, moreover, speak a form of Bhili which is known 
as Baori. This has been included in the 'i'ablos under Gipsy Languages, and it 
IS now too late to alter the olassihcatioa. The number of speakers is recorded 
as 4,952. 

The BhIIs are usually classed as a Munda race, aud lienee their language 
has hitherto boon classed as belonging to that sub-family. It is not improbable 
that tlu'y did once long ago speak a Munda language, for their vocabulary 
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has a very small residuum (about six per cent ) of words which cannot be 
identified as Aryan. J sent some of these to autiioritu*s on Mundii languages 
in Chota Nagpur and about half of them wore identified as M undii words 
This, however, in no way militates against the general fact that their language 
IS now thoroughly Aryan in all essential jiarticulara. 

590 W e are fortunate in possessing a remarkable series of documents connect- 
ing the modern Gujarati with the Apabhram^a from wliich it is descended 1’he 
grammarian Hcma-chaiidra, whose work is at the present day our great authority 
on the various Prakrits, adorns the chajiter dealing with Apablp-'amsa with 
numerous quotations from poems in that language These examples A’ary in 
age, and some of them are liardly different from old Gujaraii. In de<iling 
with Pajasthanl, we have seen how intimately connected that language is with 
the one now* under consideration, and how it is really a language of the Inner 
Group, which has superseded one of the Outer Circle, some ot wiiose peculiari- 
ties it has borrowed. We know very little about wluit that former language 
was. It is probable that it was intermediate between SincUii and Ararathi, the 
contiguous languages of the Outer Circle. But Gujarat has been so o\ errun 
from the earliest times by nations hailing from many difhu'cnt parts of the 
world, that there is little hope of our ever being able to resuscitate any frag- 
ments of it with certainty. The present Gujarat people is a wonderfully 
comjjosite one Greeks, Bactrians, Huns, and Scythians , Gurj jaras, J adejas, 
and Kathis , Parsis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune t^om the 
comi tries of the west, have all contributed, together Avith the numei ous Indo- 
Arj'an immigmtions, to form the population. Jn such a mixture it is ivonderful 
that oven the traces of the old Outer language which we have been able to 
identify have survived 

691 Gujarati has not a large literature, but it is larger than it has been some- Litcratnre 
times Cl edited with The earliest, and at the same time the most famous, jioet 
whose works have come down to ns in a oonnectid form was Narsingh Meta, 
wiio Ii\od in the fifteenth century A 1) llierc is also a consulcrablo senes of 
bardic chionicles similar to those which we have met with in liajputana, on 
which IS based Poibos’ well-known Ras^mdld Then, again, there is a fairly long . 
list of jioets and poetesses, and of w'riters on grammar and on ilietone Since the 
introduction of printing, a copious flood of literature has issued from tht* presses 

502. The DeA''a-nagari character was formerly used in G njai at for writing 
books Carey’s translation of the New Testament, jiuhlisUcd at the commence- ®'*“*“^**^ 
ment of the List tjontury, was printed in tliat aljiliahet For less iinjiortant 
documents, that modification of tho T)eva-nagari character known in Upper 
India as the Kaitlii, and very generally used tlicre for similar jnirposes, was 
also emiiloyed. This is now the oiBoial character of Gujarati, as it is of Bihari, 
and all books and pajiers in the language are printed in it. 

693. In dealing with Lahnda, 1 have incidentally pointed out that, like 
Rajasthani and Guj.irati, Panjabi is not a pure Centrivl language. As we go 
westwards it becomes more and more infected with feature's eli.Araoteristic of 
the Outer Circle, and merges so gradually into Xtahiida that it is impbssihle 
to say wliere one begins and the other ends. The lines of approximate di'inarca- 
tion between the two will be found in the paragraphs dealing with tho latter 
language. The lino between Western Hindi and Panjabi is more distinct, and 
may be taken as the meridian passing through Sirhind [ Sahriiid] 

694 The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western 
Punjab (I'anjabi and Lahnda), is well illustrated by the character given to the 
inhabitants of those tracts in the Maliubharata, and by inculental refcri'iicos in the 
grammar of Panini Although not distant from tho holy Sarasvati, the ci'utrc f rom 
wlych Sanskritio civilisation spread, we learn that the laws and «*U‘>toms of Ukj 
P unjab were at a very early period widely dilfcrent from those ol tho Madbyailo'^a 
The people arc at one time desenbed as living m a state of kingless anarchy, 
and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an oithodox 
Hindu of the middle country), living in petty village^, and goiemed by princes 
who supported themselves by internecine w'ar Not only Avert' tliere no 
Brahmans, but there were no castes. The jKJimlaiion had no i-espcct toi the 
Veda, and offered jio sacrifices to tlie,gods Tht'y were rude and uncultivated, 
given to drinking spirituous li<juor, and eating all kmtls of flesh Tbt'ir Women 
were large-bodied, yellow, exti*emoly immoral in their bchaAnour. and setm 
to have lived in a state of iiolyandry, a man’s heir bring not his son, but the 
son of Ins sisters * Tliat this account, was universally true in every particular 


* Can Ui§ Author of Ihis deicTip^ioii have had the Aiistouie of the in liisi mind when writing P 
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ncod not be ui^ed It is given to ns by enemies ; but, wlietbor true or not, it 
illustrates tbo gulf in habits, customs, and language, winch existed between the 
Madhyade^a and the Punjab. 

595. Panjabi, as spoken in tho plains of the Punjab, maj be divided into 
two well-marked dialects— the Staudaid, spoken round Amritsar, and known 
as the Panjabi of the Manjh or Central part of the Bari Doab, and Malwai, ot the 
ancient Cis-Sutlej Malava oountiy (distinct from the Mfilwa of Central 

India), of tho South-East. The principal difference 
between the two is the preference which Miilwai 
shows for pronominal sufidxos. As spoken in tho 
Pastern Punjab, Panjabi is sometimes known as 
Powadi To the south, Panjabi fades oft into tho 
Bagri form of Marwari Another and more distinct 
dialect than Malwai is the Eogri spoken in Jammu, 
which has a written character ot its own, alhed to 
that emiiloyod for Kashmiri. Panjabi uses the 
form of scnjit entitled the Gurmukhi, which is also 
connected with the ^arada of Kaslimir. Panjabi 
has hardly any early literature. Even tho Sikh 
Granth is mainly composed in various languages 
spoken outside the Punjab, principally Western 
Hindi Of late years a small literature has sprung 
up together with the introduction of the^art of 
printing. The Serampur missionaries translated 
theNew Testament and portions of the old iiilo 
Standai-d Panjhbi, and tho New Testament alone 
into Bhatnori (a mixed d’alcct sjjoken on the border of Bikaner) 

500. Panjabi is the vernacular of our Sikh soldiers, and is hence not only 
found in many parts of India, but is even hoard in distant China, where Sikh 
police are employed in the Treaty Ports. 

.597. The languages of the Northern Group have not yet been satisfactorily 
investigated. Pending further enquiry, I follow tho last Census report in 

dividing them, on purely goograiihical principles, 
into ‘Western Pahari, Central Pahuri, and Eastern 
Pahari. They are all spoken, iii the Lower Hima- 
la;(as, and most ol those who cmiiloy them ai’c 
known as Kha^, the dosi emlants of the ancient 
Kha^a tribe, tho /cacriot of Gieek geographers. Who 
the Khavas were, and wliere they came from, .ire 
subjects which have been often discussed, and it 
would be unprotitable in the present state ot our 
knowledge of their languages to devote am space 
to them here. It is sufficient to note that, wherever 
else they are found in Koidh- Western India, they have certainly occupied the 
Lower Himalayas from the Jheluui to Nepal for many centuiies They were a 
thorn in th<3 side of the rulers of Kashmir, and at the present day one ot the 
names by which Eastern Paluiri (t.e., Naipfili) is know'nis Khas For further 
partioukirs tlui retwlcr is referred to the late Mr Atkinson’s admirable monograph 
in Chajiter IV of Part II of the Gazetteer of the Himalayan districts of 
tho United I’lovmoos As regards the speech used by them at the present 
day, it consists oi a nuinhor oi dialects, all nearly related to each other They 
hav(' one remaikable point in tommon, — a very close connection witli the 
Kajasthani, and more c'speeiallj with the eastern dialects of that language 
This is almost certainly diu‘ to ttie historical fact that uumbeis of Eajputs 
emigrated to the Jjow'or llimaJayas at various times during the early tiouBlos 
with tbo Muhammadans, and there intermarried with the KhaSas, and 
conieiTcd upon the desociutaits ol these mixed unions a spurious, but 
now^ fully recognised, IfshattriyaluKKl These descendants w^ould naturally speak 
the Jangu.ig(‘ of then high-caste fathers, and, being the ruling class, would 
eiiu.illy eatuially impose it upon tlieir sulijcets Whether Gujari falls under this 
ekis'iific.aiion, or has an indojiendoiiL conneetion with Kajasthani, I am not at 
present 'hie to say I have already dealt vith it as a dialect ot tliat language. 

ri9S ITiidci the term ol “ Weslorii Pahari ’’ is included the maze of Sanskritic 
languagt s spoki n in I ho hill lountry from BhacUvrwah and Cliambaou the north- 
west to S im-mr on tin south-east Over thirty distinct dialcots have been 
counted m this tract, ol winch Bliadanvahi, Pangw'ali (spoken in the north of the 
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Chamba State), Chambiali (spoken in the rest of Chamba), Kulubi (in Kuln), 
Kangri (in Kangra), and Sirmauri (in Natian and most of the other Simla States) 
may be taken as the typical ones. Cliambiali has an alpliabet of its own, in Writt<‘n 
which types hare been cast and books printed, and the other dialects use an 
alphabet of the same character called the Tankri It is a near relation of the 
Sarada character used for writing Kashmiri. There are almost as many dialects 
spoken in the neighbouihood of Simla as there are states in that region The 
special form of speech used as a vernacular by the natives of Simla itself is 
known as Keonthali, but they may all be classed as closely connected with 
Sirmauri. So far as I am aware, none of these dialects have any literature, but 
parts of the Scriptures have been translated into Chambiali. Wo have grammars 
of Gadi (one of the forms of Chambiali) and ot Kuluhi. In Laliaul, Spiti, and 
Kanawar, the languages spoken are Tibeto-Burman, and there are also colonies 
of speakers of Tibeto-Burman in Kulu 

690. Central Pahaii includes the languages employed in Garhw'al, Kumaon, Central 
and Westem Nepal. It has thi’ee well-known dialects, — Garhwali, spoken mainly 
in Garhwaland the country round the hill station of Mussoorio , Jaiinsdri, spoken 
in the Jaunsar tract of Dehra Bun ; and Kumaunl, spoken in K umaon (including 
the hill station of Naini Tal) and Western Nepal. These dialects vary con- 
siderably from place to place, every pargana having a form of speech with a local 
name ot its own. Tlic form of Kumauni which is spoken m Western Nepal is 
usually kno-wn as Palpa, from the town of that name. None of tliese dialects 
have any hterature. The Serampur missionaries published translations of the 
New Testament into Garhwali, Kumauni, and Palpa, in the early part of the Last 
centuiy, and versions of portions of the same liave lately been made into Garliwali 
and JauTisari. During the past few years, also, some excellent little books illus- 
trating these hill languages have been publish^ by native soholai’s Ot aU the 
Pahari dialects these Central ones agree most closely w ith Kajasthani 

GOO. Eastern Pahari is the language usually known as Naipali (not a good 
name, as it is only one of many languages sjioken in Nepal). Natives of Nepal ' “ 
call it Khas, , the language of the Khaias, and it is also called GOrklnyii or 
Gorkhali, and Parbatiya. This language has a small Hterature, the only exam- 
ple of which I have seen being a Bamayana printed in Benares some years* ago 
The language has hardly been seriously studied by English scholars, although 
one or two vocabularies and grammars have been pubhslied, but it has received 
a good deal of attention fiom Bussian and German savants • It is little 
spoken in British India, except by some of our Gurkha troops Like the 
other Pahari languages, it is closely connected with Ba3asthani. W(' liavc' a 
version of the New Testament in Naipali published by the Serampur missionaries 
at the commencement of the last century, and since then other versions of 
parts of the Scnjitures have been issued We know lifetle about Hastern P.ihari OmiecK 
Dialects Dadhi or Dahi is one of them, which is spoken in the Nepal Teiai. 

It is a broken form of speech 

Other Linguistic Funiilies. 

601. The only Semitic language which is a vernacular of the British Empire Semitic 

Arabic 42,881 ill the East is Arabic, most of the speakers 

soinaii . . 6,530 (23,895) of whioh are found in Aden 

The remainder may be put down to traders. Similarly, out of the 5,530 speakers Hamiii. 
of the Hamitic Somali, 5,494 were returned from Aden, tile remainder being I 
found in Bombay City. 

Lnclassed Languages. 

602. There remain a few languages, whioh for various reasons do not admit 
of classification. 

603 The word “Gipsy ”, used in dealing with the Gipsy tribes of India,. is ^ 
employed m its purely conventional sense of “ Vagrant ”, and should not be taken ““ 
as in any way suggesting their connection with the Iloniam Chals ot Europe 
Begarding the dialects spoken by them, I cannot do better than to quote the 
Gipsy diaiwts 844,143 « ords used by Mr. Baines in the last Census report — 

“ It is out of the question to distribute these languages amongst those hav- 
ing fixed dialects, as their character changes with tlie locality most 
favoured by the tnbe using them, and while retaining a backbone 

♦ TbiB is also true of the other great language of Nepal — Nfiwilil, inhich ih of Tibeto-Bunuan origin 
Nearly all that can be learnt regarding it munt bo souh'bt foi either in Kuasia or in Germany 
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peculiar to itself, freely assimilates the local vocabulary and 
pronunciation. The most prevalent of these dialects is that of the 
Brinjaras or Lambanis, the earners of Upper and Central India, 
which is based on a sub-Himalayan Hindi vernacular. The tribe, 
however, is found as far south as the Madras table-land, and it is not 


improbable that the Lambani of the Deccan could hardly make him- 
self understood by the corresponding caste further north. Again, 
the earthworkers, called Od or Waddar, carry a language of their 
own* from Peshawar to the sea, using a vocabulary less and less 
Dravidian as the tnbo frequents tracts farther away from the East 
Deccan, from whence it probably originated. More dijBioult still, as 
regards classification, are the dialects used by the less leputable 
tribes of wanderers, such as the nominal Hindi of the thieving and 
mat-weaving castes of Hindustan, and the Telugu and Marathi of the 
acrobats and pickpockets of the Deccan AU these can doubtless be 
divided into degraded forms of either Hindi or Telugu ; but in doing 
so we have to disregard the local characteristics just mentioned, so 
that they have all been taken under a heading of their own, namely, 
Gipsy dialects.” 

I have httle to add to the above, except to explain that these Gipsy dialects 
have not yet been touched by the Linguistic Survey, and that I am hence un- 
able to say as yet what is the real basis of each. It may, however, be added 
that at least some of those tongues, such, for instance, as those of the Nats and 
Dorns, are simple thieves* patters, made up by altering the order of the letters in 
good Hindi words. Just as a London tliicf transforms ” police *’ to “ icelop, ” or 
” slop,” so a Magahiya Dom refers to a Jamadar of Pohee as the “ Majadar ” or 
“ Sweet One.” The Sansls of the Punjab speak two languages. Their ordinary 
Jorni of speech is probably connected with Western Pahari, while their secret 
longue is more of a thieves’ patter. We may note in addition, as the language 
of a vagrant tribe, the Yerukala, also called Korchi and Korava. It is a dialect 
ot I’amil, and is current over the Deccan. As regards the European Qijisies, it 
IS well known tliat they are of Indian origin, -and MusaJman historians describe 
to us the circumstances under which they entered Persia from India, and 
tlii'iice spread over the Western World. It ' is doubtful from what particular 
Indian tribe they have sprung, but, of late years, the best authorities have 
gnidually come to the opinion that these ” Boms ” or ” Dums ” most probably 
spoke one of the Indo- Aryan languages which I have described above as non- 
Sanskntic. The Dorns of the present day are very widely spread over India, 
and have a thieves’ slang of their own. In its grammar, Bomani presents many 
remarkable poinls of similarity with the languages of the Outer Circle. 

f5()4. Burushaski is spoken by the brave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar 
and the neighbourhood, on our extreme North-Western frontier. Hitherto 
tins has remained a nddlc among languages. No plulologist has as yet satisfac- 
torily succeeded in placing it under any known family of speeches. One gen- 
tleman has claimed to be able to class it as a “ Siberio-Nubian ” tongue, a 
name which may be comforting to some people, and which has the doubt^l 
.idvaniago of being unintelhgible to every one except its inventor. At present 
we must be content to accept the existence of a curious and interesting language 
lying at a xdace where Turki, Tibeto-Burman, Indo-Aryan, and Eranian Ian* 
guagi's all meet. No speakers of this language have been recorded at the 


j)resent census, th(‘ir home lying far beyond the area of its operations. 

Burushaski has many names. Tlie neighbouring races call it Rhajuna , the 
Nagar people call it Ya.'^likun, and the Yarkandis Kunjuti. The dialect spoken 
in Yasin and the ncighbourlmod is known as Warshikwar. The language has 
a fully conjugated veib, with two numbers and three persons, and its most 
(diaracteristic feature is the extremely frequent use which is made of pronominal 
jirelixes, so as sometimes to alter greatly the appearance of a word. Thus, “ my 
wife ” is mis, but “ thy wife ” is gus , “ to make him ” is etas ; “ to make you ” 
IS mmnnntas if you are a gentleman, but matas if you are a lady. 

605 Einally, there are the languages of the Andaman islanders. Philolcgists 
have not yet succeeded in connecting them with any 
M. atTiftiiuBB , s> recognized family of speech They arc all agglutinative, 

making free use of prefix, infix, and suffix, and are adapted only to the 
expression of the mon* simple ideas. Abstract ideas are almost beyond their 
power of expression, and meaning is eked out by the iree use of gesture 
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Yciii»icii1iiii*s of otlicT .Coniitrics, Asia mid Africa. 


coo. Of the Eranian langu^c's wliich arc not vi'vnaculars of India, Persian ETaiiuwi 
is the only one which appears in the tables. It has ali’cvuly been dealt with. lan^ijugeti 

Tlio cojfnatc Armenian is represented by a couple Armeiimn 
Aimt-ninn .... 205 of hundred speak ens. It is the parent tongue of a 

small colony of that race in Bengal, Lower Burma, 
and a few other parts of India. Most of them are permanently domiciled in 
the country, and many use English as their vernacular. 


Semitic Lanouagus. 

Hebrew • 

83 riao 


40 

1,820 


Mongolian Languages. 
Oaniatili • • • . 321 

Tuiki • . • • 90 


(507. Arabic lias been de^t with as one of the 
vernaculars of Aden. Hebrew is hardly a mother 
tongue. It was returned by Jews, and its return in 
each case probably means little more than that the 
head of the house was conversant with the language 
of his sacred books. 

608. Two forms of Turk! have been returned as 
noted in the margin. The si)eaker8 arc few in 
number, and are all temporary residents. 

609. The only other languages of Asia which other A*i*tio 
The former has been described 


(iiuludin^ 


Othbb Asiatic Languages 
Japanese . . 8G3 

have been recorded are Chinese and Japanese 

under the head of Indo Chinese languages. Jajjanesc is spoken by a few visitom. 

610. Of the African languages, Somali is the one wliich has been returned Afnoan 
by the greatest number. It has been dealt with under the head of vei’naculai's 

of India The others are given in the margin. I’he 
most important are Swahili of Zanzibar and 
AmhaiTC cum Negro. The latter probably re- 
presents wliat is called in the vernacular “ hahshi ” 
or Abyssinian, but is used in a much wider sense 
any portion of East Africa. Most of these AlVican 
the “ Scedee boys ” employed on bojxrd steamei’s. 

There are'also a few children captured in slave dliows who have been made over 
to orphanages in Bombay, and servants in the households of chiefs and. rich , 
natives. I’he employment of Hahaht slaves dates from the time of the Musalmdn 
invasion, and wo find them mentioned in vernacular literature as far hack as 
the 16th centuiy. 
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Enrofiean Laiiguafrcs. 

611. Of the many European languages which wei e 
returned as spoken in India, Englisli is the only one 
which is strongly represented. It includes not only 
the language of jiersons bom in the United Kingdom, 
but also soattered individuals whose homes are in 
Australia, Canada, the United States, etc., and also 
the increasing class of Europeans of British descent 
born and domiciled in India, and tlie Eurasians Of 
the other languages returned, German, Greek, and 
most of the liomanoe ones may be taken as mainly 
the languages of commercial sojourners. Latin wjis 
returned by a few missionaries of Italian or Portu- 
guese nationality. Portuguese, which was ai)par- 
ontly not returned at the last Census, is mainly repre- 
sented by the half-castc Goanese of Western India 
The Keltic languages arc probably rt'tumed in 
some oases by people whose homo language is good 
English, and whom patriotism has induced to show 
themselves as more familiar with TVelsh, Gaelic, or 
Irish, tbn-Ti they really are Some of the entries are, 
however, no doubt due to members of W elsh, Scotch, 
or Irish regiments which happen to bo stationed in 
India. The minor languages arc in many oases 
those spoken on board vessels in our ports, and 
the absence or presence of a single ship may make a 
considerable proportionate difference in the number 
of speakers of each 
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612. The total number of speakers of European languages shows an increase 
of about 24,000 over the figures shown in 1801. One reason is the inclusion of 
12,426 speakers of Portuguese in the present return. English shows an increase 
of about 13,000, which is sufliciently accounted for by changes in the^ European 
garrison, and by the natural increase in the domiciled English population and in 
the Eurasian community. Italian, Dutch, and Russian also show large propor- 
tioiuite increases, due, in each case, to the presence of men-of-war at Aden on the 
Census night. German and Erenoh sliow a considerable decrease, possibly owing 
to a corresponding absence of ships. The Keltic languages also show a great de- 
crease, no doubt ow'ing to absence of Welsh, Scotch, and Irish Regiments who 
were busily employed impressing their perfervidum ingemtim upon South 
Africa. The other items arc too insignificant and too accidental to require 
comment. 


Ceiiclusiou. 

613 With the Euroxiean languages we complete our survey of the tongues 
spoken in India, whether os vernaculars or by foreigners. India is a land of 
contrasts, and nowhore are these more evident than when we approach the 
considmation of its vernaculars. There are langjjages whose phonetic rules 
pwihilnt the existence of more than a few hundred words, which cannot express 
w'hat are to us the commonest and most simple ideas ; and there are others with 
opulent vocabularies, rivalling English in their copiousness and in their accuracy 
of idca-connotation There are languages every word of which must**bo a 
monosyllable , and there are others with w'ords in which syllable is piled on 
syllable, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages which 
know neither noun nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is syntax ; and 
there are others with grammatical systems as complete and as systematically 
worked out as those of Greek or Eatin. There are languages w ith a long historical 
past reaehing over thirty cent uries ; and there are others with no tradition whatever 
of the past Thcie are the rude languages of the naked savages of Eastern 
Assam, which have never yet been reduced to writing, and there arc languages 
with great literatures adorned by illustiious poets and containing some of the 
’ most (‘levatcd deistic sentiments which have found utterance in the East. 
'J’here are languages, capable in themselves ol expressing (‘very idea, which are 
nevertheless burdened with an artificial vocabulary borrowed from a form of 
speech which has been dead for tw'o thousand years, and there are others, 
equally capable, that disdain such fantastic crutches, and every sentence of 
wlueh breathi's the reek of the smoke from the homesteads of the sturdy jicasan- 
try that utters it. Th(*re are jiaris of India that recall the plain in the land of 
Shinar where the tower of old was biult, and in wdiich almost each of the many 
mountains has its own language , and there are great plains, thousands and 
tens of thousands''of miles in area, over which one language is spoken from end 
to end 

And over all there broods the glamour of eastern mystery. Tlirough all of 
them wo hear the inai'ticulate murmur of past ages, of ages when the Aryans 
wandered wuili their herds aijross the steppes of Central Asia, when the Indo- 
Chinese had no! yet issued from their homo on the Yang-tse-kiang, and perhaps 
when tbeio existed the Eemurian continent whore now sweep the restless waves 
ol the Indian Ocean 

Eight comes from the East, hut many years must yet he jiassed in unremit- 
ting quest of knowledge before we can inevitably distinguish it from that false 
dawn which is but a i>ronuso and not the reality. Hitherto scholars have busied 
themselves wuth the tongues and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often 
presented them as illustrating the India of the presdtit day. But the true India 
will never be Known till the light of the West has been thrown on the hopes, 
the fears, the beliefs, of the two hundred and ninety -four millions wlio have 
been counted at the pres(‘nt census. Eor this, an accurate knowledge 
of the vernaculars is necessary , a know lodge not only of the colloquial languages, 
but also, when they exist, of the literatures too commonly decried as w orthless, 
but wlucb one who has studied them and loved tlujm can confidently affirm to 
be no moan jiossession of no mean land. 
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* SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Lani^ges spoken in India, number of persons speaking tlieni, etc. 


Family, Bnb-Familj, 
Uraiioli, ard “nb- 
Branoh 

Group and Sub Group 



Language 

Tutal nunilu r 
of speokin 

Number per 
million of tutal 
pupiilatiou 

Where chiefly Bpokeii 

1 Total number of 
'iHiokH printed lu oaoh 
laiigiinKC during 
the drccnuium * 

Malayo-Poljuc- 

llalay Groop. 

S( lung 01 Solon 

l.dlS 

4 

Bu] mu 


Biaii Family. 




Andamans and Nicobais 


Indo-Chiiirse 


NitobaR'so . 

6,61d 

22 

1 

Family, 

• 





Mion-Khmer Bob-Family 


Mon, Tulaing or Fcguiin 

174,510 

595 

Burmi 




Palaung 

67,76fl 

231 

Bo 




Wa • • • • • 

7.667 

I 26 

1 

Do 




Kiiaisi • • • • 

177,827 

! 60(5 

Asbani • 

.17 

Tiltoto-Dorman Sub* 


Bliotia of Tibet or Tibi ian 

14,812 

j 50 

Bn lied Pioviuros, Fon 


Family. 




1 

gal and Kabhmii 


Tibet u-lllmalaynn 
lirunth. 


niiotia of Bui list an or Balii 

130,678 

415 

1 

Xiisbiuir State 




Bhotia of Ladakh oi Ladakhi 

UO 

1 08 

Punjab 




Sliarpil Bhdtid 

4,407 

15 

Bengal 




Bhotia of Sikkim oi Dcnjong-Kc 

8,825 

1 30 

Bengal States 

« 


Bholia of Bhotaii or Lho-ke • 

40,765 

! 139 

Punjab Sf ites, Puiijabj 




1 

and Bcngil 




Bhoiiii (otliois) 

d6,822 

I 122 

Kasbiuir State 


1 

i 

Lalmli • • , 

0,513 

32 

Pit 11 jab 




KuiuiWiUi or MuUliaiii • 

10,525 

67 

Do 




Kami • • • 

11 

1 

* /Xsbarn • 

r 



Bliiuiuu • • 

15 



Do 

• 



Padlii, Palm oi Paht 

2b8 

1 

Do 




Ilayu or Vayu • 

114 

03 

Do 




Knanti (Khomba oi Jimd«u) • 

4S,054 

150 

Bengal 




Kiianti (Yakha) • . 

1,366 

5 

Do 

9 



Kirauti (othora) # • 

64 


Assam 




Gurung • • • 

7,481 

2(> 

Bengal and Assam 




Sunuwar • 

5,265 1 

1 

18 

Bengal 




'Pliami • , • • 

310 1 

1 

Do 




^Mangai 

18,170 j 

t»3 

Bengal and Absaw 




Newiui • - 

7.87J 

27 

Bengal 




Muiun • • • • 

32,167 

no 

Do 




Maiijiu 

902 

3 

Do 




Kong or Lepeba • 

19,201 

06 

Do 




Limbu .... 

28,200 

70 

Do 




Dbiiual • « . • 

611 

2 

Do 


North-Aisam Branch, 


Aka • • • • • 

2« 

# 

01 

As'Hiin 




Balia • • • 

805 1 

3 

Do 




Aboi-nuii • • • . 

j 

10,820 

130 

Do 



1 

Misbrni • • • • 

71 

0 2 

Do 


Assam Burmese 

Dodo Gioup 

Bodo or PlaiiiB Kadiaii 

239,458 

810 . 

Assam and EengaU 


Briim.b 







Laluiig • 

16,414 

56 

Asbam 1 1 


* Tho flgurcH iu ibis coluiiiu aru exclusive ul ihg^o lor Ctutral I roviuccb, Coorg Cuchiii, Kaubmir, bl^uort, llajputuiia, aud Truvaiicuro ior ivbicU ilu re iplrod Uif'^rmatiou in uot 
uvallabio 
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SUBSIDIARY 


Langnages spoken in India, number 


fnmil> Sul>‘Fiinlly, 
Itraiuh, 111x1 hub 

Hmiich 

•roup and Sub*Oroup 

• 

Laiif^itaire 

lutal niimbor 
of apcakorii 

Number per 
mllliou of toUl 
populatio 1 

Where chiefly spoken ^ 

1 otul number of 
buoks printed in 
»eh loiif uage dnnng 
the deoeunium 

luUw-CIlUMtNF 
I'aiiiib’— ci'ii/d 

Itodo t/roup. 

Diina-sa 

Chutiu 

• • 

■ 

a 

19,040 

68 

Aasam. 


‘ 1 


• t 

a 

, 

2,304 

8 

Do. 


TibPto-Biirnian Siili- 










Faiiiil>— 


Guro 

• • 


• 

185,940 

634 

AsHaur and Bengal. • 

19 

Assain-liiirineHe 

liraiiih-- 


Hulilia 

• 

• 


20,243« 

69 ; 

1 

ARaam. 




Tijmra oi 

Miung . 

• 

• 

111,074 

882 1 

Bengal and Aaflam 




Moran 

• 



78 

1 

02 1 

ABRiini 


1 

Aiii^a ilroiip. 

Mlkii . 




83,600 

285 

Do ► . . 

1 


Naga Uotio JSub* 

Empoo 01 

Kuclicba Naga 


(>,604 

35 1 

Do 



Oiouj) 

Kabul 

• 



4 

• > 

Do. 



Western Naqa 

Allgam 1 

• • 

• 


27,865 

96 

Do 



8uh^Gfoup» 










Kozluiiiia 

. 

• 

• 

1,546 

5 

Do 




Rirngma 




5,617 

19 

Do. 




Senia 

• t 

• 


5,8JO 

20 

Do 



Cent t at Naga 

Ao 

. • 

• 


28,135 

90 

Do 


' 

Suif Group 










Lliola or ToontHU . 

• 

« 

16,662 

58 

Do. 



1 

Tliukuim 

• • 

• 

a 

2 (> 

01 

Do 



i 

\(uKuttii 

• • 

• 


6b 

01 

Do 

1 



, Eastan Naga 

T&bli'ng 


• 

» 

198 

1 

, Do 



1 bub Gioup 








0 

1 

Twulu 

• 

• 

• 

1,645 

5 

Do. 



I 

JJojung 

• • 

• 

• 

152 

1 

Do. 


1 

1 

Naga Unclasscd 

• 

• 

• 

• 

09,611 

237 

Do* • • • 

9 


1 Kakl-i'hlii Group. 





w 


1 



1 Miithd bub’ 

Manipiiii, 

Moitbei, 

Katbe 

01 

272,997 

931 , 

AsBain and Bengal. 

1 

19 


1 (i7 0U2> 

ronnu 








1 

I Old Auli bub* 

1 Oicup 

\ 

1 

liungKliul 

• • 

• 


4,760 

16 

1 Assam. 

i 



llallaui 

4 m 

• 


3,093 

18 

j Bengal 



1 

1 

Aiidro 

« • 

• 


1 

. 

' United Provinces. 




Mbai 

• 

• 


109 

1 

1 Assam 




1 Chaw 

- 

* 

• 

215 

1 

1 

^ Burma 

1 



Northern Chtn 

1 Tbado or Jangsber 



3,399 

12 

1 

1 Assam 



bub’Gioup 

1 







D.. 



Sairang 

• • 


• 

71 

02 



1 

1 

j CentiulChni 

1 Siih Gioffp 

ZullHO . 

• • 

• 


3,216 

11 

Do. 

1 



1 Lunhoi 01 

Dullou • 

• 

• 

72,112 

246 

Do 



1 

Ibuiiogi 


• 

• 

6bO 

2 

Bengal 



1 

1 r»anhu 

1 

• 1 

• 

• 

113 

1 0 3 

j Do 

1 
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TABLE \^contd, 

of persons speaking tlienii etc.— contd. 


Family, 8nb Fumlly, 
Urtiich, and Bub 
Branch 

Group and Bob^Oroup 

Linru'ifre.* 

Total iiomber 
of speakers 

Number per 
niillioii of total 
popaUtion 

Where chiefly spoken 

total uum ber »( 
bookri printed in 
chk\\ lany^uago during 
the decumium 

liidO’Giiuese 
Family— otmid. 

Southern Chin 
Sub-Group 

Yindu 

• 

• 

43 

01 

« 

Buima 

1 


Tlbeto-Ilnnnan Bub- 

Khyeng 

• 

• 

414 

1 

Bengal. 


Family^con/cf 

• 

Khami, ELweruu or Kami 


26.863 

88 

1 

Burma 


Afwam-llurmciie 

Branch— 


AlIIU ... 


• 

776 

3 

j 

1 Do 




That . • . 


• 

67 

02 

D« 

• 


Uneloised 

Kuk! (unspecified) 



53,880 

184 

1 

1 

Absam nnd Bengal 



Languages, 

• 







ChiD (unspecified) . 


• 

181,765 

620 

; Burma • 

1 


Kacliln Group. 

Kaehin or Singiilio 


• 

67,340 

230 

Do 

11 


Kachtn 






1 

1 



Kachtn Burma 

Szi Lepai 



766 

3 

j Do 



Hylmds. 





1 




Lashi • 


• 

84 

03 

Do 

1 




Mara . • 



151 

1 

Do 

1 




Maingfcba • « 


• 

465 

2 

Do 



Other Hgbfuls 




6b, 970 

194 

Do 



Burma Group. 

Mru • 


• 

23,898 

81 

B<‘ng,il and Burma , 




Burmese . . 


• 

7.474,806 

25,481 

Buima and Bengal 

701 

• 

Sinnio^e-Clilncso 

Binit le Group. 

Karos 



887,875 

3,027 

! Bunna 

42 

buli-FanillT. 

1 






1 

1 

Tai Group. 

SiamoM • 


• 

19,536 

67 

i Do 




JjU . • « 



19,380 

66 

I 


1 

1 


Khun . • • 


• 

42,lb0 

144 

j Do. i 


1 


Shan . • • 


• 

763,262 

2,568 

'Do . . 

8 

1 


riiakial • 


• 

289 

1 

Asbum 


1 


Kora . • • 


t 

• 2 

I 

Do 




Tai-rong 


• 

12 

1 

1 

Do 




Alton . . • 


9 

1,569 

1 

5 

Do 


Dravido-Nniida 






1 

1 



Family. 






i 



Blnnda BuInFamUy. 


Bantoh or Hor 

• 

9 

1,790,621 

6,101 

' Bengal and Absam | 




Kol . . • 

» 

m 

948,087 

3,234 

Do 




Korwa • ■ • 

• 

• 

16,442 

56 

Boiual 




Kharia . 

• 

• 

101,986 

318 

Bongjil and Central 









riOVJUCCB 




JuongorPatua . 

• 

• 

jt 

10,863 

37 

Beng.ll SlatoB 




Asur . • • 

. 


4,872 

17 ! Bengal 




Kora or Koda 

. 

• 

23,873 

81 , 

Do 



• 

Gadaba 

• 

• 

37,330 

127 

Madiub 




Suvara . • 

• 

• 

167,136 

616 ! 

Do 




Korku 



87.676 

2**9 

Cciilial Provmcpu and 


1 

1 

1 







Berar 
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SUBSIDIARY 


Lanj^j^es spoken in India, number 


Famih Sih Family, 
Hthih li iiittl hull 

Tim di 

Group and Sab-Qroup 

LangunKc 

Total number 
of apeakera 

Numbor per 
million of total 
population 

Where chiedy ipoken 

Total numlior of 
liookR printed In eooh 
language during 
the det ennlum 

Draviilo*niniila 
I'aillll) —vontd 

r 

Tamil or Arara • 

Malay alam • 

• 

• 

16,626,600 

60,841 

Madras and Mysore . 

2,366 


• 

a 

6,029,304 

20,666 

Madras 

872 

PraTldlan Sub-Family 


Tolugu or Andhra 

a 

a 

20,606,872 

70,662 

Madras, Hyderabad 

2,396 








and Mysore 



Kanarese 


a 

10,366,047 

86,388 

Bombay, Mysore, 

546 



Kodagu or Coorgi 

• 

a 

39,191 

134 

Madras, Hyderabad. 

Coorg. 




Tiilu . 

• 


685/210 

1,825 

Madras • 

11 



Toda . • 

a 

• 

805 

8 

Madras 




Ivoia . * • 

• 

a 

1,300 

4 

Do, 



• 

Gotid • • 

• 

a 

1,125,470 

3,837 

Contra! Provinces, 









Berar, Hyderabad. 




Knndh or Km • 

a 

m 

494,099 

1,685 

Madras, Central Pro- 









Vinces, Bengal. 




Kurakli or Oioon . 

• 


691,886 

2,018 

Bengal 




Malhar , , 

• 

• 

465 

2 

Bengal States 




Malto or Maler 

* 

• 

60,777 

207 

Bengal 


■ 


Braluu 

a 

a 

48,689 

166 

Bombay • . 

2 

lii<Ui-Eiii»|u‘Sin 

• 








I'aiiiiljj 









Ar 3 nn Bub-Fiinil1> 









Crnnian Brnncb 

Eastern Group 

Baluuh • 

a 

a 

152,188 

610 

Bombay and Punjab 

6 



Paslito . • 

• 

• 

1,224,807 

4,176 

N.-W P. Province, 

107 








Punjab. 


f 

luilian Brniich 


Muiijum or Mungi 

a 

a 

28 

1 0*1 

Assam 


Noii-Siinskrillc Sub 
Bram li. 

Shinn Khonnr 
Group. 

Khuwar, Aniiya or Chatrari 

a 

233 

1 

Kashmir State . 

1 



Shina 

a 

a 

64,102 

185 

Do. 


KaiiRkritic Siib-Brnucb. 

Sanskrit Group. 

♦ 

Sanskrit 

a 

a 

716 

2 

Madras and Mysore • 

2.714 


Norl1i-We*»lcrn 

Group 

Kiibhmiii 

a 

• 

1,007,957 

8,436 

Kashmir State 

23 


Kohistani . , 

a 


36 

01 

N.-W. P Province 




Lahnda , 

a 


3,387,917 

11,860 

Punjab, and N.-W P. 



1 

SirnUii , 





Province 



; 

1 

• 

a 

8,006,305 

10,260 

Bombay • 

620 


1 

I 

Southern Group. 

Mai'atbi 

. 

a 

18,237,899 

62,179 

Bombay, Berar, Central 

1,949 








Provinces and Hy- 
derabad. 



Eastern Group. 

Oiiya . 


a 

9,687,429 

88,028 

Bengal, Madras and 

1,336 








Central Provinces 




Biliari 

• 

a 

37,076,990 

126,408 

Bengal and United 
Provinces 


■ 


lionguli 

a 

• 

44,<i24>018 

162,188 

Bengal and Assam . 

9,706 

1 

1 

1 

AhKuneFS 

• 


1,350,816 

4,605 

AsRum • 
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TABLE \’-^<mtd* 


of persons speaking them, etc.— coned 


Family Sub Family, 
llranuU, and Sub- 
Bnmob 

Group and Bub Group 

Language 


Total number 
ol apeak ors 

Number prr 
million of total 
IKipiilation 

Where Lhiefly"* flpokea 

Total nunilirr of 
books printi d in cai li 
iangiiOKO during the 
dco( iiiiium 

liHlo-fini'opeaii 

l'aiiiily--coB<d 

Aryan Bub-Family— 

ctmtd 

Sauskrltio Sub- 
Drauch~roii/(f. 

Mediate Group. 

Western4ilroup. 

Eastern timdi 

Western Hindi . • 

• 

• 

20,986.858 

80.867,779 

71.649 

184.818 

United Provin oh, 
Central Pi ovi in oh 
and Ceutra.1 Indi i 

United ProvinceH, 

Punjab, Rajpuiaii i, 
Centred India, C^eu- 
1 iral Provinces and 

1 Hyderabad 

■ l‘5,^95 

(1ii< lading 

10,l>7St in 
I’rdu ) 

J 



Kajafliliani . . « 

■ 

ia917.712 

« 

37,222 

' Riijpiitana. Central In- 
dia, Central Pjovin- 
( es, Punjab and 
Hombai • 

' 10 



0u3arati • , 

• 

9.928,501 

33,860 

Bombay. Rajpulana, 
I'entml Iiidii and 
baioda 

2,628 

1 

1 



Bh^l languages 


759fi28 


Cential Indii and 
Rujputaii.L 

1 

1 

1 



Khandesht 


2,742 

Q 

Bombat 




Panjabi . ^ . 


17,070,961 

58,201 

Punjab and KuHlimii 

2,587 


Northern Group. 

Western Paliori 

• 

1,710,029 

6,830 

Punjab and Xashmn 

) 



Central Paliari , . 


l,270,fl.n 

4,331 

Pnitcd Provmtps 

1 ^ 



Eastern Pahari or Naipalt 

• 

143,721 

490 

Bengal, Assam an^ 
United PinvincHH 

• 

Semitic Family. 


Arabic , , , 

• 

42,881 

146 

Hyderalrvl and Bom 
bay 

8U7 

Ilamitic Family. 


Somali , , , 


5.530 

19 

Bomliay 


Unelnsniflod Languages. 


Andauianese • 

• 

1.882 

6 

Andanians 




Gipsy languages . 

• 

344.143 

1,173 

1 1 y derubad, Berar, 

JJombav, Central 

Piovimes and My- 
sore 




Others 

• 

125 

04 

Ajmer-Morwar i 


Indo-Euroiiean 

Family. 

Eranlan Group. 

Persian 

• 

20.748 

71 

1 

Bombav, Punjab and; 
Mysore 

1,166 



Wakhi . 

• 

16 

... 

Assam | 

1 



'Armenian Group. 

Armeman . 

• 

205 

1 

1 

Bengal 


Semitic Family. 






1 


Northern Uranch. 


Hebrew , , , 

• 

1,280 

4 

Bengal, BombaN, and 
Burma 




.Syriao 

• 

40 

01 

Malibu CoiHt 


Uamitic Family. 

• 

Ethiople Group. 

African Dialects . 

• 

2 






Dankah . . 


G3 

02 

Bomliaj 




Abyssinian (including Megro) 


249 

1 

Do 



* luoludca khaudeHhi and Bkil LaDviiairoii 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \-comld. 


spoken in India, number of persons speaking them, etc.— oonettf 


1 

1 iiiully Rub Konulv, ! , „ . « 

Unuiih ftiid Sob firoiip and Bub Group. 

Biiintli 1 

Language 

Total number 
of speakers 

Number per 
million of total 
populatiou. 

Wliere chiefly spoken 

T'ltal number of 
iKiokH priiiteil in 
cot h language during 
ite (lei eiiiiiuni 

MoiiKulian Faiuil.^. 

Ural Altnio 
Group. 

Turkish Ihalacts 

. 

a 

411 

1 

Bombay 

# 



Japanese Group. 

Japanese 

• 

a 

863 

1 

Bombay and Bnrina. 



Monoflyllaliie 

Group. 

Chinese • 

• 

• 

50,513 

172 

Bnrma and Bengal. 


Mala} 4>>Pol > iicsiaii 

Slalayaii Group. 

Javanese • 



1 

S 



Faiiul}. 


• 



•• 1 

i 




Malay • 

• 

• 

2,400 

8 

' Burma. 


llaiitu Farail}. 


Swahili (Zanzibaii) 

. 

a 

321 

1 

Bombay 




Sidi . 



2 

• 

Central Provinces. 


Iii(l(>-Fiir(>p«aii 

Girck Group. 

Greek (Romaic) . 

• 

a 

% 

258 

1 

Bombay and Burma. 


F.11IUI}. 

Komunlo Group, 

Italian 



993 

0 

Bombay nnd Bengal 


• 

• 

Latin . , 

• 

e 

06 

01 

Central ProvinceH 


• 


Maltese , 

• 


»4 

01 

Bombay 




Runmaman • 

• 

• 

1 

eee 





French . 



1.005 

4 

Mudras, Bombay and 









Bengal 

1 




Spniiisb 

• 


238 

1 

Bombay nnd Bnrma, 




Portuguese . 

• 

a 

12,420 

42 

Bombay and Madras. 



Geltlo Group. 

Welsh . 

• 

a 

12 


Assam. 

1 




Gaelic (Scotch) 

• 


3 

• a 

Mysore Statu 


1 

i 

1 


lush • 

o 


9 

• 

UnitedIFroviuces. 


! 

j 

lialio-Slat nnlo 

liURslan 



890 

1 ^ 

Bombay. 


1 

Gioup (Slatoiiio). 

Hohemian (Czech) 


• 

1 

aaa 

Madras. 


1 

1 

1 


1 Polish 


e 

3 

• « 

Bengal and M3 sore. 


1 

Teutonic Group. 

English • . 



25A888 

800 

Everywhere. 

6,971 



Dutch . • 

« 


375 

1 

• 6 


1 

1 


Flemish • • 

j- 

« 

3 

ate 

... 




Norwegian • 

• 

a 

15 

ee 

Bombay. 




Swedish • • 

• 


82 

0*2 

Burma iind Madras. 




Danish • 

» 

a 

07 

02. 

Madras and Bombay. 




German 

a 

V 

1.680 

6 , 

Bombay, Bengal, 









Madras and Burma., 


Mouj^olian Faiiiily,' 

trni Altaic 

Fniiiish , • 

• 

e 

1 

, 

i 



Group 

Uungarian (Magyar) 

• 

a 

21 


Bengal ani Bombay 



This Tabli docs not Lontam the Ggarea tor Lnngaagei not returned cr not ideutified, tiioed, etc. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Reli^lou, 


I*art J, —Descriptive, 

614. The oldest of the religions recorded in the Census, if indeed it can be AnnmBm 
called a religion at all, is the medley of heterogeneous and uncomfortable super- 
stitions now known by the not entirely appropriate name of Animism The 
difficulty of defining this mixed assortment of primitive ideas is illustrated by the 
fact that there is no name for it in any of the Indian languages For Census 
purposes, therefore, recourse must be had to the clumsy device of instructing the 
enumerators that in the case of tribes who are neither Hindus nor Muhamma- 
dans, hut have no word for their religious beliefs, the name of the tribe itselt is 
to be entered in the column for religion Thus one and the same religion figures 
in the original returns of the Census under as many different names as there are 
tribes professing it On turning to the European literature of the subject we bnd 
that even among scientific observers the curiously Protean character of the be- 
liefs in question has given rise to considerable diversity of nomenclature Three 
diHerent names, each dwelling on a different aspect of the sub 3 ect, have obtained 
general acceptance, and an attempt has been made to introduce a fourtli 
winch seeks to accentuate characteristics overlooked by the rest 

* 615. The oarli{*st and best known name, Fetishism, was first brought into Earlier 

prominence by Charles de llrosses, President of flic Parlmmont of Pnrgundy, nho 
jiubhshed in 1760 a book called Du CiUte dra Dzetia, Fehchea, ou Porallele de 
Vattmenne Dehgion de V Egypt e atec la Itehgion actnelle de la 
I)o Brosses was a man of very various learning I Jo ranked high in his day among 
the historians of the Koman Ropuhhe ; he wrote a scientific treatise on the 
origin of language ; he is recognized as one of the tounders of the inodmn 
school of anthropological mythology ; and he is believed to have invcnfod the 
names Australia and Polynesia. He did not however invent, nor was he even 
the first to use, the word fetisli, which is a variant of the Portuguese fehgo or 
fehaao, an amulet or talisman, derived from the IjaXhnfacHttua, ‘ artificial 
‘ minatural ’, and hence ‘ magical It was employed, naturally enough, by 
the Poituguesc navigators of the sixteenth century to describe the ivorshi]) ol 
slocks and stones, charms, and a variety ol queer and unsavoury objects, which 
struck them as the chief Icature of the religion of the negroes ol the Gold coast 
Nor did de Brosses travel so far on the path of generalization as some of liis » 

followers H e assumed indeed that Fetishism wus the beginning of all religion, 
since no lower form could bo conceived ; hut he did not extend its domain 
like Bastholm, who in 1805 claimed as fetishes “everything produced hy 
nature or ait which receives divine honour, including sun, moon, earth, air, 
tire, water, mountains, rivers, trees, stones, images, and animals if considered 
as objects of divine worship.’* 

For some five and twenty years after Bastholm wrote the term Fetishism 
lay buried m the special literature of anthropology, whence it seems to have 
been unearthed by Auguste Comte, who used it, in connexion with his famous 
loi dett troia HatSy as a general name for all the forms of primitive religion 
which precede and inseilsihly pass into polytheism Comte described the mental 
attitude of early man towards religion as “ pure fetishism, constantly charac- 
terized by the free and direct exercise of our primitive tendency to comicive all 
external bodies soever, natural or artificial, as animated bv a life csscnii.-illy 
analogous to our own, with mere differences of intensity ”* His authority, 
combined with the natural attractions ot a cleanly cut definition, gave wide 
currency to this extended sense ot the word, and it is only of late years Ibat it has 
been confined to the particular class of superstitions to which the Portuguese 
explorers originally applied it. In the light of our present knowledge Fetislnsm 
may be defined as the worship of tangible inanimate objects believed to possess 
in themselves some kind of mvstenous power Thus restricted the term marks 

* Comte, PUilosophte J’onttve, 'lol V , p M, qunlid by Tyl‘>*' 
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out a phase of primitive superstition for which it is convenient to have h dis- 
tinctive name 

616. We have seen how Fetishism came to us from the west coast of Africa. 
For the origin of Shamanism we must look to Siberia Shaman is the title of 
the sorcerer-priest of the Tunguz tribe of Eastern Siberia between the Yenisei 
and Lena rivers. The word has been supposed to he a variant of the Sanskrit 
Sramanftt Pali Samana, which appears in the Chinese aha-man or ahi-man in its 
original sense of a Iluddhist ascetic, and may have passed into the Tunguz 
language through the Manchu form Saman. Ethnologists seem to have been 
introduced to it by the writings of the German explorer and naturalist Peter 
Simon Pallas, who travelled through the Tunguz country up to the borders* of 
China in 1772, and wrote a lengthy account of his wanderings.* The essence 
of Shamanism is the recognition of the Shaman, medicine man, wizard, or magi- 
cian as the authorized agent by whom unseen powers can he moved to cure 
diseases, to reveal the future, to influence the weather, to avenge a man on his 
enemy, and generally to intervene for good or evil in the affairs of the visible 
w^orld. The conception of the character of the powers invoked varies with the 
culture of ihe people themsolvesc They may ho gods or demons, spirits or 
ancestral ghosts, or their nature may be wholly obscure and shadowy. In 
oid(*r to place himself en rapport with them, the Shaman lives a life apart, 
practises or pretends to practise various austerities, wears mysterious and sym- 
bolical garments, and performs noisy incantations in which a sacred drum or 
enchanted rattle takes a leading part On occasion he should be able to foam 
at the mouth and go into a trance or fit, during which his soul is supposed to 
quit his body and wander away into space. By several observers these seizures 
have been ascribed to epilepsy, and authorities quoted by Peschel go so far as to* 
say that the successful Shaman selects the pupils whom he trains to succeed him 
from youths with an epileptic tendency. It seems possible however tliat the 
phenomena supposed to be epileptic may really be hypnotic. In this and other 
respects there is a general resemblance between the Shaman and the spiritualist 
medium of the present day. Both deal in much the same wares and spiritualism 
is little more than modernised Shamanism. Nevertheless, though the 
Tirmciple of Sshamanism is proved, by these and other instances, to be widely 
diffused and highly perpstent, it does not cover the entire field of primitive 
superstition, and it is misleading to use the name of a part for the purpose of 
defining the whole. Still less can we follow Lubbock in treating Shamanism as 
“ a necessary stage m the progress of religious development,” or Peschel in ex- 
tending the term to the priesthoods of organized religions like Buddhism, Brah- 
manism and Islam. Traces of Shamauism may have survived in all of them, as in 
the witchcraft trials of modern Europe ; but to call their hierarchy Shamanistio 
is to ignore historical development and to confuse the Yogi with the Brahman, 
and the Fakir with the Mullah. 

617 The word Animism was first used to denote the metaphysical system of 
Georg Ernst Stahl, the originator of the chemical hypothesis of Phlogiston, 
who revived in scientific form the ancient doctrine of the identity of the vital 
pnnoiple and the soul. In his Theoria medica f?em publidied at Halle in 1707, 
Stahl endeavoured, in opposition to Hoffmann’s theory of purely mechanical 

• PallaB uset* the words Srhamciv and Sehamantn, (Zauberer and ZaubeTin) m hia carious book Samlunpen 
h%9toi%fcher Naclmchtcn tiber die JMongohsehBn VolkersehafUnt printed at St Petersburg m 1776 by the 
linjKTml Academy of Siience Chapter VII of the second volume (1801) entitled * Von den Gaukeleyen des 
SclmmaniBolien Aburglaubens, ZauWuycn and Weissagfriy unter den Mongolischen Volkern', deals ^th the 
survivals of Shamanism which Pallas found among the Kalmucks and Mongols ‘ painted over * as ho says 
(ubertuncht) ‘ with a coai. of the later Buddhistic doctrine’ But he does not profess to treat of Shamanism at 
length, and remaiks that this would he supeiHuous as ‘full particulars are to be found in the Siberian Travels of 
the older Gmehn and m Georgi s Descri^iou of the Nations of the Russian Empire ' The ‘Elder Qmehn ’ was 
.fohann Georg, bom 1709, who travelled in Sibeiia from 1783 to 1743 and pubiwhed his durch 6%berten 

111 four octavo volumes at Guttingtn m 1751-62 He became ProfeiHsor of Botany at Tubingen m 1749, six years 
biforc his death He was also the nuthrr of tho hlora S%h%r%a^ two volumes of whiohwere published dunng 
Ins life, while tho rcmaimng frao were edited by his nephew Samuel Gottlob Gmelm, who travelled with Pallas in 
Sibi na After leaving PalJas, Samuel went to the Cumca, was captured by the Khan and died m pxison at tho age 
of llnrty-oiie I mention these particulars, for whwh I am indebted to my friend Major Pram, Wause it seems 
pnsHiblc that Iho woni * Slminan may have been introduced, not by Pallas, but by Johann Georg Gmehn lha 
(imcliii« were a notable family and no Jess than seven of them wrote books on botany at dates ranging from 1699 
to ISob Eonii of their books are to be had in Calcutta, so I am unable to verify the conjecture thrown out 
abi» e 

Tho copy of Pallas's Samlungcn in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal appears, from a note on the 
tdh to lm\o Inn prosonloti by the Emperor of Russia m 1846 Ihe second volunfe was published twenty- 
tn jiars aftir ilu. fii-it and bears tho imprimatur of the bt IVersburg Censor, which is wanting m the first 
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causation, to trace all organic functions to,tho action of an inherent immaterial 
substance or aninm. In his great work on I’rimitivc Culture Mr. E B. 'I’ylor 
transferred the term from Metaphysics, where it had had its day, to Ethnology, 
where it has taken root and flourished, and made the idea which it conveys the 
basis of his exposition of the principles underlying primitive religion “ It is 
habitually found ” he writes “ that the theory of Animism divides into two great 
dogmas forming parts of one consistent doctrine ; iirst, concerning souls of 
individual creatures, capable of continued existence after the dtjath or destruc - 
tion of the body ; second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power- 
ful deities. Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the events of the 
material world, and man’s life here and hereafeer ; and it being oonsajered that 
they hold intercourse with men, and receive pleasure or displeasure from human 
actions, the belief in their existence leads naturally, and it might also be said 
inevitably, sooner or la^r to active reverence and propitiation Thus Animism, 
in its full development, includes the belief in souls and in a future state, in con- 
trolling deities and subordinate splints, these doctrines practically resulting in 
some kind of active worship.”* 

Here for the first time wo are presented with a name derived from careful 
comparison and analysis of a large body of facts, and purportmg to express the 
central and dominant idea underlying primitive religion. The advance on the 
earlier terminology is immense We have passed from the superficial to the 
essential, from the casual impressions of traders and travellers to the mature 
conclusions of a skilled olisorver. Animism however has not escaped criticism 
In his Gifford liectures on Natural Religion Professor Max Muller condemned 
it as " so misleading a name that hardly any scholar now likes to emjJoy it 
while Mr. Stuart-Glcnnie t attacks it on the ground that it ignores or misrepre- 
sents the oarhost jihaso of human belief which he holds to bo “ characterised by 
a conception of all the objects of Nature as themselves living , not as living because 
they are the abode of spirits ; hut as living because of their own yiropcr powers, 
or because they are self -power.” This stage of [)rimitive iihilosojiby Mr. Stuart- 
Glonine would call Zoonism ; for the next stage, where everything is put down 
to the action of indwelling spirits, ho proiioses the name Spiritism The sug- 
gestion, 1 believe, has fallen absolutely fiat Mr. Tyler’s Animism covers, if not 
the whole field, at any rate a largo and conspicuous part of it , it has gained 
universal currency and is unlikely to be displaced. It is indeed almost incon- 
ceivable that any name should be devised which would embody a precise concep- 
tion of the confused bundle of notions wrapped up in savage religion ; and most 
reasonable people will feci that liaggling over terminology is a thankless and 
futile form of mtolloctual exercise 

618. Accepting Animism, then, as the best name that wc are likely to get, we xho i,i 5 t 
may go on to examine some objections to which it is liable Pirst, it connotes or ♦"•m .u u 
seems to connote the idea that gods are merely tlie gliosis or shadows of men, 
projected in superhuman proportions, like the siiectre of the Brocken, on the 
misty background of the unknown, but still in their inception nothing hut 
common ghosts Definitions of course cannot be judged merely by etymology, 
but a name which appears to beg a controverted question is pro imvto not a good 
name. Moreover this particular name, failing the explanations necessary to 
bring out its limitations, seems to have done some real dis- service to science and 
that in a branch of investigation where a name counts for a great deal One 
may almost say of Animism that it has given rise to a new bias, the anthropo- 
logical bias. The theological or missionary bias wo know and are iire^iaiod to 
discount. It loads those Who are possessed by it to regard all alien gods m one 
case as devils and in another as degenerate survivals ot an original rc\ elation or 
intuition But the tutored anthropologist is worse than the untiitoicd mission 
ary. He knows the game only too well; he sees what his theoiy ol ongins 
allows him to see and he unconsciously shapes the evidence in the coll(5ct.ing so 
as to fit the theory with which Mr. Tylor has set him up Si'coud, it admits of 
being confused with the idea, common to savages and children, that all things 
arc animated, a notion not easy to reconcile with the ghost theory of ndigion, 
which is bas^ on the assumption that piimitivc man was profoundly impressed 
by the diiforence between the dead and Ining and evolved therelrom the 

* T>lor, JPrximttve Culture, i 42tj 

T Intiudiictiau to The Women of Turkey by Garnott 
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conception of spirit. Third, the name leaves out of account, or at any rate in- 
adequately expresses, what may be called the impersonal element in early reli- 
gion, an element which seems to mo to have been rather overlooked 

Gl y Here I am reluctant to add yet another conjecture to a literature already 
so prolific in more or loss ingenious guesses. But 1 have had the good fortune, 
while settling a senes of burning disputes about land, to have been brought 
into very intimate relations with some of the strongest and most typical 
Animistic races in India and thus to have enjoyed some special opportunities of 
studying Animism in those forest solitudes which are its natural home More 
especially in 'Chota Nagpur, M'here this religion still survives in its pristine 
vigour, my endeavours to find out what the jungle people really do believe 
have led me to the negative conclusion that in most cases the indefinite some- 
thing wliich they fear and attempt to propitiate is no^i a person at all in any 
sense of the word If one must state the case in positive terms, I should say 
that the idea which lies at the root of their religion is that of power, or rather 
of many powers. What the Animist worships and seeks bv all means to in- 
fiueiice and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of unknown powers 
or inlluences making for evil rather than for good, which resides in the pri- 
meval forest, in the cmmbling hills, in the rushing river, in the spreading 
tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which gene- 
rates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, small-pox, 
or murrain Closer than this he does not seek to define the object to which he 
offers his victim, or whose symbol he daubs with vermilion at the appointed 
season. Some t-ort of power is there, and that is enough for him Whether it 
is associated with a spirit or an ancestral ghost, whether it proceeds from the 
mysterious thing itself, whether it is one power or many, ho docs not stop to 
emiuirc. I remember a huge Sal tree {Shorea robusta) in a village not far 
from my head- quarters which was the abode of a nameless something of which 
the people were mightily afraid. My business took mo frequently to the 
village and I made many endeavours to ascertain whnt the something was 
'J’hero was no reluctance to talk about it, but I could never get it defined as a 
god, u demon or a ghost. Eventually an Anglicised Hindu from another dis- 
li ict took a speculative lease of the village and proceeded to enhance the rents 
. and exploit it generally One of the first things he did was to assert himself 
by cutting down the tree. Strange as it may seem, no one was the least 
alarmed at tins sacrilegious act. The Hindu, they said, was a foreigner, so 
nothing could happen to him, v hile the villagers were blameless for they had 
not touched the tree. What was supposed to have become of its mysterious 
occujiant I never could ascertain. The instance is typical of the Animistic 
point of view and has numberless parallels. All over Chota Nagpur there are 
many jungle-clad lulls, the favourite haunts of bears, which beaters of the 
Animistic races steadfastly refuse to approach until the mysterious power which 
pervades them has been conciliated by the sacrifice of a fowl. Evcrywdiere we 
find sacred groves, the abode of equally indeterminate beings, who aro repre- 
sented by no symbols and of whose form and functions no one can give an 
intelligible account. They have not yet been clothed with individual attnbutes; 
they linger on as survivals ol the imjiersonal stage of early religion. 

620 K we assume for the moment the possibility that some such conception, 
essentially impersonal m its character, and less definite thau the idea of a 
spirit, may have formed the germ of primitive religion, one can sec how easily 
it may have escaped observation. The languages ot wild people are usually ill- 
oquippcd with abstract terms, and even if they had a name for so vague and 
inchoate a notion it would certainly havo to be translated into the religious 
vocaliulary of their anthropomorpliic neighbours. A Santal could only explain 
Marang Euru, the great moimtain, by saying it was a sort of 2>eo or god 
A Mcch or Hhimal could give no other account of the reverence with 
uhich he regards the Tista river, a lianie of mind amply justified by the de- 
siiuctive vagaries of its snow -fed curient On the same piinciple a writer * of the 
I7th Century says of the West African natives that * when they talk to whites, 
they call tlieir idolatry Fttisiken^ I believe because the Portuguese called sor- 
cery In Melanesia, according to Dr. Codnngton, ‘plenty devil’ is the 

* J 4//icawwt Ac Nnomberg, 1676, quoted by Max Milllor, 

folQijxcal liiltgxvMj p. 
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standaM formula for describing a sacred place, and the Fiji word for devil “ has 
become the common appellation of the native ghosts or spirits.” So it is with 
the Animistic races of India. If they are questioned about their religion they 
can only reply in terms of another religion, in Sanskrit derivatives which belong 
to a wholly different order of ideas. And when we find in Melanesia the very 
people who put off the inquisitive foreigner with the comprehensive word devil, 
still retaining the belief in incorporeal beings wilh neither name nor shape, 
round whom no myths have gathered, who are not and never have been human, 
who control rain and sunshine and are kindly disposed towards men, one is 
tempted to conjecture that the same sort of belief would bo found in* India by any 
one who could adequately probe the inner consciousness of the Animistic races 

621. The hypothesis that the earliest beginnings of savage religion are to be Ongm of 
sought in the recognition of elemental forces to which, in the first instance, no 
personal qualities are ascribed, may perhaps afford an explanation of a problem boings 
which has exercised several enquirers of late, — the origin of the faineant un- 
worshipped Supreme beings who figure in savage mythology almost all over the 
world. The existence of such a belief does not lit in with some current theories 

of the origin of religion nor are the facts readily explained away. Mr. Tylor 
believes those beings to have been borrowed from missionary teaching ; Mr. 

Andrew Lang holds iliat they “ came, in some ivay only to be guessed at, first 
in order of evolution,” and mentions, as “ not the most unsatisfactory ” solu- 
tion of the problem, the hypothesis of St. Paul (Rom. i. 19) “ Because that 
which may be known of Goil is manifest in Ihem, for God hath shewed it unto 
them.” We find distinct traces of them in Indian Animism, as will ajipe'ar from 
the evidence collected in the Appendix to this Chapter, but in India no one has 
been at the trouble of speculating about their origin. Now, if man began 
merely by believing m undefined powers which lie attempted to control liy 
means of magic, is it not conceivable that the powers whoso activity was uni- 
formly beneficial should, as time went on, receive less attention than those 
which on occasion were capable of doing mischief ? When natural conservatism 
lias to some extent spent its force, magicians and their clients must by degrees 
perceive or must by accident discover that the rising of the sun is in no way 
dependent upon the imitative magical rites designed to secure its recun cncc 
and these functions accordingly fall into disuse Whore the monsoon current 
is fairly regular the powers of the air tend to share the same fate, though the 
women of the ti’ibo still preserve and occasionally practise the magic art of 
rain-making, stripjiing themselves naked at night and dragging a plough through 
the parched fields, as the Kocldi women do to this day in Rangpur. But he 
would be a bold man who would venture to neglect the destructive powers ot 
nature, the diseases which strike without warning, and the ^ arious cbances of 
sudden and accidental death. When the era of anthropomorphism sets in and 
personal gods come into fashion, the active and passive powers of the earlier 
system are clothed in appropriate attributes. The former become departmental 
spirits or gods, with shrines and temples of their own and incessant offerings 
from apprehensive votaiies. The latter receive sparing and infrequent worship, 
but are recognised, en revanche^ as beings of a higher type, fathers and well- 
wishers of mankind) patrons of primitive ethics, makers of things who have 
done their work and earned their repose. The Santal Marang Burn represents 
the one; the Bongasor god lings of disease are examples of the other. With the 
transformation of impersonal powers into personal gods, magic too changes its 
character. The materialistic processes which consist of imitating the outward 
and visible effects of natural forces give place to spells, incantations and penances 
which are supposed to compel the gods to obey the commands of the magician 
In course ot time magic itself is ousted by religion and banished to those holes 
and comers of popular superstitions where it still survives in \arying degrees of 
strength. 

622 . The theory carries us still further. It endeavours to account by the Be^nnmgs 
operation of known processes of thought not merely for what Mr. Lang calls Rekgion. 
** the high gods of low races”, but for the entire congeries of notions from 

which the beginnings of religion have gradually emerged. It supposes that 
early man’s first contact with his surroundings gave him the idea ot a number 
of influences, pow'ers, tendencies, forces, outside and other than himself, which 
affected him in various ways. His dealings with these were at first determined 

f « 2 a 
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by tho rudimentary principle association, common to men and other animals, 
that liko causes like. In that early stage of his mental development the primi- 
tive philosopher did not impute personal attributes of any kind to tho some- 
thing not himself which made for his comfort or the reverse ; nor did he suppose 
that tho effects which the various somethings produced were brought about* by 
the action of any individual oven remotely resembling himself. Hod ho enter- 
tained any such idea it is difficult to see how magic could over have come into 
existence, still less how it could have preceded &o development of what we 
call religion. Per tho essence of magic is compulsion. “ Flectere si nequeo 
Superos, AcUeronta moveho ” If certain operations are accurately gone thrpugh, 
ccHain results are bound to follow, as a mere sequence of effect and cause. 
Tlio earliest type of such processes is what is called imitative magic, because it 
imitates the phenomena which it seeks to produce. Or, to put the case in 
another way, it attempts to set a cause in motion by mimicking its conse- 
quences. Fires are lighted to make the sun shine in season f water is sprinkled 
in a shower of drops with the object of inducing rain. In either case the 
operation is of a quasi-scientific character, and the operator endeavours to 
control a natural force by imitating its manifestations on a small scale. His 
mental attitude is so far removed from our own that it would ho futile to 
attempt to analyse it, but it seems to involve the same kind of instinctive or 
semi-conscious association of ideas, instances of which may be observed among 
intelligent animals such as monkeys and dogs. 

623. * On the other hand, if “ in the beginning at least ”, as Mr. Grant Allen 
affirms, ” every god was nothing but an exceptionally powerful and friendly 
ghost — a ghost able to help, and from whose help groat things may reasonably be 
expected ” one can only wonder how people w*^ desired to enlist his sympathy 
could have ventured to approach him in ways so inappropriate and disrespectful 
as those associated with magic. The greater the ghost the more striking is the 
incongruity of the ritual. Take the case of a strong chief like tho Zulu Chaka, 
who exercised the most absolute power in the most arbitrary fashion and loomed 
so largo in tho consciousness of the tribe that he se^yied to them none other 
than a god — how could they imagine that he who in ‘life was so strong and so 

'relentless should after death be at the beck and call of any medicine man 
• who could mumble a formula correctly? Surely apotheosis can never have 
involved degradation If there is any force in this line of argument it loads us 
to the following dilemma : — Either we must abandon tho view that magic has 
everywhere preceded religion, or we must throw over the theory that every god 
commenced life as a magnified ghost. But there is much in modem researolf 
that tends to confirm tho former opinion and it is hardly necessary to travel 
beyond the Vedas for proof of its yalidity. Vodio ritual is full of imitative or 
sympathetic magic which almost everywhere appears as a palpable survival 
from older modes of worship 

624. Tho ancestral theory on the other hand, or at any rate that extreme form 
of it ivith which we are now concerned, is less firmly established. No one of 
course disputes the existence of ancestor- worship, or denies that every Pantheon 
has been largely recruited from men, not always of the most respectable antece- 
dents, who have fascinated the popular imagination by their doings in life or by 
the tragic or pathetic fashion of Iheir death. India can show a motley crowd of such 
divinities. Priests and princesses, pious ascetics and successful dacoits, Indian 
soldiers of fortune and British men of action, bridegrooms who met their death 
on their wedding day and virgins who died unwed jostle each other in a 
fantastic Walpurgis dance where new performers are constantly joining in and 
old ones seldom go out. How modem some of these personages are may be 
seen from a few illustrations. In 1884 Keshab Chandra Sen, the leader of one 
of Jbhe numerous divisions of tho Brahmo Samaj, narrowly escaped somethiug 
closely resembling deification at the hands of a section of his disciples. A revela- 
tion was said to have been received enjoining that the chair used by him during 
his life should bo set a^part and kept sacred, and the Legal Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council was invited to arbitrate in the matter. Sir Courtenay Hbert 
discreetly refused ** to deal with testimony of a kind inadmissible in a Court 
of Justice ” ; the parties to the dispute arrived at a compromise among them- 
selves ; and the apotheosis of the famous preacher remained incomplete. ^ In 
Bombay a personage of a veiy different type has been promoted to divine 
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lioDoifrs. Sivajii the founder of the Maratha Confederacy, has a temple and 
image in one of the bastions of the fort at Malvan in tho llatnagiri district and 
is worshipped by the Gauda caste of fishermen. This seems to be a local cult, 
rather imperfectly developed, as there are no priests and no regular ritual. But 
within the last generation smaller men have attained even wider recognition. 

By the aid of railways and printing, tho fame of a modern deity may travel 
a long way. Portraits of Yashvantrao, a subordinate revenue officer in 
Khandesh, who ruined himself by promiscuous alms-giving and sacrificed his 
official position to his reluctance to refuse the most impossible requests, arc 
worshipped at tho present day in thousands of devout house-holds.* Par down 
in the south of India, 1 havo come across cheap lithographs of a nameless 
Bombay ascetic, the Swami of Akalkot in Sholapur, who died about twenty 
years agor In life the Swami seems to have been an irritable saint, for he is 
said to have pelted with stones any ill-advised person who asked questions about 
his name and antecedents. As he was reputed to be a Mutiny refugee ho may 
havo had substantial reasons for guarding his incognito. He is now revered 
from the Deccan, to Gape Comorin as Dattatreya, a sort of composite incarna- 
tion of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, and has a temple and monastery of his 
own* 

625. Pacts such as these load one to surmise that some students of the Grovth of 
modem science of religion havo been so impressed by the undeniable facility 
with wliich historical personages are transformed into gods that they have ratlicr 
overlooked the stages by which ancestor-worship has grown ujj, and have 
assumed that its latest form was also its earliest. Now in India at any rate wo 
can trace in the funeral ceremonies, both of tho Hindus and the Animists, 
survivals of ideas which have every appearance of going back to a far older phase 
of the religious instinct than that which loads to the deification of famous men 
In tho Vedic ritual, for example, as given by Gobhila, a prominent feature is the 
banquet offered to the souls of the dead — a rite which is met with among pri- 
mitive people all over the world. Here is no suggestion that the souls go to 
heaven ; they abide on or under tho earth near the dwellings of men and wait 
for the living to supply them with food and clothes 'I’hose p»a munera arc ottered 
at monthly intervals, but the motive which inspires them is plainly disclosed 
by the sj mbolical acts which accompany the offering. At the close of the 
ceremony the dead ancestors are bidden to dei>art to their ancient habitations 
deep under the earth ; the foot-prints of the mourners are swept away with a 
branch lost tho souls should track the living to their homes ; every man shakes 
out the corners of his garments for fear an importunate spirit lurk somewhere 
in their folds ; a stone or a clod of earth is sot up to bar the soul’s return , 
the funeral party step over running water which spirits cannot pass, and arc 
careful not to look behind them on their way home. P'or the same reason the 
Mangars of Nepal obstruct the road leading from tho grave with a barricade of 
thorns through which tho soul, conceived of as a miniature man, very tender 
and fragile, is unable to force its way. Tho Kols, tho Oraon, and the Bhumij 
are even now in the stage which appears in Vedic ritual as a more survival. 

They do not loorship their ancestors, in any intelligible sense of the word. That 
is to say, they do not pray to them, as the Vedic people did, for male offspring, 
length of days, abundant fiocks and herds, and victory over Uieir enemies. It is 
true that they appease them with food, but this they do, partly from a kindly 
regard for their welfare, but mainly to deter them from coming back and making 
themselves unpleasant. None of their gods can be shown to be deified ances. 
tors, nor do any of them bear personal names. There is another point whicli 
deserves notice. Among all these tribes memorial stones are set up to mark 
the spots where the ashes of the headmen of the village havo been buried. Some 
of these stones are rounded off at the top into the rudimentaiy semblance of a 
head. Yet the stones are not worshipped, nor are similar stones erected in 
honour of tho powers which are worshipped. If these powers were once upon a 
time ancestors or chiefs of the* tribe, how did they come to lose tho stones which 
were their due ? Thus the usages of both Aryans and Dravidians point to a con- 
ception of the souls of tho dead as neither immortal nor divine, and as depend- 
ing for their subsistence on human ministrations, which are rendered more in 
fear than in attection and arc coloiured thi*oughout by the desire to deter these 
unwelcome guests from revisiting the abodes of the hving. If these are the oldest 
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ideas, on the subject, as most authorities seem to hold, are we not justified in 
regarding with some suspicion the theory that everywhere and among all people 
the first step m the evolution of religion was the transformation of the revenomi 
into a god? 

The beliefs 026. I have brought together in the Appendix to this Chapter a series 
of mrticuiar Qf jccounts of the religious ideas of the Animistic people of Bengal, with whom 
tribe.. ^ come more or less in contact. The selection includes the most vigorous 
of the Dra vidian races, the compact tribes of Santdls, Mundas, Ordons and 
Hos. These tribes disclose no leanings towards Hinduism and it is recorded 
of the Manblium Santdls that in the famine of 1866 they preferred wholesale 
starvation to the pollution of eating food prepared by Brdhman cooks. They 
possess a communal organization of their own, and they hate the Hindus, 
whom they know only as usurpers and landgrabbors, and whom they call by 
opprobrious names. The evidence of their bchefs and practices seems, so far 
as it goes, to lend some support to the hypothesis that the beginnings of reli- 
gion are to bo sought in the recognition of impersonal forces which, men endea- 
vour to coerce by magic ; that personal gods, approached by prayer and sac- 
rifice, arc a later development; and that the deification of chiefs and ancestors 
is xirobably the latest stage of all — a stage reached, it may bo, by means of 
the ambitious fiction which commenced by claiming certain god? as ancestors 
and ended by transforming some ancestors into gods 
Suramary ot 627. AVc may now sum up the leading features of Animism in India. It 
leafliuB fpii- oonceivos of man as passing through life suiTOunded by a ghostly company of 
mism ” powers, elements, tendencies, mostly impersonal in their character, shapeless 
phantasms of which no imago can be made and no definite idea can be formed. 
Some of these have departments or spheres of infiuenoe of their own : ono pre- 
sides over cholera, another over small-pox, another over cattle disease ; some 
dwell in rooks, others haunt trees, others again are associated with rivers, 
whirlpools, waterfalls or with strange jiools hidden in the depths of the hills. 
All ol them require to be diligently propitiated by reason of the ills which 
proceed from them, and usually the land of the village provides the w^ays and 
means for this propitiation. In the llanchi District of Ghota Nagpur there is a 
• tenure called Bhut-Kheta which may be interpreted Devil’s Acre, under 
. w'huih certain plots of land are set apart for the primitive prxest whose duty 
it 16 to SCO that offerings are made in due season and that the villagess are 
protected from the malign influences of the shadowy powers who haunt the 
dark jilaces of Iheir immediate environment. The essence of all these practices 
is magic. If certain things are done decently and in order the powers of 
evil are rendered innocuous m a mechanical but infallible fashion. But the 
rites must be correctly performed, the magic formuhe must bo accurately 
pronounced, or else the desired effect will not be produced. It is 1 think 
unfortunate that at the time when Dr. Tylor’s great book on Primitive 
Culture was written, the essential distinction between magic and religion had not 
been clearly defined. Had this been so, had we then known aU that Mr. Frazer 
has since told us, I venture to doubt whether the term Animism would ever 
have come into existence. Considerations of ritual and usage rather than of 
mythologies, traditions and cosmogonies would liave led Dr. lyior to the con- 
clusion that the governing factor in these primitive religions is to be sought 
not in belief, not in any compact theory as to dreams, spirits or souls, but in the 
magical practices wluch enter into the daily life of semi-civilised men. 

Relatiou bo. 628 . Freniihing then that when wc speak of Animism what we really 
mi^an/'o- exceedingly crude form of religion in which magic is the pre- 

puS Hindn- dominant element, we may go on to consider what is the relation between 
urn. Animism and popular Hinduism Several definitions of Hinduism are contained 
in the literature of the subject 

In his report on the Punjab Census of 1881 Sir Denzil Ibbetson described 
it as : — 

“a heieditary sacerdotahsiu wiih Brahmans for its Levites, the vitality of which is preserved 
by ihesoc’almstitation of caste, and which may include all shades and diversities of religion 
native to India, as distinct from the foreign importatioiib of Christianity and Islam, and from 
the later oulgiowths of Buddhism, more doul.^ally of Sikhism and still more doubtfully of 
Jauusm " 

A few years later Babu Guru Prasad Sen said that Hinduism was " what the 
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Hindus or the major portion of them in a TIindu community do.** Mr. Baines, 
who was Census Commissioner in 1891, piwoodcd by the method of exclusion 
and defined Hinduism as “the large residuum that is not Sikh, or Jain,^ or 
Buddhist, or professedly Animistic, or included in one of the foreign religions 
suoh as Islam, Mazdaism, Christianity or Hebraism.” ^ More recently the 
first living authority, Sir Alfred Lyall, roughly described it as “ the religion of 
Tail the people who accept the Brdhmanio Scriptui'es.” Ho went on to speak 
of it as “ a tangled jungle of disordeidy superstitions.” Finally he calk'd it 
“ the ooUeetion of rites, worships, beliefs, traditions and mythologies that 
are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances of the Brdhn^ns and aie 
propagated by Brahmanic teaching. ” The general accuracy of this newest 
Mfinition is beyond dispute, but I venture to doubt whether it convoys to any 
one without Indian experience even an approximate jd^ of tlm elements out 
of which popular Hinduism has been evolved and of the oonnicting notions 
which it has absorbed. From this point of view Hinduism may fairly be de- 
scribed as Animism more or less traw^formed hy philosophy or, to condense the 
epigram still l^rther, as magia tempered hy metaphysics The fact is that 
within the enormous range of beliefs and practices which are included in 
the term Hinduism there are comprised two entirely different acts of ideas, 
or, one may say, tuo widely different conceptions of the world and of 
life. At one end, at the lower end of the scries is Animism, an essentially 
materiahstio theory of things which seeks by means of magic to ward off or 
to forestall physical disasters, which looks no further than the world of sense, 
and seeks to make that as tolerable as the conditions will permit. At the other 
end is Pantheism combined with a system of transcendental metaphysics. 

629. I will give two simple illustrations of the lower set of ideas. In a iiiiutratioiiB 
anfiall sub-divisional court, where I used once to dispense what was accepted as 
justice in the surrounding jungles, there was tied to the railings which fenced 

off the seat of justice from the multitude a fragment of a tiger’s skin. When 
members of certain tribes, of whom the Santals were a type, came into court 
to give evidence thev wore required to take a peculiar but mo.st impressive 
oath, the use of which was, I believe, entirely illegal. Holding the tiger s 
skin in one hand the witness began by invoking the power of the Sun and 
Moon and after asseverating his intention to tell the truth he ended up 
by devoting himself to be devoured by the power of the tiger in ca^ he 
should tell a lie. Some of the tribes who used to swear this weird oath have 
now been caught up in the wide-spread net of Hinduism and have already 
parted with their tribal-identity. Others again, like the Santals, are made of 
sterner stuff and still preserve an independent existence compact and vigor- 
ous tribes. But the oath deserves remembrance as a vivid presentment of tbo 
order of ideas that prevail on the very outskirts of Hinduism. The reality of 
these ideas, the effectiveness of the sanction which they in'roked, was sulnci- 
ently attested by the manifest reluctance of a mendacious witne^ to touch the 
magio skin, and by the zeal with which the court usher insisted upon his 

taking a fiirm grasp of it. . , , ii j ai. 4 . 

630. If we move a few grades further up in the social scale we nna tnat The Sr* 

worship of various kinds of Fetishes which the Portuguese seamen pbsc^^ in 
West Africa in the middle of tho 16th century, still holding its^ own almost from 
the top to the bottom of Hindu society. Here again it is ritual rather than 
the theories of the books that give the clue to the actual beliefs of the people 
How tenacious these beliefs are and in what curiously modem forms they 
frequently express themselves, may be gathered from the following mstanco 
which I believe is now recorded for the first time. Kvery year when the txoy- 
emment of Tnrlm moves from Simla to Calcutta, there go with it as orderlies or 
ohaprdsis a number of cultivators from tho hills round about Simla w ho are 
employ ed to carry about despatch boxes and to attend upon tho various gmuos 
of officials in that great bureaucracy. At the time of tho spring eqiun^ t lere 
is a festival called Sri Panchami, when it is incumbent on ev cry rcligious-mm ed 
person to wondiip the implements or insignia of tho vocation by which ho ims. 

THtie soldier worships his sword ; the outtivator his ploiigh ; tlm money ionder 
his ledger ; the Thags had a picturesque ritual for adonng the pickaxe with 
which they dug the graves of their victims ; and, to take the most modem 
instance, the operatives in the jute mills near Calcutta bow down to the Glasgow 
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mfide engines which drive their looms. Two years ago asked one of the . 
ord<*rlie8 "what worship he had done on this particular occasion and he was good 
enough to give me, knowing that I was interested in the subject, a minute de- 
scription of the ritual observed. The ceremony took place on the flat roof of the 
huge pile of buildings w'hich is occupied by the Secretariats of the Government of 
India. The worshippers, some thirty in number, engaged as their priest a Punjabi 
Brahman who was employed in the same capacity as themselves. They took* 
one of the large packing cases which are usea to convey office records from 
Simla to Calcutta and draped its rough wood work with plantain loaves and 
branches of the sacred pipal tree. On this foundation they set up an office 
despatch box which served as a sort of altar ; in the centre of the altar was 
placed as the principal fetish a common English glass inkpot with a screw top, 
and round this wore arranged the various sorts of stationery in common use : 
penholders and pen-niba, pencils red, blue, and black, pen-knives, ink-erasers, 
foolscap and letter-paper, envelopes, postage stamps, blotting paper, sealing 
wax, in short all the clerkly paraphernalia by which the Government of India 
carries on its work. The whole was festooned with abundant coils of red tape. 
To the fetish thus installed each one of the worshippers presented with 
reverential obeisance grains cf rice, turmeric, spices, pepper and other fruits 
of the earth together with the more substantial ofToring of nine copper pice 
or farthings — “ numero deus impare gaudet ” — the perquisite of the officiating 
priest. The Brdhman then recited various cabalistic formulas, supposed 
to bo texts from the Vedas, of which neither he nor the wor^ippers understood 
a single word. When the ceremony was over the worshippers attacked a 
vast mass of sweetmeats which had been purchased by a subscription of a 
rupee a head. The Brdhman ate as much as he could and they finished the 
rest. I asked my informant, who is a small land-owner in one of the Hill 
States near Simla, what he meant by worshipping an imported inkpot when he 
ought to have worshipped a country-made plough. Ho admitted the anomaly, 
hut justified it by observing that after all ho drew pay from the Department ; 
that the inkpot was the emblem of the Government ; and that ho had left his 
, plough in the hiUs. These are the lower aspects of Hinduism, survivals of 
magical observances which show no signs of falling into disuse. 

631. The Animistic usages of which we find such abundant traces in 
Hinduism appear indeed to have passed into the religion from two different 
sources. Some are derived fiom the Vedig Aryans themselves, others from 
tile Dravidian races who have been absorbed into Hinduism. As to the first, 
B(‘rgaigue has shown in his treatise on Vcdic religion that the Vodic sacrifice 
winch 18 still performed by the more orthodox Hindus in various parts of India 
is nothing more nor loss than an imitation of certain celestial phenomena.* It is 
in other words merely sympathetic magic directed in the first instance to securing 
the material benefits of sunshine and rain in their appointed seasons. The 
Vedas themselves, therefore, are one source of the manifold Animistic practices 
which may now he traced all through popular Hinduism. They have contri- 
buted not only the imitative type of sacrifice but also the belief, no less 
magical m its character, that by the force of penance and ascetic almegation 
man may shake the distant seat of the gods and compel them to 
submit themsolvos to his will. It would bo fruitless to attempt to distinguish 
the two streams of magical usage — the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage like the people who observe them, partly Indo- 
Aryan and partly Dravidian. 

682. At the other end of the scale, in the higher rogiofis of Hinduism 
the dominant idea is “ wliat is called Pantheism ; that is the doctrine that 
all the countless deities, and all the great forces and operations of nature, such 
as the wind, the rivers, the earthquakes, the pestilences, nre merely direct 
manifestations of the all-pervading divine energy which shows itself in 
numberless forms and manners.”t Of this doctrine the most eloquent and 
the most effective description is that given in the Sixth book of the JSneid — 
a passage so transfused with Indian thought that it is hardly possible to 
doubt that its leading ideas are of Indian descent though Virgil may have 

• /o Sehffton Yidique I, 12$. Si>e also Cldenberg, "Die Keltqion D$$ Veda 

t bir Alfred Lyall, Hinduism Bsltgious Systems of the Worlds page 113 
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dorirftd them from Ennius and he again from the Pytliagorcana of JMagna 
Grsecia. 

Prinoipio coelum ac terras camposque hquentes 
Lwentemfjiue globum Lun® Titamaque astra 
Spintos lutas a] it; totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molum et magno sc eoipore mistot 
Inde hominnm pecudumquc genus vitaequc volautum 
Kt qusB marmoreo fert monstra sub iequore pontus. 

Here wo seem at first sight to have travelled very far from the chaos of 
impersonal terrors which forms the stuff of which primitive religion is made. 

Yet it is easier to trace Pantheism to the gradual consolidation of the multifarious 
forces of Animism into one philosophic abstraction than to divine how a host of 
personal gods could have been stripped of their individual attributes and merged 
in a sexless and characterless world-soul In a word Animism seems to lead 
naturally to Pantheism ; while the logical outcome of Polytheism is Mono- 
theism. The former process has completed itself in India ; the latter may be 
yet to come. 

688. Pantheism in India is everywhere intimately associated with the Ti tmunn^i 
doctrine of metem^ychosis. The origin of this behef, deeply engrained as 
it is m all ranks of Indian society, is wholly uncertain. Professor Macdonell 
tells us that “ the Rig Veda contains no traces of it beyond the couple of pas- 
sages in the last book which speak of the soul of a dead man as going to the 
waters or spirits and he surmises that the Aryan settlers may have received 
the first impulse in this direction from the aboriginal inhabitants of India. 

To any Indian official who has served in a district where the belief in witch- 
craft is prevalent, the conjecture appears a peculiarly happy one, for in the 
course of exercising his ordinary magisterial functions, he will have come across 
abundant evidence of the wido-sproad conviction among savage people, not only 
that the souls of the dead may pass into animals and trees, but that living people 
may undergo a similar temporaiy transformation. But if they borrowed trans- 
migration from the Dravidian inhabitants of India the Indo- Aryans lent to 
it a moral significance of which no trace is to bo found among the Aiiimists 
Tlie^ supplemented the idea of transmigration by ,the theory of self-acting, 
retribution which is known as Karma. According to this doctrine every action, 
good or evil, that a man does in the course of his life is forthwith auloraatieally 
recorded for or against him as the case may ho On this theory there is no repent- 
ance, no forgiveness of sins, no absolution. That which is done carries with 
it its inevitable consequences througli the long succession of lives which awaits 
the individual soul before it can attain the Pantheistic form of salvation and 
become absorbed in the world-essence from which it originally emanated. 

As the wheel of existence goes on turning and man, who is ?)ound to it, jiasses 
from one life to another, at the close of each a balance is struck which dotor- 
minos his condition in the life that follows. If the balance is against him 
he descends to a lower grade, if it is in his favour ho moves up higher and 
ultimately when the systenj of seK-working retribution has run its course, 
be may attain to the final goal of the negation of individual existence 
As Virgil puts it, in a phrase whicli has puzzled most of Ins commentators, 

* Quisque suos patimur Manes ’ In the light of Indian speculation the mean- 
ing of the passage Jn'comes clear. It embodies one of the leading ideas of 
Karma, that man througli his actions is master of his fate. But the context 
discloses no trace of the characteristic Indian development that destiny is 
worked out hy means of countless transmigrations. That doctrine seems at 
first sight to jiossess a fine moral flavour and to harmonise uilh the teaching 
of the Greek dramatist Spda-avri Tra^dv. Unfortunately for the ethical aspects ol 
Karma con6oiou6ue<!6 does not continue through the wiiole senes ol lives, 
at the close of each life a curtain of forgetfulness descends and the Brdhmau 
whoso sins have degraded him to the position of an ovcr-tiskcd animal has 
no remembrance of the high state from which he has fallen The philosophic 
sinner, therefore, may console himself with the thought that, although un- 
doubtedly a reckoning awaits him, ho will have become somebody else by the 
time the bill has to bo paid. 

Between these extremes of practical magic at the one end and trans- 
cendental metaphysics at the other, there is room for every form of belief 
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and practice tliat it i8 possible for the human imagination to conceive. ‘ Wor- 
ship of elements, of natural features and forces, of deified men, asoetioi^ 
animals, of powers of life, organs of sex, weapons, primitive implements, 
modem machinery ; sects which enjoin the sternest forms of asceticism ; stjots 
which revel in promiscuous debauchery; sects which devote themselves to 
liypnotic meditation ; sects which practise the most revolting form of caimibal- 
ism — all of these are included in Hinduism and each fi nd s some order of .in- 
tellect or sentiment to which it appeals. And through all this bewildering 
variety of creeds there is traceable the influence of a pervading pessimism, of 
the conviction that life, and more especially the prospect of a series of lives, is 
the heaviest of all burdens that can bo laid upon man. The one ideal is to 
obtain release from the ever- turning wheel of consoious existence and to sinl^ 
individuality in the imiiersonal spirit of the world. 

634i It remains to say what is the practical criterion by means of whicdi 
Hinduism may be distinguished from the other religions indigenous to India. 
The most obvious characteristics of the ordinary Hindu are his aoceptanoe 
of the Brdhmanical supremacy and of the caste system, and when it is a 
question whether a member of one of the Animistic tribes has or has not entered 
the fold of Ilindnisni, this seems the proper test to apply. On the other hand 
there are various offshoots from orthodox Hinduism, the distinguishing feature 
of ivhich, in their earlier history at least, is the obliteration of caste distinctions 
and the rejection of the llrahmanical hierarchy. In their case the question seems 
to hinge, on other considerations. It is doubtful if Buddhism, and still more 
so if J aimsm and Sikhism, all of which are commonly recognized as distinct 
religions, ever dittered from Hinduism to a greater extent than did the tenets 
of tlio earlier followers of Chaitanya in Bengal or those of the lingdyatsin 
Bombay. I'he Jains, though they have their own spiritual guides, have never 
ceased, as the Lingayats have done, to employ Brahmans in their religious 
ceremonies. The cardinal religious doctrines of the Sikhs are enshrined in the 
teaching of Bdba Ndnak, but the severance from Hinduism lies, notin the accep- 
tance of Ndiiak’s theologies, for the majority of the primitive Ndnakslidfiis con- 
sider themselves, and are regarded by their neighboui-s as, Hindus, but in the 
■ open rejection of ordinary Hindu scruples inculcated in the ordinances of Guru 
Govind. The impure doctrines of the Kartdbhajds of Bengal differ more from 
Hinduism than do any of the recognized indigenous religions, but those who 
profess them arc still regarded merely as Hindu sectaries The same is the case 
with certain groups of ascetics, including the filth-eating Aghoris, who have 
little or no connection with Umduisni bej’ond the circumstance that they sprang 
originally from its ranks. The question whether any particular tenets professed 
by persons of Hindu origin should bo regarded as constituting a separate religion 
or merely as forming a Hindu sect seems, therefore, to depend loss on the 
character of the tenets than on the external oiroumstances attending their develop- 
ment Considomtions ot their history and past ^lolitioal importance have led to 
the elevation of Buddliism, Jainism and tSikhism to the rank of independent 
rehgions while the numerous other schismatic bodies are hold to be only sects. 

635. Of such sects there is a legion. They fall into two main categories, 
those who advocate the rival claims of one or other of the great Vedic deities or 
of Paurdnik acori'tions to the orthodox pantheon, suoh as l)urga> and those who 
cither neglect or deny the regular deities. To the former class belong the 
Saivas or Snidrih^, Saktas, Vaishnavas, Banras, etc., and to the latter the 
followers of K.abir, Nanak, Darya Das, and Seondrdyan, the Satndmis, the 
Panchpiriyas and many others, 'J'he causes of schism have varied from time to 
time according to circuinstanoes The Baktas, for example, owe thiar origin to 
the Tdntnk developments which infected both Buddhism and Hinduism, chiefly 
in J^ortli-Bastom ind% about the seventh century of our era. Their cult is de- 
scribed as follows in the Bengal Census Keport : — 

“ Saktiem is based on the worship of the active producing principle (Prdkriti) as mani- 
fefeU'd m one or other of the goddess wives ot Siva (PurgeV, Ksh, Parvati), the femn.!,. energy, 
01 Sakti, of the pnmordial mule, Purusha or Siva In this cult the various forces of nature are 
deified under si'iiarato piTsonalities which arc know ii at the divine mothers or Mtitrigan. The 
iitual to be ohteived, the bacrilices to he offered, and the Tnaut>as, or magic texts, to be uttered, 
in oidei to seture the cflioacy of the worship and 1 1 protuie the fulfilment of the worshippw’s 
desiie, arc laid dowa in a senes of religious wntings known as Tantras. The cult is supposed 
to have uiigiuated m East Bengal or Assam about the fifth century. Kali is to o» the 
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8ameas!Dur^i, bat sheoan assume any number of forme at the same time. Theeharaoteristicof 
Durg^ is benefieenoe, while Kih is terrific and bloodthusty. In the fC alike Fui^n the immola* 
tion of human beinge is recommended and numerous animals are enumerated as suitable for 
saorihoe. At the present time pigeons^ goats and, more rarely, buffaloes, are the usual victims at 
the shnne of the goddess. The ceremony commences vuth the adoration of the sacnficial axe, 
various wantias are reented and the animal is then decapitated at one stroke As soon as the 
bead ftdls to the ground, the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads with the blood of 
the victim. The great occasion for these S'lcnhcos is during the three days of the Durga Puja. 

The opposition between Sdktism and Vedic Ilindiiism is expressly stated in the Mahanirvfina 
Tantra where it is said that the mantras contained in the Vedas arc now devoid of all energy and 
resemble snakes deprived of their venom. lu.the Satya and other ages they were effective but 
in the Kali Yngathcy are, as it weie, dead.” * 

636. The Vaishnavism inculcated in Bengal by Chaitanya clearly reflects influence of 
the influenoe of Buddhism, and the main object of the founder seems to have 

been to attract those who were till lately Buddhists and who would not he likoly 
to accept the grosser form of Hinduism then preyalent in Bengal and, m pai*ti- 
oulax, the prominence wMch it gave to the social distinctions implied in the 
wovd “ caste.” He, therefore, ignored caste and enjoined gi*eat regard for animal 
life, forbade saorifloes of all kinds and taught that the true road to salvation lay 
in ^hakft or fervent devotion to God ITie rejection of caste is, however, not 
due solely to the influence of Buddhism, hut has its origin deep in human 
nature and in the repugnance of the lower castes to the degraded position to 
which they are relegated, which at all times seems to have ensured a response 
to any reformer W'ho would make the equality of all men a leading feature 
of his propaganda. It was proclaimed not only by Chaitanya, but aho by 
Basappa of Kalydn, the reputed founder of the Linghyat sect, by G hasi Das who 
established the ISatnamis, by Guru Govind and many others. 'J’Jie repudiation 
of the Brdhmanioal supremacy may have seemed less diflicult whore the people 
were, or had recently been, in contact with Buddhist doctrine, but in later times 
the influence of Islam w'as no doubt as great or evim greater. The example of 
the latter religion, however, seems to have made itself most stiongly tolt m 
the revolt against polytheism and idolatry which distinguishes so many of the 
* religious movements oi more recent times, such us those inaugurated by Kahir, 

Dddd, and Nunak; these have usually a pronounced monotheistic tendency, 
coupled with the condemnation of idols and, in some cases, the openly professed 
object of bringing the Hindus and Muhammadans into the same told.* 

637. One marked peculiarity of Hindu sects is their tendency lo relapse mto Tonilcniy to 
orthodoxy, as soon as the zeal which inspired their earlier adherents has grown reiimse into 
cold. As has often been remarked, the religious bias of the natiic ol this“” ' 
country is not in any w^ay exclusive, and the fact that a man personally favours 

one particular deity does not mean that the rest are not equally deservmg in their 
way, and he views their adoration by others, not with animosity, but with equani- 
mity and even approval. It follows that when his first ardour lor his now sect 
has been relaxed, he gradually finds himself, first w^atching the piocessions con- 
nected with the W'orship of other gods, then joining in them, and at lust taking 
an active part m the ceremonies. The Mahant of the temple of Bodh Ga j a 
is a Saiva asoctic, but the worship conducted there is that ol Vishnu, W'ho is 
represented by an image of Buddha. Even the Brahmans arc entirely free from 
th^ odium theologicunit so long as their pockets' do not sufler, and tlie most 
important shrines of the Vaishnavas ol Bengal are in the keeping ol Biahmaus 
who are themselves strict Saktas 

It is only where a movement is social ratlier than religious that it retains its 
vitality for any length of time, but oven in such coses, there is olton a lendeiiey 
to gradually conform to orthodox usage, and the better class ol V aishnavas in 
Bengal and the Lingdyats in Bombay no longer disregard caste and th'^* le- 
strictions which caste connotes I'he Satndmis, who nrq usually Chamdrs, on 
the other hand, seenoi to retain thejir distinctive charad-er ai-d so .ilso do the 
Kabiipanthis t and the followers of the strange Panclipinja cult. With a 
few exceptions, however, the adherents of comparaliAoly motli ni sects alone 
have clear ideas as to the distinction between themselves and their neighbours 
in the matter of religious belief and " to a largo majority of Hindus sect 

*■ III Bombay, according to tho ceT)6aB> the professed followtrs of habfr iniJude Bindus and 1,800^ 

Mtihibmmadans* Hia toaoLing was avowedly syncretic, and it is commonly said that at lus death the liindus and 
Mohammad ans both claimed his body, the former wiiJiing to cremate, and tlie latter to bury, it« 

In the Central Frovincea 84 per cent, of the Fanhae ivre followers of Kabir. 
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hfis very little meaning Speaking of the three main sects in BaroHa Mr. 
Dalai says : “ The followers of neither are exclusive ; they pay homage to all 

the deities, hut are bound more to the special deity of their cult.” In Bihar 

Tho dividing line between Siktas ^ and Vaishnavas is loss clearly defined, and, exce^ 
in the caso^ of ceitain ascetics, the worship of one God is not necessarily exclusive of that of 
another, as it is in Bengal prosier, where a stnet Vaishnava will not even name K4h and Durgt, 
or tho leavos of the Bel tree, nhich are latgely used in connection with the religious ceremonies 
of the Saktas. The leaboii seems to be that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal with 
the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya, wniidi re- 
presented a revulsion from Saktism, never spread thither.” 

• 

638. The collection of information regarding sect at the census was optional 
with Local Governments. Bor the reasons given above it was not attempted 
in Bengal or Madras, but in several of the other provinces the compila- 
tion of the return was undertaken The results, however, are hot very oon- 
clusivo In Assam and Baroda sect seems to have been more or less fully 
returned, but in Assam Mr Allen doubts if much reliance can be placed on the 
results In the Central Provinces less than 1 Hindu in 9 named any sect, in 
the United Provinces less than 1 in 6 and- in Bombay less than 1 in 4. The 
figures cannot, therefore, be used to trace the general sectarian distribution of 
the peojile, but they have nevertlieloss a distinct value as drawing attention 
to the various forms of religious belief which exist, and they also, in the 
case of recent or specially vigorous scots, afford some indication of tho actual 
number pf iheir lollowcrs. They clearly hear out tho truth of what has 
been stated above as to the want of recognition, on tho part of the people 
tliomsolves, of the conventional sectarian distinctions and in tho United 
Provinces only 1 Hindu in 11 declared himself to bo a Saiva or Vaishnava by 
sect It is probable that even these had no clear idea as to the distinctive tenets 
connoted hy the above names, beyond the vague theory that a Saiva may eat 
meat and a Vaishnava may not, and that many of tho persons thus entered 
owe it to the fact that the sects in question were given in the in- 
structions as illustrations of tho 
kind of entry required, and they 
were, therefore, often copied in 
the schedules merely because the 
enumerators and enumerated were 
both at a loss to, think of anything 
more appropriate. In view of the 
partial character of tho return and 
of the impossibility of giving a 
comprehensive review of so vast a 
subject within tho limits of a 
Census Beport it is not proposed to 
discuss it here. Tlie figures for 
some of the more important of the 
sects returned, other than the 
conventional divisions of Sdkta, 
Vaishnava, t etc., are noted in the 
margin, and, if further details are 
required, reference can be made to 
the various provincial reports, many 
of which contain much interesting 
information on the subject. { 

C39. Tiio forms of woi sliipvaiy and sects are numerous, but the actual reli- 
gious ideas which underlie tho outward oeromonial are much more uniform than 
niight be supjio.scd In belief, thougli seldom perhaps in practice, most Hindus 

* Madras Ooxisuh Unport, 1891, paia,^lih llJ 

t In tho United Provinces Mr* Burn jbow6 that the alle^^cd number of Bainanandis has risen from 421»438 to 
nearly throe time'^ this number, merely because it tho first of a few sects given as examples in the rules. 

X Bu Douzil Ibbetson's at^^oant of the lelis'ions of the Punjab m the Provincial Census Report of 1881 is 
well known, and Mi Maclagan’s Report on the Census of 1891 in the same province gives an admirable review of 
number of the loa^ng sects, which lias bf)cn supj^emented by Mr Rose on the present occasion Mr Bussell in 
tlio Central Provinces deals at some length with the Kabirpanthxs, Satndmis and other sects which are locally 
numerous* Mi Enthoven in Rombay gives a full atetunt of tho Lfngdyats, and Mr Dalai in Baroda of the 
various religious divisions found m Guvjarit. The Bengali Report contains an account of the Kartibhi^iis^ Seo 
N&iu^^imis and otlier setfes , tbat of the Radh&sw4mis is disoussed in the Report for the United Frovmoes, that of 
tho D^upanthis in tho Ih^jputana Report, and so on. * 
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are hdnotheistic, and recognize the existence of one Supreme God (Faramesvar). 

Their other deities fall into two categories, major and minor, and those of the 
latter class are regarded as the ones which are of most importance from a 
personal point of view. They have an implicit belief in the doctrine of 
JTama, or the theory that a man's future life depends on his actions in his 
present state of existence Ihc belief in metempsychosis though general, is 
less universal, and some of the lower castes have an idea that when they die 
th^ will go direct to heaven (JSvarga) or hell {Narak) without the trammels 
of endless re-births which the more orthodox sections believe in. Mr Itisley 
asked the Census Superintendents to make special enquiries intp the actual 
working beliefs of the ordinary man, his standards of right and wrong and his 
ideas as to what will happen to him if he disregards them. These matters have 
been discussed at more or less length in several of the Census Reports and many 
facts of interest have been recorded, but, in the present connection, it will 
perhaps saidoe to quote the following from Mr. Burn's notes on the subject . — 

" The general result of my cnqmneB is that the great majority of Hindus have a firm (1) Uiutml 
belief in one Supreme God, called Bhagwan, Farameshwar, Ishwar or Naram Mi Baillie Provmtcs 
some enqmnes which showed that this involved a dear idea of a single personal God, but 
1 am inclined to thmk that this is not limited to the more intelhgent, but is distinctly charac* 
teristic of Hindus as a whole. The next question is the extent to which this belief in a supreme 
being is affected by the behef in other deities, and also what the nature of the latter is Professor 
Monier Williams divides these into two classes, the tutelary gods and demons, and defines the 
former as those that give dehverance from the calamities, actual and potential, bclie\cd to be 
due to demons. This division, while it corresponds closely to the facts, is based on t> e qualities 
supposed to be possessed by the deities, but their nature can he better mdicatid by quoting 
the headings of the chapters m Mr. Crooke’s book on tho Pojnilar Religion referred to above, 

OM., (1) the godlings of Mature, (2) the heroic and village godlmgs, (8) the godlings of 
Disease, (4) the worship of the Sainted Dead, (5) the worship of the MiUevolent Dead, (6) the 
Kvil Eye and the scanng of Ghosts, (7) Tree and Serpent worship, (8) Totemism and 
Fetichism, (9) Animal worship, and (10) the Black Art. As pointed out by Mr. Ciuoke 
these are all known as Devata or godlings, not Beva or Gods. An orderly into whose 
behef I was onqnmng desonbed the relation between Parameshwar and tho Devata as 
the relation between an official and his orderlies , and another popular simiL*, often used, 

18 that of the 8%riar or Government, and the Haktmztla or ^strict officer A very 
clear distinction is thus made, and theie is no question of any conflict ^.between tho one 
Supreme God Parameshwar, and the countless godlings. The foiracr is lesponsible for the* 
existence of everybody and everything, but is too exalted to be tronbled about oi dmary 
every-day affairs. On the other hand, tho tutelary godlings (as defined above) should be 
app^ed to foi help in worldly concerns, and the demons must be propitiated to prevent things 
from going wrong. Tliese considerations lead to tho question what worship the average man 
performs. In general it may be said that tho only regular daily worship consists in puunng out 
a little water m the monung, on first arising, in honour of the Sun, and peihaps in the 
repeatmg of the name of Parameshwar, or one of the incarnations of Vishnu (especially llama) 
in the morning and evening Apart from this, tho principal form of the worship of Faiamesh- 
war IS the hinng of a Brahman to recite the Sat Narain Katha — an account of the manifesta- 
tion of God to oertam persons who obtamed spiritual prosperity by worshipping Him The 
abaenoo of regular worship is apt to create an impressiou that tho ordinary Hindus are irreli- 
gious, which*is entirely mistaken. The fact is that Hinduism has carried to an extreme the 
doctrine, by no means unknown to other religions, that tho principal conductor of religious 
ceremomes should be a selected individual. Mann lays down that only Brahmans should teach 
the Vedas, and while other religions ordain individuals who have been trained for the purpose, 

Hinduism recognizes a hereditary priesthood. Having regard to this prmciple, and also to the 
net that any worship bi^ond the simplest ntes costs mouey, it is clear that one great obstacle 
in the way of farther worship by the masses is the inability to afford it. Tims the poor man, 
however much he wishes it, oan only have the Sat Naratn Katha recited once a year, while his 
richer broths will have it once a month And apart from the special levexence paid to Brah- 
mans on account of their birth, and the extraordmary efficacy attributed to their religions 
ministrations, there is a possible danger to the ordinary man who aitempls to pcrfoim his own 
rdigiouB mimstrations. One man who declaied that the Pachpinya wcio Ins tutelary deitii>s, 
told me that the worship of Mahadeo was especially useful, as he was always at band to aid 
hiB devotees, but eveiybo^ could not undertake it because if any mistakes were made iti the 
repetition of hymns evil ^oold happen. As an example he quoted the case of a friend of his 
who omitted something one day, aud was neaily killed by a large stone which fell out of the 
wall of his house. Similar hehefs are found m the case of Islam and Christianity. But w’hile, 
for a few godlmgs, daily worship is necessary, for the majority it is only required on certain 
days m the year, or in times of distress, or to obtain the fulfilment of specific piayers It 
must not be forgotten, however, that to the Hindu religion uicludes matters which, to other 
people, are merely social concerns, and while he has no nle.i of congregational woiship such as 
IS usual for example m Christianity or Islam, ritual enters into his daily lilo probably to a 
greater extent than into that of a Christian or Musalman. The code of morality of the 
ordinary Hindu is muoh the same as that of most civilised nations, though it is nowhere 
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leduood to a code. Ho knows that it is wrong to oommit murder, adultery, theft and fterjuty, 
or 1o covot, and he honouni his xtarents, m the case of the father at any rate to a dense ex- 
ceeding the customs of most nations, which havo no ceremony resemhlmg that of 8rdd%, The 
influence of caste is, ho never, of the greatest importance here, aid some enqniimhave 
cxiire^bcd ilioir opinion that the mincijial sanction attaching to a breach of morality is the feer of 
caste jicnalties rather than the dread of divine punishment, and there are many facts which go 
to support this view. Almost any moral law may bo broken to save tho life of either a Brdhman 
or a cow. An extreme example of the effect of caste principles may be seen in spme of the 
lowest castes, wh<‘rc adultery is only condemned and visited with punishment when commitM 
with a person of different caste. In the case of perjury, the offence may bo committed, with- 
out public rcprfthation, on behalf of a casto-fellow, or even an mhabitant of the same village. 
Even in tlie cast* of the higher forms of Hinduism there are discussions on tho occasiong on 
which lies may ho told which recall the arguments of the oasnists. There can, however, he 
little doubt that there is a further sanction, though it would be difficult to apportion tho degrees 
of importance attached by the uverage man respectively to fear of the cnminat law, caste pnmsh- 
mont and this further sanctum It has been stated by some writers that tho m^nary Hindu 
jieasant has practically no belief in the doctrine of transmigration but this is contramoted 
my own experience, and by all the reports that have been supplied to me. 1 behevo that the 
doctrine of Karma is one of the firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and iliat tho fear that 
a man shall rcaj) as he has sown is an appreciable element m the average morality. It the 
ordinaiy roan is asked whether a spccino act is right or wrong, he will answer without hesiti^ 
lion, and as noted above, his decision will usually coincide with the opinions held by adherents 
of other religions If asked why a certain act is wrong, a few men will say that it is forbiddeiD 
by tho Shastras, but the reply of the majority will be to the effect that this is a matter of 
com'mun knowledge If the enquiry is extended to the effect of wrong-doing, most Hindus 
have a fairly clear idea that it is displeasing to Faramcshwar, md that me wrong-doer loniit 
suffer for nt, possibly m his prosont existence, but ooitainly in his future life or lives, tt ^ 
however, donbtm whether those two oonsequences are in any way oonneoted, because tho opdeo" 
tion of the law of Asms appears to he regarded as so certain that the speoifio condemnation 
Paraniflshwar in each case is hardly required. Similarly the idea of forgiveness is abSDhrteity 
wanting , evil dono may bo oiitweighod by meritorious deeds so iut as to ensure a lioiter exist* 
enco in the future, hot it is nut effaced, and must he atoned for It has been said tiiat tiiS 
theory of truiismigratum is illogical because it does not follow from it that tho sool remembers 
its prc'vious existences, but such a oonsciousncss is rtKiognized in the case of great asbetios, and 
the fact remniiiu th.at, according to tho theory, a person born in somo degraded position 
knows (hat the reason for this is his wrong-doing in a previous existence There is a popular 
belief in '•ome place's that when a man has died the nature of his next existence can be ascer* 
j^uined by pUoiiig a'-hos from a potter's kdn m a shallow vessel and carefully smoothing them 
Next morning tin ushes will be found marked with human footprints if the soul of the dead 
man is to be nborn us a human boiug, with claws if as a bird, wavy lines if as a tree, and so 
on A man u'ld Ins wife butho m the Gauges with their clothes tiM together, to ensure their 
being manic'd to one lUiothc'T lu a future existence. It appears to me not impossible that the 
belief in the effects of Karma has had a considerable influence on the growth of rigidity in 
c'aslo regiihitioiib. There is an important difference between the teaching of thooretical Hinduism 
<uid that «)i the po]mIar religion in regard to tho ideas of Heaven and Hell. In the former 
there aie trunsitury btages of eM<-tenco in tho chain of transmigration, while in the latter, it 
will not mfteqnontlj be found that there is an idea that the soul, when suffioiently purified, 
goc<i to dwell in Ilouveu for ever. As for as can be asoertoined those who believe this regard 
heaven as a jilace where the soul will dwell, surrounded by material comforts, in perfeot 
happinoss . hut there is no idoa of absorption in the deity whose place is far al^ve, and the 
orthodox view of roournng oyoles of existence and non-existence is not held by the olasses of 
bonety under iiisoustaou." 

CIO. In tho south of India the influence of Animiam ig stronger as waa 
shown by Mr. Stuart iu his Beport on tho Census of Madras in 1S91 : — ^ 

In the fiisi place they (the Hindus) a^o a nominal sllsgianoe to some one or nStte 
of the orthodox gods, the inoamations of viidam or Slya or th<^ sponssn, latahmi 
P&nrati, or thoir offspring, Oandsha, Subramaninm, eto. j am ittsim the temple* of theae 
gods at times of festival and present offering*. But the ordiunTy VUlsgtr thinke that theee 
anguet-deities conoein ihemselves but little with his affairs, am his cw worship is p^ to 
MAriamman, the dread goddess of small-px and cholera, and to the special goddess of Ms 
village. Misfortnnes are the work of evfl spirits or devils, and his religioae ^orts are diieoted 
to their propitiation, # * • 

» Many diseases, espedally severe or obstinate, maladies, are aambed to ^possesdon' by 
devils } hysteria is always attributed to this eonroe. Thsse devils iflso cause cattle 
failure of crops, aeddenta, and in foot mbfortimes generally. They are believed to beat 
people, to thxow stones on houses, to fire the thatch. Sometimes they content themselves wfij^ 
L'lightening the timid. * In short the demons do mneh evil, bnt no good. Th^ often cause 
terror, hut never bostow beiiofits, or evince any affection for their votanos. I^ey must 'he 
placated by bacniice, because they are so misohievoas , but there is no use in supplicating 
thoir favour If, in any case, the hope of obtunin^ a benefit seem to be their votary’s motive 
111 worbhip)iiiig them, further inquiry proves that it is under the Bapposition that the denumfs 
n, dignitj ttan la iu tho way of what would otherwise bo Obtained as a matter of oonrie.** 

* Ou iieniouoltitry m Sottthsra India, by the late Buhop Qaldwell, p. 100. 
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When the * doctor * attending a siok finds that the malady is nnknowu to 

him or will not yield to his remedies, he certifies that it is a case of possession, and the 
oxordser is then called in to expQl the d^on by his chaims and lucanlations. After expulsion a 
sacorifioe of a fowl or a goat is frequently made to the devil to i>lacate him, or as a species 
of compensation for disturbance. From time to time, too, sacrifices aie made to tho demons 
to induce them to abstain from inflictmg calamities or to remove evils wluch they have 
already inflicted. 

“ The earliest form of the belief in the spirits of the dead was that they weic all evil 
spirits, but it is ea^ to understind how the idea arose that some of tho souls of the departed 
became good spirits, willing to ward off evil, provided they received due attention. Hence we 
get the tutelar deities, who seem to be merely deified mortals, and in some cases it is difficult 
to draw the line between these gods and the demons or devils. The majouty off these tufcelai 
deities are females and are called ‘ Ammans * or mothers. The local deity of every village (the 
Ordmad^vata) is always one of theso Ammaus ; it is to her that the villagers .look for x>ro- 
teotion from the. malevolence of tho demons , those who are behoved to be ‘ possessed ' are sent 
to her temple ; and it is usually her priest who exorcises the devil. 

Another element in the religion of the people which calls for brief notice is seriient 
worship. According to Fergusson serpent worship is foreign to tho Dravidian races, but it is 
diffiotdt, ou this supposition, to account for its wide prevalence in Southern India at the present 
day. It IB cspeciaify common in South Canara and Malabar, and in the latter district a 
' poison shrine * or * snake shrine,' as it is variously called, is to be seen m the garden of every 
rei^ieotable Hindu, while in the former is found one of the most famous serpent temples m 
Ii 

' K 64il. In. the ahoTO extracts, reference is made to tho various minor deities Worship of 
Wor^pped hy Hindus. This is a vast subject which has been dealt with “““ deities, 
by Hr. Crooke in his book on the Popular Beligion and Polklore of Northern 
India and in various provincial Census Eeports,* but whidh oannot conveniently 
be entered upon here. ' It may be noted, however, tSiat the oharaoter of these 
minor deities who are in many, if not in most, oases of non^Aryan origin, 
v^es in different parts of India and even in different parts of the same pro- 
vince. Thus in Bengal 

'' It may be pointed out in conclnsion that wliilo the caith, bud and moon, and ceiUiii 
laigo rivers, are worshipped throughout the provmoe, many of the other objects of adoiation ai( 
reveled only m ceitain localities. The veneration of deified heioes is moie oi less confineil to 
Bihar, while snake worship prevails mamly m West, and poits ot Noith, Bengal The tubes 
u£ the Chota Nagpur Plateau and some of the Himalayan tubes give the spmts ut the mouutauis • 
a high place m their pantheon, while in the greater part of Bengal pioper the old ahoi igiual 
^dlings have, as a rule, been taken over by the Brahmans as foims ui Kali and ethci oilliodux * 
deities, and have thus lost their identity It is only m the extreme noith and eaot that deitieh 
who ore admittedly non- Hindu still command the worship of men, while in the west, 

Buddhism ekes out an obscure and precarious existence.'^ 

It may be added that tho extent to which these minor deities arc wor- 
bhipped IS to a great extent a matter of social position. Being, as they chielly 
are, of aboriginal origin, they enter most largely into the religion ot the lower > 

castes, who are descended in tho main from the aborigines, and least so into 
that of the higher castes, in whose veins the infusion of Aryan blood is 
strongest. 

^2. We bavo seen that after the advent of the Muhammadans religious Modem 
reformers were greatly influenced hy the monotheistic ideas so strongly inculcated JfYhiSirm 
by that religion. In more recent times two sects have been formed the founders 
of which clearly drew their inspiration from western thought, the Brahmo Samaj 
founded in Bengal by a Brdhman, Bdja Bam Mohan Boy, who died in 
England in 1833, and the Aryd Samdj founded by Dayanand Soraswati of 
Kamiawar, also a Bidbman, whose missionary work oommenoed in the United 
Provinces about dO years ago. 

643. According to the Bengal Census Beport the Brsdimo Samdj : — The Brahmo 

“ Is divided into three sections, the Adt or * original,’ the Nabahtdhdn or ' New Dispen- 
stttion’ and the 8&dhdrait or * common ’ Sain>^j, but all alike believe m the unity of the Godhead, 
the brotherhood of man, and direct communion with God in spmt without the intervention of .my 
mediator. ‘The differences which exist are ntualistio and social lathei than religious Tlie Adi 
StRttij, or oldest section, is also the most conservative. While discaiding all idolatious forms, 
it follows as closdy as possible tho rites of Hinduism, and draws its mspiation solely from the 
religious books of the Hindus, especially tho Upanishads, and not fiom the Bible or Koran. It 
has only once allowed a uon-Brwman to ofiiciate as its minister. Inter-caste maiTiagos are 
not allowed, and a considerable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman members lecently 
married the daughte];of the Mahdrija of Kuch Bihai. In other respects tho icbtiictions of the 

* Punjab Census Report for 1881, pages 118— ll», and the following Reports on tho prOhont Censas. 
vit , Baroda, pages 124— 181, Bengal, pages I8d..201, Central India, pages 78—60, Cocbin, pages 28—28. 
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ca^te pyfctt'm sit lightly on the memherg of the Samaj, hut they are particulaT to etyle ihem- 
fcolvcs Hindus, and before the census of 1891 they submitted a memorial mtima'fang^ lamtt deaw 
<o be entered as Theistic Hindus and not as Brabmos. ffhe leader of this section is Manarsni 
Debondra Nath Tagore , ,v j. 

“ The Nababidhan Samdj, or Church of the New Dispensation, also known as the BWWt* 
barsluya Brahmo Samdj, was founded by Keshab Chandra Sen It is more eclectic mu 
assimilated what it considers just, not only in tho Shdstras, but also in the religious tubings ot 
Chribtiamty, Buddhism and Islam. Tho present leader is Babu Prntap Chandra Moaoomdw 
who, hke Keshab, ib a Baidya by caste. Inter-caste marriages, though not greatly difiappioyw 
ol, are rare.* It ib not dm how members of this oommumon would return themselves at the 
ci'iibus. Probably many of them would prefer to call themselves Hindub, unless their caste 
hapiioncd to be a humble one, in which case they might describe themselves as Brahmos 

“ The Sadhdran Brahmo Samaj is the most advanced of these churches. It relies, like the 
Nababidhan, on tho teachings of all lehgious systems, but is more uncompromising in its di^ 
]u oval of ritual and set fo) ms of worship It rejects altogether the system of CMte. “ " 
uIk) stiuugly opjiosed to tlio farda system^ gives its women a liberal education and ailowa tnem 
an equal vonv in all matters of eliurch government It freely permits mter-caste marna^Sj 
not 'only m theory but jn practice* Thus^ a covenanted civilian who is a Brahmai^ nas 
married the daiightoi of a Kayasth , and the daughter of a well-known retiied civilian of tne 
Ka^astU easte ih inanied to a civilian of tho Baidya caste. There aie numeious similar ca^s. 
The members ot the Sudbdrati Brahmo Samdj> from being a religious sect; are thus ^adu^y 
becoming a separate caste; lecruited from a variety of different sources; but mainly; from the 
lauks ot the Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasths Other castes of similar ongin are by no mcauB 
untiiown in Bengal; but tbo Brahmos are fai more select thau their earlier prototypes* 

Tins section is uncomiiromising in its rejection of all the essentials of what is commonly 
regal ded as Ilmduibm; and mobt of its members doubtless detciibed themselves as Brahmos in the 
ionsus schedules It may, 1 think; be assumed that the majority of the 3,171 persons returned 
iih Biahmos weie mcmbeis of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The numbei is small but 
growing In 1891 only 2,546 persons were so returned and m 1881 only 788. In spite of 
its numerical iiifc-ignificancc tlic community is very influential and it numbers among^ its 
inembeib bome of tlie best known men in the country. Most Indian gentlemen who have 
received an European education join this community; not so much perhaps on account of 
ichgious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to them from ^ the irksome 
trammels oi caste and fiom the necessity of undergoing a cciemony of purification. 

The Aija 614. Ml*. Bum deHcribes as follows the fundamental principles of belief 

Smm'ij social auns of the Arya Samdj : — 

* “ There arc thiee eternal substances * God, Spirit, and Matter. In the second of the ten 

‘ Piinciples ot tho Arya Samij,' God is defined as— 

* ^ All "(rae; all knowledge; all beatitude; incoiporeal, almighty; just; merciful; unbegottou; 

iiifuiitc; unchangeable, without a begmiiing, incomi>arahle; tho suppoit; and the Bord of aiJ; 
aU-j>eivading; omniscient; impeiishablo; immortal; exempt from fear; eternal; holy; and tho cause 
of the universe ' 

The mantras or hymns of the four Vedas are the only inspired scriptures and they w^ com- 
muimatod by (Sud to the four RishiS; Agni; ^'ayu; Adit and Angiras. These llishis were human; 
but they were cbstinguished by being M%kta^j%van^ t*e., they had completely passed through 
t]ie cycle of re-births m tho w'orld immediately before this. Of the romaimng Hiudu senptur^; 

' The Bhagavat and the other seventeen Pnranas are mythology, religious comedies; novel^ 
mystonoh c>r miracle ’ The commentaries attached to the Vedas, tho Brahmanas, and 
Ijpaiiihhads, and the other Smritis are not inspired works, and while they are of as the 

productions of sages versed in Vedic lore and have the virtue of antiquity, anything found in 
them which ui the slightest degree contradicts tho Vedas must be rejected. The soul is mcor- 
poieal and unchangeable, but is always perfectly distinct from God. The relation tetween ^heso 
I () entities Is eoinparod to that between material objects and the space they exist in * ior God 
IS dt fined as all-pervadiiig. *l'hc soul is subject to re-birth which may be in the form of a human 
being, an animal oi a vegetable, on account of ‘ ignorance, which consists in the i^rpc^tion ot 
VICIOUS acts, the worship of objects in place of God, and the obscurity of intell^t. ^ oalvation 
is tbe state cA emancipation from the endurance of pain, and subjection to birth and death, and 
(the stiitcl of Ide, liberty and liappiuess m the immensity of God.' Heaven and hell are 
figuratn e terms foi peru ds ol happiness or misery, not places where the soul dwells. Eternity 
is divided into p^nods ol lour hundred millions ot years each, which are alternately eras of 
lAistenco and non-existcnoe 7 and tho present time is nearly at the 

middle period of an era of e XI stei Co 

The sixth of the ten pnneiplos 0+ 1b ‘ Society declares that ‘The primary object of the 
SaiuHj lb to do good to the world by nnpioving the physical, intellectual, spintual;"^ moral, and 
8o< lal condition of mankind/ while the eighth points out to the Arya that ‘ he should^ endeavour 
to diffuse knowledge and diopel ignomncv * In accordance with these very desirable injunctions 
tbe AvMib do, IKS a nutter ol tac't, insist on education both ol males and females and the result is 
that while amongst Hindus hardly one male m thirte(3i aged 30 or over can read and wnte, 
.dinost hall the Arayas of the same ages are literate. 

* ItiBjiA tourso, wull kDown that the founder gave his daughter in maiTUigeto tho Maliatija ot Kuuh 
Bihar 
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** Tbe 9am£j holds strong views on tho sabjoot of marriage, and it is laid down tliat 
girls should not be married before the age of 13, and that a more suitable time is 14 to 
16, while biideg^oms should bo at least 18. At weddmgs,' while no objection is 
made to ihe ]pa 7 ment of a suitable dowry, lavish expenditure on such items as nautch girls and 
fireworks is discouraged. Similarly tho legality of the romamago of widows is insisted on an«l 
during the year 1901 accounts of two such remarriages m these province'! were published, one 
being in a Brahman, and other in an Agarwala, family The question of the age at marriage 
18 , however, merely a portion of the wider question of caste restnt'tions as a whole, and in regard 
to these it may be said generally that the preaching of members of the Samsj is an advance of 
their practice. As mi^it bo expected, they hold to the fourfold division into Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Yaishyas and Sudras, but the general trend of opinion seems to be towards the 
doctrines xiromulgated in the Institutes of Mann, and tho Mahabhiirat that caste should not be 
r^arded merely as determined by birth, for a man’s occupation, knowledge of the Vedas, and 
way of life must also bo considered. To aooept suoh a view in its entirety would involve cutting 
adrift from tho Hindus of to-day, and the Aryaa are not at present prepared to do this, but 
the reform of the caste system is kept ^ steadily in view, and some advance has been made 
While no, case boa been r^irted to me in which a nonage has boon effected between two totally 
unconnected castes, I have heard of two marriages which would undoubtedly conflict with 
the Quinary views of orthodox Hinduism In one, a Dhai Qhar Khattri married his daughter 
to an Arora, and in the other a Sanadhya Brihman girl was married 1 1 a Bajpai Brahman In the 
matter of food also there is a teudoucy to war Is relaxing tho ordinary rcbtrictions of the Hindus, 
without a too complete severance from them. Thus, I am assured that the Mahitma pirty 
amongst the Aryas would not object to employ as cooks men of low casti according t > Hindu 
ideas, such as Kumhara, as long as they were vegetarians, and were not sprung from one of the 
castes whoso occupations are considered wholly unclean, su'^h as Chamars, Dorns, and sweepers 
Aryas, even of the same family, always use separate plates to oat from, and do not e,d, from a 
common platter ; but they do not object to men of different castes eating at the same tabic * * 

Converts are usually made from orthodox Hindus but speoial efforts arc directed to recon- 
verting as Aryas persons who have themselves been converted from Hinduism to Christianity 
or Islam, or the descendants of such persons. Even Chnstians of non- Asiatic descent, oi 
Mnsalmans, who by race arc not connected with India, would be accepted, though I have hoard 
of no such person becoming an Arya. The ceremony of conversion is simple The would-be 
Arya lives on milk alone for a period of fifteen (or according to some authorities thirty) days, 
this being known as the Chawlrain Itrf,. The admission into tho Samaj is made the occasion of 
a public meeting, at which tho convert declares his adherence to the ten principles of the Samuj, 
a groat homa sacrifleo is performed, passages from the Vedas are recited, and the convert dis- 
tributes sweetmeats to those present In the case of a reconversion from Islam tho convert, if 
he or his ancestors belonged to a twicc-bom caste, would assume the sacred thread again.” * 

64i5 In tlio Beport on the Census of the Punjab in 1881 Sir Deuzil Ibhetson Sikaism. 
gave a full account of the rise and gradual development of Sikhism, from the 
purely religious reforms of Bdba Nanak to the political organization inaugurated 
by Guru Govind and completed by the redoubtable Hanjit Singh. Of the 
Sikh creed at the present day Mr. Bose fumii^es the following summary : — 

It IB not easy to say what is the distinctive creed of Sikhism It is nearly always difli- 
cult to state a religious creed, and in the case of Sikhism there is the great difficulty that the 
Gurus, from first to last, strove, like the modem Hindu reformers, not to break away from 
the ancient beliefs, but to reconcile them with a purer creed. Unfortunately this resulted, 
as probably it always must result, m a medley of belies, so that within Sikhism we find many 
religious ideas at variance with its ideal creed That creed involves belief m one god, condenm- 
ing the worship of ether deities : it prohibits idolatry • pilgrimages to tho great shnnos 
of Hinduism • laith in omens, charms or witchcraft • and does not recogniKc ceiemomal 
impurity at birth or death As a social system it abolishes caste distinctions, and as a necessaiy 
consequence, the Brahmanical supremacy and usages, iii all ceremonies, at birth, maiiiage, 
death, and so on. But this creed is probably accepted and acted up to by a very small niimbei 
even of those who call themselves true Sikhs.’^ 

646. Jainism was formerly supposed to he a comparatively recent oil -shoot ramiam 
of Buddhism, hut modem research has shown that it is quite as ancient as the 
latter, and was founded independently by a Kshattriya Prince, named Vardhamana 
or Mahdvira, who was born at Yaisali, near Patna, about 699 B. 0.* lie at 
first became a monk of the order of Pdrsvandth, hut subsequently left it and, 
rejecting the Vedas, founded an order of his own, one of tho leading tenets ol 
wmoh was absolute nudity. He became known as a Jina, or spiritual cou- 
queror, from which the term Jain is derived His followers were most numer- 
ous in North and South Bihar and camo chiefly from tho ranks of the Kshat- 
triyas and Vaisyas. The artizan classes were hut little influenced by his 


^ For a fall reviovr of rooent disoovoiios Dr* Hcorulo*!! Presidential Address to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal In Fcbranry I808#iiuij be referred to (FrocecduigSt Pebrnary 1898). The Jain*) thomselves h&ve begun 
to intcrert thexnselves in their ancient history, and a society has been formed with the object of promoting a 
eysiematio investigation. 
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propaganda. Ho died about 627 B. 0. About two hundred years later a Inaction 
<>r the Jain monhs abandoned the habit of nudity, and this led to a schism, the 
two seois being known, rospectiTely, as Svefambara or elothod in white and 
J>%gamhara or naked ( sky-clad ). The former made a oolleotion of sacred books 
about 300 B. C., which is still in existence, and has of late attracted the atten- 
tion of Professor BUhlcrand other scholars.* 

The chief iwint of difference between Jainism and Buddhism is that the 
former rejects the doctrine of Nirvdna, and believes that when the soul has been 
delivered from the trammels of auceessivc existences it begins a spiritual life 
in some indefinable mansion of the blessed. The Jams worship the saints who 
have attained this spiritual life. Chiet amongst these is Parsvanath, whose 
order Mahdvira originally entered, and who is regarded as the latter's immediate 
predecessor. Tlis image is found in many Jain temples, and from him the saored 
hill of I’areshndth takes its name Buddhism, says Dr. IToenilo, was more 
practical than Jainism, which was comparatively speculative and unenter- 
prising. and having an active missionary S])irit developed into popular religions 
in Ceylon, Burma, Tibet and other lands far heyo’nd the borders ot India. 

jainism also (hllercd from Buddhism in that it ^admitted its lay ad- 
herents into communion wiih the order; devotional services were held for 
them, they wore bound by vows, and rules were framed to regulate 
tb(‘ir jiosition and conduct. They tlius formed an integral part of the com- 
munity. Buddliism, on th(‘ other hand, gave its lay adherents no share in the 
monastic organi/ation, and held no services for their benefit. Consequently, 
when the BvVihmanic revival of Sankar Aoliarjya came, and was followed by 
Muhammadan iicrseoution and the destruction of monasteries, Buddhism, as an 
independent creed, simply disappeared. Jainism, on the other hand, still 
survives as the icligiou of inady of the Baniya castes, who represent the ancient 
Vaisyas In the southern part of the Bombay Presidency there arc also culti- 
vatoi's ivho profess this fiiitli and in the Baroda city a few Mardfhds are 
reported to have boon recently convert-ed to it. In Jiajputana and Gujardt, 
wealthy Mar wdriraorohants often expend largo sums intlie construction and 
iii.untenanoe of temples, apdardm (homes for theh* wandering ascetics), 

(honics for cattle), and schools for Jam learning. There is an extensive library of 
Jain religious and other writings at Patan in Baroda In some parts, e.g , in 
Central ludia, the Jains are said to admit no connection with U Indus at all, but 
elsewhere, as in Baroda, they are equally anxious to be regarded as a Ilinduseot 
aud not as members of a separate religious body. In either ease the schism 
seldom ojioratos as a bar to marriage or oommcnsality any more than do differences 
which arc admittedly only sootarian. The Jain Agarwals, Oswdls, and Slirimalis ’ 
freely iutermany with those who belong to the Vaishnava sect of Hindus. 
There arc a few exceptions, but this is not surprising when we vemombor how 
easily restrictions on maiTiage spring up, even wfieu there is no religious 
dilteronceto account for them If a Hindu girl marries a man who is a Jain, she 
attends the Jam ceremonies wlion m her husband’s house and worships the 
Bralnnanicalgods wfion she goes to visit her parents, thus affording a striking 
illusinitiou ol the inextricalilc confusion between social and religious observances 
M lueh so otti'ii exists m this country. 

Tiio principal Baniya castes who profess this religion arc the Oswdls and 
Slirimdhs, almost all of whom returned themselves as Jains and the Agarwals, 
of whom, hovcver, the great majority are Hindus 

GI'V* The mam Jam sects axe the ancient divisions of the Digambara, whose 
images are unclotlied, whoso ascetics go naked and who assert that 
woman cannot attain salvation, and the Svetambara, who hold the opposite view 
regarding w'omon and whose images are clothed in wliitc, and the more recent 
off-shoot from the latter, know n as Dhundia, who carry to an extreme the doc- 
trine of the preservation of animal life, and worship gurm instead of idols. In 

*I)r 1 1 uernle points Odt that noUhoi Buddhism nor Jainism are rsligiuns in the stnet sense of the word^ 
but arp latlur nionastJo orgAnisations • I a Ijpe very common about the pern»d \^lien they ifero founded. Their 
rnlesaid (d>‘vrTvanic», and thoir tend* mess for life and aversion to meat arc largely drawn from those of 
hinnlar liTuluaanic or^miwitions, but tho latter had gradually come to exclude all who wore not Bi&hmans» and 
tine led to on>o8iiion, as a result of whltb Uio non lir^hnuinical order discontinued the reading of the Vedas 
and w«*To thus torced outaido the pole of Brdbmonism Ihoy did not loprosent a levolt against the tyrsauy of 
iMi but only aginnbi ^hocasto oxcluBiveness of Brihnmn asceticb , caste as such i» as fulW acknowledged by 
tUm Lastly, tlu ruddbifit or Jain priest only acted as tbo spiritual guide of his followers; for their 
rehgicus iinu ceremonial observances Brahmaii priests had always to he called iiit 
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Genti;^ India nearly half the total numboi; of Jaina returned their sect as 
Digambara« nearly one-third as Syetambora, an done-nineteenth as Dhundia» frhile 
atiout one-seventh failed to mention their scot. In Baro^, the Svetambaia 
sect is stronger and claims nearly three-quarters of the total number, oompared 
with only one-fifth who are Bigambaras, and one-twelfth who are Dhundias. 

The proportions reported from Bajputana arc Svetambaras 45 per cent., Bigam- 
baras 88 , and Bhundlas 22 per cent, in Bombay also the Svetambaras are 
ttiore ‘ numerous amongst those who returned their sect, but as three-quarters 
of the Jains failed to do so, the figures are not of much value. 

648 . When the East India Company gained a foothold in Indm, Buddhism Daddhum. 
seemed to have disappeared from the land, and although its doctrin^ were mcn- 
tlched, in order to be refuted, in the philosophloal works of the Hindus, the word 
was little more than a name to the Pandits, and was absolutely imknown to the 
0(^mon people. The philosophic side of Buddhism, as ascertained from Hindu 
sources, was first enquired into by Colebrooke,* but it is to the indefatigable 
researches of Brian Hodgson that we owe the discovery of Buddhism as a 
living religion in Nepal. While Besident at Kliatmandu ho investigated the 
subject closely and the results are embodied in a most interesting paper in the 
second volume of the transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society.f He showed 
how the philosophic agnosticism of Buddha gave way to the theory that tlie Adi 
Buddha, by his union with the primordial female energy called Prajna, gave 
birth to five Buddhas, who each produced from himself by dhydna ( meditation) 
another being called his Bodhi-satwa or son. The chief of these latter was 
Avalokita, who, with his SaktiTdrd, eventnally becamo the keystone of northern 
Buddhism. There arose also numerous other Buddhas, demons, and deities, all of 
which wero objects of worship, and then came the introduction of the Tdntrik 
mysticism, based on the pantheistic idea of Yogot or the ecstatic union of the 
soul with the supreme spirit At tliis stage, as in 'J'dntrik Hinduism, the Saktis 
or female counterparts of the Bodhi-satwas, occupied the most prominent posi- 
tion, and the esoteric cult of these female deities beoamo every wlnt as obscene as 
that practised by the Kaula or extreme sect of Sdkta Hindus. It w'as this form 
of Buddhism which was introduced into I'ibet, where it booamc even more * 
debased by the incorporation of the demon worship which preceded it au, 
has been ably described by Colonel Waddell.J 

ITie above developments were for the most part confined to the north of • 

India and the southern Buddhists adhered much more closely to the purer creed 
of the original foimdor. The dilTcronces which arose in matters both of doctrine 
and of ritual led to frequent disputes, to compose widch the Scythian king 
Eanishka called together the colouratcd Council at Jullunder about the end of 
the first century A.B. This Council, instead of healing the schism, accentuated 
it, and the Buddhists of India and Ceylon became tbeuooforward divided into 
two schools, tho Northern and Southern, known respectively as Mahay ana and 
the Minaydnat the big velucle and the small, beeauso while the former held 
that salvation might he attained by all, tho latter confined it to a select minority. 

In its oorrupt later developments, northern Buddhism contained within itself 
the seeds of dissolution, hut its final collapse, as a separate religion, was due to 
Muhammadan persecution and the massacre of the Buddhist monks It has not, 
however, wholly disappeared, and its cult still survives, not only in Nepal and 
part of tho Himalayan area which lay outside the iufluenoe of the Muhamma- 
dOus, but also, though in a mangled and scarcely recognizable form, amongst 
many of the lower sections of the community, espooiolly in parts of Bengal 

640 . The survivals of Buddhism in this Province have of late attracted tho Siirvivais of 
attention of Maliamahqp£.dhydya Hara Prasad Sastri, who supplied the following 
interesting notes on tho subject for my Report on the Census of Bengal : — ’ 

“ We learn from the Si-u-ki that during the first half of the seventh centuiy Buddhum was 
th6 {trailing religion in Bengal. The author, the celebrated Chmese traveller Hmen Sang, 
mentkmB indeed the herctiee ; but it is not knoim 'who those heretics were. Some of them uu* 
donbledly were Brkhmanists. 

Ihinng the 'three or four centuries whioh followed tho composition of the Si-u-ld, the 
BrAhmane came from Kanauj 'with their ever faithful adherents, the K&yasthas, and a silent 

, - - ■ - . - - - ^ 

* 1* B. A- S.t volnmo I, pages f!49— 679. 

^ y xhiBand 8a1)so<|a6nt papon on the saxno Ruhjeci have been repriuitd in the X^iterature^ Bud 

Beligicm of Nepal and Tib^, **— Trubner and CompanTg London, 1874. 

The Bnddhiini of Tibot or Iiani>]8iaa 
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Tcb^oiu and sootal revohi1io& wm aoMnwlialied* in whidh tbe Brahmans had evniyUung^to gun 
and the Bnddhiate evexything to lose.'^ '[foaoea the exiatenoe ol Buddhism as a living ngSigiofn 
can bo found even up to the sixteenth oentutjr, and then it is eomplstely lost , in the 
populous plains of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. In the outlying distnots, however, ip hitt ti|paofeS| 
and in nogloctod nooks and comers, it is ntdl professed by a few thonsands of man. 

C3iittagong there are the Bam^s who profess the Buddhist faith and belong to the 
Bchixil of Bnddhism. They think that they obtained their Buddhism from Burma and 
and that within the last two or three centimes. The Chittagong Hill Tracts is a ] — ‘ 

Buddhist district, and the inhabitants seem to have adhered to their Bu^hism 
ancient times. I^eir Buddhism is not altogether of the southern sohool, becanse^idtsjt’^ 
their temples of gods and goddesses. In the Sub-Himalayan regions bordering on 
Bhotias and sopno other hill tribes profess Bnddhism greatly mixed np with the sap 
servanoes of degenerate later times known us Mantxa-v£na, Vp]ra<y£na, Kila^l 
Xitmaism and Devil-worship. The Newirs of Kepal pro&ss what they oall Hmduisms 
their estimation it has two Mdrgaa or ways-— the 8iva-Mdrga and the £uddka^M4rg«t,A 
the^ Ne^rs are Bnddhists. Though th^ profess to he Maha-yfinists, they have pm 
their faith with mooh that belongs really to the snhseqaent Yfnas of Budohism. But 
still adhere to Indian Buddhism, and have not borrowed nothing from L&n&isuu — r 

Orissa Tnbatary Mahals there is a State known as Baud, the Chief of which derives 
from Buddha, and says that Buddhism is still professed by a oonsiderable iwrtiou of his 
The Savaras on the borders of Orissa are said to be still Buddhists. The Savaras who in 
the gfreat temple of Jagann&th aro supposed to belong to the same religion. There is a UPpU* 
industrious, but very turbulent, oommuiuty in Barisal, known as the Maghai oommUpHyl nirho 
profess Buddhism. They seem to have settled in t^t maritime distnet sinoe the sSxieenth 
oentury, when the Arakanese, known to the Musalman rulers of Bengal as Maghs, ww^ the 
terror uf Lower Bengal and ihe Bay. These axe the only people who still profess BnddMiltt 
a soil in lyhich that religion was first proaohed, where it flourished for thousands of yeani, 
but alas I whore ilis oompleidy forgotten. « , ' 

The traces of Buddhism up to the rixteenth oentury, mentioned above, oonsist of 
refermees in hooks, colophons of manuscripts and inscriptions. Thus we know from I^^^n 
Rooroee that the great m<mk Dfpankaca Shrf Jirina, known in ^bet as Atisa, was invited 
from Vikrama Shua in Magadba to Tibet in the eleventh century to reform the Buddhist fiuth 
prevailing there. There is a copy of Bodhichary&vatara-tfk& by Pra]n& Kaza Shrijn^na coined 
in the same century. The copyist speaks o( the author as tdlapdddndm showing that he wm( 
a pupil of the author. A copy of the ABtasah&Bnk& pxajn4p&ramit4 made at N&landa is to be 
fouuil in the Afeiatio Society^s oolleotion, bearing the wte of sixth year of Mahipdladeva, who 
reigned in the same oentury. In the twelfth oentury, the great Naiyiiki Gangospp^hyi^ 
u scholar of Mithiia, whose date is universally accepted amongst pandits as 750 years before toie 
' time, wrote his work with the avowed object of dispelling tho dai^kness of Pisandan, 
Bnddhism. In the same century Sfi1ap4ni, the great writer on Hindu Ih^ and ritnal, meui^ons 
the Buddhists as a naked people whose very sight is to be avoided. In Ihe BalUla Charita 
find By4-dom-pa fighting with BalUla to avenge on insult offedl^ to 
priest of MahAsthto. In the thirteenth century there is on inscription at ^nvasti dedioati^ 
a Buddhist temple for the puipose of Bnddhist worship, and in the Baix^> oentury a Buddhist 
pnesi from Tamluk weut to Lower Bnrma and instituted a zofotmation along with other 
Buddhist priests of the place. His deeds are recorded in too Kalydm msoriptions. In the four- 
teenth century a Bengah Br&hmon became a convert to Bnddhism and proceeded to Oqde&> 
where the reigning king Parfkrama V4hu made him the solo supervisor m Buddhist rsligtiw 
establishments m the kmgdom. In the fifteenth oraitary Buddhist manusenpts were still oo^pied 
in Bengal, and a mannsonpt copied about tho middle of the oentury is now in the Cambridge 
oolleciton of Nepaleso Baddhist manuscripts. ^ ^ 

" In the sixteenth oentury Chaitanya is said to have met Buddhisto m Southern India sad 
Nityanonda in the Himalayan r^ions. Ghddimani Ddsa, one of the biographem of XThaiiittm^ 
mentions the Buddhists as rejoicing at his birth. In the seventeenth eentoxy Buddha 
iritha waudered in various parts of India and found Buddhism flourishing m manY Idallflii 
Then it is lost altcM^her. For two or three oonturies Buddhism was abscdutoly uuhnow]^ III 
India. The rovival of Sanskrit learning fostered by European Orientalists brought Bnddlipwnl 
again to tho notice of the Indian public, uid it became a problem how to account for the amU'r 
pTeto disappoarauce of Buddhism. Brian Hodgson thought that Ndthism was the bridge which 
joined tho oorrupt Buddhism of later days with the Tdntrik* Hinduism of modem times. 
were INathas or Lenrds who boasted of having attamed miraoulous powers and who had nuntaipas 
followers They were all Buddhists. But their Buddhism waff not of the strioteslf htod. 
The l^vas dlaiuii some of thtun as their Ovrut. But the rest were undoubtedly Baddhhltff* 
These heldoged to tho lowest oWses of people— Hins, Dorns, and GhandAls. ^is 
appears also to have been the bridge whuh muted Limffism, on the one hand, and the Cnntui 
or spinioal guides of the Hindus, on the other. Both these prooeeded from the saato 
man-woxship wlti^ i* ^ CNWenoe of NAthism.* ^ ^ 

* Brian Hodgson's explanation solves only one or two points of toe great problem eonhCM^kA 
with toe disappearanoo of Buddhism. A few more points sre solved by toe toat toe toEiibra 


Thin adorstien of the Onxd is one of the most chamioriBtie featues of the Yaiifaiiairs reviral bsSf 
The Vaishiuivas nay i— When Hsri is sngiy the Gara is our proteetor, but when the Gnsn is snsrr wS aSt 
one to protoot ua. This serrits vsnsrstioa Of the Guru is called Gurupftdfsxsya. (Bketeh of thoBofiffloas 
of the UtoduB, pOge 108 .) ^,n, 
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of Tjtotrik ooj Wpfl A tio iBii atnontt iltd HinSos inooijwrated as many ot tbs Ttofarik ^Buddhist 
M ilMfy tonld possibly^ wi(b<mt jeopardizing £heir reputatton for orthodmcy. For 
inatwbMb tbcv InoorTOralied Mauiutkfi, Ksieirapdla, Tdrd, without otoh changing their names 
at tim fmonons. But still there wero divinities to whom^ even with their w^ei^I power 
of MUj^tSDn^ tibey^ oonld not ventoxo to give a place m their Pantheon, and one of theso is 
JOhatnut is the second personage in the Bnddhist Trinity. In the Mahdjfdna school 
bi^ is cibsidged into Prain<tf an w>stra^ idea in the femimne, meaning supreme knowledge, 
sod'' In the 3t«M(ru-pd»d the femimne idea became Tdrd, a fem^e divinity with five mamfesta* 

" The prooBsses of niiritnalisaiion proceeded farther and the Buddhists conceived of an 
and an Xdi Tdrd probably KtUikd. 

iBbA word Dharvia, thns slipping from the second personage of the Buddhist Trinity, 
tenfined to the BUpa wo^p, the vinble emblem of Buddhism, to tho ignorant mnlti* 
Vfis««si 0 «wotship remained confined to the lowest classes of tho people, the dirtiest, 

^ and most illiterate dasses. All sorts of animal saorifioes are offered before J>harmo, 

I drinking of wine is one at the eUef feature of his worship. All the lowest forms of 
f Mgeotm by the Brfthmans gndneBy rallied round Dharma, and lus priests throughout 
, enj OT a oertain conriderataon whkh mten <^t)es the envy of their highly placed 
^the Brdhmans, who, though hating them with a genuine hatred, yet covet their earnings 
these are oonaideiMle, and there are instances in which the wordiip of Dharma 
hto^isaed into Brdhman hands and has been, by them, transformed either into a mani- 
6iva or of Yishnn. 

* ^'Denibt has been expressed in many quarters regarding the identification of JBharma-yrof 
till a survival of Buddhism, and it is, thereforo, desirable to recapitulate the foots and 
by which tins has been established. D karma is meditated upon as SAdnya 
at void. The great gwl of Buddhism is Sinyedd, ^ As the lamp is extinguished, so is 
thto^edti e^nspiished.' This is the ori|piial idea of aniuhilation preached by Buudha. In 
lalito^tiiaes, in we hands of the schools, this idea came to bo termed Sunyatd, eonoenung which 
nttQfir; fiittenoe, nor non-existence, not a combination of the two, can be predicated It is 
ytS^stkto. In Hindn [^tems of phdosophy we find the Bnddhist oredted with the theory 
'vbfi evolution of entity from non-entity, and that v^ non-entaty is the essence of Dkarma, 
in that form his vot^es are require to meditate npon him. This is an undoubted 
Bi^pdhut idea. The oeremonies and fasts in honour of Diarma all take place on the fall moon 
t^BaUAdkh, the birthday of Buddha. The ignorant worshippers, all of them, are aware 
I ^kama is very mnoh lespeoted in Ceylon. And what rdigion has a greater vogue m 
at island than Buddhism ? Tho JtAarma woxehippers are fully aware that Dharma is not an 
injnndor deity j he is higher than Yishnn, higher than Siva, higher than Brahmi, and oven 
h%hdr than Ffrvati. His position is indeed as exalted as that of Brahm4 in Hindu philosophy. ■ 
InlMBt, one of the books in honour of Dharma wves an obscure hint that the work has been 
wriwen wi& the object establisbing the Bmhm4hood of Uharma. The representation of 
IjDpidttHa in many placw is a tortoise. Now a tortoise is a mimature teipresentauoa of a stupa 
Wxfli'^five nitohes for five Dhy4ni Buddhas. At Saida in Boukura an image of Buddha in 
MbBteitivo posture is still aotoally worshiiped u Dharma. 

' The worshippers of Dharma are unconscious of the fact that they are tho survivors of 
4 tn^hty race of men and that th^ have inherited their rdigion from a glorious past 
and social revolutions of oentmies have brought them to the lowest point of degrada- 
Ifqtu Bnt if they over become oonscions of the fact that they are the survivors of the Indian 
Bfiddhists, the civilizers of Asia, th^ are likely to be better men and more useful members of 
l)Aams-worahip prevails iu the whole of Western Bengal, and in almost evoiy village 
IS a temde of Dharma, There axe also many places oonsocrated to Dharma, where 
tqnOi^and other festivals take place in his honour.^' 

^^^,'690. Of tho religion of tho FiarBis, oaUed Mazdeism from the namo of its Zoiois. 

deity, or more popularly, Zoroastrianism, from the Greek rendering of 
lilMlBthiiilfrn , the reputed founder of the creed, a full account was given by 
kines in his Beport on tho Census of India, 1891 (pages 165 to 167). 

The bewildering diversity of religious beliefs oolleoted under the name of Muiumma* 
luiazE has no counterpart amon^ the Muhammadans who, like 

are limited as to their main tenets by the teaching of a single book, 

' u They are not, however, any more than ace the Christians, free from 

diffeienoes, dnd the followers of each sect regard those who dissent 

with a lanoopralmoat in inverse ratio to the importance of tho points 
i, l%e two main sects are of oofinee the Sunnis and the Shiahs. Tho 
EQoepi the auGhority of all the suooessocs of Muhammad, whereas tho 
iloek upon the flbnt three, Abu Bakr, OmAr, and Osmdn, as interlopers, 

Mfird Aii, Muhammad’s son-in-law, as the first true Khalfpha; they also 
reW^ his martyred sons, Hasan and Husain. In India the Sunnis 
grea^ pveponderato,* but they usually share with tho Shiahs thek vencratiou 
w iWSBiU and Huttdn and striotly observe the Samzdn, The religious writings 
of thd %innie eoatufet not only of the KorAo, but al so of the Hadis or traditiona l 

jH |ndia« Tba Bobnui of Oojarvt and Bajputana 
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snyings of Muliammad not ombodiod in the Kordn. These are in themselres 
hard to understand, but there are four recognised glossographers, and the fol- 
lowers of their oommentaries are called after them, being known respectively m 
H doafi, Shdfai, Mdliki, and Hambali. The differences are slight, but the main 
characteristic of the Hdnafis, who are by far the most numerous in India,* is 
tliat the traditions are freely interpreted in the light of analogical reasoning, 
whereas the others take their stand against any modiheation of the actual words 
of the Prophet. Some, who intei^pret the traditions for themselves, without 
following apy particular Imdm, call themselves Ahli Hadh, " people of the 
tradition ”, or Ghatr Mukallid, “ those who do not wear the collar ” (of any 
Imam). 

ThA w&k&bbi 652. In the 17th century a new sect of Muhammadan purists arose in Arabia 

MttTomont. rejected the glosses of the Imdma and denied the authority bf the Sultan, 
made comparatively light of the authority of Muhammad, forbade the offering 
of prayers to any prophet or saint, and insisted on the necessity for waging War 
against all infidels. They were called WdhdbMs after their founder, Muhammad 
Wdhdh of Nejd Iheir doctrines were introduced into India by Saiad Abmad Shdb 
of llai BaroUli, who proclaimed a Jthdd or holy war against the Sikhs in 1836, and 
founded the colony of fanatics on the North-West frontier. Saiad Ahmad and his 
disciple, Maulavi Muhammad Ismail, gained many converts. They made Patna 
their headquarters whence they sent out emissaries to various parts of India, 
but were most successful in East Bengal The following account of the opera- 
tions of these and other reformers in that province is extracted from the 
Bengal Census Report ; — 

Before noticing them, however, wo may refer to a movement, similar but independent, in 
East Bengal, which was originated by Hfiji Shanat UUah, the son of a J olaha of Faridpur, who 
letorned about 1820 A. B. fiom Mecca, where ho had been a disciple of the Wahabbfs, aud 
disseminated the teachings of that se^ in Paxidpur and Dacca. Amongst other things he 
prohibited the performance of Hindu rites and the joining in Hindu religious oerenqipnios, 
tlio pieparation of Taztas (models of the tomb of Hassan aud Husain) and the praying to pin 
(saints) and prophets. He also held that India was Ddru-l*harh (the mansion of war), where 
the ohsorvance of the Friday prayers is unlawful and the waging of war against infidols is 
a religious necessity. He gamed many followers, chiefly amongst the lowest classes. His son 
Dudhu Miydn, who succeeded liim, was even mole successful, and acquired a paramount induenco 
amongst the Muhammadan cultivators and craftsmen of Dacca, Backergunge, Faridpur, 
Noakhali and Pahna. He partitioned the country into circles and appointed an agent te each , 
to keep his sect together. He endeavoured to force all Muhammadans to join him, ana made 
a determined stand against the levy of illegal cesses by landlords, and especially against con- 
tnbutiouB to the idol of Durgd. He made himself notorious for bis high-handed proceedings, 
was repeatedly charged with oriminal offences and, on one occasion at least, was convicted. He 
died in 1860. 

Concurrently with this movement, other reformers were spreading the doctrine of the Patna 
School, the most successful of whom was MauHua Karamat Aliof Jaunimr. He made two im* 
portant modifications m the tenets of his leaders. In the first place he did not altogether reject 
the glosses on the Hadis. He recognised that there were imperfections and contradictions, 
but ho held that they were not sufficient to justify the formation of a new sect. Consequently 
he and his followers are generally regarded as belonging to the H£nafi sect. Secondly, 
in his later years at least, he declared that India under English rule was not J)dru4’‘hai^, 
aud consequently that infidels nio not here a legitimate object of attack and the Friday 
prayois are lawful He strongly denounced the various Hindu superstitions common 
amongst the people, and ospeoialiy the offering of Shirnts or cakes to the spints of ancestors 
on the Shab-fbardt. He also prohibited the use of music and the preparation of I'dztae, On 
the other hand, he held that holy pfrs possessed a hmited power of mieroession with God 
and encouraged the making of offerings at their tombs. Karfimat Ali died in 1874. His 
mission was ably carried on by his son Hafiz Ahmed, who preached all over East and N^rth 
Bengal and died only about ihriH.' years ago. There are numerous other preachers of the 
same dootrmes, of whom Shdh Ahu Bakr, of Furfura m the llooghly ihstrict, is one of the 
most famous. The flazrat of Banaudhia m Morshidahad is also well known, but he owes hie* 
mfinenoe less to his intellectual qualifications than to his reputation as a saint endowed with 
miraculous powers. 

“ These two reformed sects are collect tvely known as Farasii,t 'followers of the law,* Ndmds 
//«/£, 'one who remembers his prayers,* 'guides to salvation,' or 'foUowers of 

the precepts of Muhammad* as distingnishcd fiom the Sdbtkty ' old/ Berabi ' without a guide,' 
Bedatyati or Beskdfa% by which terms the umeformed Malnunamadaus are generally known. 
The ilistmctive name (A, the followers of Karamat Ah and his successor is 7'0’aty«n>, ' those 
who appoint/ from their practice of appointing from their numbrnr a loader who decides 

* It IB tmpoRHiblo m tbo spam svailaUe te partMularlse, bnt it may be meattoned tbaii io parb ol Soatbern 
India thn Hiofuu pri‘pouderatp. 

7 Ihu trrm is aometunoH Bsid to bo appUflable more pifitioularly to Dadha Hij&a*a party. 
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religiouffqiiostions and takes the place of a Kazi, thereby makinpf tlio observance of the Friday 
I)rayers lawfnl. Tlie followers of Dudbu Miyan are called Wdlidhhh by the Ta*myunts, but, 
the name is held in bad odoiu*, and they themselves prefoi the appellations of Muhammadi, 

Ahli-hadh or Itaf-yadain, the last name being given with reference to their practice of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, wheieas the ordinary Sunnis fold their aims in front 
and the Shiahs allow them to bang down.* They are also sometimes called Amt m, because they 
pionounce Amen m a loud voice like the Mi fat sect, and not m an undertone like the followers 
of Abu Tl.mifa La-MazJiaht, 'no doctrine,* is another designation given them, because they 
reject all doctrines except those cont-ained in the Koran. 

" Since Dudhn Miy£n *8 death his sect has been gradually dwindling in numbeis, and at the 
jirosent time the followers of Karsmat Ali greatly out number them all over Eastern Bengal 

" Owing, it may be, to the Wahabbi trials, the reformeis m Bihar have not Hitherto gained 
the sueoess achieved in Bengal, but at tlio present time considerable activity is being shown by 
the leaders of the Ahl-i-lladts, as the modem representatives of the Wdhahhit prefei to style 
themselves. Patna seems to be still the headquarters of the sect, but unfort, unately I am 
without information regarding that district In the other districts of South Bib.ar the number 
of its adherents is stiU very small In Gaya it is reported that the only WdhdhhU aie 
police constables from Patna. The movement m North Bihar was inaugiuated by Maulavi 
Nazir-Hussain, a native of Mongbjnr now resident in Delhi, and others The tenets of the 
sect appear to be intermediate between those of the two blanches of the reformed ebnrch 
in Bengal proper. As regards the question whefher India is Ddru-l'hnrh or Ddnt-l-ItIdm 
opinion appears to be divided, but Friday prayers ate enjoined The hands are raised m prayer 
and the ' Amen * is pronounced in a lond voiee. The use of musie, the celebration of tin’ 

Muhariam festival, the offering of the to the manes of ancestors, and the veneration 

of pirt are stnctly forbidden In Muzaffatpur the movement at first giined ground 
r.apidly, but at present it is making slow progress In Darbhanga and Cbanparan it is 
<•1111 ‘.preadmg, but m the latter district it is estimited that the total number of its tidheient'' 

IS still less than a thousand. In Saran the amount of success hitbciio achieved is ver>' 
small TntheSontbal Paiganas the reformefl doctrines an' being encrgetieally propagated 
amongst the local Muhammadans and with a considerable amomit of success In all cases 
it IS the A]laf, oi lower class of Muhammadans, who are most attracted by the preai bmg 
of the refoimers , the better classes generally bold aloof. 

653. At the present day the fanatical element of the WAhdbbf movement seems The tendons 
in many parts to have died out, and the efforts of the reformers are directed tiiJ^piMmit 
mainly to the eradication of superstitious pr icticos not sanctioned by the Kordn day 

anti to f he inculcation of the true principles of the religion. The following 
remarks of Mr Burn are of more than local application • — 

"111 ciiics almost every mosque has its school, where boys are taught the rudiments 
of their failh, and the smallei villages in rural tracts are regularly visited by itinerant * 

"MaiiUis The propaganda is facilitated h\ the circulation of small cheap religious hooks 
which give the ordinary prayers in use in Arabic with an explanation of the meaning, and 
(liiections for rcpcating.tliem, in fairly simple Urdu. The whole of the Koran also has been 
tv.inslatcd into Urdu, and although tlje tianslaUon cannot ho said to have her orao re illy 
popular, yet there is little doubt th,at it will load to a* fuller knowledge by Muhammad iiis in 
general of the principles of their faith.** 

Space forbids a complete enumeration of the numerous minor sects of 
which an account is given in the provincial reports for the present and previous 
censuses and elsewhere, eg , in Mr. Maolagan’s Report on the I’nniah Census 
of 1891, and it must suffieo to mention tho Noohari school founded by Sir Saiyad 
Ahmad Khan and Saiyad Amir Ali Khan, whoso object was to adapt the ndigion 
of Mubammad to tbe spirit of the age, to clear away tho glosses of commenta- 
tors, to get at the essential teaching of the Prophet and to show how this teach- 
ing has in it nothing inconsistent with tho highest non-religious philanthropy 
of to-day. It is also interesting to notice that there is at the present time in 
Northern India a religions teacher of the name of Ghulam Ahmed who claims 
to be tho Mahdi or Messiah expected by Muhammadans and Christians ahke, 
and has obtained a considerable number of followers in tho United Provinces, the. 

Punjab and Sind He “ repudiates the doctrine of Jihdd with this sword,” aud 
regards as absolutely unlawful wars undertaken for the propagation of relioion 

654. Mr. Burn has some interesting notes on the actual beliefs of the Muham- The aau,ii 

madan community. He says:— SSmumu- 

As in the case of Hinduism^ so in the case of Islam wo find the actual belief ot the <lanH 
ordinary man diver<ring conMderably Irom the standard of the religion, and las practice vanes * 1 ^ XJuited 
still more. A distinguishing feature of the two beliefs is weil illustrated by the term applied 
to its followers by the latter, or having a book. If an illiterate Hindu is asked 

* TliP Bectn, other than of Dndhu MijAd, are BometiinC8 known celicctivoly as the *Adamrafa,^ or those who do 
not raise their handii. 
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1<) (jnote the autlioiity for a inoial rulinff and repli(«? ihe Shastras forbid it, he prohaVdy ha<j no 
iloar idea whether he means a Binglc book or the whole body of Sanskrit sacred lileraturc To 
tlie Miibalman of every condition, however, the Qoraii bears a definite Tnoamn" and is the 
ultimate source of all inspired knowledffo, thouffh there may be disagreement about the 
authority of other writings to which some classes may attribute almost equal validity Tins 
fact in itself tends towards a uniformity in e'-sential bobels m Islam which is wanting in 
Hinduism and there are few Muhammadans, however illiterate or unintelliiront, who cannot 
lepcat the eieed : “There i*, no God hut God and Muhammad is his Prophet,” and who do 
not nuderstand and believe this litoMlly Islam presenbes the performance of certam duties 
apart, from the moral law, which briefly include (i) prayer, (al daily, (h) ou certain festivals, 
(ii) fasts, especially dunng the month of Ramzan, (in) the giving of alms by those who can 
afford it, (i\) the pilgrimage to Mecca In regard to prayer the ignorance of the ordinaiy man 
is a stiimbling-bloek, hut there are few who do not remat the oieed on rising, and hardly a 
Musalinaii will be found absent from piayers on the m^ul-fUr and the Id~uz-zoha The 
obhgaioiy live prayers a day and the prayer on Fridav morning m the mosque are uot pei- 
formed bv the great majonty of the masses, but ignorance of tb* words to be used is accountable 
for this to a certain extent. Even in the Idgab on the two occasions mentioned the majority 
of thosi' piosont are unable to do more than imitate the movements of their better informed 
neighbouis The observance of the fast during Ramzan is probably stricter amongst the 
Ina^ses than amongst the biglier elisees excepting those infiividnals who are exceptionally pious 
snd orthodox In the giving of alms the Musalman is in no way liehind tho Hindu, and in 
f ift a fixed proportion of savings over a certam amount is prescribed, and in manv cases is 
'ictually dist,ributed to the poor A practice, which was formerly much commoner than at 
pre ent in all classes of the community, still exists, by which a woman with a newly-born child 
will taire a poor man’s motheiless infant and suckle it for chanty The opportunity of making 
a pilgrimage to Mecca or to Kerbela doe« not come to the ordinary mnn as a rule In regard 
to nioiahty the -iverafl'c Musalman has much the same standard as tne average Hindu or the 
•iverage Christian * * ♦ ♦ The practiees most condemned by all elas-es are tin* 

calrng of pork, the smoking of preparations of opium {^madal and ehandti), perjuiy 
in rospcc*' of an oath taken cn the Qoran in a mosqne, incest, adultery and open 
immorality. Such offences, as theft, muider and the like are, of eouise, univerBall> 
reprobated. * * * * The sanction attaching to sin is of course a divine one, though 

it is believed its consequence mav also he felt in the shape of illness or trouble in this 
life. Sins are divided into two kinds, according as they sic against God only, such as neglect- 
ing pinker, oi against man also, such as theft, murder, etc. Tn legard to the latter a belief is 
stionglv held hv the mass of the people that if the sinner is foigiven by the person sinned 
ngninst, t.bat particular sm will not toll very strongly m the day of judgment Such offences 
• are evidently eon.sidered to be much of the same nature as offonoea classed bv the criminal liw 
as eoimioiindable, in which the court has no option bnt to acquit, if the complainant and the 
a(en->ed wish the case to he compounded. * * * Wo have seen in the ease of TTiudaisrn 
that tho belief in one Supreme God m whom are vested all ultim.xte ])owcrs ir not incom- 
patible with the belief in Sni'ernatuial Beings who exercise eonsulei able influence over wmdly 
affairs, and whose influence may be obtained or averted by certiin cerpmomes Similaily, in 
the case of Islam, while the masses have, on the whole, a clearer idea of (he’nnity and omnipo- 
tence of God t.han the ordinary Iliifdu has, they also have a firm belief in the value of 
offerings at certain holy places foi obtaining temporal blessings Thus the shnno of Saiyad 
Sal.ir at Bahraich is resorted to both by Hindus and Musalmans, if a wife is childless, or if 
family quarrels cannot be composed B^eascs may be cured by a visit to the shnne of 
•khaikh Saddo at Amroha in Mora<lahad while for help in legal difficulties Shah Mina’s daTg,jh 
at Lucknow is renowned. Each of these has its appropriate offering— a long embroidered flag 
foi the first, a cock for the second, and apiece of cloth for the third Other celebrated 
shnnes .»ie those of Bahauddin Madar Shih at Makkanpor in tho Cawnpore District and of 
Ala-uddm Sahir at Piran Kahar in Saharanpur The hotter educated Muhammadans also 
believe to a large extent in the efficacy of pilgrimases to these aicred places , but while in 
tlien onse the spiritual aspect is clearly regaided, lu the ease of the masses the object in view 
not epiritn.ll benefit hut material gain In times of pestilence it is common for the better 
elji'ses to tollect money and flour foi distribution to the poor and to call out the man at 
night flora the roof of a house, and fx) paste texts from the Qoran on door-posts, while in 
the case of drought it is usual to assemble ior special prayers m the Idgah. Even the bett(>r 
ediK'ated Muh.immadaMs however pray, in time of trouble, to Rbwaja Abdul Qadir Jilani of 
Baghd.id, or Shaikh Miunud-din Chishti ot Ajmer Another ceremony which is believed to he 
ellicaeioub is to pay a Maulvi to road the MauJnd SAarif, or account of the birth of the 
Prophet which is recited in Aiabic and explained in Uidu to the persons assembled. With the 
Shids this 18 i^lacod by a MajUs at which the deaths of Hasan and Husam are explained.’’ 

C55. The same subject is dealt Tvith as follows in my report for Bengal : — 

“ The unreformed Muhammadans of the lower and uneduoited classes are deeply infected 
witli Hmdii superstitions, and their knowledge of the faith they profess seldom extends 
hev'ond fhi' thioe eatdinal doctrines of the Unity of God, the Mission of Muhammad, and the 
liiilh of the Koi.in, and they have a very faint idea of the differences between their religion 
.uid tli.it of the llimhis. Sometimes they believe that they aie descended from Abel (Hahil) 
wlnli tin Hindus owe their origin to Cain (Ivab 1) Kabil, they say, killed llabil and dug a 
grille lor him with .i eiow's beak 
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** the jocent eruMwie against idolatry it was the rc^nlai piactice of low class Muham- 

madans to join lu the Durga Poja and other Hindu religious fostivah, and although they have been 
purged of many superstitions many still remain. In paitieulai they au‘ very careful about omens 
and asjudous days. Dates for weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologei , 
hambooB arc not cut, noi^the building of new houses commenced, on ctitain days of the week, 
and journeys are often undertaken only after retomiig to the Ilmdu Almanac to see if the 
piopobed day is auspicious. When disease is pre\alent Si(aI6 and Italvshya Kali are uershipped 
Dharmaraj, Manasa, and Bishahari are also veiiciated by many ignoiant Muliamuiadaiis * 

Sasthi :e worshipped when a child is born. Even now in some paits of Bengal they ohseivc 
the Duiga Puja and buy new clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihai they join in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a file and place# caitus and a 
sword at the door to pievent the demon Jawan from entering and killing the ml ant At 
marriage the bndegioom often follows the Hindu practice of smoaiing the hiidc's foiehcad 
with vermilion. t Tu the Sonthal Pargnnas Muhammadans are often seen to cany sacred water 
to the shrino of Baidyanath and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour i1» as a libation on (lit, 
outside verandah. Offerings are made to the Orfimya devata before eomug oi tiansplaiiting 
noe seedlings, and exorcism is resorted to in case of sickness Ghosts aic luopitialecl by 
offeimgs of black fowls and pigeons before a hgure drawn in vermihon on a plantain lc.iJ 
These practices are gradually disappearing, but they die hard, and amulets containing a text 
Iiom the Koran are commonly worn, even by the Mullalts wlio inveigh against these 
survivals ot Hindu beliefs 

“Apart from Hindu superstitions there are certain foi ms of wwship common amongst 
Muhammadans which are not based on the Koran. I he most common ot these is the adoration 
of depaitcd It should be explained that the priesthood of Islam is twolold. The law 

and the dogmas are expounded by the Mullah or learned teacher , the spiritual submission to, 
and communion with, the deity is inculcated by the pir or spiiitual guide Ther^ are foiu 
lamous plrs who arc universally revered throughout the Muslim world, and all sub‘*equeiit p/is 
li.ive belonged to one or other of their spiritual systems t They tiacc back their line ot spiritual 
guides in an unbroken senes to the Prophet, who is styled the fountain head of all pira Witli 
the exception of the Ahl-i-Ha<li8 or Wahdbbis, alrno'^t all Muhammidans ot the Sunni sect go 
tluough the ccieniony of imtiation by a ptr TJic disciple oj Murid § places liis hands m tlios* 
ot the spiritual guide and declares lus belief in the Muhamniaclau cieed, the unity of God, the 
iniEsion of the Piophet, the tiuth of the Koran, the existence of angels and the day o) 

K'suntctioii , he then promises to live a virtuous life and to abstain from sin , he calls on the 
guide and his s^jintual predci cs‘‘Ur8 up 1o the Pio]>hel to witness his declaiafcion, and concliuh s 
by aflinniiig that he has become a member of the pai*tiCular spnitual communion to which 
lus pir belongs The disciple must thenceforth think of his and ot the vows he has madi. 
tit least once daily, and he is visited at intervals by the latter who comes to lekindlc his zeal 

“ Soinetimoft pirB of excejitional sanctity are credited with supernatural powders. Asgar All 
Shah 111 MuzafEarpur li*is this reputation, and many iiersons, Hindus as well us Muhammad ms, 
the educated as well as the ignorant, when afflicted with illness or o* her ealamiUes, wait upon 
him for lelief His supjjliants offer him money and food, but he seldom accepts then piescnts 
He speiuls most of his time in a state of abstraction 

“When a holy jp/y departs from this life, he is populaily believed to be still prescnl in 
spiiit aiiil to offer his daily prayers at Mecca or Medina, and Ins darqah or tom)> bo< oiue^ a 
plact' oi pilgiimage to which persons reboit for the erne of disease, or the exoioism of evil spirits, 
oi to obtain the fulfiliLcnt of some cherished wish, such as the birth ot a child, oi siiccehs m 
j)ciuhug litigation II The educated stoutly deny that ptrs are worshipped, and say that tbt y 
aie meiely asked to intercede with God, but amongst the lowei classes it is veiy doubttu] if 
this distinction is cleaily recogmsed, even if it actually exists 

660. Jn Kajputana the Muhammadans of local origm “ still retain their (3) R.*jputn. 
ancient Hindu customs and ideas# The local saints and deities aic regulaily Avor- " ' 
shipped, the Brcllmian officiates at all family ceremonial side hy side with the 
Musalman priest, and if in matters of creed they arc Muliammadans, in matters ol 
iorm they are llmdus.” The beliefs current amongst the wild races on tin 
Afghan frontier arc described as follows by Mr. llughes-Bullcr m the Census 
Jtci)ort for Baluchistan : — 

“ Brahuis^ Baloch and Afghans are equally ignorant ot eveiy thing connected with then n li- 
gion beyond its most elementary doctrines. Jii matters of faith, the liibcsmaii conhiici? luiu-Gi 
to the belief that Iheie is a (lod, a Trophet, a rcBUrrection, and a day ot Judgment, lie kunw'^ 
that there is a Koran, but m "he absence oi a knowledge of Arabic and ot quali/itd tcvichiis wIj(> 
can exjiound its meaning, he IS ignoiant of its contentB. He believes tliat evciy thing Jiai)penb 

• Goats arc olten made over to Iliudus ho perform the sacrifice on their behalf 

t bomotimes sandalwood paste is used insteud of vermilion. 

t with the 13l^hops of the CLrihtiau Church there is a regular Hjbfciu ol oulm.itJoii, uidexiiy pn 
tiaicb Ins spiuiiia] dobcent from the Prophet Lmiself through one oi otlioi of tlie jt>ui gitat pa s mt jiuoiinl 
ilo\c 'Jluioseeins lube but little difference in the cults originuting wjth tlubi /'if/#, exupt tin Itllowusoi 
Abu Ibliak of Chist make use of music and singing, and keep the linage of tl eu b}iirilutij ^nnlo befou the 
mind's eye These piactjces nro forbidden by the others. 

^ The reformed sects object to the words Tir and Muiid, and replace them hy t btad and ^hJglrd which do 
not connote the same degiee of subnuhsion on the jiaii oi the dibCiple 

II Aptoposol this adoration ol />?/ s and the wondcrlul acts attiibiilcd lo the ui lluio la a rcibian picierb, 

“ The las don^t 11 y , their disciples make tiicm fly 
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by inevitable iicccHbity^ but liowfar this is connected in his mind with piedetei minatiou on the 
jiaifc of his Cieatoi it is difficult to say. 

“ Hib piactice is, to say the least of it. un-lelamic. Though he repeats every day tliat 
there is one God only •who is worthy of worship, he almost invariably prefers to worship some 
baint or tomb. The Saints or in fact are invested with all the attributes of Gotl It is 
the Saint who can avert calamity, cuie disease, procure children foi the childless, bless the efforts 
ol the hunter, oi even improve the ciicuinstances of the dead The underlymg feeling seents 
to be that man is too siuful to apxiroach God direct, and thoicforo the intervention of some 
one more worthy must be sought. Anyone visitmg a dmne will observe stones, caived pieces of 
wood, himches of hair tied to tiees, remnants of clothes, horns of wild animals, bells and various 
other articles of paltry value, 'ihey are placed at the shrines by devotees in performance of 
vows The mother who is blessed with a child -will bring it to the shime, whcie she will 
shave it and offer the hair and the baby's clothes m performance of vows, made during the 
course of her pregnancy. The object is that the local Samt may thereby bo induced to interest 
himself or herbclt ( foi the Saints aio of botli sexes) lu the welfaieofthe little one The 
hull ter brings the hoins of the deci which he baa slam, lu the hope of further good spoi t , 
whilst those who are suffering from disease pass the stones or carved pieces of wood over the 
pait affected, tiusting that by 'this means the ill from which they are suffermg will be 
removed. 

Superstition is, indeed, a more appropriate term for the ordinaiy belief of the people than 
the name of religion. Throughout the piovince it prevails in every form of giossncss Among 
the 13.iloch no man will set out on a 30 urney if he has been told by the Mulla that his star is 
uuauspicious. If some one calls to a Baloch from behind as he is stalling on a journey, he must 
sit down for a while before he proceeds He will never wear clothes which have been dyed eithei 
black or blue , lie has even an objection -to giceu, because indigo partakes laigely m the 
maiiufaciure of that coloui Kor fear of ill-luck he will never cut his beard or hair An oath by 
the head of his Sardai is considered nioi c binding than an oath on the Koran, and the belief m 
the evil eye is universal. Paiticular tribes and particular groujis of tribes have their own 
siipeistitioub aveisions, and the membeis of the Sardarkhcl oi chief section among the Kind 
lialoch have as great an avoision to camel’s meat, though it is a common aiticle ot food, as 
other Muhanimadaus to swine’s ilesli. It is a common saying among them . ' If I fail in tins, 
may 1 be made to eat camel’s flesh ’ Similarly, Lashaif Baloch will not live in a locality w'heie 
J/io, a small vegetable found in Kachhi, grows Ordeals by water or fiic are still in vogue 
Joi the detection ot crime. Both Brahuis and Baloch believe that evil spirits possess the pow'crol 
lobbing glam from the receptacles which contam it, anti to jiievent their doing so the cultivators 
place a naked swoid beside them. Girls sometimes become possessed by evil spirits, w'huh 
. have ■to bo cast out lu open assembly by a Uom, or public musician When actmg in this 
capacity, the Dorn is known as a Shaikh, the 'teim usually applied to converts to Islam. 

" Player and fasting are the only elements of piactice wluch are strictly observed. Prayci , 
although the meaning is not understwd, is looked on as peculiarly efficacious, ' Loot, but pray,’ 
being a maxim in common use among Afgbdns. The total immeision of the body m watei loi 
the jiurposc of xiunffcation m certain extraordmaiy cases, which is jucsenbed as an adjunct of 
prayci, is seldom, if ever, carried out. 'The Baloch go so far as to consider that cleanliness and 
biavi*iy arc incomjiatible. Afghans aio very strict in the observance of the gieat Muhammadan 
fast of the Hamza n, as also aie the Brdhufs , but tlie more ignoiant among the Baloch hold this 
duty veiy lightly It is seldom that any tiibesxnan makes the pilgrimage to Mecca 'The reason 
lies paitly m disinclination and partly in the want ef the necessary funds, for, »s a rule, he is 
exceedingly poor 'The xiractice of ZakiU, or tho giving of one-forticth as alms, is little observed, 
and theie is a saying that though a MuUa possess a saddle of jiuie gold there is no need foi him 
to give alms 

“ Turning nowr to the negative piecepts of the Koran, mtoxica'tmg liquor is never used by 
the ludigenous inhabi'tants oi the country, but mtoxicating drugs, such as bhang, aie taken in 
some of the towns Gamblmg, which appears to have been introduced fiom India, is said to 
he (ommuu among the Biahuis and among the Afghans of llarnai and the Khetians of Laghaii 
Bdikban. but not among tbe Baloch. Among the Afghans the precepts against usury aro 
londered nug.)toiy by tbe custom of giving a mortgagee the possession of the land mortgaged 
until such time as he has lejiaid the principal with mtcrest, nnd also by the custom, known as 
8alam, by -which a debtoi undertakes to repay the loan advanced to him in kind, which is 
liandcd over at a valuation which gives tbe creditor full profit oU his loan. Brahuis and 
Afghans allow no shaic lu inheritance to w'omeu , they go even further and consider thorn to be 
an asset in tho division ol pioperly which follows u man's death. Indeed the custom of Waheatt 
which prevails among both these laies, amounts to uotbmg more than the purchase of women 
for wives just as cattle aie bought for cultivation It follows that tbe mehr or deferred dower 
prcsciibcd by tho Profihet is not givtn. Jinmorality among women is common. Of thett there 
IS little among tlie indigenous racts eMH.pt the Marris. 'Hus tribe was originally organised 
lor purposes of brigaudugo, and its membeis baviog now no scojie for their powers m this direc- 
tion have turned llicir attention to the minor ciime of theft. Two Baloch proverbs w'cll illustrate 
llieii luind-atlitude — ‘God -will not favoiu a Baluob who does not s-teal or rob ; ’ and ‘The 
Baloch w ho steals and mui'dcrs secures heaven foi seven generations of his forefathers.’ 

‘ Gnc duty is so meumbent on every tiibesman th.it it may almost be considered a pait of 
Lib leligion 'lliis IS the duty of hospitality. An enemy even may not come to bis house 
without being supxdu'd with the best that his host tan offer him. The tribesman's door is always 
(.)pLU to all cornel h, and the best meat is specially prepared and laid aside for guests to eat and a 
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1 iij' ])I.icf il rt'jiily uudei which he may sleoji Anu1lu‘i duly i-i the taking ol blood Joi blood. 

A tally of death is kept between tube and tribe and group and group, and it is the duty ot each 
lueinber of a tribeor group to take the life of any menibei o£ the nval tribe or group whom he 
may come across Sometimes the tcud may be compounded by the giving of money, land, cattle 
or girls. The A%hans have a proverb ‘The swoid-cut on my fatliei’b aim will be still 
fresh, though it be avenged in the next geneiation ' " 

657. The oldest of the Christian Communities in India is the Syrian Church 
of the Malabar Coast, which claims, though on doubtful authority, to have been churJiof tbs 
founded by the apostle St. Thomas, and was certainly in existence as lar back Maiabar 
as the commencement of the sixth century * These Christians were formerly 
Nestorians whose spiritual head was the Patriarch of Babylon. When the 
Portuguese obtained a footmg in India in the fifteenth century they endeavoured 
to bring them under the rule of the Pope and to substitute the Ijatm rite and 
dogmas for the Syrian ; they eventually succeeded in doing so by force, but 
there was always a strong opiiosition, and when the power of the Portuguese was 
broken by the Dutch about the middle of the sixteenth century, many thrciv oil 
tlic Papal yoke and placed themselves under a bishop consecrated, not by the 
Patriarch of Babylon but by him of Antioch, under whose infiucnce they adopted 
the Jacobite ritual and liturgies.t Since then they have suffered much from inter- 
nal dissensions, but the main distinction at tlie present day is between those who 
favour certain practices of the Anglican Church, or “Ketormed Syrians,” and 
those who do not do so, or “ Jacobite Syrians ” Those who continued to accept 
the supremacy of the Pojio arc now often regarded as Jloman Catholic?, but are 
more correctly described as llomo-Syrians , their services are in the Syrian 
language, they lollow in part the Syrian ritual, and they have recently been 
jilaced under Vicars Apostolic of their own race 

6t58 The Portuguese were the first Euroiieau power in the Past and the Chnstwu 
I'arliest eJforts of modern times in the direction of Christianizing the natives ol 
India were made under their auspices. J They were not, however, left long with- 
out rivals. In 1542 St. Prancis Xavier, of the Society ot Jesus, came to India 
and his example w'as soon followed by many other's, of whom Bcschi is perhaps 
the best remembered, and numerous converts were obtained, ehiefly m the 
Madras Presidency. In more recent times the number of Homan Cathohe 
missions has greatly increased and they are now to be found in all parts ot India, 
one of the most successful being that of Banclu in Chota Nagpur 

The earliest Protestant propaganda was that of the Lutherans who established 
themselves in Tranquebar in 1700 under the patronage of the King of Den- 
mark The able and devoted Schwartz, who laboured in Trichinopoly and 
'J’an,iore throughout the second half of the eighteenth century, w'as a member 
ol tills mission, which has since, to a great extent, been taken over by tlie 
Society lor the Propagation of the Gospel The Baptists effected theii- first 
lodgment under Carey, who landed in Calcutta in 1793, but owing to the 
opposition of the East India Company was soon obliged to make his head-quarters 
at Serampore, at that time a Danish Settlement The Anglican Church entered 
the missionary field in 1 813 and during the nineteenth century the cxjiansioii 
of missionary enterprise was rapid and continuous Tlic results however can best 
be dealt with in the discussion of the statistics in the second part of tins Chapter 

659 The J ews of India tall into two main categones On the one liaud there ^ 
are those who have come to India in modem times for purposes ol trade and oii 
the other there aic two colonies of long standing on the Malabar Coast, the one m 
the Cochin State and the other in Kolaba in the Bombay Trosidency The Jews 
of Kolaba, or the Beni-Israel as they call themselves, are said by JVlr Enthoven 
to have settled there in i-he fifteenth century but others are of opinion that they 
came at a much earlier date, and this is certainly the case in respect ot the colony 
in Cochin, which, even if its ovm traditions cannot be wholly relied on, is still of 

• It 18 tnontionod m Iho tintingB of Cosmas Indicoplf'nstes who \jwttd India m 62 J A i) An mti n stiri«; 
lovn^w of the listoiy ot tho Malubtii Church will bo found m the Coclim (Vnt'UK Jhpoit 4t> to f)i» It 

18 there stated that certain Hindu Bupeietitions still survive* amongst the Chiibtian end that the uU is 

of ceiemonuil untleannobs are htiU stiong amongst them. 

+ It would seem that in earlier t mes aho Jacobite Bishops oct asionally Mbiftd the Malabai Cotst 

X The earliest missions bemg ontuely Portugese, the Ik mg of Poitu^al was given tJio power to noin mat < 

Bishops and tho eoiiilict of authority lietween the Portuguese A rchbisJiop oJ boa and Ins huJIiugaiib and the Jesuit 
and other independent bodies owning direct allegiance to the Pojie led to alteications which have only rceintly 
been composed to rest 

The statement that tho Portuguese w’ere Uie first in tin- held, though practically (oiicct, is not strictly tru' 

John of ]\1 outocurvmo Is said to have visited the Mulubar Coast tuwraiOo the end of the ISth century and to have 
baptized lOU souls* 
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not loss ihan 1 ,200 years standing • Botli colonies are divided into two sections, 
(Iu5 Willie and the Black, and the former will neither eat, marry nor associate 
with the latter In spite of their long sojourn in the tropics, the White Jews, 
who have from time to time been reinforced by fresh emigrants, are, according 
to Herr Schmidt, quite indistinguishable from their congeners in Europe, but 
the Black, both in oolom* and physiognomy, show unmistakable signs of a mixture 
of race They themselves claim to be descended from earlier settlers, but the 
Wlirto Jews derive them from old converts with an infusion of Jewish blood due 
to intercourse between their females and Jewi^ males However this may be, 
they now oedupy a position of admitted inferiority in relation to the White Jews. 


Fart II.-StatigHeal, 

• 

GGO. Ihe general distribution of the population by religion is shown in sub- 
sidiary table I and the local distribution with variations since 1881 in subsidiary 
table II Of the total population, 70 per cent, have been returned as Hindu 
and 21 per cent, as Muhammadan, S per cent, as Buddhist and the same })ro- 
portion as Animistic, 1 per cent as Christian; the balance of little more than 1 
])t‘i' cent 18 made up of Sikhs, Jains, Farsis, Jews and small miscellaneous items 
The predominant religion is Hinduism and its relative prevalence can best bo 
understood by discussing the extent to which the other religions compete with it 
in particular tracts. 

661.* It will bo convenient to commence with Animism or the amorphous 
collection of crude and confused religious conceptions which Mr. llisley 
has so ably examined in the early part of this Chapter. It has been shown 
iliat the tribes whose religions, such as they are, come within tliis category, are 
slowly falhng under the mfluence of Hinduism, which, in its lower forms, 
save that it requires veneration for Brdhmans and cows, differs but little 
Irom Animism, and that the border line between the two religions is vague and 
uucerlain. It is impossible to say definitely where Hinduism ends and Animism 
bi'giiis, and a man who by one enumerator would bo termed a Hindu by another 
Av'ould bo treated as an Animist f As Mr. Enthoven says . — 

** The difficulty that the average enumerator has in identifying^ this stage oL behei 
(Auimisiu) hcb, it lb to be presumed, not only in his ignoiance of the true signifiuanie of muoh 
that charactonseb it, but, to a ceitain extent also, in the fact that he is commonly acquainted 
ivith vciy similar acts of woisbip, among members of his own rehgion.'' 

The rule was that every man’s statement as to his religion was to bo ac- 
cepled, but in practice the enumerators often followed their own views in tlio 
matter, and in either ease, the manner of drawing the' lino varied greatly in 
diderent parts. In the Punjab the enumerators felt a strong dislike to showing 
as Hindus persons of very low caste, such as Chuhras or Chamdrs, oven though 
t licy may worship the Hindu gods and employ degraded Brdbmans as priests 
I'hey therefore entered them either as Muhammadans or under their oasic 
uumo; m the latter case they were apparently tabulated as Hindus. In 
Baroda, on the other band, the tendency was in the other direction . the 
iorest and hill tribes number nearly three-quarters of a million, but only 176,000 
jiei-sons have been returned as Amnusts. In Bombay the strength of the abori- 
giiud tribes with Animistic tendencies (Bhils, Kols, etc.) is 2,836,000, but acoord- 
iiig to the returns tbeie aro only 95,000 Animists So also in Madras, where 
the idea oi ceremonial pollution has been more fully worked out than elsewhere 
and the iaoi that certain tribes may not enter the Hindu temples is thus taken to 
show merely that they carry a greater degree ot pollution, than others everywhere 
recognised as Hindus who, however, are themselves not altogether free from the 

* For further details^ and an pxammution of the oondicting olaimB of the Black and the White Sections the 
Cotliin Census lioport nia^ be referred to There is also an interesting account of the Jews of Cochin and their 
luHtory 1 >y J li i r Schmidt m his ** Keise nach SOdm hen'* pubUshed at Leipzig m 1894. It appears that the W hite 
oi CulIuu have a iiadition that they aie descended from a community that wondered eastwards after the 
dtstrmliuii ul the tempk m A l'> 68. They possess a iopper*p1ate deed of grant atuch th^ assign to the year 379 
but uliuli ihirnoll thmlw. cannot be earlier than 774 Tbcir llabbi has a “history** of which an abstract is given 
in llcii bchinidi'b book There seems to be no doubt tiiat Jews were already on the Malabar Coast m the eighth 
tentur^ and iii the ttnth ctnlury Arab travelltis mention Jews m Ceylon Their head-quarters was at Lrangimor 
when Ihu ruitugiicso rettlcd there, but they w ere so perbecuted by the latter that tliey went thence to Cochin 
The peiM.(utiun, hov\ Lver, lontmued until the Portuguese were driven out by the Dutch 

t ExLopt pel lilt pb ni Bunua there is no gcnci’altorm in ai v \ernacular con’ospondmg to our word Aniiujht 
'tiid it wab theictoic iant dcwii that wheie a man was neither a llmdu nor a Musalman, Christian, etc , the name 
ol hi tuLL liuul I be (.nteied tlie column for religion. Persi ns thus shown were tabulated under the head 
Atll ll’hlu 
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taint of unoleanness. In Bengal the general tendency was to treat the aborigi- 
nal tribes as Ani mists in the ]plaoes where they are chiefly found, and whore 
their mode of life and the distinctions between them and Hindus wore familiar 
to all, and to show them as Hindus in placas at a distance from their tribal head- 
quarters where they were not so well known. Tlius in tlie Sonthal Parganns 
onlv onc-ninth of the Santdls were shown as Hindus, w'hile mMalda two-thiids 
of them were so recorded. In the Central Provinces it was laid down that when 
in doubt, a man should be asked if he worshipped Maliadeo ; if the answ^er was 
in the affirmative he was classed as a Hindu, and if in the negative as nn 
Animist. The result was that about three-fifths of the members of the roeog- 
nised aboriginal tribes wore shown under the latter head, and the persons thus 
entered exceeded by 60 per cent the number speaking non- Aryan dialects In 
Central India an attempt was made to cut the Gordian Knot by picking out 
the tribes (12 in number) which seemed to fall within the Animistic category, 
and classing all others as Hindus, even whore the name of the tribe was entered 
in the column provided for reli^on. The figures resulting from this procedure 
may possibly be nearer the truth than they otherwise would have been, but they 
partake more of the nature of an estimate than of an actual enumeration. 

It follows from the above not only that the return of Animists is not correct 
but also that the degree of error varies greatly in different parts of the Empire. 

In some parts the tendency is to exaggerate and in others to contract it. 
The nearest approach to the truth is probably to bo found in the figures 
for Assam, Chota Nagpur in Bengal, the Centtal Provinces and the Agency 
Tracts in the north of Madras. Almost everywhere else there are large 
numbers of persons who might fairly have been treated as Animists but 
who were not so classed and there are also, as we have seen, very many admit- 
ted Hindus whose real beliefs are of the ordinary Animistic type In the case 
of Burma, Mr. Ijowis says that though the people are for the most part uomin- 
ally Buddhists and less than 400,000 have been returned as Animistic, the 
latter is the real faith to which the whole country owns allegiance.* 

662. So far as the returns go, the total number of Animists in India slightly 
exceeds 8^ millions, of whom nearly one-third are found in Bengal, more than * 
one-fifth in the Central Provinces, one-eighth in Assam, onorninth in the Contra 
India Agency, and one-thirteenth in Madras ; the only other tracts with a number 
exceeding 100,()00 are Bajputana, Burma, Berar and Baroda. 

In proportion to the total population Animists are most numerous in Assam 
jind the Central Provinces, where they represent one-sixth to one-seventh of tin* 
total, in the Central India Agency, where they exceed one-ninth, and in Barod.i, 

where one person in 
every eleven is of 
thi s persuasion 1 1 1 
Bengal the propor- 
tion for the piovmcc 
at large is only 1 in 
29, but in the tract.s 
where they arc 
chiefly found it is 
much higher, and m 
two districts of 
Chota Nagpur 
nearly half the po- 
pulation was thus 
classed In Madnas 
the Animists are 
almost all found in 
two Agency i-racts 
the nortli, .and in 
Assam and Burma 
also the distribution 
is veiy uneven In 
tlie annexed map 

the areas in each province where Animists arc chiefly found liave, as far as 

♦ An a<‘oonnt of Nat woTbhip in Barma will be fovind »n the Report on theprownt Ccnsii'sof that inoviiicc 
Pagei 36 and 87 ’ 
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possible, been separated from those where they arc less frequently mot ‘with. 
'I'be minor fluctuations from district to district, such as are shown in the 
map on page 153 of the Bengal Report, are necessarily disregarded, but the 
mam features of the distribution stand out clearly. The chief home of the 
iribos who still cling to the beliefs which were probably current throughout 
India at the time of the Aryan invasion is in the barren and sparsely populated 
tract of hill and jungle, coivesponding in extent fairly closely to the natural 
division described by Mr. Risley as the “ East^Satpuras,” but encroaching east- 
wards on the ** East Coast North ** and westwards along the Vindhya range, the 
borne of the l^bils, through the south of the Central India Plateau,” on the 
eastern extremity of “ Gujarat ” The only other tracts where they are at all 
numerous are the outlying Assam range and the hilly country that divides 
Assam from Burma The stream of Aryan immigration followed the course of 
the great rivers, the Ganges and the Indus, and gradually spread all over 
the open plains and along the coast. Tlie earlier inhabitants of the open country 
were either subjugated or peaceably converted to Hinduism, or driven back 
into the less accessible hills and forests, where they have preserved an indivi- 
duality in respect of tribal organization, language and religion which their con- 
geners in the plains have long since lost. 

(’oincisiond 6G3. But fliven here outside influences are making themselves felt in a con- 

t® ' stantly inoi’easing degree ; the tribal dialects are gradually being replaced by 

Aryan languages, and the tribal beliefs are giving way to the direct onslaughts 
of Christian missionaries, and the more insidious, but none the less effective, 
advances of Hinduism. Of the Christian propaganda an account will be found 
further on. The way in which Hinduism spreads amongst these rude tribes 
has often been discussed and it is unnecessary to refer to it at length. It will 
suffice to quote the following remarks from the Report for Bengal • — 

“ At the present time two great inflnencee are at work. The first js the contempt shown ly 
the general body of Hindus for their aboriginal neighbours, and their refusal to have any deal- 
ings with them. They are spumed as unclean, ana gradually come to share the feeling them- 
selves and to take the superior Hindu at hu. own valuation. The other influence, paradoxical as 
it may seem, is the ca 3 olery of ceitam classes of Brahmans. Degraded members of the priestly 
caste wander amongst them in search of a livelihood They commence by reading some religious 
book, 'and so gradually acquire an influence which often ends m their obtaining the position of 
spiritual advisei to the rude inhabitants of the village they have settled npon In the Orissa 
States and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Yaishnava Bairfigis, more often than Brahmans, act as 
misBionani's of a del lased form of Hinduism. 

“ In this w.iy the tendency is spreadii^, amongst even the wilder tribes, to call themselves 
Hindus I’hus m Siughhum the Deputy Commissioner reports that some Hos ‘ style themselves* 
Hindus and profess to believe in the Hindu gods and goddesses. Some of them have taken to 
Hearing the Brahraanical thread ’ In parts of the Chota Nagpur States, certain Fans call 
themsdvos Das and set up as twioo-hom Hindus, and in Baramha, many Kandhs and Savars, 
who were returned as Ammists in 1891, claimed that since then they had taken to Hindu forms 
of worship, aud were in consequence allowed to he classed as Hindus In Maynrbhani some 
Sent, Us have .accepted the ministration of Vaisbnava preachers and now call themselves Hindus 
One of the curious features of the movement inaugurated by the Eharw<irs or Santfil revivalists 
uas their leaning towards Hinduism. Occasionally, hut very rarely, there is a reaction. Mr. 
Bompas tells me that at the present moment there is a movement of the sort in the Sontlial 
Faiganas,, where the women have broken their lac-bangles and taken once more to home-made 
(loth instead of the imported article 

CompniiBon Owing to the abseroe of any definite boundary line between Hinduism 

wit 891 Animism it is impossible to deduce from the census figures an exact 

measure of the pace at which the process of conversion above alluded to 
IS proceeding at the present time. In Bengal the number of persons 
returned as Animists is about the same now as it was ten years ago, but in 
IVIadras there is on increase of Sfl.per cent, duo, says Mr. i^nois, to the line 
having been more acoitrately drawn than on previous occasions, and the same 
explanation accounts for the number having increased sixfold in Baroda and for 
a considerable increase in Rajputana where 130,000 Bhils were classed as Hindus 
in 1 801. The variation in Cential India is due to the arbitrary method of classi- 
fication already mentioned, while in Bombay the drop from 811 to 96 thousand is 
explained by the difficulty felt by the enumerators in deciding who were Animists 
and who were Hindus. In the ahsenoe of any change in the standard 
instructions it may perhaps be assumed that in India as a whole the changes 
in iho sysUnn of classification have to a great extent cancelled one another and 
ili.it the tU'crcase m iho number of persons entered as Animists from 9,280,467 
to a drop of 7-^ per cent., represents fairly accurately the decline that 
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has actually taken placed owing partly to famine, which affected those shy, 
suspicious, poor and improvident people more than any other section of the 
population and partly to the inroads of more civilised religions in the manner 
deeoribed above. 

Q66. According to the census there are 2,195,339 Sikhs, of whom allsikhs 
but ^i,852 are in the Punjab, and two-thirds of tins remainder in the United 
Provinces and Kashmir which adjoin it. The true number is possibly some- 
wlmt greater : the line between Sikhism and Hinduism is very vague and ' the 

S raetio^ d,efinition adopted at the present census and in 1891 tlmt “ a (male) 
ikh is one who wears the hair long and refrains from smoking ” is' said to ha-ve 
resulted in the exclusion from the return of man^ of the muna Sikhs who 
Gut.l^hair hair but are generally regarded as Sikhs. On the other liand 
Mr. thought that dn 1891 the number shown in the returns 

exceeded that of true Sikhs by about 80 per cent. In either event it seems 
cl^ the recorded increase of 15 per cent., as compared with 1891, 

be relied on as idiowing the actual rate of growth amongst tlie 
Sihgha.or followers of the ordinances of Guru Govind. There seems to be a ten- 
den<^^ at the present time for Sikhs to regard themselves as a sect of Hindus 
and ^ divest themselves of the distinctive character which was so sedulously 
fostered, by Guru Govind and his successors and, in particular, to neglect the 
ceremony of initiatioa by baptism with water sprinldcd from a two-edged dagger. 
This tendency, however, is laigely counteracted by the martial spirit fostered by 
Military service in the Sikh regiments, and the first care of the conmiandants, 
in the case of new recruits, is to sond for initiation all who have not already 
gone 1b.rough the rites in question. 

, 666. The total numerical strength of the Jaius is li^ million, according Janw 

to the census, but in 
many parts they are 
prone to describe 
themselves as Hindus 
and their 1 * 00 ! number 
is probably greater.. 
More than tw'o-fiftbs 
of the persons who 
call themselves Jains 
are found in Bombay 
and its Native States, 
including Baroda. 
Twenty-seven per 
cent, live in Eajput- 
ana including Ajmer, 

8^ per cent. in 
Central India and 
over '6 per cent in 
the United Provinces; 
the rest are scattered 
over other parts of 
India, and are most 
numerous in the 
Pi4i|ab« the Central Provinces, Madras, Hyderabad Berar and Mysore. 
ItrwilL be seen from the accompanying map that they are proportionally most, 
numerous in Centred ind Western !l^jputana and in Gujardt and Central India. 
Their suddm dltiap]^Baranoe from the population in the direction of Sind 
is somewhat nsmai^^ble, abd so also is the fact that there are no Jains 
amemgst the indigendus inhabitants of Bengal, which inoludos Bihar, where 
fioqlragion bad .m origin, and Orissa, where the caves of Udayagiri and 
Kbtfedsgl^^ bear witness to its pfipularity in the eai ly centuries of our 
erSf 1^6 soured bill > of Pamsndth is situated in Chota Nagpur and the 
fiarkks ot that part ^\}xb conntry, though they are now professed Hindus, are 
believed to be W:r4aiants Jain immunity to whom are attiibuteda 
number of rpInbA, temples and various worked*out copper mines, and who are 
said by Mir# J,, 3^ to bave established the toade of Tamralipta (from 

tamrat copper}, the lidc^m Tamluk,,with the tin lands of Malacca. 

As comjiared witibi too last cenShs the Jains show a decrease of 5*8 per 
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cent., for whioh the States ot the IjRajputana Agency are almost entirely 
responsible. In these States the decrease In the population at large is 18^9 
por cent, and the number of Jains has fallen almost in the same fatio. 
Considering their general prosperity it seems very improbable that they 
can havo sufiEered from the famine to anything like the same extent iW'the 
general popnlation, and some part of the declme which lias taken place 
ii would seem, bo ascribed to a growing tendency to describe themselT^ as 
Hindus. In Bombay there has been some &lling off in their numbera ahd 
also in Hyderabad, but on the other hand the Central India Agem^ sh&iti an 
increase of 25 per cent., which, like the shrinkage in Eajputana, is ptolfsihlj 
more apparent than real. ^ 

G67. There are very few Buddhists in India proper a^ of the 9,4i7^1ft^9 
adhoronts of this religion all hut 202,638 were enumerated in Bnrzha. OfUrdte 
latter number 237,893 were found in Bengal, inoluding 154,109 on the i^dhlmiibs 
of Burma, in Chitt^ong, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera and 7|f>879 
in the Himalayan and iub-Himalayan area in North Bengal, on tho boid^ oC 
Nopal, Tibet and Bhotan, viz., in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, and the Sik^^ Staihi ; 
in other parts of Bengal they are for the most x>art immlgnmAst^^tom 
China and other foreign oonntries, and the only professea Buddhists of locsuSlMi:;^ 
gin are found amongst a small colony of Sardks in the IMbutaiy States of Ofllsa, 
whoso number is less than 1,000 all tpld. The 9,000 Buddhists of Assam beh^ng 
to two classes. Those in lower Assam are mainly temporary cold- weather Tisitors 
from Bhotan, while in Upper Assam thoy are tne desoendwts of small colonies 
of Shans who have found their way across the Fatkoi in comporativoly xnoe&t 
times. The Ahoms, who inraded Assam in the early part of the 13th Century, 
wore neyer Buddhists, and it would thus appear that this religion had not, at that 
time, penetrated as far as their original home in the Hukong Valley. 

The Punjab contains about 7,000 Buddhists in the Hinumyan area in the 
north-oast, oMofly in Spiti, Lahnl, and Kanawar, where many of the mhabitouls 
are of Tibetan origin. In the Himalayan disMcts of the United Provineea, 
which adjoin this tract. Buddhism seems to have well-nigh disappeared. Only 
3 have been returned in Garhwal and 217 in Almora; the 568 Buddhists enu* 
meratod in other districts are chiefly Burmese prisoners or pilgrims. The 36,090 
Buddliists of Kashmir are Bots or ^etans, am are found mainly in the f roAtfoir 
province of Xiadakh. 

608. The Buddhists of Burma and the adjoining i»rt of Bengal ore generally 
regarded as belonging to the Southern Sohool,1bnt this is not wholly the oase^ andi 
tho Northern Buddhism has helped to mould the religion of this tract to its pfe*' 
sent form. It mnst not, howler, bo supposed that this is the sole religion bft^e 
Burmese. They oall thomsolves Buddhiris, but at heart thoy still adhere to we 
JVa^, or demon, worship of earlier times. As Mr. Lowis says: — 

" The Bnman has added to his AwimiBW itist so much Buddhism as suits him ud irith 
infantile inoonsequenoe draws solace from each iu turn. I kuow of no better definition of ttiiS 
rohiopiou of the great bulk of the people of the proriiioe than that given by Mr. Bales in 
1 btfl Census Bepoit, ' a thin veneer of philosophy laid over the main structure of ShamaoisHie 
belief.* The facts arc here exactly expremed. Animism Bullies the solid cottstitaents that 
bold tho faith together. Buddhism the superficial polish. Far be it from ttio to underrate like 
value of that philosopbio veneer. It has done all that a polish can do to smooth, to bea^l^ 
and to brighten, but to the end of time it will never be anything more than a polish. la t<i|e 
hour of great heart-scarohingg it is profitless as the Apostlo’e sounwig brass* It ia then that 
the Butman MU back upon his primeval Xiet but the veueer be soratohed, the OradH 

Animism that luiks below must out. Let but his inmost vital depths be tocUhed, the BurttfU 
btands forth an Animist oonfeesed " « 

The Buddhists of Nopal aro the modem ropresentativea of the debased form 
of that religion known as the 'Vajra-Ydna, which in India was swept away by; 
the Muharriinadan ooufluest, and the emigrants from that State to Dairjeelir^ ' 
and Jalpaiguri belong to this sect. The Buddhists of Tibetan affiniiiafi, on 
.other hand, are lAmilstanot only iu Bengal, but also in the EKmalayan traotaof 
tho Punjab and the United Provinoos and in Kashmir. There are various snV 
sects, and it is curious to notioe that, according to Mr. Diaek, one of those inthh 
Punjab owes allegiance, not to the Grand Ldnri at Lhassa, hut to the Dhotma 
Itdja, or spiritual head of the Bhotias of Bhotan. 

660. i'ho increase of 80 cent- as compared with 1891 is due to same 
causes that have produced the grotrih of the popnlatfon nf tBunoa vlddoh have 
already been discussed in Chapter tl* Th4< number of" Buddhists elsewhere is 
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from the adjoining Buddhist countries In the Punjab the addition 
iosed by the present census is largely artificial Buddhists have always been 
knowi^ to exist in the Kanawar State, but on previous occasions they did not 
appear in the return, and were apparently classed as llindus ; even now the 
figursEt are iuTOmplete and, in Ohamba, at least, some who are really Buddhists, 
were eutered in the schedulMas Bhot Hindu and have been classified accordingly 
Posaijbl^fhey are really falling under Hindu influences, as is said tq be the case 
in the Ktlmaon division of the United Provinces, where Mr. Bum thus explains 
the d6oltne ^ their number during the last decade. In the south'east of Bengal 
akd^(HllddhiBm is losing ground, and the foUowii^ extract from Mr. Bidoy’s ac- 
ooidsii tit the Ohdkmds ifliows how Tritidniam is stall attacking the retreating out* 
poito d its ancient rival*:— 

Cb6knU(s profess to be Bodd^ts, but during the last greneration or so their piactioc 
ia suttetB religion has been noticeably coloured by contact with the gross Hinduism of 



th e wi a s l v es that they were lineal representatives of the Kshatri^ caste Some yeais ago, 
htftvever, e eelehrated Fhoongyee came over from Arakan, after the B&j&^s death, to strengthen 
the ttmee of Buddhism and to take the B&ni to task for her leanings towards idolatry. Hie 
efforts are said to have met with some buooobb, aud tho B&ni isbeheved to have foimally pro- 
olaitned her adhedon to Buddhism.'* ^ 

670. The total number of Muhammadans is 62| million or 212 per mille of Musaimans 
the population of the Indian Emp^. To the totel Bengal contributes 25^ million 
or 41 per cent., the Punjab and fVontier Province 14 million or *22} per cent, and 
the United Provinoes 7 million or 11 per cent. ; Bombay contains only 4| million, 

Madras (including Cochin and Travanoore) 2| million, Kashmir 2^, Assam If 
and Hyderabad million. In spite of the zeal of Hyder Ali and Tijipu Sultan, 

Mysore contains an exceptionally small number of Muhammadans In proportion 
to the total population Islam is most strongly represented in Kashmir where it is 
the religion of 74 per cent, of the inhabi^ts ; then follow the I’unjab with 53 
par cent , Bengal with 32, Assam with 20, Bombay with 18 and tho United 
Provinces with 14 per cent As in the case of Animists, however, the propor- 
tions in each provmoe are far from uniform. In Bengal nearly haU the total 
number of Mimammadans are found in East Bengal, where two-thirds of the 
population arc of this persuasion, compared with only 9^ per cent, in South 
bIwt, 4|^ per cent, in Ohota Nagpur, and *2} per cent, in Orissa In Madras 

one-third of the fol- 
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lowers of the Prophet 
are found in the sin- 
:le district of Mala- 
ar, where 30 jrer 
cent, of the inhabit- 
ants are Muliammad- 
ans against 0^ per 
cent, in the Presi- 
dency, as a whole + 
In Assam consider- 
ably more than tuo- 
thirds of the Muliain- 
madans wore found iu 
Sylhet and iu Bombay 
nearly three-fifths 
wore enumerated in 
Sind The accom- 
panying map has been 
prepared to show these 
variations, and the 
localities in the larger 
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provinces in which the religion is most strongly represented have been marked 
oir from the rest of the provinoial area and the proportions in them shown sepa- 
rately The hatching represents of course the average proportion for each area 
as a Tvhole, and the changes from district to district are often much more gradual 
than would seem from the map to be the case Sometimes, however, as in 
Malabar, the change in the religious distribution of the people is very sudden. 
Origin of 671 It is easy to understand why Muhammadans should bo found in large 

Muimmina- numbers in the Punjab and Sind, which lie on or near the route b;^ which 
turn sucOessive hordes of Afghan and Moghal invaders entered India, but it is not at 

lirngni first sight apparent why they should be even more numerous in Bengal proper. 

The answer is that in the east and north of this tract, where the Muhammadans 
are mainly found, the bulk of the inhabitants belong^ to various Mongoloid or 
Mongolo-ibravidian tribes who had never been fully Hinduized and who, at the 
time of the first Muhammadan invasion, professed a debased form 'of BuddiUsm. 
The subject has been dealt with at length in the provincial Census Report in 
which, alter a review of the opinions of various authorities, aU of whom support 
the view that the local Muhammadans are in the mam the descendants of local 
converts, it is stated : — 

" But the most convinemg testimony is that afforded by the exact measarezufints jcamed 
out by Mr fiisley The average Cephalic index (proportion ot brcadfcli of head to length) 'Hf 185 
Muhammadans of East Bengal is almost identical with that of 67 ChandalB. The nas^ ind<is 
(}»roportion oi hi cadth of nose to height) of the Muhammadans was gi'eater than that of the 
Chandals but not very different from that of the Chandals' half-brothers, the Pods, and in any 
ca‘>e a bro.id note is oharactenstic of the Dravidiaii rather than of the Aryan and Semitic types. 
These measurements show clearly that the foieign element amongst the Muhammadans of Bast 
Bengal is very small. The author of the hook alieady referred to has protested against the 
manner in which the trabjecis for measurement were chut^eD, f.e , against the selection of ordinary 
Lultivatotb and the cxelubion of all Muhammadans of birth, but his protest seems to be hasoa 
on a misunderstanding The object of the measurements was to ascertain the affinities o£ the 
low olasb Muhammadans of East Bengal who form the great bulk of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion of that part of the Province. There is no question as to the foreign origin of many of 
those of the better class , the difference between the coarse features and daik complexion ox the 
ordinary villagers and the fair skm and fine features of some of the gentry is apjiarent to all, 
and it was precisely for this reason that lustiuctions were given to exclude the latter from the 
. operations of the Authropometrio survey. There have been no measurements of the Muhamma- 
d.inb of North Bengal, hut there seems no reason to doubt that, if they could ho taken, they 
« would fully confirm the pox>ular view that they are for the most part very closely allied to the 
' Kujhansib amongst whom they live and whom they clo^ely resemble in feature. * * 

“ It has aheady been noted that the affinities of the Muhammadans of East Bengal seem 
to be With the Pods and Chandals and those of Noith Bengal with the Kajhansis and Koohes. 
The conclusion is based, not only on their striking phyuual resemblance to their neighbours, 
hut also on the fact that the proportion of Hindus of other castes m these parts of the country 
IS, and always has been, vciy small. The main castes are the Bajbansis (including 
Koches) m North Bengal and the Chandals and other castes of non-Aryan origin in East 
liengal, so that even if the different groups yielded conierts in equal proportions, the absolute 
number of conveits from such castes woidd be much gieater than from others. But, except m 
the case of forcible conversion, it is not likely that the proportions wiue at all equal. The 
Musalmau religion, with its doctrine that all men are raual in the sight of God, must neoes- 
saiily hd\ e presented far greater attractions to the Chand&ls and Koches, who were regarded 
as outcabte-B by the Hindus, tliau to the Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasths, who in the Hindu 
eabto systimi enjoy a position far above their fellows. The convert to Islam could not of course 
oxjioet to rank with the higher clasbes of Muhammadans, but he would escape from the degra- 
il.iiion which Hinduism imposes on him; be would no long^ be scorned as a social leper . 
the luosque would be open to him ; the Mullah would perform bis religious ceremonies, and, 
when he died, he w ould be accorded a decent burial The experience of the Christian mission- 
aru's in llcngal at the present day points to the same couclnsion. Converts from the higher 
Hindu castes are rait and it is amongst the non* Aryan tribes of the Chota Nagpur (ilateau a nd 
North Bengal, and amongst the Chandals of Backergunge, that the greatest success is met with. 

It 18 not eoutended that the higher castes did not contribute their quota, but it was un- 
doubtedly a comparatively small om , and obtamed usually by force or accident, rather than by 
a voluntary adhesion to the tenets of the Koran. This seems clearly indicated by the history 
oi Muhammadan families of known Hindu ongin. The Pirahs, for example, beoame Muhamma- 
(laus heonusc they wore out-casted on account of having been forced to taste (or smell) forbidden 
food < ouked by a IMubammadan, and they still retam many Hindu beliefs and customs The 
liajus oL Kharagpur were originally Khetauns, and only became Mnhurn mn daTia because, after 
being defeated by one of Akbai^s generals, the acceptance of Islam was made a condition of 
being allowed to retain the family estates. The present B&jd of Parsonni in Darbhanga is 
descended from Ilaj4 Purdil Singh, who lebclkd against the Emperor and became a Muham- 
madan by way of expiation. The itoily of Aaid AU Khin, of Baranthan in Chittagong, is 
by ui igin u brunch of the Sriiukta &mily of Nao^ra Their ancestor, Sy5m Bdi Chiudhun, 
was deprived oi his ca'-tc by being forced po sme0 beef and was fwn to become a Muhammadan, 
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Jadu, the Bon oL Kaja JvduB, the only Hindu King ot Hcngal, cinhiaced the Muhammadan 
lehgiou in oxdor to be allowed to succeed his father. In Ba( ker{?imgc many Hindus heoamc 
Musalxnana after the Maghs bad pasbod tlirough their housus and eo caused them to lie out- 
casted. 

“ This leads to the question how far the conversion of Hindus gcnorally was voluntary and 
how far it was due to force. The Moghals were, as a rule, tolerant in religious matters but the 
Afghans who preceded them were often very lanatical It does not apjiea), however, that the 
wAighdn rulers of Bengal often used force to propagate their faith, and the only organised 
persecution of the Hindus is that of Julaluodin, inentiuued by Dr Wise, who is siid to have 
offcied the Koran or death, and who must have eftccted wholesale eonveisions But although 
there was no geneiul attack on the Hindu religion, there are immeious traditions of conversions 
on a large scale by enthusiastic freelances, such as the renowned Sbdh Jalal of Sylhet la 
Mandaran thaiia in the Arambagh subdivision of Hooghly, wheie tile Muhammadan population 
preponderates over the Hindu, there is a tradition that Muhammad Ismail Shah Qhazi defeated 
the local Bajd and forcibly converted the people to Islam These traditions are not conhrmed 
by history, but history tells us very little of what went on m Bengal dunng the reigns of the 
ludqiendent kings, and, when even the names of some ot them are known to us only fnim the 
iDscnptioiis on their corns, while there is no record whatever of many of the local satraps, it is 
not to be expected tbat, even if forcible oonversions were common, there would be any written 
account of them. There most doubtless, here and there, have been ruthless fanatics like the 
notorious Tippu Sahib of moio recent times, who foicibly circumcised many of his Hindu 
subjects and peqietrated many acts of the grossest oppression, and the fact that Muhammadan 
mosques were often constructed of stoues taken from liindu temples, clearly shews that, at 
some tunes and in some places, the Hindus were subjected to peisccutiuu at the hands of their 
Musalman oonqueiurs. Several cases in which persons belongmg to the higher castes were 
foioed to become Muhammadans have been quoted above, and these arc doubtless typical of 
many others We^rcad> foi instance, in the accounts of Chaitanya's life, that two u£ hit li’ading 
disciples were Brahmans who bad been compelled to embrace the faith of Islam 

‘‘ In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion \v ere by no means rare, it 
seems probable that very many of the ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily gave 
in their adhesion to Jshim. The advantages which that religion ortm'd to persons held in low 
esteem by the Hindus, have already been pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack 
of pious Firs and Baku s who devoted their lives to gaimng converts to the faith There were 
special reasons which, during the eaily years of the Muhammadan siijiremacy, made conversion 
comparatively easy. Although tlie days when Biiddliism was a glowing faith had long since 
passed, the people of Bengal wore still to a gieat extent Buddhistic, and when Bakhtyar Khalji 
conquered Bihar oud massacred the Buddhist monks assembled at Odautapiui, the common 
people, who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and teachers, were easily attiax ted,. • 
from their old form ot belief, some to fiuiduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while the non-Aryan tnbes who had, 
m all probability, never been Hmdns, preferred the greater attiactions of Islam 

The dislike which educated Muhammadans have foi the theory that most of the local 
c^m verts in Eastern and Northern Bengal are of Chaudal and Koch oiigiu seems to be due to 
the iniluenco of Hindu ideas regardmg social status, aecordmg to which these tnbos occupy a 
very degraded position 'Ihis, however, is mertdy duo to the fact that they are of known non- 
Arj'M origin. If, instead of the Bntish, the Hindus had succeeded the Moghals as the para- 
mount power 111 India, and the Mubammadau faith had gradually grow'u weak and its votaries 
had attorned to Hinduism, the Moghals and Fathdns would have been given much the same 
r ank as that now accorded to the Chandals and Koches. These tribes were formerly dominant, 
and it 18 only because th<y have lost their political supremacy and have fallen undei the yoke 
of the Br&hmans, tbat they have sunk to their present low position In the days of their * 
supremacy they were accorded Ksliattnya rank, and it is certain that, if they had maintained 
thoir independence, they would no more liavc been regai’ded as low castes to-day than are the 
descendants of the Moglial conquerors of Delhi. They are in fact allied by lace to the Moghals, 
but while they enteied India from the nuitb-east, the latter liid so from the north- west, and 
came earlier uudci the influence of the greatest proselytising religion, uixi to Buddhism, that 
Asia has yet seen. The Moghals are converts, just as much as are the Chandals. It is only a 
question of tupe and place The Christian religion pndes itself as much on converts from one 
race as on those from another, and except tor the influence of Hindu ideas it is not clear why 
the Muhammadans should not do so too 

(572. In Malabar, the only other tract remote from the north-west of India Maiabsr «.ud 
where the faith of Isldm has many adherents, the majority are Mapinlas, well eisewhotr. 
known tor their fanaticism, and are said to be the descendants oi local 
converts made by the Arabs, wlio frequented the coast as far back as the begin- 
ning oi the 8th century anti contmued to monopolize tlie trade until ousted by 
the Foitugucse. Their language is Malay alam and many ot them still retain 
the Hindu law ot iiihcritanee. bimilarly m Uujarut the iiohius, Khojas and 
Memons are of liindu ancestry, and m iiajputaua the Muhammadans arc ior the 
most part “ the descendants of llajputs wlio weie converted in the time ot the 
Delhi Jbimperors,” of the remainder many are Mobs, also ol indigenous origin’ 

Even in the north-west of India a laige proportion ot the present day 
Muhammadans have little oi no toicign blood m their \ems, and oi 11,11)1,122 

i c 
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IVluliammadam in the Punjab only l,lld<,213 were returned as Pathan, 40]y789 
as Paloch, 340,063 as Sbokh, 315,032 as Salad and 111,885 as Moglial On 
the other hand the Jdts of this i)ersuasion numbcied nearly 2 million, the Rdj- 
puts and Anlins about 1 million, and the Joldhds, Aivans, Gujars, Muchis, Kum- 
hdrs, I'arkhans, and I'elis from one to tivo-thirds of a million each. The vast 
majority of the present-day followers of Isldm are shown by their caste designa- 
tion to be the descendants of local converts. 

. 673. Tlie follow'ers of the Prophet are more numerous by 8’9 per cent, than 
they were in 1891, compared with an increase of only 2‘4 per cent in the popu- 
lation ol India at large. Their relatively more rapid growth is due to a great 
extent to the fact that the tracts where they are mainly found, such as North 
and East Bengal, the Western Punjab, Sind and the Meerut and Bohilkhand 
divisions of the United Provinces, escaped the stress of famine. and show for 
Hindus also a gvowth of population much above the average, while the decadent 
tracts in the Central Provinces, Bombay (excluding Sind) , Bajputana and Central 
India contain very few Muhammadans This, however, is not by any means the 
sole explanation, and an examination of the returns for individual provinces 
and states shows that, excejit in Assam, where immigration is a disturbing factor, 
they have everywhere increased more r.ipidly tlian their Hindu neighbours* 
In Bengal for example their rate of increase is 7 7 per cent against less than 4 
per cent for Hindus and in East Bengal it is 12 3 agjiinst 6 9 per cent ; in the 
United Provinces it is 6 against 1, and in Madras 9 1 against 6 3 per cent In 
Bengal* the general result is shared by all Natural Divisions except two, 
where there has been extensive immigration, and in Madras, the Punjab, and 
the United Provinces, only one such Division m each forms an exception to the 
general rule In Bombay where the Muliamm'idans have grown by 5 per cent , 
w bile the Hindus have decreased by 7 per cent , the result is largely due to the 
fact already mentioned that the former are found chiefly in Sind which escaped 
the famine, hut there, too, an examination of the variations by locality shows that 
oven in the same area, the Muhammadans are generally the more progressive 
of the two communities The phenomenon is not jioouliar to the present 
census, iho same result was noticed in several provinces in 1891 and w^as dealt 
with at some length by Mr O’Donnell in the Census Boiioit for Bengal The 
subject has been further investigated in the Bengal !’» eport on the jiresent Census, 
and it is shown that it is due only to a small extent to conversions from Hindu- 
ism t Except perhaps on the Malabar coast, wdicrc the Mappilas are active and 
enthusiastic propagandists, this conclusion seems to be of gencml api>li cation In 
the United Provinces, for example, Mr Burn says • — 

"Tho most caieful enquiry has fulod to discover any extensive pioselytism in leceiit Jiiaics 
tioin TTiuduiMii to Islam, thongli isolated instances eertainly occur both by genuine ton- 
veision and in the case of men and women who have lost caste.^' 

674 The distribution by age shows that of 10,000 of each sex in the case of 
the Hindus only 2,567 males and 2,632 temales are under the age of 10, whereas 
amongst Muhammadans the corresponding numbers ore 2,889 and 3,005 The 
larger number ot children in the case of the latter may be due in jiart to greater 
care or less neglect, but it must he chiefly attributable to a higher birth-rate 
The Muliammadans again are, for the most part, of the same race as their Hindu 
neighbours, and the ditfcrence in their fecundity must, therefore, be due to 
something in their social conditions rather than to any racial peculiarity And 
the mam explanation seems to lie m the comparatively higher age at which 
Muhammadan giils arc married, so that fewer females become widow^s while 
still capable of bearing children, ooupkd with the permission accorded to 
Muhammadan widows to take a second husband In some parts a large section 
ol the Hindu comniimilj also allows w’idow' marriage^ while in others the 
Muhammadans have been much alTected by Hindu prejudices on the subject. 
It is how’cver an undoubted fact that Muliammadan widows do remarry more 
trecljt , they most Ijrequently become the w'lves ol widow'ers or ol well-to-do men 
w ho can aflord to take a second wile w'ho, though primarily a liousehold drudge, 
also often hears children to lier husband Ihi* marriage statistics show that ot 
every 1,000 Hindu women between the ages of 15 and 40, 137 are widow's 

* Tn Ahf^niu (dso an oicairiiiiutiou of tM district detailb siiowb that in the case of «tlio indigenous ]|xqpulAtioii 
the Muhammadans ore groumg more rapidly thiUi the Ihiulus In Bylhet for example their rate of increase is 
gieat^^r than that for the dHlritl at large, although there has been o\ieiuive immigration, chiefly of Hindus 

t Ihiigiil Ciimih UtjHJit foi lyOl paragraph 310, and Appendji. Jl, page x 
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compared with only 98 amongst the Muhammadans Moreover, in the case of 
tlie intrigues in which widows so often indulge the Hindu female who thus 
becomes endente to abortion, while the Musalmani welcomes the prospect 

of a child as a means of bringing pressure upon her [)aramour and inducing him 
to marry her Amongst other causes of the more rapid growth of the Muham- 
madans the most imjiortant is, perhaps, that alreiidy alluded to, vis., the greater 
care which they take of their offspring owing 1,o the absence of the various 
marriage difiSculties which so often embarrass the Hindu father of a large f.imtly 
Their dietary, moreover, is more nourishing and vaned and their phyfuqueis thus 
often better. In East Bengal, wlicie their greater prolificnoss is very* noticoAhle, 
they arc more enterprising and therefore betler-olT than their Hindu neighbours, 
and this is also the case in Bajputana, but in the Punjab, where their greater 
relative growth is equally marked,* the “Muhammadan is assuredly the jioorcst 
element m the population ” and laments over his shortcomings as a cultivator are 
a common-place of the local Settlement Beports In the Madras Census Report 
for 1891 Mr. Stuart mentioned the comparative seclusion in which Muhammadan 
women are kept as one of the reasons for their greater prolificness, but it will 
be shown elsewhere that the natural rate of increase' of the Animistic tribes, 
whose w'omen share all work with the men, is iirohably quite as great as 
that of the Muhammadans, and on the whole the main reason for the more 
rajiid growth of both communities as compared with their Hindu neighbours 
seems clearly to be that a lai gor proportion of women of child-bearing ago arc 
married 

675 The Christian community niimhcrs 2,923,241, of whom 2,664,313 arc ch 
natives and the remainder Europeans and Eurasians Of the Native Cliristians 
again about two-fifths arc Roman Catholics and onc-cighth Romo-Syrians , one- 
ninth belong to the Anglican Communion, onc-clevcnth are Jacohiti) Syrians, 
and one-twelit,h are Baptists , of the other sects the best repves(*nted are the 
Lutherans and allie-d denominations, who claim 6 per cent of the total, the 
Methodists with and the Presbyterians Math 1-| per cent t According to the 
returns the tw^o branches of the Syrian Church (Boman and .lacohite) between 
them account for more than one-fifth of the total number of Nativ^e Chnstians, , 
hut manv ol those -who own allegiance to the rojie have been classed merely as 
Roman Catholics, A\ithout further specification, and the actual number of 
Christians descended from the Syrian Church is thus far greater than that shown 
hy the figures The a(d,ual number of Christians in each I’rovmce and State, 
irr('spcctivc of race, is shoTvm in the map facing this page 

Nearly two-thirds of the total number are found in tlio Madras 
Presidency including Cochin, Travancorc anrl its other Native States In 
Cochin and Tmvancorc, where the Si rian Church has most of its adherents, 
nearly a quarter of the entire yiopulalion profess th(‘ Christian faith J Wore 
tlian four-fifths of the Christians in Madras proper are found m the eight 
southernmost districts, the scene of the labours of St Francis Xavier and of 
Schwartr , except m Tinncvolly where the Anglicans nearly equal them, tlu* 
great majority are shown as Roman Catholics, but of these many arc Romo- 
Syrians, who have here been merged in the general return of Romgn Catholics 
Excluding these districts and the City of Madras, Cliristians arc found in large 
numbers only in three districts in the Telugu country, vte , Kistna, where 
tlioy consist mainly of Baptists and laitherans, Nellore, where they are almost 
wholly Baptists, and Kurnool where the Baptists predominate hut there is also a 
respectable minority of Anglicans In these districts the results aic due almost 
entirely to the missionary enterprise of the last 30 years 

676 Although it coutams little more than one-seventh of the number enu- 
merated in Madras, including Cochin and 'J’ravancore, Bengal, uitli 278,000 
Christians, of whom 228,000 are natives, occupies the second place Of the 
natives, about half are found in one district, Ranchi, ndierc missions of the 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic and Anglican sects are busily engaged amongst the 
aboriginal tribes ; the Lutherans who have he<iu at w'ork there since 1 846 are 
the most successful and claim about half the total number of comverts, the 

* It IB {greater even than tlio returns irould iiidirate as Chulirus Kicmio have boon less fieely ilassed a-. 
MuhammadunB than waB the case in 1891, 

t llio Anglican Communion mcludes 92,iii44 “ ProleBtante* whoso oxmt denomination was not ahcertainod 
Of t h 080 6^,810 were lotumed in Travamore, whore tlio m*i 3 orii\ aero proha]>K nierahorn of the London 
Mission For further details on this point the Title page of TabU> XVTT should ho rofeired to 

X In tho Minaolnl Talak of Travanoiie the yuop^rtion of Christians riftos to 65 per cent 
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rcmaindev bomg divided between the Homan and Anglican commiinitios in the 
ratio of t to 1 TJiere is also a fair sprinkling of converts in several other 
districts of Choia Kagpur, and in a few districts of Central and East Bengal, 
where the Church Missionary Society and the Bajitists are respectively tlie main 
proselytising agencies In Ilonibay tJiere are 220,000 Christians, of whom 
IRl ,000 are natives , m tlio case of the latter, sect was returned only for 

151.000 and of these iivp-sei onths were Boman Catholics 'I'lie largest number 
ol Christians is found in Bombay City, Thana, Kaira, and Ahmednagar The 
most im])ortant missions arc those of the Boman Catholics in Thana and Kanara, 
of the Salvalion Army in Kaira, and of the Church of Kngland and Congrega- 
tionalists in Ahmednagar Ilurma contains IIT.OOO Christians, of whom 

120.000 are natives Moic than lialf of those who returned their sect arc Baptists, 
and Mr IjOwis thinks that most of the 18,000 whoso sect was not specificA also 
belonged to this denomination Its adherents are found chiefly in the districts 
ol tlie Irrawaddy Delta I'he only other sects with a fair number of followers 
arc the Boman Cnthohc (37,000) and English Church (22,000) lioth of which 
arc most numerously represented in I’oungoo 

I'lien' are 103,000 Cltristians in the United Provinces, of whom 00,000 
are natives Excluding 5,000 ivlio did not further jiarticiilarize tlicir belief, 
the most important items arc 62,000 Methodists, 28,000 members of the English 
Church and 11,000 Boman Catholics They are found chiefly in the north- 
western districts, from Bareilly and Etah to Meerut on the Punjab border 
Ol the '/2,000 Christians in the Piinjah, only 30,000 arc natives ol the country , 
these are lound cinefly in Sialkot, the Chonah Colony, Giirdaspnr, Lahore, 
Giijranwaki and Delhi Only 23,000 specifi(*d their sect and of those five- 
eigliths liolonged to the Anglican Communion * Tlie only other tracts which 
contribute in any marked degree to the total Christian pojmlation aic Mysore 
and Assam, with 50 and 80 thousand respectively, of whom 40 and 34 thousand 
are natives , in Mysore these arc mainly Boman Catholics, nliile in Assam nearly 
half have been classed as Preslntenans and between a thinl and quarter as 
Bajitists The chief mission m the latter province is that of the Welsh Calvinistic 
IStcthodists in the Khasi Hills, who account for almost all the Presliytcrians ’* 

677. As is only to ho expected in the case of a religion ivith a strong piosely- 
ti'/ing agenev, the growth of Chiistinnity is far more rapid than that of tlie 
general population, and its ndherents have risen in number from 1,506,098 in 

1872 to 2, 928, 241 at the piesont census, or from 
1 ,246,288 to 2,66 1,313 if Native Christians only are 
taken into account The degree of success attending 
missionary effort at the present day is even greater 
than would appear from the rate of increase dis- 
closed by these figures The proportionate growth 
is retarded by the inclusion of two communities 
Avhoso mimbers arc not influenced by the modern 
propaganda, v^z., the Europeans and Eurasians, 
who form 6 per cent of the total, and the Syrian Church, the true strength 
of which, as . already explained, far exceeds the 24 per cent, actually 
shown in the letnrns In 1891 the whole of the BrOinan branch of the Syrian 
Church was merged in the general return of Roman Catholics ; in comparison 
with that census the two bodies, taken together, show a gain of 1 6 9 per cent 
against 26 4 in the ease of the English Church, 16 3 for the Baptists, 
137'7 for the Ijiithcrans, and 1H9 4 for the IVfethodists The Salvation Army, 
whose liead quarters is at K ura in Bombay has a muster of nearly 19,000 against 
only 1,300 ten years ago 

678 In Bengal the number of Native Christians has risen from 86,000 in 
1881 and 154,000 in 1891 to 228,0( 9 at the pw*sent census, |)eing an increase 
of 48 per cent, during the last decade jind of Ifil por cent in the course of twenty 
years. As compared with 1891 the greatest increase has occurred amongst the 
aboriginal Mundas and Oraons of Ranchi, where the Lutheran mission- 
aries, who sympathize with tliem in tlicir disputes with their landlords, and who 
maintain oxcidlent schools, have raised the number of their converts from 23 to 
69 thousand. Tlic number of native Roiiian Catholics has risen from 78 to 90 
thousand, that of ni( mhers of the Anglican Communion from 29,191 to 35,599 
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and of Baptists from 12,950 to 20,307 The two former arc spread widely over 
the province hut hotli arc numerically strongest in Ranchi The following 
observations on the subject of the classes whence converts are chiotly derived 
and the results of missionary effort are cxti’actcd from the Ri'ngal Report . — 

“ Tho most lecojjfcivc of Chnstunity .iie tlios^ wlio sue outside tho Hindu system, 

or whom Hmcluism ri'ft’aids :vs deoradi'd, aiul it is for tins reason that tho missions in the Chota, 
Naixpui plali'au have feo muoh grcatei ap])arent sucocss than thosi in tho plains, wluleofthu 
l.ittci, the most flourihhing are those whose woik lies amon-jrs< depressed eommiimtics such as 
tin* Namasudias of B.u and Faiidpiii Ainonjjst tlio higliei Hindu lastoh, •fcheio 

an* soiious ohstaeles in the way of *on\oi*sion, of whieh family mfluenco and tho oastA* 
sysl.em are tho great(*st By iM.<*o]>tmg Christianity a man .it onee cuts himself off fiom all his 
old .issociatioiis and is n'g.irdod, oven hy his own family, as an ouUaste. Moreovei, tho 
juosjK’ii ol such an oocni i*en( e is viewotl with the greatest dioad, and when any one is susjH*ftod 
of an mtontion to hoconio a Chiistuui, the gieatost \)ossil)le piossuie is jait on him hy all hi^ 
it lalioiis and fi 1 i*nds, m order 1 a> make him < hango his mind The indueemonts to conversion 
111 such a tasc must lx* oxoojitionally strong, and the CatAichiimon’s diaractoi nuist be ono of 
unusual indopoiidcut o, before ho will take the (iiial step and allow himself to he baptised 

“ The iiifluoiioe of Cbiieti.m toaoliiiig is no doubt far-reatbing, and there .are m,uiy whose acts 
and ojiinions li i\e been gieatly modified tlioreby, but amongst tht highei oastos the numbei 
who at the jnosi lit time .ire luovotl to m.tko .i public profesMon of their f.iith in Chi ist is very 
small At ono 1 ;imo there soemed a prosjx'ct. of numoious ctnivoits heiiig gamed from the 
I auks of the odue,alAjd TInidiis, hut the otfoits of Koshah Ch.iTidi.i Son and othoi elotpieiit 
Bi.ihino jiieaohors tuinod then thoughts and aspiiatioiis into aiiothoi chamiol " 

One of the oldest missionarii's in Chota Nagpui* tells me that the movement 
.'imoimst the aboriginal trilies of that tract towards Christianity is, “purely 
social” They look to thci missionaries for help in their disimtes with their 
landlords, and they sec in Christianity a means ol escape from the payment of 
fiiu's inipos<*d on witches and on those who are supposed to have neglected the 
demons, and from tho persecution to which tlioy would he subjected if unwilling 
to meet the demands of tlie himts and thou* earthly servants 

679 In Madras, including Cochin .and Travancore, the Native MaJiis 
C hristians of various denominations now aggn*gate 1,890,677 compared with 
l,r)38.S27 in 1801, 1,196, 25t in 1881 and 1.108,766 in 1871 Omitting Cochin 
and Travancore ilifv iirosont numhor is 998,623, an increase of 19 per cent 
during the 1 ist d(K*adc and of 09 per cent since 1871. As already noted • 
lioAVOA’er, tho ])roportionate groAvth m this Presidoney is obscured hy the inclu- 
sion of Iho Syrian Christians Avho, though they have preserved their religion ‘ 
tree Irom serious coutaniination for many centuries, are not at the present 
day an active iirosolytisnng body, and the only way to compare the results with 
Ihose achieved elsewhere is by means of the absolute numerical incre- 
nioni , excluding Cochin and TraAmneoro this amounts to 160,338 (Native 
Christians only) for tho decade just past .and to 196,996 iii the course 
ot the List 30 yo.ars, against only 170,935 in tin* same* period in Bengal , Most 
ol the Madivas Christians are in the south, hut the most rapid progress at the 
jiresont clav is being made in five districts in the south-east of the Telugu 
coiinti'y, whore 226,000 persons noAv profess this religion against only 78,000 
tAvi'nty veal’s ago 'J'hc foundations of missionary enterprise in this ]iart of 
the Presidency were laid at the time of the famine of 1877-78 Avhen large num- 
bers of converts Avero ni.ide, <*8])ecin]ly in Kurnool by the American Bajitisls 
Avho have l)e<*n working tlierc since ls4o Mr Francis says that the converts 
to Cluastianity — 

‘'are nviuitcd almost cntiioly f I om the cla&Bes of Hindua whieh aie lowest in the soci.al 
scale Tliese ]x*oplo have little to lose hy foisaking the creed of their forefatbers As long a- 
they lomaiii Hiiiduf. they are daily and houily made to feel that they aie of eommouei 
th.in their neighhourt- Any attempts which they may make to educate themselves or then 
children aie at tivc'ly diseouiagod by the elaeacb above them easte lestrictioiis jii event tliciii 
1 rom quitt.ing the toilsome, uncertain and undignified means of suh‘.i^,tenc o t<> winch < ustoni 
has condemned them, and taknig to a hamliciatt oi a tiadc they aie simbhed and iepies‘’ed 
on all public occasions aie lefuMt'd admission even to the touiplos ol tlieir gods .nul can 
hope for no moie helpful partuei of thou joys and sonowa tlian the unkempt and unhandy 
maiden of the jiaraehfiri with h'*i voiy immitive notions ol eomfoil and t le.vnliiiesh 

“ But onc*o a youth from among these people beeoinesa Chnstnui Ins whole honzon changes. 

Hi* is as caiefully edueatod as if he was a Brahman , he is put in llio w.iy ol learning a tiadi* 

Ol obt.umug an .ippoiiitment as a cleik , heis trt'ated with kindness and oven iainilianty by 
imsfriouanes who belong to the iuhni> race , takes au equal jiait with bis elders and betters in 
the sei vices of the eliuroh , and 1 1 due time ran choo.,e fiom umoui* tho ueat-hauded giils ol 
the Mission a wife skilled in doinestu matters and even endowed with some little learning 
>,'ov\ a diys .utive i»ei‘.eeutioii ol couveils to (^lui‘'ti.iini'> is nire, so those v\ho hearken to its 

^ t 2 
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Iwhinff have no martyr’s crown to wear, and sheltered, as they often are, in a componn'd round 
the missionary's bimgralow, it matters little to its adherents if then neighbours look askance n]ion 
them. The remarkable growth in the numbers of the Native Christians thus largely proceeds 
from the natural and laudable discontent with their lot which possesses the lower classes of the 
Hindus, and so well do the converts, as a class, use their opportunities that the community is 
earning for itself a constantly impr^ing position in the public estimation. 

But there is, in every district, a limit to the numbers to whom the advantages of espousing 
Christianity appeal, and as district after district becomes supplied with Missions and those 
who come witliin this hmit are gradually absorbed, the rate of inorease among the community 
will 'slowly decline It has fallen in almost every district during the last decade, and it is impro- 
bable that in the next it will keep at the level which it has hitherto on the whole mamtained.^’ 

680. A some'what different Aspect of tlie matter is presented by a Madras 
Missionary of forty years’ standing who has been good enough to fornix bis 
views as to the causes of the rapid progress made in recent years. According to 
him the chief “ human causes ” are : — 

(II Antecedent labour, or the cumulative result of the effcarts made in 
previous decades. 

( 2 ) Tnoreased efficiency in Missionary workers, both foreign and native, 

who are better qualified than at any previous time ; the former 
have studied not only the vemaoubrs but also Sanskrit literature, 
and are thus in closer touch with the spiritual perplexities of the 
Hindus. 

(3) The translation of the Bible into the Vernaculars and its extensive 
« distribution amongst all classes. 

(4) The improved status of the Native Christian community who, by 

their education, intelligence, and energy have won for themselves 
a miich higher position than they held formerly. 

(6) The spread of western education which has broken down old super- 
stitions and preiudices. 

(6) The help rendered to the needv in famine years which has made 

them feel that the Christians are their best friends, and that the 
religion which prompted this help must be the best. 

(7) 1'he impartiality and disinterestedness of the British Government, 

which has conferred so many blessings on the people and is known 
to he a Christian Government. 

681. There were only 13,264 Native Christians in the United Provinces in 
1 881, and there are now no less than 69,288. The number has risen by 200 per 
cent, during the past 10 years, the increase being greatest in the three western 
divisions of the province, Meerut, Agra and B-ohilkhand, where the American 
Methodists are directing their efforts mainly to the sw eepers and Chamdrs, and 
are, according to Mr. Bum, ** satisfied with a lower standard of appreciation 
of the tenets of Christianity than manv other Missions require from their 
converts.” Mr. Bum discusses the attitude of the various classes of the 
community towards Christianitv and the outlook for the future at some length, 
hut the following extracts from his remarks must suffice 

“ W ith the \ ory lowert classes neither philosophic doubts nor social disahilititis have much 
wt'ight, and the results of the Methodist Mission show that if a high standard is not insisted 
on converts are easy to obtain In the early days of Christian Missions it was almost a necessity 
that the Missions should provide the means of sabsistcnco for their converts, and the result of 
this IS still felt as a hindrance in mission work, and the charge is freely made that converts 
change then religion for material train. Such a ebarge cannot be maintamed now when 
nnmiiers have ii^reaacd so enormously, while the expenditure of this mission shows a lower 
rate pei head than that of any mission in these provinces It is, however, obvious that where 
eon vei Sion has been so easy rclapsss are likely to occur, and there is in fact a wide difFerciice 
liotween the statistics of this mission which show between 80,000 and 90,000 members, including 
probationers instead of 50,000 as recorded id the census. ^ 

“ Through the kindness of Dr T. J. Scott Princijial of the Baieilly Theological College, 
some statist ics of the progress of the Methodist Mission will be found at the end of this 
chapter. It will be seen from these that the number of converts w'as increasing so rapidly 
that instructions had to be issued to the native pastors to use moie discretion in baptising 
people, and the difference between the number of members at the close of any year and the 
sum of the baptisms in that year and the nnmbei of members at the close of the preceding year 
shows that a eonsiderahle number disappear or arc struck off ♦ * * 

From enquiries made it appears that the customs hardest to change amonest these low caste 
eonverte are their old ceremonies at birth, marriage, and death, the belief in spirits and the 
loathing at contact with sweepeis who still practise their old occupation. Prom one district 
it uas report, cd that, images and shrines of the Lalguru are still resorted to m secret. It would 
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therefore boein that those numerous conversionb bomewhat lescrnble tliosc of Iliiidiib in liasteru 
Bengal to Islam, with the exocption that greater caio ih taken to mstmet and h'ok after the 
spiritual welfare of the eoiiveits These resultb coubtitute a seiious problem for the futuie 

The point which Mr. Bum notices as to the stage at wliioh catechumens 
are admitted to baptism has an important bearin^on the statistics showing the 
rclatiye degree of success attained by various Missionary bodies and on the 
permanence and completeness of the ivork. In the district of Nadia in Bengal 
the evil efFeots of the wholesale admission to the Church of many imperfectly 
converted persons who came under the influence of the missionaries during the 
famine of 1838 continue to make themselves felt even at the present day. 

682. The quoia of Native Christians furnished by Bombay has risen from Bc>mWy ^nd 
129,814 in 1891 to 181,319 at the present census It includes 106,000 Homan " 
Catholics, many of whom are the descendants of the converts made by the Portu- 
guese several centuries ago, who at the present day are ignorant and unpro- 
gressivc. The remainder is made up of more recent converts to a variety oi 

sects, amongst which the Salvation Army and the Anglican Church take numeri- 
cal precedence. The greatest growth dining the decade has occurred in the 
Kaira district whu’h contains 26,000 Christians, compared with little moi*c than 

2.000 in 1891, and Ahmednagar, where the number has risen from 6 to 21 
thousand. In tho former district the Salvation Army has rallied more than 

11.000 soldiers to its banner, and in the latter the largest accessions are under 
the heads “ Anglican ” and ** Congregational ”. Thuse districts were heavily 
stricken in the famine of 1900, and Mr. Enthoven has shown by an ox&numation 
of the age statistics tliat, relatively speaking, there has been a far greater 
increase at the ages 6 to 15 than at other periods of life. He concludes 
that : — 

'' Tho secret of many of the convcrsioDH is to be songLt more m the relationb w Inch tho 
niisbionaiy bodies have been able to cbtablibh with the famine waafb lu their oiphaiiagcs than 
in any general movement m tlic adult membore of non-Chribtian communitieb towaidb accepting 
ibe revelation of the Gospel.'’ 

Tlio same explanation is given by Mr. J. A. Dalai of the increase from 386 
to 7.643 Christians in the Baroda Stat^i which adjoins the Kaira district and ^ 
which suttcred equally in the famine year 

683. The rate of growth of the Native Christians of tho Punjab and North- Punjab 
West Erontier Province during the decade approaches 100 per cent, and their 
number now stands at 38,613, compared with only 3,912 in 1881. The formation 

of the Chendb Colony, which contains ncaily t),000 Christians, most of whom arc 
doubtless immigranis from other districts, makes it difficult to trace tbe localities 
wlioro the greatest progress has been made, and tbe incompleteness of the sect re- 
turn of the present census prevents effeotivo comparison in this ri^pect also ivith 
the corresponding figures for 1891. Two-fifths of tbe Native ('hristians failed to 
specify their sect and 9,643 contented themselves with the vague statement 
that they were ‘ Protestant'*.” The addition of the latter to the head “Anglican 
Communion ” has caused a lai^o apparent increase in tho strength of this sect, 
and the same circumstance I’ouplod w'lth the relegation of such a large number 
to the category of the “ unspecified ” has brought about an apparent decline of 
nearly 65 per cent in the ranks of the Presbyterians. 

More than one-fifth of the Punjab Native Christians have been returned 
as of Ghuhra origin, but tbe statistics showing the former castes of converts are 
moomplete and the real number is much greater The two districts of Sialkot 
and tbe Chendb Colony contain about half thetotalnumber of Native Cliristiaus , 
the Cambridge Mission at Delhi addresses itself mainly to the educated classes 
of Muhammadans and so do some other missionaries of tho Cliuioli of EugJaod 
at Lahore and Peshawar There are at present very few Koman Catholic 
converts in this Province 

684. In Burma the total number of converts to Christianity has lisim from other I’lo 
71,366 in 1881 to 129,191 at the present census. Tho increase m the last 
decade stands at 27 per cent, compared with 42 per cent, in the previous 

one. In the Central Provinces the propoi-tional gain since 189] is fai greater, 
being nearly 200 per cent , but the absolute increment is coniparativolyi. small, 
and the total number even now is only 18,000, of whom nearly a quarter arc 
Roman Catholios. A gain of 127 per cent, has been obtained dnnng the decade 
in Assam where there are now' 38,696 Native Christians. The Welsh Galvinistic 
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IVIotliodists in the K.ha8i TIills liavo increaswl from 7 to 17 iliousaiid, an<l the 
Uapl-ists, chiefly in the Garo Hills, Goalpara, Kamvup and Sibsacjar, now number 
10 against less than 4 thousand in 1891. In liajputana and Central India, a large 
proportional but small numerical increase is attributed largely to conver- 
sions during the famine years The increase of 82*2 ])or cent in the mimlior of 
Christians m Travancoro is said by the local Census Supcjrintondcnt, to be due 
partly to under-statement in 1801, but it is also in part the result of recent 
missionary effort, especially by the agents of the London, and the Church, 
Missionary Societies. The increase of 13 per cent, in Cochin a])proxmiates 
more nearly to that, of the population at large and calls for no special remarks 
085 Influential and wealthy as they are, the Pai-sis are still a very small 
community and their total strength is only 94,000, ol whom all but 7,000 arc in 
IJoTiibay, includmg Baroda which is an enclave of that Presidency. . The remain- 
der are bcattercd all over India, but arc most numcious in Hyderabad, the Central 
India Agencj and the Central Provinces. Between 1881 and 1891 they 
increased by only 5*3 per cent, and the rati*, for the lust decade is still smaller, 
vis., 4*7 per cent. In connection with the latter figure, however, it mubthe re- 
membered that in Bombay and Barixla the general pojiulation sliows a decline 
of 5 and 19 per cent i espectively Mr Enthovon writes — 

“The Paieib, who nuniboi slightly ovci 78,000, show an im lease of 3 pci cent on the 
figuics foi 1 891 In that year, the Provini'ial Snpciintcntlont thought that the i.itc c.f mciease in 
thepnvionstin years, riz , 3 jter cent, indicated over-ennmoiation in 1881, and wat. abnormally 
low Tbo»expeiieneo of the last ten years does not, howevei, Itnd snpjioit to his conelubion 
Presumably a disinclination to lontract impiovidcut mani.igoB, and the late .ige at aaIuoIi 
marridges are oidinanly made, aio lu jiait the cause of the veiy low late of luiiease in .i eoni- 
muniiy which would oidinaaly lie expected to show more lapid numeiicil piogrosb owing to the 
well-known allluencc of many of its members. 

“ In Bombay many of the Parsis rctuinod their sect as eiiher Kadiiu or Shonsai The 
latter adheie to the cubtomaiy era, Avhereas the formei ret<un the old Petbian eia 'I’ho dislmi- 
tion, howcvei, is not of gieat impoitaucc, and the tigures aie not Buflieicntly eompiehensive lo he 
worth publishing ** 

086. Ilavinsr examined the distribution of all other loligions it is lu'cdless to 
dwell at any length on the groat Hindu residuum, llinduibin with its 207 million 
votaries is religion of India It is pvoft'ssed in one or other of its multifarious 
forms by 7 pi'rsons out of 10, and it jirodominatos evcj’y where except in the 
more inaeoessihle tracts in the heart, and on the outskirts, of India whoie it 
has hitherto failed to subjugate the earlier laiths of the rude aborigines, or the 
nval doctrines based, nominally at least, on the teaching of Sakya Mum, and in 
certain other tracts where it has boon foroi d to >ield to the attacks ol Muliani- 
madanisni and Christianity. The follower of tho Prophet are most numerous 
in the north-wcbt— in Kashmir, Sind, iho North»We^t iVontier Province and the 
Punjab, which wore overrun by successive hordes of invading Alghansand 

Moghalb, and in East 
Bt‘ngal, whore the 
Aighans cairied on a 
succossl u I projiagan- 
da amongst races who 
had never hocn iliii' 
dus. Tho Chiibtian 
missions date from 
moio recent iini(*s 
and although, as wo 
have seen, they are 
meeting vith marked 
suooebs in certain 
diroctions, the only 
tracts whore tho Cliris- 
tians arc sufficiently 
numerous to apiire- 
ciably all cot tho pio- 
portioiis are two small 
Shit.es on the west 
coast where t,hey have 
been established since 
xery early times The 
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general results can best be seen by an examination of lli (3 map printed on the 
I)rcvious page in the margin. 

087. TJie number of Hindus is less by about' half a million tlian it was in VamOon 
1891, and the proportion per rriillo of the total pojiulation is now only 704 
rigainst 723 at the previous census. The deerfaso, both absolutely and numerically, 

IS duo in part to the circumstance that, generally spt'aking, the tracts whore 
Hindus are relatively most numerous were smitten hardest by the famine, while 
those where they are in a minority escaped its ravages, but this is not the only 
cause of the decline It has been shown in dealing with the Muhammadans that 
tlu' growth of the Hindu community is t heeked by their marriage customs, ('spe- 
cially by the prohibition, amongst a hirge section of the community, of widow 
marriage, and by the encouragement of the marri^e of cluldren Hinduism is 
also losing ground by conversions to Islam and ‘Christianity, especially to the 
Latter religion, which has added to its ranks moic than 600,000 persons in the 
course ot the last ten years. On the other hand, it is gainmg slightly by 
accessions from amongst the Animistic tribes, and where the number of these 
tribes 18 considerable, the gains from this sonree tend to reduce, even where they 
do not wholly obliterate, the losses in other directions. 'But as we have already 
seen, the border line between Hinduisan and Animism is vague, and has never 
yet heen drawn with siiliicieni uniformity to enable an citcctive estimate to he 
framed of the rate at « Inch the former religion is encroaching on the more 
primitive faitlis grouped together as iimmistio 

688 There aic 02,419 Ai’yas of whom 71 per cent arc in the Unitiki Piovin- ai n it. 
ces, clnelly in the western districts, and 27 per cent, in the Punjab The number 
in 1 891 was only 39,952, so that the decade has witnessed an increase of 131 
per cent. The gain in the Punjab is only 56 per coat , but in the United I'm- 
vmces the '■oct has nearly trebled the number of its ailhcrents It is recruited 
almost wholly from the educated classes and the higher castes greatly pic- 
ponderate amongst its members In the United I’rovmccs nearly four-fifths oi 
them belong to the castes that lank as twuce-born (including the Kayastlis) and 
in the Punjab also the proiiortion is very higli. In the latter piovmec nearly 
two-lifths are Khatris. 

()89. The progress of the Brahmo Samaj is far less rapid, and <it the present* Biahmos 
census it claims only 4,060 members compared with 3,051 leu years earlier. M ore 
than tlirec-tjuarters of the total number were enumerated in Bengal The appar- 
ently slow growth seems attributable partly to the circumstance that many wlio 
are really Brahmos, otlicr than those of the Sadliaran Brahmo Samaj sect, preler 
to describe themselves as Hindus, and partly to the gi eater latitude ot thought and 
action allowed by modcini Hinduism, especially in the case ot persons living m 
Uahmtta and other large towns There are many Bengali gentlemen who, ivliilc 
observing caste rules strictly m their own homes, do not hesitate to ignore them 
when living elsewhcie, and this neglect, even if known, is tacitly allowed, so 
long as it is not paradcii too publicly • So far as outwai’d apiicarances go, the 
present, day tendency amongst the educated classes of Bengal, to whom alone t,lie 
s(X3t under discussion is likely to appeal, is towaials agnosticism or iiidillcifutism 
in mattcirs of religion and Braluuoism has no spccuil attractions for them when 
orthodox Hinduism allows them all the latitude they need 

690 The number of Europeans is 169,677 comj'ared with 168,158 in 1891, I’lm.iw 
but that of Eurasians has advanccjd trom 80,041 to 87,030, or to 89,261 it tliel!,'*'^ 
Fermgis of East Bengal are included. The growth is greatest m Bengal (7,952), 
where it is due mainly to greater success in distinguishing between pure Euro- 
jicaus and persons of mixed descent iJi Calcutta and to the inclusion under thi.s 
head of the Ecnngis of East Bengal, and m three fsativc States of Soiillieiii 
India— Cochin, Mysoi c and Travancoro (3,971) Bombay, on tlic other hand, sliows 
a decline of 1,920 and the Punjab of 667. It would he unwise to lay much 
stress on th(}se variations, as the figures are not very rcliabh'; Eurasians aie 
prone to describe themselves as Eurox>cans, and it seems (jcrtam tliat, while they 
arc probably increasing steadily in number, a considerable part of the gam 
recorded at the present census is artificial and is due to a giqatci dcgicc ol 
success in counteracting this source of error The s(‘cmirig wan t oi progress in the 
ease of Europeans is due pjirtly to Uie changes ol el.issilieation just .liludcd to and 

• Oni of IhtfcC gontlonifn once irmarkod lo inc “ Hmduisni will not lojiii, int, mi long us I do not i(nst il ” 

Tills geiilloman is iittoptod by )iib caste fellowH .m n good Hindu but, on u luilwaj jourmy witb mo, ho li.id no 
stiuplcs ttboiit sharing my liam and teel samlwiihos 
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jjartly to the temporary absence in South Africa of a portion of the Euroxxian gar- 
rison ■svhich, as explained in Chapter II, was less by about 7,000 at the time of the 
pi osont census than it was in I8t41 As the figures now stand, Europeans arc most 

numerous in Bombay, the Puujal), including the North-West Frontier Province, 
the TTnited Provinces and Bengal where their number ranges between 27 and 
tliousond, and then in Madias and Burma where there are 14 and 10 
thousand respectively. The distribution depends to a great extent on the loca- 
tion , of British troops, who account for 36 per cent, of the total European 
])opulatiun,* and are most numerous in Northern India and least so in Bengal, 
JVfadras fuid Assam Excluding those in Military employ, Europeans are found 
mainly in large cities Of the total number in Bengal three-lifths wore 
enumerated in Calcutta and its environs and nearly two-fifths of those in the 
VV^estem Presidency and Burtna were found in Bombay city and B^^ngoon. 

Eurasians bulk most largely in the population of ll^dras (26,209) and 
Bengal (20,b93) ; Burma comes third with 8,449 and Bombay fourth with 
6,889, and then Mysore and the United Provinces with between 6 and 6 
thousand each. The most noticeable feature of these figures is the smallness 
of the Eurasian population in Bombay and the relatively high figure for Burma, 
wlncli is a comparatively new possession, and has, until recent years, contained 
a vci y small number of Europeans. 

More than one- third of the persons returned as Europeans wore bom in 
India ; the proportion falls to less than a quarter if we exclude children under 
] r», all of ♦wliom may bo assumed to have been bom in this country, but it again 
risi's to tw'o-liftlis if wo exclude the army, which may be taken to be irholly 
English-born. In view of the micertainty as to the extent to which Eurasians 
are mcluded in the figures very little value can be attached to these proportions 
liy nationality ten Europeans in every eleven are British subjects , most of 
tliusc owning allegiance to other fiags arc either missionaries or members of 
loreign trading firms. 

Amongst Europeans females are in marked defect and there are only 384 of 
lliis sex to every 1 ,000 males. Up to the age of 16, i e , amongst those bom in 
the oounliy, there is very little difference in the proportions, but at the age 
•period ‘ 16 — 30,’ which includes the bulk of the British troops, males out- 
number the opposite sex in the ratio of 4^ to 1 and at ‘ 30 — 6') ’ they are 2J times 
us numoimis ; at the higher ages, the excess is again loss marked and amounts 

only to 60 per cent Of the males of British nationahty no less than 83 per 

cent are between 1 6 and 60 years of age, and less tlian 6 per cent are over 

60, compared w ith 3 1 cent, in the population of India at largo The 

diffcience is of couree due to the circumstance that very few Europeans make 
iheir permanent homo in India. 

001 . Uistrihuted by sect two-thirds of the Europeans are shown as members 
ol the Anglican Communion, and one-fifth are Boman Catholics, while only one- 
seventeentb are returned as Presbyterians. 'I he high proportion of lloman 
Catholics is perhaps due in jiart to the inclusion of a certain number of 
Eurasians and that ot tho Anglican Communion to the tendency of persons 
brought up ill other denominations to thus return themselves, when personally 
lukewarm— a tendency which is especially strong in India, where the English 
Clmrcli is often tlic only place of •worslup available ; the number is also aug- 
mented, as explained on the title of Table XVII, by tho classification 
under this head ot persons who described themselves merely as “ Protestants 
of the total nutnber of persons entered under the head of “ Anglican Commu- 
nion ” more than one-fifth belonged to this category, but details by race are not 
available. ’The same causes which have thus swelled the ranks of the Angli- 
can Church have depleted!* those of the Presbyterians who must in reality bo 
much more numerous than the census returns would indicate. 

Of the Eurasians half are lloman Catholics and two-fifths are Anglicans ; 
ot the remainder tho majority are either Methodists, Presbyterians or Baptists. 


Si 1 ts ol 
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* Till') II. ( sikihi'vc of women and (hildron, offiren oi, tliu Staff, etc , and aleo of officers of the Indian Army 
anil then tiumliob ' Tliteo may bo estiniaied roughly at from 15 to 16 thouuaud more. 
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Proportion per 10,000 of the 


populatiou 


populatioii 


popniaiiou 


population 


population 


1001 

1801. 

1891 

1001 

1801 

1681 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1901 

1 

1891 

1881 

lOul 

1881 

18S1 

11 

12 

IS 

« 

14. 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

22 

2J 

il 

26 


848* 

1311 

J3,133 

1,906 

1,974 

99 

79 

73 

393 

.333 

3r,9 

8 

6 

0 

400 

810 

160 

2,890 

2,216 

2,8S6 

81 

07 

58 

278 

280 

232 

0 

4 

7 


••• 

• • 

1,610 

1,369 

1,836 

78 

49 

48 

.. 

•• 

. 

4 

6 

3 

14 

14 

14 

2,S81 

2,710 

2,698 

. 69 

31 

14 

1,744 

1,770 

1,00C 

1 



■1 

26 

22 

2,248 

3,170 

3,122 

36 

26 

18 

354 

368 

296 

1 

2 

6 

56 

50 

4H 

5,119 

5,075 

4,976 

25 

21 

20 

101 

88 

86 

? 

4 

2 




1,470 

1,4V 

1,4.32 

• •• 


• • 

271 

318 

273 

9 

7 

6 




177 

m 

175 



• tt 

$34 

271 

707 

n 

10 

r> 



•• 

492 

480 

481 

247 

104 

82 

2,523 

2,681 

1,520 

{ 

1 

48 

«• 

• •• 

••• 

770 

717 

702 

9» 

5 

5 

472 

473 

139 

2 

1 

1 

■ • 


. 

2,026 

1,872 

1,836 

112 

86 

84 

38 

113 

342 

49 

45 

49 


• ••• 


7,619 

7,714 

7,818 


•• 

••• 


271 

156 

4t 

% 

36 




1,0H9 

‘ 1,001 

l,0dS 


•• 


215 

H , 

800 

l^i 

71 

TO 


• 0* 


782 

758 

750 

w 

114 

115 

9 

8H 

222 


V) 

on 

8,633 


8,702 

609 

452 

432 

237 

240 

225 

281 

320 

384 

1 

1 

1 

•• 



299 

276 

280 

23 

12 

12 

1,362 

1,477 

1,659 

1 

1 





756 

738 

703 

204 

196 

177 

183 



2 

2 

1 

. 

. 


642 

630 

620 

269 

244 

228 

166 

131 

99e 


4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5,693 

5.675 

5,583 

32 

26 

18 



p 



1 

• 



1,412 

1,853 

1,343 

i 

22 

13 

11 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 



6 

6 

• 

1,44S 

l,t08 

000 

^ 172 

125 

188 

I 

348 j 

m; 

\ 

380 

1 

1 » 

1 

5 

35 

•• 

•• 

••• 

. 845 

781 

801 

40 

3 

3 

903 ' 

1 

124 

1 

i 1 

1 465 

[ 

1 4:1 

1 

31 

37 

• •0 



1,817 

1,060 

1,085 

16 

10 

10 

36 

122 

532 

5 

4 

6 

••• 

• • 

.. 

613 

651. 

551 

9 

6 

8 

1,1C0 

1867 

962 

1 

1 

1 

1 

••• 

•• 

. . 

60 

55 

68 

4 

2 

.. 

*2,049 

2,263 

1,289 

1 

• •• 

••• 



•• 

671 

648 

655 

2,441 

2,405 

2,272 

48 

' • 


' 14 

15 

21 

• 


. 

1,037 

987 

940 

21 

18 

14 

69 

. 25 

1 

1 

' 1 

1 1 

1 

181 

117 

••• 

7,416 

7,051 

••1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



65 





628 

612 

479 

90 

77 

70 

156 

f 

1 


1 

• 


6 

1 

• • 

3,068 

8,006 

2,945 

2 

1 

1 


I 

1 


• •• 

• 

• 

• •• 

, 


951 

826 

839 

8 

2 

1 

871 

342 

162 

1 

! ”■ 


21 

1 



646 

681 

612 

2,302 

2,060 

2,076 

95 

• •• 

• 

1 

1 

•M 


1 


8,026 

3,061 

1 3,286 

i 

6 

1 

••t 

... 



i " 

1 


•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution of Christians by Locality. 


NvMDitB or CnmiSTUva iir 


1891-1901. 1881-1891, ^ 1881-1901 


i^vniA. 


9 , 033,341 1 3 , 384,380 1 , 803,634 + 688,861 I + 431,746 1 + 1 , 060,607 


ProvliiccN, 


1 , 035,403 1 , 516,356 1 , 175,738 + 410,137 1 +* 840,618 | + 750.755 


Ajmoi-Meiwaia • 


2,226 +1.029 


Andnmans and Nioobare 


7.093 +19,125 


Baluchistan 


• • • • 


+ 1,018 


Bengal (with Sfatos) 


278,366 I 192,484 I 128.135 + 85,882 | +61,349 


+ 160.231 


Bcrai . • • 


1,335 +1,016 


Bombay (witn States) 


220,087 


170,009 


145.154 + 50.078 | +24.855 


Baima* 


133,619 


111,982 


84,219 +21,687 


+ 19,400 


Ccniial Provinces (including States) 


11.973f +12,288 


Madras (iiiiliKliug States) . ^ 


1,038 854 


879,437 711,080 +169.417 I +168.367 


+ 327.774 


North-West Fi on tier Province and Punjab | 
(imludiug Slates) • . . • i 


53.909 I 83,699 


+17,965 


+ 38,165 


United Provinces (including States) 


102,956 


68,518 


+44.487 I +10.846 


Stales and AkcucIcis. 


987.748 


^768,024 


686,896 4- 219,724 I 4-81,128 


4- 800,862 


Bnruda State 


Oeiitral India Agent j 


Cothm State 


Hyderabad State 


Kashmir State • 


Mysore State 


KajputaDa Ageniy 


Travancore State . 


198,289 


22^996 


50,059 


697.387 


771 +7,045 


7/)66 +2,115 


17'^.831 j 136.301 +24,408 


18,614 +2,567 


218 <Not enumerated. +204 


29^9 +11.924 


526,911 498,542 +170,476 


+20,810 


+198.845 


* Refers to Lower Borms only. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Distribution of Christians by Race and Denomination. 


Denomlnatioti 

RuioriAn avs 
Alliid Racks 

CVBASUVS 

Natxvis 

Total 

Variation 

For cent 

1 

Males 

ifemalsB 

Halos 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

1 

iwoi. ^ 

t 

IBDl 

* 1 



s 

8 

4. 

5. 

S. 

7 

8 

e 

1^ 

INDIA. 



133,696 

47,081 

44,941 

44,610 

1,344,160 

1,330,153 

3,033,341 

3,384,380 

+37*96 

AbyiamiMi • • 

• % • 


<«• 

1 


•• 

a 

6 

u 

41 

—78 *‘5 

Anglican Communion • 

• • 

• 

81AB8 

dO.lHl 

18,049 

17,732 

164.641i 

161,373 

463,462 

358,728 

4 264 

Aimeninn , , , 

• 


600 

885 

80 

22 

8 

8 

1,063 

817 

+2888 

Baptiat • • 

• • 


1.198 

910 

998 

1,024 

110,180 

106,736 

221,040 

191,748 

+ 15 27 

Calvinist • • • 

• « 


64 

16 



18 

11 

98 

•ll 

4 79C 9 

CongrogHtionalist « 

. 


216 

2ca 

62 

78 

19,113 

18,200 

37,874 

7,914 

437857 

Greek . 



496 

90 

27 

4 

26 


656 

400 

46100 

Indefinite beliefn , 

• 4 

• 

126 

28 

11 

s 

9 

680 

654 

1,607 

208 

+62462 

Tiutheran and allied derminiUHtions 


968 

44i7 

152 

136 

77,111 

76,657 

16oM65 

j 1)9,387 

+ 137 74 

Methodist • • « • 

t 

• 

4,494 

1*604 

1,U60 

1,800 

36,769 

32,780 

76,907 

32,121 

+ ISO 43 

Minor denominalinnt 

• 

, • 

474 

190 

118 

102 

11.070 

10.745 

22,099 

.1,170 

+616 06 

Presbylenan , , 

e 


7,522 

2,171 

716 

724 

21,602 

21,107 

63,031 

46,^55 

+16 84 

Qiukrr 


. 

16 

15 

3 

1 

731 

644 

1,309 

112 

4 1,008 76 

Roman Cutliolic • « 

. 


28,686 

10,329 

28,166 

22,541 

660.168 

662,340 

1,202,169 

1,316,263 

+ 16 9* 

Salvationist 

• 

1 • 

64 

46 

6 

7 

9,766 

9,081 

18,060 

1,286 

+ 1,374 34 

Syrian ^Jacobite and others) 

• 

' * 

.2 

1 

t 

1 

126,608 

122,144 

248,741 

2iK),4b7 

+ 2409 

Syrian (Roman) . 

• 

1 

... 1 

8 

... 

.#. 

163, b07 

168,976 

322,686 

t 

... 


Denoininniiou not retui ned 

a 

• 

1,177 ' 

659 

569 

570 

53,183 

AS.^AJ 

104 786 

60,352 

+ 73 63 


* Caltalated on the liH)l Hguro tor Boraau ( athuUv.ii a id Uvino 8) rlatib uoiiibl lod 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Distrilmtioii per 1,000 {a) of each race of Christians by sei;t and (&) of each sect by i*acc« 







Racks DisTaientaD bk stcr | 

HaCTtf DrSTSIllUTHl) IIY BACK 


SaCT 





Euroiioan 


Native 

Total 

Europia i 

Luraxuin 

Nufivo 

Tutiil 

1 





2. 

3 

4 

B 

0 

7 

9 

D 

Abyabiiiiun • • 

• 

m 

9 

• 

. 

••• 


. . 

111 

«. 

889 

1,(H»0 

Anglican Communion 

• 

• 


• 

660 

401 


155 

240 

79 

675 

i.ooj 

Armenian • • 

t 

• 

• 

• 

6 

1 



936 

49 

15 

1,000 

Ba^Aiat . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

18 

23 

82 

76 

10 

9 

9NI 

1,000 

Calvanist • • 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

mmm 

.. 


.. 

704 


>90 

1,000 

Congrcgationalist 

• 

« 

m 

• 

2 

2 

U 

13 

11 

4 

985 1 

1,000 

Greek • . • 

• 

0 

m 


4 


... 

• • 

89J 

17 

(il 

1,000 

Indenuite beliefs 

• 

• 

m 

• 

1 

••• 

1 

1 

102 

13 

8S6 

1,000 

1 Luthem and allied dunominations 

t 

• 

8 

3 

58 

53 

9 

2 

989 

1,000 

Htitbodist 

• 

• 

• 

• 

85 

27 

. 26 

26 

78 

1 

891 

1,000 

Minor denoinmatiouB 

• 


t 

• 

4 

2 

8 

8 

29 

10 

961 

1,000 

Presbyterian • • 

• 

• 

• 

» 

67 

16 

16 

19 

160 

27 

793 

1,000 

Quaker • • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a a 

• 

. 

aas 

2J 

. d 

974 

i,m 

Roman Catholic * 

a 

. 

a 

. 

200 

61i 

421 

411 

28 

38 

934 

1,000 

Salvation iHi • 

. 

. 

s 

■ 

1 

aaa 

7 

7 

5 

1 

^ 994 

1 1,000 

1 Syiiau (Jacobite and others) 


• 


... 


93 

85 

sa 

at 

1,00U 

. 1,000 

1 Syrian (Rowan) • 


• 



. 


121 

110 

1 

1 

1,000 

1>«00 

1 Denomination not letuinvl 

• 

■ 


10 

13 

J8 

JO 

16 

11 

078 

1,000 




Total 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

58 

31 

an 

« 

1,000 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Statistics of JSuropeans and Snrasians. 





TABLE XI. 



TABLE XVII 



( 

Pbovivci, Btati on AofVcr 



SVMMUM Of fBBBOVS BOB* 
IV EoBon. Akbbioa 
an AomabiA 

Eroofiiv An Albup Ea€b 8 ur 1801. 

Total 

Eumeanand 
AlUadBaeea 
In 1891. 





itOl 

1891 

BittUh ! 
Butdeots 1 

Othtri. 

Total. 

2901. 

m 

1 



2 

8 

1 

4 

3 

6 

7 

9 

9. 

IKDIA. 



107,308 

110,000 

164,091 1 

14,060 

109,077 

106,108 

87,980 

80344 

Provinces. 



tf4,Bd6 

100,034 

141,880 

18,084 

164,004 

161^1 

72,879 

71,877 

Ajuior Memara 


• 

606 

480 


92 

1,009 

838 

841 

636 

Amlumans . . . • 


. 

195 

79 

269 

11 

260 

816 

71 

111 

AssAin . . • • 

• 


1,409 

' 899 

1,969 

131 

2,099 

1,707 

276 

388 

Baluchistan , • • 

• 


2,670 

2,281 . 

8.462 

26 

8,477 

•1 

124 

147 

Bciipil • • 

• 

• 

13,900 

11,781 

24,088 

8,461 

27,489 

28,488 

20,808 

15,162 

Bcrar • • • 

• 

• 

166 

133 

248 

88 

826 

884 

* 801 

318 

Bombay . » t . 


« 

19,178 

22,894 

27,054 ^ 

4,826 

81,879 

81,598 

6388 

8,809 

Buima 

• 

• 

6,688 

8,832 

8,606 

1,279 

9,886 

12,490 

8,449 

7,022 

CViilral riovincGB . , • 

» 

A 

8,729 

8,049 

4762 

168 

4,920 

4883 

2,304 

2,207 

Cooi^ • • • 

« 

• 

116 

126 

313 

16 

228 

269 

296 

212 

Ma<lrufl • • . • 

t 

• 

7,286 

6,761 

12,657 

1,466 

14022 

18,476 ’ 

26,209 

26,671 

runjab and North-Wost Frontier 

• 

• 

22,591 

2A814 

80,212 

* 

80,868 

81,026 

2,408 

3.166 

Unitoil ProviiiceB 

• 

. 

16,820 

18,666 

27,600 

837 

28,487 

28311 

4230 

7,044 

Suites and Agencies. 




10,045 

12,811 

1,00 S 

14,776 

17,095 

16,161 

8,167 

Baiuda Stale . • • 

f 

« 

36 

83 

80 

11, 

01 

163 

67 

108 

(jpiitial India Agency • • 

• 

• 

8,888 

8,250 

8,774 

68 

8327 

4186 

672 

373 

H ydoraljad State • • 

a 


6,848 

8,679 

8,147 

1200 

4847 

6368 

8302 

2,607 

Kubhiuir Stale • • » 

• 

« 

114 

71 

189 

^8 

197 

134 

28 

6 

(foe Inn Shite • . • . 

. 

• 

86 

28 

45 

10 

66 

83 

1,494 

270 

Tiiivaiitore State . . • 

# 

• 

300 

159 

504 

80 

684 

861 

1.409 

682 

Mysoio State • • • 

■ 

• 

2,848 

8,199 

4,187 

666 

4768 

6,288 

4721 

8,931 

llajputanu Agency • • • 

• 

• 

298 

281 

686 

1 

84 

969 

768 

608 

441 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


ISaropeaus and Enrasians distributed by aj^e. 



ArnieiuanB haTe boon Incladed In "European and Allied Baoes-H>tboTi ** 
Luragiaua-'eiviadc 2,931 Fenofie (1.113 sales and 1.100 females) in Bengal 
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APPENDIX. 


Religions ideas of some Animistic tribes in Bengal. 

Vbe religion of the is oompoonded of elements borrowed from orthodox Hindnism B&gdi. 

MDid survivals from the mingled Animism and Nature-worship whioh prevails among the 
aboijgimes of Western Bengal. Siva, Vishnu, Dharmar&j (Yama), Durg&, the Saktis, and the 
myriad names of the modem Hindu Pantheon, are worshippM in a more or less intelligent fashion* 
uudeV ibe guidance of the degraded (patit) B^hmans who look after the spiritual welfare of 
the lower castes. Alongside of these greater gods we find the Santali goddess Gosain Er& and 
Baitpahtry the great mountain ** god (Marang Bum) of the same tribe. According to tho 
B&gdis themselves, their &vonrite and oharaotenstio deiiar is Manaad, the sister of the Snako-king 
Vasuki, the wife of Jaratkam and mother of Astibi, whoae intervention saved the snake race 
i^m deatruotion by Janmejaya. 

i itVanoirf is wonhipped by the oaste with gfveat pomp and ciroamstanoe. On the 6th and 
20th of font rainy monilrs— Asdr, Sr^lMm, Bh&dra, and Aswin (middle of June to middle of 
Octob(w)'-^rams and be-goats are saorificed, rice, sweetmeats, fruit, and flowers are offered ; and 
on tto Nagpanohami (6^ of the lig^ht half of Srfiban — end of Aognst) a four armed effigy of the 
goddess^ crowned by a tiara of snakes, grasping a oobra in each hand, and with her feet resting 
on a gpose,lB oarried round the village with much disoordant music, and finally thrown into a 
tank. The colt of hlanas6 is, of course, by no meens oonfinod to the Bagdis. . In Eastern 
Bengal all castes, &om the Bidhman to the Chend&l, adore her, and no class is merd strict in 
attending to the details of her warship than the Kulin BrihmanS of Bikrampur in Dacca. 

Bredis, however, regard her with peculiar respect, and say that they alone among her votaries 
make images in her honour. Some add that the puja has the efloot of seouriug the worshippers 
from snakd-bite, which is naturally mote frei^^uent during the rams; and this notion finds a ourious 
echo in the promise given by Vdsokito Astikd in the MahAbh&rafn, that those who call upon his 
name, be thev BrAhmans or common folk, shall he safe from the attacks of tho snake race. 

On the last day of BbAd^ (middle of S^tember) the BAgdis of Manbhum and Bankura 
carry in procession the effigy of a female saint named BhAdu, who is said to have been the fiivoar- 
ita danghter of a former BajA of Fi^hete, and to have died a virgin for the good of the people. 

The worship consists of songs and wild dances, m whkh men, women, ^ and children take part. 

Tho stmy its onmn may well have some i^ndation in fact, it hdng notorious i^t the • 
KAjAs of Paohete, likn most of the pseudo-Bajunt families of Chota Nagpur, find great diffi- 
cn^ in arranging snitable alliances for their aanghters, and. often have to keep them at home • 
unmarried until have long passed tho age of puberty. ^ Begarded from this point of view, 
the legend adds one more to the numerous mstanoes whioh may be cited in support of the 
theory prdlwunded by Sir Al£red L} all in his essay on the ongin of Divine Myths in India. 

Colonel Daltim has the following remarks on the religion of the BhmyAs m the Tributary Bhaija 
State of Bonai : — 

**They have their own priesfe, called deoris, and their sacred groves oallod * deota sama,' dedi- 
cated to four deities— 'DAsnm PAt, fiAmoni Pat, Koisar PAt, and Boram. Tho three first aio 
brethren, but there was some di&rence of opinion as to whether Bamoni was male or female. 

BorAm is the sun, also worshipped under the name of Dharm Deota, as with the Oraons. The 
three minor deities are represented l>y stones in tho sarna or sacrod grove, but Boram has no 
representation. BorAm, as the first and greatest of gods and as the creator, is invoked 
at the sewid^ season with the offering of a white cook. In cases of sickness goats are offered 
to DAsnm PAt and. his brethren. On sdoh oocasions the goat is given by the owner of the ' 
honee in whidi the siok person resides. On other occasions the victim is provided by the 
eommunify. The sacrifices aie all offered at the foot of trees in the sarna; only men partake 
of the meat. The deori gets t^ head." 

The BhuiyAs of Souwem LohardagA have advanced somewhat farther on the path of ortho- 
dox Bindnism, but do not r^^ularly employ BrAhmans, except, as has been stated above, at the 
maniage oeremony. On certain occasions, however, BrAhmans are called in to recite mantras f and 
the tendency toward conformity with Hindu usage will doubtless go on spresding as the countiy 
is opened up by the gradual improvement of oommunioationa Already ThakurAni MAi, tlie 
* bIood*'thiTjSty tutelary goddess,' to ^om, only twenty years ago, ^ the Hill BhmyAs of Kconjhar 
offered the head of the obnokions Dewan of their chief, has been transformed, in Siugbhum and 
liohard^A into the Hindu DurgA, to whom a fihuiyA pnest makes offerings of goats, sheep, 
etc., whioh axe afterwitfds partaken of by the worshippers. Changes of this sort raise an impass- 
able barrier against resenrohes into the origin of things, so that vestiges c£ the earlier beliefs of 
the people must be sought rather among we geds of the village and of the family than amon^ 
the recognised di me^ores of pojmlax worship. Thus the ocmmunol ghosts Durha, Kudia, 

Kudii, IMno, Paoberi^ BaserwAr, PakAhi, with their ill-defined functions and general capacity 
for malevolenoe, are clearly ann to the host of evil spirits which people the woild 

of tho Mnhda and Or Aon. To appease those ghosts by occasional offerings of fowls anti^nce 
and thus to guarantee the community agwnst the consequences of their ill- will, is the special 

" ^ ^ Ethnology, p, 1A7. 2p 
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Bhamij 


d 

Bind 


function of the village P.ban, vrhe leviee small snbfcriptions for this sort of c^iritnal inraimoe. 
The tribnl deities Bikbrntm a&d Ihilsihir belong to a different and less pshnitive type. Bikh- 
mnn is beheved to ^ the original anocstor of thetnbej while Tnlsibir vnuiat^r^ess and^ 
valorous Bhniyd, who made war upon the gods until they s] j^eed his wrath b^’aidinitt^g* 
liim to divine honours. I venture the con jeotore that both Bikbmun »nd Tulsibir'am^P^V 
transmuted totems, in the hope that fuither enquiries among the more primitive Bhmytli, may 
bring out evidence on this point. Neither of these gods has special priests ; Aeh^ vfemdiip 
is conducted by any elder of tne tribe. Sheep, goats, pu^, sweetmeats, and wine the 
u^a| offerings, which afterwards furnish a feast for tne assembled votaries. Snipes are 
only worshipped by those families wbiob have lost one of tbrir.. members by snake4iitft'^ A 
certain herb, known as gandhari adg, and used as condiment, must be worshipped imee 
e year, and oan'only be eaten if this rule is complied with. Hie custom suggests that tbd^herb 
must ouce have been a totem of the tribe, out this cannot be certainfy ascerfuned tO he 

the ease. . 

The religion of the Bhnmij varies, within certain limits, aooorqing to the social poriiMOn 
and terntori^ status of the individuals concerned. Zamindars and well-to-do tenure^nlddffirs^ 
employ Br&hmaDs as their family pnests, and offer saorifices to Kali or Mahdmiyd. j ljW iii W 
of the people revere the sun under the names of 8ing-Bonga and JDharm, as the giver bf'har* 
vests to men and the cause of all changes of seasons affeotmg their agrieultur^ fortun^ Tlqy 
idso worship a host of minor gods, among whom the following^ desei've special mention 
J<lhir-Buru, worshipped in the sacred grove of the village ijdhir^Mn) with offeringp^oi ghats, 
fowls, rice, and ghee at the Sarhul festival in the months of Baisakh (April — May) and Hwgun 
(Jannary — February). The Uy< or tribal pnest presides at the saonfice, and the offorings 
are divided between him and the worshippers. Jtl^Buru is supposed tp be capabb of l^last- 
ing the crops if not duly propitiated, and ner worship is a necessary praiiminary to thsl<|bom- 
menoementof the agneultural operations of the year. (2) EMkttti, (iTcfrd-' buffalo and 
Kdtd‘ ‘ to out ') another agricultt^ deity, to whom buffaloes and goats are offered toward the 
commencement of the rains. The skin of the buffalo is taken by the worshippers ; the horns 
form the perquisite of the lly^ ; while the Dorns, who make music at the saorifiee;, are 
allowed to carry off the flesh. In the case of goats, the byd’s share is one-third of the flesh. 
If Kfirak&tii is neglected, it is believed there will be a failure td the rains. The cult of this 
deity, however, is not so universal as that of Jihi]v&ira> (S) Baghut or Bfigh-Bhut, who pro- 
tects his votaries from tigers, is worshipped in Kartik (Ootober—Novembei) on the night of the 
Arndbasyi or the day preceding it. The offerings are goats, fowls, ghee, noe, eto., which may 
be presented either in the homestead or on the high land {tdnr) close to the village. In the 
former case the head of the fiunily offioiates as priest j in the latter the Uya's Krvices ate en- 
listed, and he can claim a share ox tlm offerings. (4) Giam-Doota and Dooah&li, gods of village 
* life, who ward off sickness and watch over the Bupply.pf water for drinking and irrigation of 
the crops. They are propitiated in Ashfir (July — Aug]ut) nith offeri^s of goats, fowls, and 
lice, at which l&y&s preside. (6) Bum, a mountain deity associated wit h difmnnt bills 

throughout the Bhamij country, and worshipped for rswovery from sickjifi^anSgSBeQlliipOt^a^ 
ity on the first or second M4gh. The head of the family or a by^..8G^vra as priest, (fl) Kudnr 
and Bisayobaudi are malignant ghosts of cannibalistic propenshii^ whom the lAyas propitiate in 
tlie interests of the oommumty Private individuals -^iMib^orsbip them. (7) Pdnohbtihini 
and B^radola are local deities worshipped by the'Bankura Bhumij in much the fanhion as 
Jahir-Bnra, the chief difference being that the offenngs to Pduohbahim are she-goats and a 
kind of scent called mdthdghaahd, while only fowls are presmited to Bsi^eld. * 

The loUgion of the Binds, so far at least as it is oonoemed with the greater gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon, is equally wanting inindividual oharaoter, and differs in no material partioukos 
from the vulgar Hinduism of the lower castes of Bihar. The external observaneat of 
Br&hmanism have been copied more or loss aoeurately, while the esoteric Petrine, on, whhdt 
whole body of embolism depends, is entirely unknown to the votaries of the popular r ^i gfe n . 
Brdhmans of the Maithil sub-oaste preside at the worship of Siva as Bhagavat and Of Jns 
consort as Jagadamba. Hanumdn and the Narsingh avat&r of Vishnu are also held in 
reverenoe. But these greater gods ate worshipped at comparatively rare intervals, and for 
greater attention is paid to thral godhngs, sneh as Bandi, Bokhfi, and Goiaiyd, to whom goate, 
^iled rice, cukes, and sweetmeats of various kinds are offered eveiy Wednesday the men of 
each household j the offerings bemg eaten afterwards by ti^e members of the mmily arid Ijh* 
deodi relatives who are oonneoted with the family by reason of ^itir sharing in the same 
tic worship. On Mondays and Fridays, in the months of fiaisakh and Asfir, the earthogod 
Bhtda is appeased with sacrifiees of goats, ^eep, and rice boiled in milk. In Srdvaa the Pdneh 
Fir receive ^es and rice foom the men, women, and ohildren of tiie caste. Widowl) however, 
may take no part in this rite. Mirl^hib, a Mahomedan saint, nnd Lukmdji, a vengefod 
goddess, who bums men^s boustai wiw fire, are also worshiped in. due Season. Twice a * ye ar 
me entire caste make oifferings^o TarturwArd of aehtkhai nee, flowers, betel leaves, Sweet- 
meats, which are afterwards mvMed among the caste brethren. T^ hul dwaM, or pataori 
of all Binds, is Kdsi Bdfad, alamt whom the following story is told A mysterious 
was carrying off the herds on the banks of the Ganges, and the oidmaiy expiatory 
were ineffeciual. One dveniim a clownish Ahf r on going to the river saw a figure 
month fiom time to time anCmaking an unearthly sound with a oonoh aball - The Ic ' 
oludmgthat this must he ^ d(imOri.AMring the epidemic, crept up and dubbed tha^ 
hig bather. Kfisi Ndtli wim'tlm Wlins^qf the mitered Brdhmau i *»>d m the a ' 
murrain coincided with his death, oPgfj6 ^y |B^p4<iStaPi eastetiha^ ever wuee 
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Bab£ agihe male^egat s^it that sends disease among their cattle. Now-a^days he is propitia* 
ted by the foUowmg eonotu ceremony : *-A8 soon as an infections disease breaks fortb^ the viUi^ 
cattle ate massed together and oottmi seed sprinkled over them. The fattest and sleekest animal 
being singled out is severely beaten ivith rode. . The herd^ scared by the noise, scamper off to 
the b^ast shelter, folloered by the scape liull , and by this means it is thought the murrain is 
Bta 3 redt, ^ In ordinary times the Binds worship K^si Baba in a simpler fashion, each man in his . 

ovrn hiqnse, by presenting dowers, perfumes, and sweetmeats The latter, after having done 
duty Iwore tbe are eaten by his votary. Kasi Sdh^ no doubt was an ootnal person who 
t^khte'^y his end, if not exactly as told in the legend, at least in some tragic fashion whidh led 
to hitt being elevated to the rank of a god. In some of the other objects of the rural worship we 
msy^ nwhaps see sutvi-vpls of the primitive Animism which formed the redigion of the 
abo^iglltes of India before their insensible conversion to Brahmanism. Some of the tiibal 
doit«w :^ere, w we know, promoted to seats in the Hindu Pantheon ; others, whose position 
wa,s 1^ prominent and whose hold on the mind of the peq^le was weaker, got thrust into the 
baokj^iuid as j^trons of various rural events. 

V Birhor religion is, as might be expected, a mixture of Animism and Hinduism. Birhor 

If qt^cAioned on the subject, the Birhors themselves will endeavour in their replies to 
givaprominence to the Hindu elements, and to make themselves out more orthodox than 
wey are, and with singnlar ingrauity they seek to harmonize tho two syfetems by assign* 
ingt 9 <I^vi the chief place in thdr Pantheon, and making out the animistio godlings, to 
borxQtr iSir Denzil Ibbetson’s expressive word, to be her daughters and giand-danghters. Thus, 
acoording to Colonel Dalton,, an oblong piece of wood, painted red, stands for Mah£> 

Devi's daughter; a small piece of white stone ^ubed with vermilion for her 
granc^aughter, Buni Mdi, and an arrowhead for Dudha M&i, Buria’s daughter A trident, 
painted red, represents Hanuman, who carries ont Devi’s orders. The minor ^gods, whose 
animistio oharaoter has not as yet been disguised by any veneer of Hinduism, are Biiu Bhut, 
worshipped in the form of a raised sami-globe of earth, and Darh4, a Mund^ii Oriion deity, 
^iCBCUted by a piece of split bamboo some three feet high, stuck slantwise m the ground. 

The latter is also known as the sipahi or sentry, a term not aueommouly applied to minor gods 
of this type, and is supposed to be the immediate guardian of the place. A smoll round piece 
of wood about a foot long, with the upper part painted red, is called Banhi, goddess of the 
jungles. Another similar emblem stands lor Saga, a big hill lu the south of tho Hazanbagh 
district. Sets of those ^mbols are pLiced on either side of their huts to scare off evil spiiits, 
snakes, tigers, and misfortune generally. When a Birhoi dies, his body is burned and the 
remnant thrown, ai Birhors say, into the Ganges, but really into any stream that may Imppen 
to bo bandy. Foi ten days the relatives show their grief by not shaving On the eleven^ 
they shave and have a feast. Biihors have been aoonsed of eatmg tbeii'_dead relations, but the • 
evidence on this pomt'is not convincmg, ftd Colonel Dalton says he has no faith in the story. 

The Ohakm&8 profess to be Bnddhistb, but during the last generation or so their practice CuaktD& 
in matters of religion has been noticeably coloured by contact with the gross Hmdusim of 
Baatevn Bengal. This tendency was enoouraged by the example of Baja Dhann Baksh Khan 
and his wife K&hodi l{4ni, who observe! the Hindn festivals, consalted Hindu astrologers, 
kept a Chittagong Br4hman to supervibe the daily worship of the goddess KAli, and persuaded 
themselves that they were lineal reprosentativos of the Kshatriya caste. Some years ago, 
however, a celebrated Fhoongyee came over from Arakan after the Kija's death to endeavour 
to strengthen the cause of Buddhism and to take the Bam to task foi hei leanings towards 
idoliktry. His efforts are said to have met with some success, and the R4 di is believed to have 
formally proclaimed her adhesion to Buddhism. 

Lakshmi is worshipped by tho Tungjainy4 sub-tribe as the goddess of harvest m a small 
bamboo hut set apart for this purpose. She is represented by a rude block of stone with 
seven skeins of cotton bound seven times round it. The offerings are pigs and fowls, which 
are afterwards eaten by the votaries. Chakmas observe the same woiship with a few diffci- 
enoe^ Oi detail, wluoh need not be noticed here. 

„ Vestiges of the primitive Animism, which we may believe to have boon the religion of the 
Cbakmfs before tbe<T oonversion to Buddhism, stiU survive in tho festival called Bhongbabd 
wheft wo /a, ^ the spirits of wood and stream, are worshipped, either by the votary himself or 
by exorcist or uaieAAurd), who is called in to perform tho necessary ceremonies. The 
demope of oholera, fever, and other diseases are propitiated in a river-bed or m the thick jungle, 
u^ere c^irits delight to dwell, with offerings of goats, fowls, ducks, pigeons, and dowers 
Tm .regular priests have Clothing to' do with tins ritual, which has been condemned as 
unortlumos. ^ 

** At a Chakm4 village,'” says Major Lewin, ** I was present when sacrifice was thus offered 
up by the headman. The pccarion was a thank offering for the recovery of hib Avifc from 
onild-lrirth. The offering conshted of a suckling pig and a fowl. The altar was of bamboo, de- 
cora^ with young plantain shoots and leaves. On this raited platform were placed small cu 2 js 
condtainiiig rice, vegetablcB, w nd a spirit diw fiHfld from rice. Bound tho whole from the house* 
moth^saietaff him been qwm a long white thread, which encircled the altar, and then, carried 
mtu fJw house, was held at its two ends by tho good man’s wife. The saonlico conwa^eed by a 
longixnrooation uttered by the husband, who stood opposite to his altar, and between cmlj^atch 
of his cihsami he tipped the small platform with his hill knife and uttered a long wadiug;.^^ . 

This WW fw ihe puipote of attractmg the numerous wandering spirits who go upund down upon 
the eiMh an4^<»lhng theni to the feast When a suiScient numb&y of Uieso invisible guests 
were believ«d*to be assCttljJe^^iiecati tho throats of the victims with his rfae and poured a 
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libation of blood upon the altar and over the thread. The flesh of the things aacrificed was after* 
wardb cooked and eaten at the hou«iehold meah of which I was itivited to partake.” 

Of late years Bairagi Vatshnavas have taken to visiting the Hill Tracts, and have made a 
fi w disciples among the Chakm&s. The outward signs of converMon to Vaishnavism are wearing 
a necklace of tul»t beadi. {Ocymnw, sanefum), which is used to repeat the mant>a or mystic for 
mula of the sect Abstinence from animal food and strong drink is also enjoined I nndetst&nd; 
however, that very few Chakmis have been found to submit to this degree of austerity. 

Chakmas burn their dead. The body of a man is burned with the head to the west on a pyre 
composed of five layers of wood , that of a woman on a pyre of seven layers, the head being tium- 
ed fo the east The ashes are thrown into the nver A bamboo post, or some other portion of a 
dead man’s houee, is nsually burned with him-— probably in ord'*r to provide him with shelter in 
the next world At the burning place the relatives set up a pole with a ‘streamer of coarse cloth. 
Infants and p<*rsons who die of small-pox or cholera or by a violent death are buried If a man 
16 supposed to have died fiom witiihcraffc, his body, when half burned, is split m two down the 
chest — apiactico cnnoiisly analogous to the ancient treatment of suicides m Europe. Seven 
after death priests are sent for to read prayers for the dead, and the relatives give alms. It 
optional to rciieat this ceremony at the end of a month At the end of the year, or at the festi- 
val of nnvdnna (eating of new rice), nee cooked with various kind'> of curry, meat, honey, wine, 
are offered to departed ancestors in a separate room and afterwards thrown into a river. Should 
a flea, or, better still, a number of fleas, be attiactcd by the repast, this is looked upon as a sign 
that the dead are pleased with the offerings laid before them 

In the forty year-, whioh have passed since Hodgson published his Bstay on the Koehhi Bodo, 
and Bhimd! I'rtbcsy the Dhimdls have made a nun ked advance m the direction of Hinduism. 
They noAV insist upon describing themselves as orthodox Hindus, and among their favourite objects 
of worship are Chhawal Thakur or GopJd Thdkui (a form of Krishna), Chaitan, and Wltai 
(Cliaitanya and Nilydnanda, the gnat teachers of Va’shnavism), tho Sdlagram or fossil am- 
monite, aud the tulsi-plant (Ocyffiwm sanctum.). In the J)arjiling Terai Dhimal temples may 
be seen in which Kri-hua is> the central figure, having Chaitanya on his right hand aud_ Nityd- 
nanda on his left , while the sacred tulsi is planteil in front of the bamboo but which contains these 
midges. No bettor illustration could be ^venof the distance Avliieh separates theDhimdl religion 
of to-day from the simpl * Nafuio wotohip described by Hodgson, to which temples and images 
were alike unknown The nvoi-deitiei oi forty years ago seem entirely to have lo»t their hold on 
the people, who no longei mention thorn among the i egular gods, though it is possible that they 
nniy still drag on an obsiuie existence as patrons of the village or the household. From the pre- 
cincts ol the locogniscd tribal Pantheon they have been expelled beyond hope of recall by Kali, 
Bisahari, Manasa, Buia Thakur, Mahdmdi, a id other celestial personages borrowed from the Hindu 
system Those adopted g ids, however, aie worshipped on just the same principle as the spirits 
of flood and field, whom they have displaced None olPthe esoteric doctrines of Hinduism have 
, accompanied the new divinities, who are propitiated for the avoidance of physical ills by much 
the same ollcungs as weic presented to their predecessors. Thus, to Chhnwul Thakur and 
Cbaitauj a, plantains, milk, and paiched nco are offered , to K£li, buffaloes, goats, and pigeons ; to 
Bi-ahari, goats, pigeons, and ducks In this mSlangc of Vaishnavism and Saivism the func- 
tioiib of priest are usually dischargcnl by selected membeis of the Bajbansi caste, called Bamans, 
to distmguidi them from the degraded Biahmanb who are occasionally called in to assist m a spe- 
cially important act ot worship These men, though belonging to the class of Barna-Brahmans 
aud Helving the lowest caste of Hindus, would not deign to attach themselves regularly^ 
to the Dhimal tube, and it seoms likely enough that the whole of the Dhimals may he 
absorbed m the llajbansi caste without ever rea^ng the dignity of having Br^mans of 
their own. 

The religion of the Doms varies greatly in different jiarts of the countiy, and may be de- 
sciibed goneially as a chaotic mixture of surMvals from the elemental or animistic cults character- 
istic of the aboriginal races, and of observances borrowed m a haphazard fashion from whatever 
Hindu sect hajipcns to be dominant in a paiticular locality. The comjwsitc and chaotic nature 
of then belief is due paitly to the great ignorance of the caste, but mainly to the fact that as a 
lulc they have no Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority or standard which 
would tend to mould tlieir religioue usages into conformity with a uniform standard. In Bihar, 
fui instance, the sou of n decA'ased man’s sister oi of his female coui^m ofliciatos as priest at his 
funeral and reel I O'-, iqpiopnatc wwii/rti-v, rei*oiving a fee for liis services when tlic mhentanoe 
comes to bo divided. Some Doms, indeed, assured me that tho sister’s son used formerly to gfet 
a share of the pro]>C‘ity, and thub tlus rule had only recently fallen into disuse, but their state- 
ments did not seem to be detmite enough to carry entire conviction, and 1 have met with no oor- 
loborative evidence bcaaing o i the point So also in marriage the sister’s son, or occasionally 
the Bist<*r (stfiPi/Ji/i), repeats iM 6 >//iaa, and acts generally as priest Failing either of these, tho 
head of the household officiates. The jiossihle significance of these facts in relation to the early 
histoiy of the caste need not be elal>or<itcd here No other indications ot an extinct custom of 
lemale kinship aie now traceable, and the fait that in Western Bengal the eldest son gets an 
e^tia shaic {ftlh^angs) on the dnision of an inheritance seems to show that kinship males 
must have b'ym in force for a very long time past In Bengal the sister’s son exercises no priestly 
fuuctioi),'.; tlu'se being usually discharged by a special class of Dom, known in Bankura as De- 
ghar^. and in othei distriet&as Dharma-I’mdit Then office is hereditary, and thev wear cop- 
pei rings on then fingers as a mark of distiuctiou In Mursliedabad, on the Other hand, most 
Dums,] w'lth the < x( ''ptiuu of the Banukia sub-caste and some of the Aukurias, have the services of 
low Brahmans, who may perhaps be ranked as Barna-Brahmans Tho same abate of things 
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apjiears to prevail in the north o£ Maubhum. Tu thf Soutlial Parg^nas barbai'b xainnstci* to thr 
spiritual wants of the caste. 

With such a motley array of amateui and piofesuioual prb'sts, it is clearly out of the cjuca- 
tion to look for any unity of religious oiganization among the Doms In Bankura and Western 
Ben^d generally they seem on the whole to lean towaids Vaishnavism, l>ut in addition to Badha 
and Krishna they worship Dharam or Dharma-ia] in form of a man willi a fishes tail on the last 
day of Jaishtha with offerings of lioe, molasses, plantain, and sngai, the object, of which is said 
to be to obtain the blessing of the sun on the ciops of the season Every year in the month of 
Baisdkh ilie members of the caste go into the pinglo to offer saciificcs of goats, finite, and 
sweetmeats to their ancestral deity Kalubir; and at the appointed season they join in the wor- 
ship of the goddess Bh4du, desciibed m the article on the Bagdi caste At the time f>f the 
Dnrga Puja, Bfijunia Doms worship the drum, which they rcgaid as the symbol of their craft. 
This usage has clearly been borrowed from the artisan castes among the Hindus. In C’cnlial 
Bengal Kah appears to be their favourite goddess , and in Eastern Bengal many Doms follow the 
Panth, or path of Supat, S6pan, or Sobhana Bhagat, who is there regarded as a gum ratlui 
than as the progiMiitor of the oast<‘ Others, again, call IhcrnFclves Hans Chandi's, fiom Raja 
Hans Chandra, who was so generous that, ho gave away all Ins wealth in chanty, and wasieduced 
to such straits that he took service njtli a Dom, who tieatcd him kindly In rctmn the 
Bfijd converted the whole ti-ibe to his religion, which they have faithfully followed evei since 

This is the form of the legenil current among the Doms of Dacca. It will be observed that 
the Cliatidttla of the Mdikandcya Piirana hab been turned into a Dom, and the pious king into a 
religious reformer. Accorduig to Dr Wise, Haiib Cliandia is a well-known figuie in the jiopu- 
lar mythology of Bengal, and it is of him that natives tell the following stoiy, stiangely like 
that narrated m the XVIITth chajiler of the Komn legardmg Moscs and Jobliua He and his 
Rdni, wandetiiig in the foiest, almo'.t elaived, caught a fish and lioilcd it on a wood fiio. She 
took it to the river to wash off the ashcb, but on touching the watoi the fish levivtd* and sw am 
away At tlie present day a fish called Kdlhosa {^Lafjco calba8u)y of blaek colour and jellow 
flesh, 18 identified with the historical one, and nolow-caite Hindu will touch it. In Hindustan 
the following couplet is quoted concerning a siinilai disastei which Ix'fell the gambler Nala, the 
moral being the same as that of the English jiioverb — “ Misfortnnefe never come singly'^ 

“ Kdja NhI pai biliat pare, 

Bhdno maclililo jal men tire 

The principal febtival of the Doms in Eastei-n Bengal is the Sravannia Puja, observed in the 
month of that name, eorresponthng to July and August, when a pig is sacnliced and its blood 
caught in a oup. This cup of blood, along with one of milk and thioe of t-pii its, are offered to 
Nar&yan Again, on a dark night of Bhadra (Augubt) they offer a fot ot milk, four of spirits, 
a fresh coeomut, a pipe of tobacco, and* little Indian hemp to llavf B£m, after whioh swine ar« 
slaughtered and a feast celebrated. A cmioub custom followed by all castes throughout Bengal is 
associated with the Dom, and may poihaps be a snivival fioin times when that caste W'oie tLj 
recognised priests of the elemental deities w orbhipped by the non-Aryan races Whenever an 
eclipse of the sun or moon occins, every Hindu householder jilaces at his door a few eop|)er eoiub, 
whieli, though now clauned by the Ai'harji Braiiman, weie until recently rcgaided as Ihe 
exclusive |>ei<piisite of the Dom 

Similar confusion pievails in Bihar under the of the sibloi^s son, only with this 

difference, that the advance m the dncction of Ilmduism hcems to be on the whole loss ton- 
spieuous than in Bengal Maliadcva, Kali, and tlie jivoi Ganges receive, it ib ttue, sparing and 
infrequent homage, hut the working deiticb of the caste are Syfim Singh, whom some hold to 
be the deified ancestor of all Doms, llakat Mala, Ghihal oi Gohil, Goiaiia, Bandi, Dakeswaa, 
Dihwar, Dak, and other ill-detined and primitive shaj es, which have not j ot gained admission 
mto the orthodox Pantheon. At Dendlia, m Darbhanga, Sjam Singh has been honoured with 
a special temple , but usually both he and the other god» mentioned above are lejiresented by 
lumps of dried clay, set up in a round sp.ice bmeaicd with cow-dung in«-ide the house, undci a 
tree or at the village boundary Before these lumjis, formlcbS as the ciecd of the worslupjioi 
who has moulded them, pigs are sacrificed and stront’ drink offered up at festivals, mairiagcs, 
and when disease thieatens the family or its live stock. Th<* cmle of the‘-e (jodling'i is by no 
means an exclusive one, and a common custom shows how simply and readily their nunilHi 
may be added to. If a man dies of feiiake-bite, say the Magahiya Doms of the Gja district, 
we worship his spirit as a Sdmj>ertyd, lest he should come back and give us bad di earns , we aKo 
woirship the snake who bit him, lest the snake-god should serve us m like fashion. Any ni.iu 
therefore conspicuous enough^ by his doings in life or for the manner of lus death to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a tolerably largo circle is likely in couise of time to take rank 
as a god. Judging, indeed, from the antecedents of the caste, Syain Sm^^h himself maj well 
have been nothing more than a successful dacoit, whose careei on earth ended in some budden or 
tragic fashion, and who lived in the dreams of his bid hi en long enough to eain a j lace in 
their rather disreputable Pantheon. Systematic robbery if so fai a recognised mode of life 
among the Magahiyi Dorns that it has impressed itself on their r« hgion, and a distinct ritual 
is ordained for observance by those who go forth to commit a buiglary The objc't of venera- 
tion on these occasions is Sansdii M£i, whom some hold to be a foim of Kuii, hut w'ho seems 
rather to be the earth-mothei known to most primitive ichgions No image, nofcsisven the 
usual lump of clay, is set up to represent the goddess * a circle one span and^foui nog^rs m 
diameter is drawn on the groimd and smeared smooth with cow-^ung Squatting in front of 
this the worshipper gashes bis left arm with the curved Dom knife {katari), and daubs five 
streaks of blood wyith his finger in the centre of the circle, piaying m a low voice that a daik 
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may awl his dcsig'ns j that his booty may be ample ; and that he and his ging mav 
escape detection.* 

“ Labra movet metuens andiri pnlehra Ijavernn, 

Da mihi fallere, da jasto sanctoquo viden, 

Noct<>m peccatiB ot frandibus objico nnbem *'• 

Most DoeAdhs, if questioned about their religion, will persistently aver that they are 
orthodox Hindus and in proof of this allegation will refer to the fact that they employ 
Biahmans and worship the icgular gods In most districts, indeed, degraded Kananjia or 
Maitlnl Brahmans serve the caste as pru^ts in a somewhat irregulai and intermittent 
l.isliiou, being paid in cash for his specific acts of worship and foi attendance at marriages. 
Many Dosadhs, again, holnng to the Sii Natayam sect, and some follow the panth, or doctrine 
of Kabir, Tiilsi D<U, GoraVhnatli, or Naiiuk Tins enthusiasm for religion, however, like 
the HatnAmi movement, among the Chamars of the Centml Provinces, apjiears to he a 
comp.iiativelj icfcnt development, induced in the mam by the desire of eociul ndvance* 
in'^ut and existing ‘•ido by side with peculiar religious ohseivanci'S, survixaU from an 
eai her Animistic f 01 m oL belief, traces of which mav perhaps be discerned in cun ent Hindu 
mythology Then tubal deity Hahn has been tninsfoimed by the Biahmans into .) Daitya or 
Titan, who ir. siipr>os«d to aiuse eclipses by swallowing the sun and moon. Though placed in 
the orthodox Paiitlioon ns the son of the Danava Yipraehitti and Sinhika, Raliu has held his 
ground as the iliiof deity of the Dosailhs To avert diseases, and in fulfilment of vows, 
saf^nfiees of animals .iiid the fniit'' of the earth aie offered to him, at which a Dosadh Bhakat or 
Chatiyd usually presides On sjieiial occasions a stranger form of worslii]) is resorted to, 
]>aiallols to winch may be found in the rustic cull, of the Roman villagers and the votaries of 
the Phoeinuan diitics A ladder, made with tides of gieen bamboos and rungs of sword blades, 
ii laised ilk the mid-,t of a pile of burning mango wood, through which the Bhakat walks 
luicfooted and ascends the ladder without injuiy. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, and 
iico*inilk (////<)> me offered up after ,}vhic*h the worshippers jiartako of a feast and dnnk 
enormous qu.mtitii>s of ardent spirits. 

Aiiotlui form of this woislup lias been desenbed to me by Dosddlis of Daibliaiiga and 
North Bhdgaliiui On the foiiith, the ninth, or the clay befoie the full-raoon of the months 
Aglian, Mdgli, Plialgiin, oi Baisdkh, the Dosadh who has bound himself bj’^ a vow to offer the 
file saciifiee to Rdhu must build within the day a lliatehod hut (gahhar) me.»suring fi\e cubits 
t»y four and having the doorway facing cast. Hcic the piiest or Bhakat, himself a Dosddb, 
wliO IS to ofliciate at the next day’s oideal must spend that night, sleeping on the Ima grass 
with which the fluoi is stiewn. In front of the dooi of the hut is a bamboo platfoim about 
thiee feet fiom i.lio giouud, aud beyond that again is dug a trench six cubits long, a Bp.an and a 
cjuarlei wide, aud ot the same depth, running east and west Fne-plaees are built to the north 
of the tienoh. On tlic next day, being tlic fifth, the tenth, oi the full-moon day of the months 
mentioi)(d above, ilii' lienfh is filled uith mango wood soaked in gbeo, and two earthen vessels 
of boiling milk aic jilaced close to the jilatfoim I'lie BViakat. bathes himself on the iioitli side 
of the trench and puts on a new cloth dyed foi the occasion with tin mciic He mutters a 
iinnibei of invstic formul.u and worships Rahu on both sides of the taencli The file is then 
kindled, and the Bhakat solemnly walks three times loiiiid the ti'ench, keeping his light hand 
ilwa3s towaids it. The end of the thud round brings him to the oast end of tho ticiieh, 
where he takes by the hand a Brahman lotained for this purpose with a fee of two new wiap- 
jieis .uid calls upon him to lt*ad the way through the fire The Brahman then walks 

.dong the tioneh fiom east to west, followed by the Bhakat Both are supposed to tiead with 
blue fiet oil the fire, but I imigine this is for the most part an optieal illusion. By the 
tune they start the actual flames have subsided, and tho tiench is so nairow that very little 
dexteiity would enable a man to walk with his feet on either edge, so as not to touch the 
smouldenug ashes at the bottom On reaching the west end of the trench the Brahman stirs 
the milk with his hand to see that it has been pioperly boiled Here his pait in the ceremony 
(onus to .in end. By pasMiig tliiough the fire the Bhakat is believed to hav'c boon inspired 
with the spnit of B&hu, who hasbc*eomc incarnated in him Filled with the divine oi demoniac 
afflatus, and also, it mav be Bunnised, excited by dunk and gfinja, ho mounts the bamboo plat- 
foim, < bants m^'stic hymns, and distnbiites to the crowd tah% leaves, which he^ diseases other- 
wise incuiablc, and llnveis whicli have the vutne of causing barren women to conceive. 
The proceedings end with a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into drunken revelry 
lasting long into the night. 

Next in importance to tho worship ot Rdhu is that of vaiicftis deified heroes, in honour 
of whom huts are erected ir. different paits of tho country. At Sherpur, near Patna, is the 
ehiinc of Gauruid or Ooiaiyd, a Dosadh bandit chief, to which members of all castes resort; 
the <‘lean making offerings of meal, the unclean sacrificing a BWino or eeveral young pigs 
and yioujing out JibatiouB of spirit on the ground Throughout Bihar, Salesh or Sdldis, 
said to have been the poiter of Bhim Sen, but aftei wards a formidable robber in the Moiang 
. 01 Nejial Ttrai, is invoked , a pig being killed, and nee, ghee, Bwoetmeats, and spirits offered. 
In other distri,qls Chodi Mai is held iii reverence, and a ram sacrificed. In Mirzapfir the 
favoured de^iy'is Bmdhachal, the spirit of the Vindhya mountains. In Patna it is either 

' ‘ jTiie whole of till'- hiiKineiM was acted before me in tin* B'ixar Conirul Jail by a nauiber of MH^iahivA 
D.tiuH undergoing seiitenio there Sevenl of them bad their left urine eoarred from the ebonlder to the wrist by 
ASBidnoui worMhiji of tho liibil Laverna. 

* Huraue, Epi„t i 10, 60 
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Dandi, Moti Bam, Karu or Karwa Bir, Miran, the Panch Pii*, Tilianav, Jaj^da Ma, Kiili, 

Dovi, Pataaeavari, or Ketu, the descending node in H ludu astronomy, sometimes represented 
as the tail o£ the eclipse-dragon, and ireditcd with causing lunai eclipses ; while Balm, the 
ascending node, represented by the head of the diagen, pioduco-i a similar phenomenon m 
the sun. In none of these shnnos are there any idols, and the ollnnating piiests are always 
Dosadhs, who ministei to tho Sudra frequenting them. The off(>nng8 usually go to 

the pnost or tho head of the Dosadh houbchold performing tho woibhip , but fowls saenficed to 
Miifin and the Panch Pir aic given to local Muhammadans 

The religion of tho Gulgnlids appears to be a foim of the Animism which < haiactenscs Qulgubd 
the aboiiginal races. They worship a host of spiritual powcrh,'whote afctiibutos aie ill>cleflned, 
and who arc not, conceived ns wearing any bodily form, 'this at least may be infeired from 
the fact that they make no images, and that Baktdwai, the tutclaiy deity of the Patna 
Gulgulias, is represented by a small mound of hardened clay set up in an earthen ]>latc 
Among their objects of worship wc find also Jagdam&i or Devi, Bam Tbakur, Baren, Setti, 
Goraiya, Bandi, Parameswan, and Ddk In llazaribagh they worship Ddnu inthofoim 
of a stone daubed with five streaks of red lead and set up outside tho house The offcringh 
made to thete deities xsouaist usually of nee, milk, fruit, and sweetmeats, which are afterwards 
eaten by tbe worsbippers. 

In disposing of the dead they bave the cunons praetiee of pouring some country spirit 
into the dead man's mouth and killing a fowl, to that the spiiit may bo sati‘-fied and may 
not come back to trouble his relatives with bad dreams. The corpse is then binned and 
the ashes thrown into a tank 

‘'Tho Juangs appeal to be free from tbe belief m witchcraft, which is the bane of thej„'„j, 
Kols, and pcmiciously influenies ncaily all other classes in the .Tiingle and Tribntaiy Mahals 
They have not, like the Kliaiias, the leputation of bring deeply skilled in soicery. They 
bave m their own language no terms for ‘ god,' for ‘ heaven ' oi ‘hell,’ and, so far as I can 
learn, no ulea of a future state. I hey offer fowls to tho sun when in diet le&s, and to the 
earth to give them its fruits m duo season. On these occasions an old man ofhciatcs as 
piiest: he is called Ndgnm 'Ihe even tenor of their lives is unbioken hy any obligatory 
religious cciemonies " 

My own enquiries led me to doubt tho accuracy of this account. The Ju/ings of Keunjhar 
worship a foiest deity called Bai am, who stands at the head of their system and is regal ded 
with gieat venoiation Next to him come Thanpati, the patron of the village, also known to 
the Savars, Mdsimuli, Kalapdt, Basuli, and Basumati or mother earth. Buffalo! s, goats, fowls, 
milk| and sugar are offtitd to all of those, and are afterwards pirtakeu of by the worship- 
pc'rs No regular days seem to be set a j art for saenfioe, but offerings lire made at seed time 
and harvest, and the foiest gods are carifnlly propitiated when a plot of land is cleared from 
jungle and prepared for the plough. In ad^tion to theso elemental or animistic deities, 
the Hindu gods Siva, Duiga. and Balubhadia aie beginning to be lecoguiscd, m an lutai- 
mittent kind of way, by the tribe Brahmans as yet nave not been introduced, and all , 
leligious functions aie dischaiged by tho dehari or villa^ priest 

Spcciall interest attaches to the lehgion of the K<idav .is representing a comiiaratively £viar 
caily stage in tbe process of oonversion to Brahmanism, which the aboriginal races of Bengal 
am now iiinloi going Tho real woilimg religion of the caste is in fact puie Animism of 
the typo which still survives, comparatively imtouched by Hindu mflucnecs, among the 
Santals, Mundus, and Oraons of Chota Nagpui. Like these, ihe Kudars behove themselves 
to bo compassed about by a host of invisible poweis, some of whom arc thought to bo tlic 
spirits of dcjiartcd ancestois, while othois seem to embody nothing more definite th.in tJie 
vague seiibo of tho mysterious and uncanny with which hills, streams, and lonely forests 
inspiie the savage unagiuatiuu. Of these shadowy forms no images aie made, uoi aic tliey 
conceived of as wearing any bodily shape. A roughly-moulded lump of clay set up lu an 
open shed, a queer-shaped stone bedaubed with vermilion,— this is all the visible pieseiitment 
that docs duty for a god. Then names aro legion, and tbeii attiibute-, barely knowu. No 
one can say prei iscly what functions are allotted to Karu Dauo, llardiya Dano, Simia Dano, 

Pahar Dano, Mohandua, Lilu, Fai'dona, and tho rest. But so much is certain that to iieglei t 
their worship brings dis.iBters upon the offcndei, death or disease in his household, munuiii 
among his cattle, and blight on his crope In order to avert these ills, but, so fai as I can 
gather, without the hope of gaining any positive benefit from gods who aro active only to do 
evil, the K&dar sacrifices pigs, fowls, goats, pigeons, and offers ghee, molasses, and heads ol 
Indian com in the «ar«a or sacred grove wheie his deities aro behoved to dw'cll Tbe piie^t 
is a man of tbe caste who combines these saircd functions with those ol baibei to tbe Kadais 
of the village and neighbouibocd The offei mgs are eaten by the woishipjioib For all this 
tho Kadars, if questioned about their religion, will reply that they aic Jlii«Ui'5, and wiU talk 
vaguely about Parameswar, Mabddeo, and Vishnn, as if thej' lived in tho vorj' odoiu of 
orthodoxy instead of being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of tlu* BiHhni.uin il syt,(om 
To talk about the Hindu gods is usually tho fiist step towaids that insensible adoption ot 
the externals of Hinduism which takes the plaie ot the lonnal and open eoiiversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to set up Biahmans whoso 
influence, furthered by a vaiiety of social foroos, gradually depcses tbe tuba’ [i’ods, transfoims 
them into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular Pantheon as lov vl manifesta- 
tiouB of this Ol that well-known principle, oi lelegates them to a decent and "i^'offensivo 
obscurity as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tnbe is an influential ofle, and 
its leading men bold huidj they give tbeiuselvus brevet lauk as Bujpute. 
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Kddavb burtt ihdr dead and bury tbo ashes at the place of cremation on the s^nd 
dvy after death ^ On the thirteenth day a sort of propitiatoiy saciiEce is performed, which is 
iqicated after an iuteml of six months. No periodical offering's arc made for the benefit of 
ancestors in general 

Much has been written about the leliopon of the Kandhs, but the subject can hardly 
be K'gardod as having' yet boon fully cicaied up. Ma]oi Maepherson’s account of the 
mattc .1 ascnbcb to the Kandhs religious conceptions of a very advanced character, quite out 
of keeping with their piiuiitive social organisatiou, and one is inclined to suspect that the 
peisnns fiom whom he derived hi^ infoimation must have described to kioi rather thdr ideal 
view ef iihat the religion of the tnhe ought to be than what it actually was For this reason 
instead of entenng upon a lengthy discussion of the subject as treated by him, and endcavoariag 
by anal ysis and etfnii>aTi-jon with the beliefs of cognate tribes to gfet at the actual facts u,nder* 
lying bis account, 1 prefei to state very briefly what is known about the Kaudhs of the 
Kandhmals, trasling to future research to woik out the problem m fuller detail. 

The Kandhs of the Kandlimalb rocognibc three principal gods — Dliarma Pennu, Sara 
Pennu, and Tarn Pennu The funotions of Dliarma Pennu appear to be of a somewhat more 
general chaiactei than those assigned to the other two. No regular times or seasons are fixed for 
his woishij), and be is apjtealed to only in cases of illness or at the birth of a first child. His 
woi’shij) lb porfoimed by a <ju} u who may be of any casle, but is usually cither a Kandh 
oi a Pan The gvi us usnally have the powei of throwing themselves oi feigning to throw 
thembelv*6 into a state of hypnotic trance, and are supposed to be able to cure diseases by 
toiuliing i>eo])lc, t\ing them uj* ivitli bits of thread, and similar mummery On the whole 
Dbaima Pciiiin may best Iks dcbcribed as the god of the family and of the tribe itself. 
Soi n P(*iiuu lb tlic god ot the hills, a divinity apparently of much the same type as the Maraug 
Hum oi the Sant&ls and Mundas. He is a jealous god, and docs not like people to 
trespabs on bis domain, and the chief object of the worship which is performed in hi& 
Ik'Uoui in Apiil and May is to induce him to protect from the attacks of wild ammals 
j)eoplc wliose Imsinesb takes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and also 
to beeiuc a full yield of the jungle products which the Kaudhs, like most similar 
trilx!S, use si) laigely foi food The pnests of Saru Pennu ore called drJiwi, and the 
a]ipropnate otfenngs aic a goat and a fowl vrith iice and btrong dnnk The offenngs are 
pai taken ol by the Avoisliipiiers Tiiiu Pennu, the earth god, takes the place among these 
Kundbb of Tan Pciuni, the earth ffoddes'>, familial to students of the volumiuous official 
litoiatuie which licats of the supjiressioii of human sacnlico among the Kandhs Ho is believed 
to l»c vciv vindictive, and to wieak his angei upon those who neglect his worship, afflicting 
them with vanous dibcascs, destrojung their crops, and causing them to be devoured by tigers 
aiul Icojiardb In older to avoid these evils the Kaudhs offci buffaloes and goats to the god 
at iiiegular iiiteivals, apparently whencvei they think that he stands in need of being appeased 
Ills pnests aie called and the person who ai^tually saciifices the animals is known as 

laiii The functions of the dahuti, {kvi j hankai and thoyara/ are hereditary. 

Tlie leligiuu of the Khaiiub maybe defined as a mixture of Animism and nature-worship, 
in whnh the loimer ehnient on the whole predominates. As the nominal head of their system 
we liiul Uai Pahar, to whom hiiffaloes, lams, aud cocks oJfoi'od at uuccrtnm lutervals. He 
secoip to be a,fatniant soil of deity, who bungs neither good noi ill-fortUue to men, and is not 
III 1 bulge of any special depaitmeut of human affairs. He has no Khan & name, and it tb 
jxiBsible that the ptactice of wuishipping him may have been borrowed fiom the Mundas and 
Oraous. The woi king deities of the Khari^ Pantheon are the following — (1) Dorho Dabo, who 
delights in muddy places aud takes care of the ddrhts or spnogs of water, which aie a notable 
ieaturo m tbo LoliaidagA district. Pigs, goats, and red fowls are the ofEeringb set apait for 
him (m) Nasaii Dubo, the god of desti notion, who scatters death and disease ahioad, and 
must he j>io])iliated with saciifices of hve chickens, (d) Giring Dubo, the sun, whom Colonel 
Dalton incntioub nndci the name of Bero, adding that every head ot a family should dunng 
hib life time make not less than live suciificcs to this divimty , the first of fowls, the second 
oi a pig, third of a while goat, fourth of a ram, and fifth ot a buffalo. He is then considered 
Huflunently propitiated ioi this generation, aud regaided as an ungrateful god if he docs not 
lu'have liaiulsomely to Ins votary' In jiiaying to Bero they address him as ' Farameswar/ the 
Hindi woid foi (rod The Ho term 'Sing bouga ’ they do not know The sacrifices are al- 
ways made in fiont ol an ant hill, which used as an altai. This peculiar mode of saeiilio- 
mg has fallen into dcbuetude among the Hob and Muud&s; but on my making some enquiiies 
on tbc subject iiom old men of those t’-ibes, I was infoimed that it was orthodov, though not 
now generally piactiivod (1) Jyolo Dubo, the moon — offering, a black oock. (5) Pat Dubo, a 
god who loves rocky places -offenng, a grey goat or reddish-brown fowls. (6) Donga, 
Daiha, a lull god — offering, o white goat (7) Mahadan, another hill god, to whom rams 
aic saeiihced (8) Oinm, the god vvho lives in the \anid or sacred grove, which serves as tern- 
])lo foi most of the aboriginal deities — offenng, a sow (‘>J Agin Dsliha, the protector of the 
lice cioji — offering, a white goat (10) Kuia Raiiiii, the god of cattle-disease, to whom 
buffaloes aic s.icrificod on the oeeasioii ot an <<ulbieak. 

KbaiiRH have not yet attained to the dignity of employing Brahmans for religious and 
eeiemoiiial pill powfs, but have pnc'sts of ^ heir own, called Kalo, whose office is usnally heie- 
ditaiy. Th^v'' also avail themeelvee of the soi vices ol the village Pshau, who is usually a 
^[iiniU oytiii Oiaon. In tbeir funeral ntes they ohsene a curious distinction . the bodies of 



' Ethnology of ^ugal, p. lot' 
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matried* people are burned^ while persons who die unmairied are buried. When ciematiou ib 
lesorted to, the bones and ashes of the dead are put into a now earthen vessel with some 
parohed nee and thrown into the deepest j)ool of a rivei, or, should there be no nver near, into 
a rocky obasm or a tank in the hhumhdn vill'i^e of the dorei'ied, that is to say, the village in 
which he ranks among the descendants of the original cleaicr-. If this village cannot be traced, 
the ashes may be thrown into any tank that ib neat, only in that case a feast must be given to 
the hhmnhara of the village, and a sidhd of nee piesenlicd to the landlord. The relations 
and friends of the deceased are entertained at a least and a fall slab of unhewn stone is set 
up neat his house, befoie which daily oblations are supposed to bo offeicd in order to appease 
Ins spirit and avert the danger of his retiuning to trouble f he living ' 

“The KharwarSj’^ says Colonel Dalton, “ obi-crve, like the Kols, triennial sacrifices, livery Kharwm 
three years a buffalo and otliei animals .ire offeiod m the sacicd gro\e, ‘Barno,* or on a mck 
near the village. 'I hey also have, like some of the Kols, a priest for each village, called 
pdhn He IS always one of the impure tnbes — a Bhoiya, or Kharwdr, oi a Parheja, and is 
also called baiga, and ho only can offer this great sacrifice. No Bidhmanical priests an 
allowed on those otcanoiih to interfere The deitj honoured is the tutelary god of the village, 
sometimes called Dufir Pahar, sometimeB Dharti, somotitnes Purgahaili or Dahnai, a female, oi 
Dura, a sylvan god, the same pel baps as the Darha ot the Kols” In Saigujd a village of 
- Kharwars wab found employing a baiga of the wild Korwa trihi to offer taenbees in the iiatm 
of the village every becond year to diindol, a male spirit, Cbanda, a female sjniit, and to P.u- 
vin. Buffaloes, sheej), and goats were offered to all of these These people made no prayers 
to any of the Hindu gods, but when in great trouble they ap[Halcd to the sun. The apparent 
anomaly of tUeir having a Korwa foi their pnest was explained by the belici that "the hill 
jioople, being the oldest inhabitants, are best acquainted with the habits and peculiarities of the 
local spirits, and aie m least iieiil fiom them ; besides, they are wholly pagan, whilst the peopU* 
in whose behalf they make offerings, having Hindu and lhahmanical tendencies, could only 
offer a divided allegisnco to the sylvan gods, which it might not be safe to tendei 

The m.un body of the tribe, and particularly those who belong to the landholding class, 
piofess the Hindu 'ehgion, and employ Sakadwipi Brahmans as pi tests Mahadeo and ISitaram 
are the popular deities , Gaun and Ganesh being worshipped during marriages. In addition 
to these, tho miscellaneous liost of spirits fcareil by the Mundas and Oraons arc still held in 
moie oi less reverence by the Kharwars, and in Palaman members of the tube sometimes pei- 
form the duties of pahan oi village priest. Sraddh is performed tuu dajs after death, and once 
a jear in the mouth of Aswin regular oblations are made foi the benefit of deceased ancestois 
in geneial 

Of iheir religion little is known. Aeonrding to Colonel Dalton the Korwas of Saigu3a Koiwu 
sacrifice only to the spirits of then ancestors, and as this must be done by the head of eac'i 
family, they liave no piiests. In Jashpur, on the other hand, Biug.is berve them ab jiriest ,♦ 
and the Khnria Ram, a bloodthirsty goddess, dwelling in a ta\e overhanging n stream, is 
worshipped with offerings of slam bufTaloes and goats. The families of the Dewan ot Jashpai • 
and the Tliakui of the Kallia estate— the only Korwas w'ho now hold any considerable landed 
proiHJrty — affeit to have adopted Huidiusm and ^'spuming alliances with the oidmary Korwas 
have continued inter-breeding foi seven al generations,” although '‘they dare not iiltogfthei 
disown the spirits of tlic lulls and forests that their ancestors adomd, and they have each at 
(heir head-tpiarters a Koiwa Baiga or pagan pnest to piopitiale the gods of tho race 

In Chota Nagpur and Onssa the Kurmis arc man early stage of leligious develop- K huiu 
inent. The animistic beliefs chamet eristic of the Diavidiau laces are overlaid by the thinnest 
veneer of conventional Hinduism, and the •v.igue shapes of gliosfs oi demons who haunt the 
jungle and the rock art the leal pow'cis to whom the avcMgc Kuiim looks tor the ordoiing of 
his moral and physical welfare Chief among ihese is Bai-Palidr, the mount am deity of the 
Santlis, Go''ain R^i, jieihaps a variant of GosainEia, Glmt, am sinking hill pass, such as 
the Dhang£ra Pass, ueai Chatra, which figures lu the eaily tradit.ous of the caste , Gaioai, 
who watches over cows; Gramcswaii, tho pat ion godde«8 of the village, Kim lick csvv.'n i , 
Boram-devi , Sat-bahani ; Dakum Bun, and Mahamdi. The function'' and attributes of thise 
deities arc not susceptible of close definition, and the woishippcis seem to bo conscious oL little 
more thm a vague notion that by sacrificing goat-i, sheep, fowls, etc , and otTciing libations of. 
rioc-beei, certain material calamities, such as disc.tsc and bad huvests, may be whided off. lu 
this worship Brahmans usually take no pirt, and either the head of the household othciates m 
a professional he<1ge-priest (dekart or fdyd) is called in , but to this lule tl eiei^? a, cm ions 
exception in the Bamanuhiiti paigana of Mohaiihauj, whete Brahman pi tests offei fowK ti> 

■•the goddess Kinohekeswat i on behalf of her Kurmi votanes .Titibuhau, again, a deify wlies,* 
attributes I cannot ascertain, is said to be woishipped only by women, u‘-'i‘'bd bv degi.ulul 
Biahmans In respect of the omploj'ment of Biahmans, the piaetiio of fbe Kiurni'. ol 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa i'' by no means unifoim In Midiujnu they call in the as^istauce 
of Brahmans on all religious and ceremorial occasions, but thc'C piiesl'. aie lu Id to be di'giaded 
by rendering this service, and arc not received on equal tei ms bj ollici memlxub of ttieu own 
order In Manbhum, Lohardagd, and Mohaibhanj Biahmans a''*-!-! ouK in tlie fuiuual unc- 
monies of the caste, and all other religious functions, including raaiiuige, aie discliaiged by the 
eldest Kurmi who is present at the time The Moharbhaiij Kurmis allei*t to got tJu>ii Binhmatib 
from Sikharbhum, and some of these claim to be of the R.ubi siib-castc, Ihpugh ^t’t^h preten- 
sions would of course not be recognised by the Ihahmau*! ot Bengal ^ 

Most Lepohas at the present day piofess to be Buddhists, and follow in a more oi 1 oi»b lutel- Lepoha. 
ligent fwhion tho oWrvanoeb of tho northern sect oi that»religion. It is clear, however, that at 
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no very distant time their ^le belief was a form of Shamamstic Animisiu of the same general 
character as that descubed in the article on the Limbus. Conspicuous traoch of this faith still 
^urvire among them, imperfectly hid<len by the thin veil of Buddhistic usage In the belief of 
tlio average Lepeha, mountain and forest, lock and stream rcpiesent ill-defined but formidable 
j)Owers who tlnealeu mankind with a vaiiety of jihysical ilK^ andioquire to be constantly appeased 
thiougli the agency of Bijuis or exorcists Not all of those jxiwers arc evil, and some are 
r\en bredited with taking a kindly inteicst in human afFairs But savage theology, expressing 
doubtless the exi)eiience of piimitive man as to tho distribution of good and evil in the world, 
leaches tliat the good gods abide m tbeir own place and take no heed of mankind, while the 
mal<^v'olent deities aie m constant state of ic^louh and mischievous activity The foimer thero- 
foie giadually chop out of notice and fade from the memories of men, while the latter, strong in 
the ieais tht^y inspiie, may tveu outlive an entire change of leligion on the pait of then* votaries. 
The snow-clad giant Kinchiujanga, chief among the elemental deities of th(i Lcjjchas, who vexes 
m(ni with stoim and l»ail and fecnds down avalaiicheb and torrents to wreck their fields and sweep 
away then homes, has been tianfc-lated to the milder system of Buddhism, where ho figures as the 
tnloi of Sakya Alum lumself Eshegenpu, Valden Lhamo, Lapeii-Rimbuchi, (jcnpu Maling- 
iSagpu, and Wasuiigma are less easy to identity , but the fac t that they rt*ceivc ofEciings of meat 
and hivr iii addition to the flowers, fruit, rice^ and incense tanctioucd by Buddhist usage, 

li ndt. fcome weight to tlie (003*. cturo that they belong to an eai her and more baibaioiis system. 
Cliiieii?! 01 LacJieii-Om-CliIiiip-Chbirnu 1^ taid by the Le[jchas to be the same as Afal^eva. 
Ills wif(‘ IS TJmadeva Both are belieycd to have been woishipjxid by the Lejiclias before the 
introduction of Buddhism. 

'1 ibetau Lamas seive the tribe as ])nests. and pieside at all Buddhist ceiemonies. Lepebas 
lliemtelves rarely become Lamas, but many of them aie exoi cists (Bijnas or Ojhas), and exercise 
etiiisideiable mflueiice by then powei of averting the ill- will of the g<jdb and a])iK^ahiug the spirits 
oi the dead 

The dAid aie usually buned, fully clothed and in a t^ittmg position, facing towaids the east. 
BefoK' bunal the corpse is kept ‘‘itling in the honse foi two or thiec days with food before it. 
The giavc is lined with tones and a rouncl cairn built on the top surmounted by a Hag Among 
the Jh»ng Lepebas auOjha is called in about a month aflex death toperfoun a sun[)le projutiatoiy 
ntc, at which a cow 01 a goat is killed and much maivd lieer is chunk. This is sometimes re- 
jM*aksl on the fast anmveisaiy of the death The objtjct is to put the dead man^n spuit to mst, 
and to pRveut him fiom plaguing the living with bad dreams. At harvest lime ofl-eimgs of nee, 
vtariiii heel, and vaiioue kiiKk of food ai*e ju'esented by the head of the household foi the benefit of 
aiicestoip in general. 

Tlu' laghei classes of Khainba Lepchab bum then dead, pound tlie fragments of the bonces 
which lemain, and throw them ink>a over, not mto a jhord 01 hill stieam The bubsccjueui proiu- 
liatory ceiemony is bonietimob very elaboiate, as in the case ol the obhequK's ot th(‘ hislci of the 
iSikkim lla3a, desciibcd by Sn John Ware Edgai, C S I , in the following passage ^ — • 

« Before the figure* [meant to lepicseut the dead ptuson, in this ease* the Sikkim Rajah's 

bistei, who wafe a nunj was a table on which were dif£c*ieut kinds of food, on aiiothei table at the 
side were various things which had belonged to the woman when ah\c; while on a thud, 108 
little biasb lamps were anauged in lows. Long lines ot monks in daik led lobes and with very 
tall caps of luight ciimboii on then heads sat on eai-pets placed in the middle of the chapel and 
chanted litanies thioughout each day of my stay at Toomlong 

It chanced that 1 saw the conclusion, and learned the meaning of thib ceiemony at Pemi 
ongclii, wheie the lay^fagiuc of the nun >vas takem some days aftci I left Toomlong Theie foj 
riiieedciybthe liguie wab seated bofoic the altai, and the inonkb chanted the litanies foi the 
depailuie of the houl ot the dead iiuu * * ♦ . On the thiul day the lelatioiib, tiiends, and 

dc4)eiidcuts ot the deceased bioiight oi tent gifts of food or clothing oi money, which weie all laid 
buloie the figuit' of the dead woman , while the lic'ad Lama, standing in liont of his chair and 
tinning low'aidb the hguie, stated the natuie ot each gift and the name of the donoi. Towards 
t veiling the tea-cup ot the nun was fieblily filled with tea and her munva 3ug with murua 
and all the monks bolemnly drank tea with hei Then many poplc wdio had known and 
K»\id the nun when alive went up, and, piobtrating themselves bifoie the figmo, kissed the hem 
ol the ivhi.' as a last farewell^ while the moukb chanted the litaiiieb more zealously than ever, and 
the head I ama, Avlio had l<‘it hiscbaii and gone to one of the tables, went tbioiigb some elaborate 
ceiomonieb the meaning of which I could not make out At alxmt nine o’clock the chanting 
tinned, and the Lama again standing in front of his chan made a long speech to the soul of the 
nun in which he told her that all tliat could be done to make hei journey to another world c*a^y 
had been done, and tliat now she would have to go foith alone and unassisted to appear before the » 
king and judge of the dead * * * ^ * * ^ When the Lama Lad fanished his ad- 

die-b, some of the monks took down the lay-figure and imdrcEbed it , while others formed a 
j>ioci*bfeion and conducted the sonJ of the non into the daikness outride the monastery, with a 
tli'^coicUnl noise of concli-bhells, thigh bone tiumpets, Tilxjtiu flutes, gong», cymbals, tambourines, 
diuiiib, and other most disagiccable but iiainelt*fcs iiistrnments 

'ilu* jihleginatic and utilitarian habit of mind which a Geimau ethnologist lias notaced as 
eluuacUuibtic of the Mongolian races comes out lonspituously in the nonchalant attitu<fe of the 
Limbiifc. t(*wardb rf hgion Where thou ‘-uinniudiiigb aio llmdii, they describe themselves as 
Sauas, and laoiess to worship, though with spannu and mfrequent observance, Mahadeva and 
his topsoil Garni tin* deities most mvoured by the lax Hinduism of Nepal. In a Buddhist 
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noigbbouxfaood the yoke of conformity id still mojc easy to boar * the I imhu lias only to mntter 
the pious foimula, om mam padme om, and to pay respect and moderate tribute to the Lamas^ in 
order to he accepted as an average Buddhist Beneathihisveiu'er of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local accqitation, the vague shapes (jf their original Pantheon have 
survived in the form of household or forest gods, much in tlie same way as Dionysus and other 
of the Gbeek gods may be tiaoed in the names and attributt*s of the saints who j>resido over the 
vintage, the harvest and rural festivals of various kinds in lemote parts of Greece at the present 
day. Under such disguises, which serve to mask dqmrtuies fiom the popular treeds, the Lim- 
bus worship a host of sjnritual beings whose attrihutes are ill-dehned, and whose very names aie 
not easy to ascertain, Yiimd, Kdjiobd, and Thcba rank as household gods, and are jirojutmted 
once in five years, or whenever disi'ase oi loss of property thi eaten the family, by the ilaughtei, 
outside the house*, of buffaloes, pigs nr fowls. Tlie votaries eat the saerifiee, aiid thus, as they 
express it, '‘dedicate the life-breath t,o the gols, the flesh to oui selves ” No sped.tl days 
are set apart for the eeremony , hut it can not lie performed on Sunday, as that day is 
saered to Himailyd Those who wholly n<^lect the duty are supi»o«ed to suffci in j)eit,on oi pioiv*rt3', 
and the common hill disease of goitie is believed to be one of the special modes by winch tlu 
gods manifest their disirileosure Temples and idols are alike unknown, noi, so fai as I can 
ascertain, does the imagination of the Limbus trouble itself to clothe its vague spiTita<d concep- 
tions With any bodily form 

Himfiriyd, the god of the forest, is propitiated on Sundays by offeiings of sheep, .goats, 
fowls, pigeons and Indian-eorn. A stone under a tree by the roadside is smeared with \crinilion 
and bound with thread, and fliisphice of sacrifice is marked by eonsceiafed rags tied to a bam 
boo pole. 

In addition to these more or less bcnofieenf, or at least neutral, divinities, the Limbus aie 
compassed about by a multitude of nameless evil spiiits, “w’ho lequiie peculiar management m 
warding ofl then espnees ” To aiipea^* and propitiate these is the special function of the Bipias, 
a class of wandering mendicants pec uliar to Sikkim and the eastern jiarls of Nepal Bipias aie 
wholly illiterate, and travel almut the country muttering prayeis .ind mcantations, dancing, 
singing, prescribing for the sick and casting out devils Tliey wear a pui pie robe and bioad- 
bnmmed bat, and aie regarded with great awe by the people, into whom they have iiistilli’d the 
convenient Udiet that their curses and blessings will suiely bo fiJIilled, and that ill-Iuik will 
attend any one who allows a Bijna to leave bis door dissatisfied 

While the Bi3ua acts as exorcist and devil- woi •,bip|x>i for all tin* Himalayan raei*s, the 
equally illiterate Phedangma is the tnbal piiest of the Limbus foi the higliei grades of spiiits, 
and officiates at ‘'aciifices, maniages, and funeials He n> also eallecl in at births to fo]ei,ell 
the destiny of the infant., and to invoke the blessings of the gods The offiee fiequontly 
descends fiom fatboi to son, buf any one may b<*comc a Pliedangbo who has a turn for piopitl^,.- 
lug the god-., and ioi tlij> leason the oceupation shows no signs of haidening info a ca*-te • 

Following fills pnncqile, the Limlni leligion may lie defmid as a rather elementaiy form 
of Sliamanistie ammism, in which the Ihjua and Phedangma ]>lay the pait of Shaman, the ’ 
former opTating on the demons, and th<‘ lattci liaiung foi his depaitment the gods. Imally, 
we may i»eibap« hazard the conjectuie that t.he original leligion of the I.imhus is clo-ely 
akin to the Pon or ancient religion of Tibet In both w'e find the foices of ii.ilure and the 
spiiits of departed men exalkd into objivts of worship In both systems k“m]>les and images 
are unknown, while piopitiahiry ofifeniiga occupy a prominent jilace To oomjilete t.he jia- 
lallcl, neithei recognize a di'fiuite pnestlv oidei , w'liile both encourage lesort to Shamans oi 
medicine men to waid off the malign iiifluonc<*s which surround the human race 

Both cremation and bunal aie m vogue* among the Lunbus, the lattei hemg the moie 
common, and probably the older, pi act u*e The eorpsi* is placed Ijmg on its hack with th<* 
head to the east. The grave i*- lined with stones, and a c'uin, consisting of fom liois foi a 
man and three for a woman, erocttHl on thi* top The Hhedangma attends at the fuiuual and 
delivew! a hiief adtliess to the depai ltd spirit on the general lot of mankind and the doom of 
birth and d(‘ath, <*oncludiug with the command to go whither his fatheis have gone .ind not 
to come back k) tiouble the hviug with dioams Neither food nor clothes aic placed in the 
grave, but eometimub a brass plate with a lujiee in it is kod undei the head oi t.he corpse 
For nine days after the funeral the sous of the deeeasid hvi on plain iiec without any salt , 
and for a month or two the relatives wear flowers in tlu*ii hair and avoid mciTy-makiiige Tlie 
Bpocial and characteristic sign of mourmng is a piece* ofc white rag tied round the head There 
is no penodieal ceremony for the propitiation of an{*estors. 

Kie religion of the Mahilis is at present a mixture of lialf-forgotten Animism and Mahih. 
Hinduism imperfectly undc'rstood. They affect indeed to worship all the Hindu gods hut 
they have not yet risen to the distmotion of employing Bilhmans, and then working deities 
seem to be Bar-pahari and Manasfi. The former is merely .iuothci nami foi tlie w'oll-knowu 
mountain god of tho Mundis and Sant&ls, while the latter is the snake god.less, jnohahly 
also of non- Aryan origin, whose <*ult has been deseribed m the ailicle on the Bagdis To 
these are offered goats, fowls, rice, and ghee, the offciing-. being afterwards eaten hy the woi> 
shippers themselves. 

The Mahilis of Northern Manbhum bury then dead face downw'ards , but this prac- 
tice is not universal, tor the Patar Mahili** and the ^fahilis of the Santal I’arganas hum 
their dead and bury the ashes near at hand On the ole\ enth day after death offerings of 
milk, ghee, and nee are made at the place of bunal. Similar offerings arc pro-ented iji the 
montlm of Kfirtik and Chait for the propitiat.ioti of departed ancestors m general. The aniu> 
yersary of the death of an individual aucestor is not observed. 
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CHAPTER Vni. — RELIGION. 


Male The religion of the is Animisn^ of the common among Dravidian tribes. At 

the bead of their Bj^tern stands the Sun called Dharmer Gosain, and T^resented^ hy a 
ronghly«hewn post mt up in front of each house. He is worshipped with offermgB di rowls^ 
goats> rindur> and oil at the commencement of the harvest seasom and at other i^es when 
any mi'^rortanc befalls the family. When people axe gathered together for this pu^tose^ the 
village headman j who acts as priest, goes round the congregation with an egg in ms hand, 
and recites the names of 0014010 spirits. He then throws away the egg, apparentil^ as a 
])ropit]atory offering, and enjoms the spirits to hold aloof and abstain, from troublmg the 
«acnricc Among the minor gods mentioned by Lieutenant Shaw, Baksi now appears ai'the 
tulcTai deity of strong drmk, who is worshipped by the headman of tho village before begin- 
ning to diblil liquor from the fresh maAwa oiop. According to Lieutenant Shaw, Bahshi 
IS vonght out w^en a man-oatmg tiger infests a village or a bad epidemic bieaks out, and 
IS wor&hipi>ed in the foim of a black stone set up under a tree and hedged round with 
Euphorbia plants dial or Chalnad is a god presiding over a group of ten village^ aMi 
represented by a b 1 a< k stone set up under a rtmhmum tree. Goats and pigs are the animals 
uHually offered to him, and the saeriftcc of a exiw, said by Lieutenant Shaw to be performed 
oveiy three years, Boems to have fallen into disuse Pau-Gosain, the god of highw'ays, lives 
undera ie/, /5r/'/u/e, or tree He is invoked by persons going on a journey. When 

Lieutenant Shaw wrote, the offering was a cook. Now it is a white goat, and the sadritioe 
18 said to be a ver/ expensive one, by reason of the largo amount of rice-boer — ten or twelve 
maunds -tiuit must be offered to the god and drunk by his assembled votaries. The tntelaty 
dei< 7 of the village, spoken of by Lieutenant Shaw under tho name of Dwdrd Gosain, is 
now called Bara-l 3 w£n, because ho is supposed to live m a temple with twelve doors. The 
whole village woiship him in tho month of Magh. Colonel Dalton suggests that this god 
may perhaps be tho same as the Oraon Dar&. Kul Gosam, ‘ the Geres of the mountaineers,* and 
Aiitga, tho^od of hunting, ap;waT not to be known at the present day. Gumo Gosain, or the 
god of the ]nllar, is represented in every hou'iohold by the wooden post {/fumo') winch supports 
the mam imters of the roof On this the blood of a slam goat is spiinklod to propitiate 
the spiiiis of anccstois. The fact that this god is common to the Mdl^s and Mdl Pahanas (see 
page 113 holow), and is worshipped by both in the same way, seems <0 tell strongly m favour 
of tho common origiu of tho two tnbes. As in Lieutenant Shaw's time, Chamda Gosain 
>«till laiiks high among the tribe, and demands offerings on larger scale t^n any other god. 
A sacrifice < onsisting <£ twelve pigs and twelve goats, with nco, ml and audu) m proportion, 
must put a severe stram on the resources of a Mdle villager In order to commemorate the 
event, thn'e bamboos decorated with streamers of bark painted black and red at the ends, the 
natural colour being loft in the centre, ore ‘set up to represent Chamda Gosain in front of 
the hoube of tho person who organizes tho sacrifice. One bamboo has ninety streamers, 
anotbei b'xty, and the thud twenty, and the poles arc also decorated with peacock's feathois. 
Tho night is spent lU dancing, and in the morning sacrifioes are offered m the bou^e and m the 
• fidcls foi a blessing on the family and on tho crops Tho bamboos are then taken inside and 
fms])endod fiorn the roof of the house to show that the owner has pnforroed the full sacrifice. 

Tho iiuostion whethoi the have any functionaries who can properly be called priests 

is in fcome rosi»ects an obscure one. According to Buchanan, they formerly had priests called 
Nniy.w 01 Laiyas, a designation common enough m Western Bengal, but these, it is said, have 
now disappeaiod, and then functions have devolved upon the Denmnos, who were originally only 
dnint'js hcleeticd for their supposed intimacy with the spirits, their capacity for ^ing into 
trancH's, and so forth, these powcis bemg m some mysterious way bound up with their long 
lion, which may on no account be cut. More recent observers, however, assure me that tho 
Demano merely directs loligious” and ceremonial observances, hut does not himself ofiidate as 
pnest. The 'duties of priest are discharged by the village headman or the chief ^member of 
the household, or by any influential pereon chosen for the occasion, and the Demfinois merely a 
spintual dnvctioi endowed with certain supei-natural powers, such as that of discerning the«canse8 
of all diM'ases, bO that when a man falls ill he can say which of the gods has afflicted him and 
what sort of sail ifice should be offered to Ining about his recovery On the occasions whw 
Chamda Go^-am and Gumu Guirain are worshipped, the Demano is decorated with a necklace of 
oow’iic sliclls No Demano mi^ eat turmeric Besides the Dem&no there is another class of 
divines t. lik'd ( henn, whose duty is to select persons to officiate as priests This he does by 
balancing a bow on bis two bands and M’atebiiig its oscillations, while be calls out one by one 
Iho names of the persons present, the idett bmng that tho god thus signifies from whose hands he 
wishes to receive the offering The flesh of the animals offered in saenfice is eaten by the male 
worshippers ; women may not jxiriako of it. ^ 

As a rule the Male bury their dead, the corpse being laid on a layer of hhelah leaves with 
tho head pointing towards the north. 'I’hc bodies of those who died of snake-bite or have eoMe 
to a violent end are exposed m the jungle According to ('olonel Dalton, the boffles of Demfinos 
aie dealt ivith in this ^hion on the ground that if they are buried in the village, their ghosts 
walk and cause auuoyatice iJ the living On the fifth day after death a feast is given, to whibh 
all membore of the family are in'vited Six months or a year later a special ceremony is held lor 
the purjiobc of apjieasing the spirit of the dead man. The chief port is played by the DemfhiOi, 
who ri'presents tho deceased, and is dres'-cd so as to personate him as closely as possible. In this 
( haractor he demaude clothes, omamento, food and whatover the dead man was fond of in this 
life, tjie belief bepig fliat if they are given to the Demano, the sbirit will in some tmeomlaihed 
fashion have the nse of them in the world of the dead. , When tlie Demino has all he 
asked for, he goc- into a fit and remains, ’hwsfnrilj^e for some mmntes, daring wh;oh time he fs 
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BuppoBeSl to be in oonimnnioation 'ndth tbe Bimt o£ tbc deceased. On bio revival the company 
partake of a ieaet. ... ' < . 

At/iheltead of tSe Pab^n£ religion stancU the son, to whom revorential obekianoe is made M£l PAhini 
morning and evening. On occasional Sundays a special wors^up is performed by the head of the 
&miIy).vrbo must prej^re himself for the rite by eating no salt on the previous Friday and 
fastimg all Saturday, with the exception of a light meal of molasses and milk, taken at sunset 
aft^Mthing. Bin ire sunrise on Sunday morning a new earthen vessel, a new basket, some 
ricej: cB> aieoa nuts, and vermilion, and a brass lota of water With a mango branch stuck in it, 

Me||^'<mt ’on a clean space of groimd m front of the house. The worshipper shows these 
(dEenthgs to the rising sun and prays, addi'essing the luminary as ' Oosain,' tliat he aiid his 
0 iay be sav^ from any spcdiio danger or trouble that is supposed to threaten them. 

The nee ui then given to a goat, which is decapitated while eating by a siuglh blow &om ‘be* 
hltr^. ^The body of the animal i'« then cooked and served up at a feast, of which the neighbours 
\ the head alone, which is deemed pranid, or sacred, being carefully reserved far the 
'‘^pi^iSoets of the.family Next m honour to the sun are Dharti Mai, mother earth ; her servant,^ 

Bome aay sister, Oardmi j and Singhbahiui, who b^s rule over tigers, snakes, scorpions, 
and ,all ^nannet of noxions beasts. To the earth goats, pigi, fowls, etc , are oSerel in Ashar and 
and bafiEaloes or goats are saoi’iiicod about the time of tho Hindu Durga Fuji to the 
gowf^ Singbbahiiu, who is represented fur saorificial pnr^xises by a lump of clay daubed 
ifrifh veimihon and oil and set up in front of the worshipper’s hou >e. The village Manjbi 
^PBIU^ateB as priest The Magh worship of Dharti Mai is clearly the festival described by Colonel 
Dab^ uuj^r the name Bhuindob, the earth god.^ 

** The Mils plant in thdr dancing place two branches of the adl tree, and fur three days 
ibey dance round wesc branches, after which they are removed and thrown mto a river, which 
rendads one of tho Karma festivals as solemnised by the Oraons and Kols in Chota Nagpur. 

On this occasion the men and wumen dance via-d-ou to each oihei, the musician keeping bet* 
w^n. The men dance holding each other above tbtur elbows, the left band of one holding the 
right elbow of the other, whose right hand aga'n holds the left elbow of the arm that has 
seized him Tho fure*arms t lucliiug arc held stiffly out and swayed up and down They move 
si lettrays, advance, and retire, sometimes bending low, sometimes erect The women hold each 
other by the palms, interlacing the fingers, left palm upon right jialm, and left aud right 
fore-arms toucn<ng They move like the men.*’ 

Two curious points may be added. Tbe man at whose mstauoc or for whoso benefit the 
ceremony is perfoimed most sleep tho night before on a bed of straw , and the dancing party who 
are greatly excited with drink, shout continually l&r {pwleadum mnltebre),ATaoAs of 
invocation believed to be especially acceptable to the goddess. In this somcwliat indelicate cry 
wc may perhaps see a barbarous and imdraped rofureucc to the via geaetnx ndtura so prominent 
in many early forms of belief. . > 

Besides these greater elemental deities, tbe Mai Fabari&s recognize aud propitiate a number 
of vaguely-defined animistic powers, chief among whom is Cborddnu, a malevolent spirit needing ' 
to be appease 1 at certain ini^rvals* with saorificab and tbe first-fruits of whatever crop is on the 
ground. To the same class belong Mabad&n&, for whom oggs are tbe appiopi^iate ofEenng. 

Among the standard Hindu deities Kali and Lakhi Mai (Lakshmi) are honoured with sparing 
and infrequent worship, the oSerings in this case being tbe perquisite of the village headmen 

Ancestor wor^ip is in full force, and the aacra pi ivata ol & Mai FahUna household corre- 
spond precisely with those observed by the Male tribe. Tbe Lares are known to both by the 
Ihumiliar term Gumo Oosain or Deota, gods of tbc wooden pillar [Gnmo)? which supports 
thb mam rafters of the house Around this centre are groups a number of balls of hardened 


clay, representing the ancasto'B of the famdy, to whon the firsb-fruits of the earth arc offered, 
uia the blood of goats or fowls ponred forth at tbe foot of the pillar that tbe souls may not 
hnng^ in tbo world of the dead. As every household is guarded by its ancestral gods, so every 
village has a tutelary deity of its owu ^Larem aqn eualodem, who lives in a adl tree within tho 
village. This tree is daubed with red loud and worshipped on certain occasions, aud may on no 
account be cut down. The tribe ^as no priests, and the head of tbe household or village, as tho 
<^uie may be, performs all religious and ceremonial observances. Brahmins, however, are to 
Bome extent held m honour, and presents are given to them on festal occasions 
, > The dead are usually burae i, and a piece of bone is saved from the flames to be thrown 

iii<|o a river or a deep tank the waters of which do not run dry. The relatives are deemed 
impure, and may not eat salt for five days At the end of that time they are ehaved, and 
pArtake of a feast provided by the eldest son. Tho funeral expanses are a first charge on the 
estate, and after these have been paid the balance u equally divide I among the sons, diaghter» 
getting no share. Very poor persons, who cannot afford to give a feast, bury their <le^ in a 
recumbent position with the head towards the south, and give nothing but a httle salt and meal 
V to the friends who attend the funeral. In Buchanan’s time it was the universal custom 

to. bury the dead on the day of death. No ardddh is performed by the Mai Pahanas proper, but 
some ra the wealthier members of the Kum£r Bhfig sub-tribe are beginmng to adopt a meagre 
of this ceremony in imitation of their Hmdu neighbours. 

The ^igiou tbe Mangars may best bo described as lax Hinduism tem^iered by survivals Miuigar. 
0^ as, earlier Animistic cult Sutya Narain is one of their fuvoante deities Sansari and Ait&- 
b4rtlm ate also worshipped uiUi offerings of goats, fowls, and pigeons. Dpadhya Brahmans 

I Bthoology of Bengal, p, 274. 

^ Thftword is Malto. 
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asbist at the calt o£ Sairib Kanin and the xeoog&iead Hindu gods ; but Saiuiri aad Aitihdreh 
are wonhipped bjr the heade of jbouwdtolda without the aeButanoe of pideate. Bnhmane are 
not held to be degraded by serving as priests in Mangar &inilies. 

The funeral oeretnonies of the Mangars, which are tho same as those of the Qu^ug.and 
Sunnwara, are curious and interesting. Immediately after death the corpse is tied v^ith three 
])u>ces of rope to a stout pole and oariied to the grave. There it is stripped, dressed im isow 
clothes, and laid on its back in the grave with the head pointing fo the north. Tlie fotdhbad 
is smeared with sandal wood paste. One of the maternal relatives of tho deoeiised, 
the matomal uncle, is then ohoson to act as priest for the oocasion, and to conduct l^e 
appmnted for the propitiation of the dead. First of all he puts in the mouth of the eOFM 
some silver coins and some coral, which is greatly piizsd by the Himalayan races. Then m 
lights a wick soaked in clarified butter, touobes the lips with fire, scatters some p^hed ,rl6e 
about the month, and lastly oovere the face with a cloth called pi^unH. Two bits of 
wood^ about three feet long, aro sot up on oither side of the grave. In the one ate tdi 
,nino steps or notches forming a ladder for the spirit of the dead to asosnd to heaven; on the 
other every one present at tho funeral cuts a notch to show that he has been there. As w 
maternal uncle steps out of the grave, he bids a solemn farewell to the dead and oatls upon fdin 
to ascend to heaven by the ladder that stands ready for him When the earth has been filled 
in, the stick notched by the funeral parly is taken away to a distance and broken m two pleoos, 
lest by its moans I he doad man sho'ild do the snrvivors a mischief. The pole used to oaxry 
the corpse is also broken up, and the spades and ropes are left in the grave. 

When the mourners return home, one of their party goes ahead and makes a banioade of 
thorn bushes across the road midway lietwccn the grave and the house of the deceased. Qn the 
top of the thorns ho puts a big stone on which he t^os his stand, holuing a pot of burning inoettse 
in his loft hand and some woollen thicad iii hii right. Ono by one the mourners step on t^e 
stone and pass through ths smoke of the incenss to the other side of tho thorny barrier. As they 
pass, each takes a piece of thread from the man who holds tho incense and ties it round his neck. 
Tho object of this curious ceremony is to prevent the spirit of the dead from coming home with 
th ' mourners and establishing itself in its old haunts. Conceived of as a miniature man, it is 
believed to be unable to make its way on foot through the thorns while the smell of the inoense, 
to which all spirits are highly sensitive, prevents it from surmounting this obstaolo on Hie 
shoulders of one of the motimers 

The rcligidn of the Mech, like that of the Dhim&l, is still in an early stage of tiansitioa 
from Animism to Hinduism. They descnbothomselxes as Hindus of the Saiva sect, and worsldp 
Siva under tho name of Batho, and his consort Kdh as Bali Khungri. To the former the 
Agnia-Mceb sacrifice bufEalocs, goats, and pigeons ; while bis wife has to put up with the less 
respectable offerings of pigs, fowls, and goats, which the Jdti-Mcoh offer incufforently to either. 
«Tbe Juti-Mcoh also reverence as a household goddess {gkar-devt), a namelesss perbonage, sup* 
posed to be the mother of Siva, who is roposented Iw a lampnf sun-driod clay set in the comer 
tho chief room Pigs, fowlb, plantains, and patched rice arc offer^ to her on any day in the week 
except Sunday, Tuesday, or 'W ednobday. Among thdr other deities may bo mentions Tsimising, 
'litta Burhi ^Bnehanon’b * old lady of the Ti^ta '), Maliosh Th&knr, Sonnisi and MahdkdI. Thi^ 
have no Brdhmans, and priests {dkdmt or ojhd) chosen from among the tribe to serve them for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. 

Those who can afford a funeral pyro incfer to bum thede^, while the poorer members of the 
trilie hniy, jilaeing tho cor])80 face upwards with tho head pointing towards the south. Iii the 
latter case a bmall fire is kindled upon the grave, in wliich food and ^mk are burned for the beno* 
fit of tlie deceased. The Agni i^Mooh porf >rm a moa^o propitiatory rite on the eighth day, and tlm 
Jdti'Moch on the fourth day, after death. With both the important part of the pooeodings is 
the feast which is givon to the frionls and relatives^ of the deceased Some repat the oeremoiqr 
every year aftnr the manner of the Hindus, but this is unnsual. 

At the head of tho Munda religion stiuids Sing-Bonga, tho sun, a beneficent but somewhat 
inactive deity, who concerns himselTbut little with human affairs, and leaves the details of Hie 
executive government of tho world to the gods m charge of particular branches or departments 
of naturi' KevertWoss, although 8mg-Bonga himself does nut send sickness or calamity to 
men, ho may be invoked to avert such disasters, and in thia view sacrifioos of wbito goats or 
white (>ockb are offered to liim by way of appeal from the unjust punishments beliived to have 
been inflicted by his subordinate!. Next ui rank to Sing-Bon^a comes Buru- Bonga (ft 
Marang-Buru, also known as Pat Sam&, a monutaiu god, whose visible habitation is usually 
supposed to be tho liighest or moat lemaikahle liill or rook in the neighbourhood ''In C^ta 
Nagpur,'^ says Colonel Dalton, * ** a lyiuarkable bluff, near the village of Lodhma, is the 
Marang*Bura or Muha Burn for a wide I'xpnse of country. Here people of all owtes 
BbS'>mble and sacrifice— Hindus, even Muhomedans, as well as Kols. Th^ is no visible 
object of vrorship ; the saorifioes are offered on tho top of the hill, a bare semi-globular mass 
rock If iiTti msla gre killed, tho hoa^ aiH} left there, and aft“rwardB appropriated by the p&hun 
01 vill^e priest.^’ M ataug* Bum is regarded as the god who pcMdes over the rainfall, and is 
appealed to in times of drought, as well as when any epdemie sickness is abroad. T^ie 
appropriate offering to him is a buffalo. Ikir Bonga tuIcb over tanks, wells, and large sheets bf 
water ; Qarha>t‘ra is ^e goddess of rivers, bbeams and tihe small springs which occur on nuuiy 
hill bides in Chola N ; while Ndge or Naga>eta is a general name applied to tbSlrid|l<Hr 
deiuob or sprits who mimt th« s^riwapy l<wer levels of the ‘terraoed rice-fields. 
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are bellied to have a hand in spwadin^ dbesM amonff men, and require constant propitiation to 
beep them but cl soiedii^ White goate ^ blaok or brown oomce ate offered & iVir Bonga, 
and egg^ and tnftnerio to too Deewili or K£ri-Sam& is the god of the vQhffe ^o 

lives with his wife 7&bir Burbi or $arhnl-Sani4 in the Sama or sacred grove, a paten of the 
forest pngieval loft intact, to afford a refuge for the forest gods Every vBlage ha<i its own 
Deewtli, is bold responsible for the crops, and receives peiiodical worship at tbo sgrieultnral 
festisaife. Bis appropriate offering is a kdrd or be-buffalo ; to his wife fowls are saeriBoed. 

Gmaal is another of the Sam& deities whose precise functions 1 have been unable to ascertaiu. 

BtdlOl^e and pigs are sacriiiood to him at irregular intervals. Cbandor appears to be lamc as 
Gbsa^ Oxuol c r Chanala, tbo moon worshipped by women, as the wife of Sing^Bouga and the 
mbwMSr of the stars. Colonel Dalton mentions the legend that she was faithless Imt htisband, 

And iim out her in two, 'but lepenting of his anger he allows her at times to shme forth in full 
bfMnil^/ Goats aro offered to her in tbo Samd. Haprom la properly the ^ homestead, hut it is , 
u^ m a wider sense to denote the g^Pup of dead ancestors who ^xc worshipped iii^ the homeStend 
W Mttiag apartvfor them a small portion of every meal and with periodic^ offeiings of fowls. 

'niey are supposed to be over on the watch for chances of doing good or evil to their descendants, * 
hfundas fully realise the necessity for appeasing and ke^ng them in good humour. 

' ^ festivals of the tribe arc the following : — ^(1) Sarhm or Sarjum-Bdba, the spring 
fesjSi^ corresponding^ to the Baba or Bah*Bong^ of the Santals and Hoe in Chsit (March* April), 
whsft'^iil^ w tree is in bloom. Each household saciifices a cock and makes offeiings of sdl 
dowters to the founders of theiillagein whote honour the festival is held. (2) Kametd or 
BatvaH in Aearh at the commencement of the rainy season. Farh cultivator," ^ayB 
Cowtud Ihdton, sacrifices a fowl, and after some mysterious rites a wing is stripped 
oft sad inserted in tl^ cleft of a bamboo and struck up in the ricc*fiold and dung* 
heap. If this is omitted, it is supposed that the iico will not oome to metmity." (U) 

Nand or Jom*Nand, the festival tf now rice in Asin when the highland riee is hari^ested A 
whfta cook is saciifiocd to Sing*Bouga, and the first-fruits of the harvest are laid lx fore him. 
Untit^wis has been done it would be an act of impiety to eat the now nee. (4) Kharia pn ja or 
Kolom Singh, called by^ the Hos Deswdli Bonga or Magh Farab oelehrating the harvesting of 
the winter rice, the main crop of the year. Five fowls and various vegetables aro offered to 
Deswdli, the god cf the village at tha^halihan or thioshing floor. Among the (losof 
Singhhum the festival is kept as a sort of aatwnale, during which the people give thcrosolvob 

3 1 to drunkenness and all kmds of debauchery This is less conspicuoutly the case with the 
undas of the plateau who live scattered^ among Hindu and Christian neighhouis, and do not 
form a compact tribal community like the Hos of the Kolhdn. The festival, moreover, is kipt by 
the Mondas on one day only, and is not spread over a month or six weeks, dnrmg which time 
the people of different villages vie with each other in dissipation, as they do in the Kolhdn. 

The religion of the ^ ca'^te is not easy to define. We may discern in it a suhstratum of i^arm] 
primitive Animism overlaid by elements borrowed^ from Hinduism, and, loss freely, from 
Bu^Usm. Everything tends towards gradual adoption of the Nepalese form of Hinduism, and 
Buddhist usages are wheved to bo on the decline, though the l^ma still selves as priest at a 
Mtumi wedding, and flags stamped with tbo sacicd om mav be seen flying m Miirmi villages. 
Kotwithatanding this general tendency towards the triumph of Hinduism, some of the popular 
deities of the caste seem to belong to an caiher t^po. The stone fetish called Tbanghaljho is 
hoUAui'cd by winding cloth round it and sprinkling iice on its top ; and every Septemlwr goats 
and fowls are saenfieed and their blood poured forth on the stone Similar offerings are ma^ 
to Futbuji devati, a forest god who lives in a tree and visits with fever and rheumatism those 
who neglect his worship Bbim Singh, one of the Fandava brothers, is worshipped at the 
Durga Fuja with saenfioos of buffaloes, goats, fowls, and ducks. Sheikijbo is a fetish of ill* 
dofini^ attributes ; while Gyong and Cnangreshi appear to be deified Lamas. Behind these 
'*~again are the village and household gods, a shifting and shadowy multitude, which no man can 
number ox describe, clamouring, hke the ghosts who crowded round Odysseus, for their share of 
agthiBoe aod libation. 

* Brahmans have not yet been called in to or^nize this chaotic Fantheon. Thtir functions 
are confined to presiding over the ceremony < f mitk, and occasionally assisting at the worship 
of apttie of the standard Hindu gods. The daily rehgion of the o.)Btc is looked after by Lamas 
or by any Moimi who has a turn for ceremonial ministration. 

^ Ffhe religion of the Musahars illustrates with remarkable dearness the gpndiial trans- Hnsahar. 
fotnolatiien of the fctiuhistic Animism characteristic of the more priiditive Dravidian tiibos into 
'tto debased Hinduism praotised in the lower ^ks of the caste system. Among the standi d 

e dds of the Hindu Fantheon, K&li alone is admitted to the honour of regular worship To 
dc the men of the caste saorifico a castrated goat, and the women offer five wbcatou cakes with 
that her favour may be shown to them in the pains of childbirth. In ports of Gya and 
bagh an earlier stage oi her worship may he ohservi'd. Her shrine stands at the out- 
sKmu the viUage, and she is regaidedasa sort of local goddess, to bo appeased on ooc.ibion, 
litce pbe Thaknrfni Mai of the Hill Bbuiyas, by the sacrifice of a hog. It is curious to observe 
definite acceptance of Kill as a member of the Hindu system seems rather to have 
deftiemed from the respect in wMoh she was held ^fore she assumed this comparatively orthodox 
“■'*****'“' Her trauaformation into a Hindu goddess seems to have icndered her less maligmsnt. , 
Mp, thou^ csteneibly put forward as the leading feature of the Musohar rclwion, 

. ^looked upon more as a trilrate to social xespeotability than as a matter vitally affeet- 
pli |«MMBal "jlraACvNk Kili or Deld Ma^ as we is commonly called, may be appeased by 

^ oon84|atiy in good humour, or they may 
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do tenons mi^ohief. The six Bin or heioat kiunrai, as Tolsi Bir, BikmtUif Bam Bir, Bhawfo 
Bir, Asan Bir, and Chatalch Bir sm believed te be the spirits of ^e departed Muiadiam who 
cxcrcira a highly malignant activity from the world of the dead. Bikmun is often spoken'of as 
the yur\a or ancestor of the caste; and when a sqiarate sacnfioe is offered to him the woM^por 
recites the names of bis own immediate forofatbers. On ordinary occasions the Bits are 
satisfied with offerings of sweetmeats projiared in ghee; bat once in every two or three ^saM 
demand a collective sacrifice of a more costly and elaborate character. A pig is provided; Md 
country liquor, with a mixture of rice; molasses, and milk is offered at each of a number of miBs 
of (Jay wbieh are supposed to represent tbe Birs.^ Then a number of Bbakats or derMflCRi 
arc cboscu; one for each Bir, witli tbe advice and assist auoe of a Brahman, who ctUioiludv 
enough IB su| poi^od to know the mind of each Bir as to the fitness of his minister. The riiext 
of a plough und a stout stake being fixed in the ground, crossed swords are attached to 
and tho Hhal^ats having worked themselves up into a sort of hypnotic condition, go throng a 
variety of aciobntic exiMciscs on .the upturned swot d-blades. If they pass ithiougn this miin* 
jured, it IB understood that the Bus accept tlio sacnticc. The pig is then speared to death 
With a shaip bamboo ptako, and its blood eolleeted in a pot and mixed with country Ijqaor. 
Some of this comiiound is poured foith on the ground and on the balls of clay, while tltfitDMt 
is diuuk by the lihakats. Tho ceremony concludes with a feast m which the worship|i«rA 
partake of the offerings. ^ ^ 

Tlic Musahars have not yet attained to the dignity of keeping Br&hntsium^ their own, 
though they call in Brahmans as exports to fix auspicious days for maiiiages a]i9*Et^i!ta4t 
ichginns ceremonies, to assist in naming children, and even to intcriiret the will of nhmnnto- 
istic M tiPahar deities like the Birs In the matter of funeral oeiemonios the tendency ItSOh. 
imitate llindu usage. A masgre version of the standard srdadA is performed aboot ten dMrC 
aft(>r death, and once a year, usually in the month of Uctoher, regular oblations are ma^ v)v 
the benefit of det'eased ancesbors. It deserves notice that with Mapahare, as with Dorns, the 
Mater’s son of the dccea>-ed offitiaies as piiest at tho m(ddh ^ 

In Sargujfi the Ntigesai worship tho sun with offerings of white cooks and racrifioe ^ 
goats to ^hlk^lla deota, but their chief god is said to he the tiger. In .loshpur they swear 
by the tiger, but do not worship him, and their chief god is Moinidhuma, to whom fowls ate 
offered every year and a buffalo once tn three years . ' They also recognize Darha, the village 
god of the Mundas, and keep tho Sarhed festival like them. 

Liko the Mundas, they acknowledge a Supreme God, adored as Dharmi or Dharmesh, the 
Holy One, who is mamfest mtho sun , and they rogard^Dharmosh as a peifectly pure, bonefioent 
being, who created n«, and would m bis goodness and mercy preserve us, but that his benevolent 
designs are thwarted by malignant spintb whom mortals must propitiate asDhaimosh cannot or 
does not interfere if ihe spirit of evil once fastens upon us. It is therefore of no use to pray to 
Dharmesh oi to offoi (acrificos to him , so though aoknowledgc'd, rcooguizod, and loverenoed, hO 
IS neglected, whilst thc^ malignant spirits aro adoicd. The Or&ons on tho western portion of the 
plateau, where theie aic few Mundas, ignore tho Bongas and pay their devotion to Darh£, the 
Sarna Uoihi (I.ady of the Grove), and the village bhvls, who have various names. CbaniUi or 
Chandi is the god or goddoxs of the chase, and is always invoked pre][)aratoiy to starting on 
great hunting expeditions. Any bit of rock, or stone, or oxciosconce on a rock, sorves to 
represent this deity. The hill near Lodhma, known to tbe Mundas as Marang Burd, is held in 
great roverenc'o by tbe Oraons. To the spirit of the bill, whom they call Baranda, they givo 
bullocks and buffaloes, eepecially propitiating him as the 6Auf, who, when malignantly inclined; 
frustrates God's designs of sending ram in due season to foitilise tho earth. In some Wtts 
of the country Darhd is almost the only spirit they propitiate. If fowls are offered to nim, 
they must be of diverB colours, but once in three years he should have a sheep from his votari^) 
and once in the same period a buffalo, of which the ojAd oi pd/tn gets a quarter. The Orii<m 
must always have something material to worship, icnened eveiy thice years. BesidSsthiA 
superstitious dread of the spirits above named, the Oraon's imagination tiemblingly Wao4exB 
in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, river, and grove is haunted. 

The profosBod religion of the Pans is a sort of basiird Hinduism, varying with the ICfM* 
hty 111 which they happen to be seltlod. In Onssa and Singbhum they incline to Vaishnavi#m; 
and toll a silly story abrnt their descent from Duti, the handmaiden of Btidha, while in 
Lobarclag& the worship of Mah&deva and Devi M&i is more popular. This veneer of Hindop 
ibm, however, has only lecontly been laid on, and wo may dibcem underneath it plcnttful * 
tiaocB of tho primitive Aniraibm common to all tho Dravidian tribes. Man is surrounded by 
unseen powers — to call them <>pirits is to define too closely— >which need constant sorvioe end ’ 
propitiation, and visit a negligent votary with various kinds of diseases. Tho Fans seem now 
to be Muffling off this nucomfortable creed and deserting their anoient gods, while as yet 
they have not taken vigorously to Hinduism, and they are described by one observer as having 
very little religion of any bind. Among the minot ijods in vogue among them mention may 
be made of Pauri Pahtlri or Bar*Fab£r, a divimiy of unquestionably Diavidian origin, vtho 
inhabits the highest hill in the neighbourboed and demands tbe sacrifice of a he-goat in Om 
month of Phalgun, and ocoasionid offenugs ot gheo all tho year round. The snute ii'blilo 
worshqqiod as the anceatot of the caste. An attempt was made recently by the P&na of Mobig» 
bbanj to induce Br4hmanB to offioiate for them oh pne&ts at marriages and funeral oeremOnifV; 
but no Br&htnans could be peraondod to imdertako theiie offices. 

- — — ■■PI. — *■ I ■— - 

Sonio speak of the balls as the * hooM " Of tb&BlPiH but this seerct to b« a modsrn refineOK 
primitive idea, wrhioh rocognires no tk* >04 himself and the (ittab whitfb r * * *** »— * 
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E bd ctecoribeil «b a mixtuni of the pnoiitivti Animism E-iniiu 

|nm *0$ Hln4#*m I been dis- 

BrAhmane marke^v ii|£e0^|^1ii j^nt rQ^ le^in^ 

;h as the r^resentatnree of fn « i}te^gre8t 

i Bar-nfohri Rauties many have of late yoittf.|)doome 
[lot-gohn and the Borraa of both sao^oasioi^ are 
pted the tenets of the Saiva sects. Bama^ Qaneaa, 
ties, whose worship is conducted by SakndwJpi 
Ea^ion Behind the fairly definite mrsonatitiw of 
md, through a fog of ignorance and superefi^sioni 
Burn or mountain of the Mundas) ; Bura>ban|i.ihe 
Iwrs who scatter cholenii small-pox, and oattte- 
‘t of rural Termiuus ; and the myriad demons w^ 

>los the trees, rooks, streams, and fields of its 

as, he-goate, fowls, milk, flowers, and svreetmeata ; 
to chew aud^ decked ~ with garlands of flowers ^ 
nanoe of a special vow, the ammal is called ehofdol 
sacred grove outside the village ; noe, ghee, 
being presented at the same time. No female 
• of the victim is distributed uuoug the wer* 
the village, and it is cooked and eaten on the spot, 
t the end of the feast. The head is eaten hy 
rs of hiB family, but no others share in it, owing to 
rottld thereby render himself liable to pcarform a 
I, the Rautias do not eat the flesh themselves, but 
other be^-eating folk who may hiyipen to be 

eeven sisters (<feew) and' their brother Bhairo a rude shrine [devigarki) is erected 
ttjiSinflac of every village, consisting of a raised plinth five cubits square covered bv a tiled 
roof resting on she posts of gulaieh* trees (P/awmo). In the middle of the 
l^'bn a line rmming north and south, stand seven little mounds of dried mud, representuig 
lnyen goddesses, while a smaller mound on one side stands for Bhairo. In front of the 
at some ten or fifteen cubits’ distance, is a larger mound r^resenting Goiaiya, the 
to whom pigs are saonficed b;^ the i^age priest {pdhoM) and by men of the Dosadh 
xtfgarding the names and functions of the seven sisteni there seems to be much 
ilii^ty. Some Bantias enumerate the following ^ 

Burhii M&i or SitalA 

-- Knnk&rin ll&i . • 

^ KaliMAts 

f* KHleawari Mil. « 

& B&gheawarl Hit t L 

k ^ Mareawari Mil 

Dolb&ri IKi 

R ^ 

.^Pthers substitute Jwdld-mukhi, Vindhyabdsmi, M^lat Mdi, and Jogrinid Mdi for the last 
|t, ^;|'wald-mukhi 16 a place of pilgriinage in the Lower Himalayas north of the Ponfdb. 
Pmfiammable gas issues &om the |pround and is believed to be the fire created by Parbati 
^Hhe denred to become a taix, VindhyabSsim is a common title of Sitali Devi, 

over small-pox throughout Ninrthern India. I cannot find out which sisters are st^ 

^io be responsible for obolera and oattle-plagoe. Kulesbwari tiger ’ m Mundai^ and 
banrori apparency have to do with the tiger. He-goats, flowers, fruit, and hei leaves 
to the seven sisters in front of the dem-gurhi Women and children are present 
j^wQiebip. A Sakadwipi Brahman presides, but does not slay the victims. . , , 

^e Bautads, though less plagued by the terrors of the unseen world than are the Mundas ' 
j^dons, have certain superstitions whi^ are worth r^rding. ^ Women who die in <AiId* 

I persons killed by a and all q/ das or exorcists, are liable after death to reappear as 

^ or malevolent ghosts, and give trouble to the living. In such cases an exorcist Kojkd or 

) sprit at work, and to appease it by gifts of money, goats, fowls, 
got rid of in a few months, but some are specially persistent and 
duoe them to remain qui^. Spirits of ti is type, who were great 
iote duzmg their life-time, often extend their mfluence over 
'' attain the rank of a tribal god. 

eur, Manager of the Chntia Nagpur estate, gives the following 
lersopal experience. In December 1884, when the Manager was 
dragdin hills in Lohardagd, a Kurmi woman of Kukofwas killed 
ii^er form was supposra to be haunting the village -An o;4*t 
ghost, took a young man to represent the tig^Pidemon, and after 
bo a kind of mesmeric condition, in which he rOifipod about on all 
himself like a tiger. A rope was then tied round his l^s and 
Bid, where the violent fit passed off and he bteatne insenoible. In 
1 the ojhd lemted certain mantra* and threw nee on him, when , 
demon was pronounced to have qigtfeidd the village, 

traces may be dieoe 9 i«|i.ijr.&e baokground of tiio SantdlSaatth.t^, 

Santdls nave long ceased to 
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worship for thp safficient reason that lie is too good to trouble binudf about anvbodj and does 

•.1. j ^11 ixl c i^i xv- & xSi. ^3 



4^teur« and exerdsing supreme powers which mark a comparatively late stngo 
development, can really have formed part of the oii^nal lystom of the Santals. 
may bo, the popular g^s of the tribe at the present day are the followinor (1) lifasaii|||> '1 
the great mountain or the very high one, who now Stands at the head of 'the SanttQ I^SgljlMKlp) 
and is credited with very far-reaching powers, in virtue of which he associates both tbs 

gods and with tho demone (2) Moreko, fire, now a single god, but formoily knovrttjMj^ 
Sant&ls under the form of five brothers. (St) Jtlii Era, a aster of Moreko, the goddiMS ^ TOO 
sacred giove set apait in every village for the august presenoo of the gods. l4) G< ^ 
a younger sister of Moreko. (5) Pargand, chief of the bongas or gods, and more 
master of all the witches, by reason of which lattei functions he is held in especial 
(6) M&njhi, a soit of second in command to Pargaud, a personage who is suppose^ 
nartioularly active m rcstrsdning the gods from doing harm to men. Tho two latter r~^ ' 

ddtios conbtrueted on tlie model of the communal and village officials whose names , 

The idea is that the gods, like men, need supervising officials of this sort to look after 
keep them in order. All the foregoing gods tovo their allotted place in the saotad'^l 
(/diirihdn) and ato worshipped only in pumic M orang Bum alone is also worslupped |Nm 
in the family. ^ 

Each family idso has two special gods of its own— the Orak-honga or household fid9*wio 
the Abge'bonga or seciet god. The names of the Orak-bongas are (1) Baspahar, (2) , DiqAs^IIL 
(2) 8&8, (4) Goraya, (5) Barpahai’, (6) Sarehawdi, (7) Thuntatnrsa. The AbgedMngii(|>^ 
the following Dharasore or Dharasanda, (2) Eetkomkudra, (3) Ohampn'>deitM||4rlit 

(4) OarWnte, (.^) Lilachandi, (H) Dhanghara, (7) Kudraobandi, (8) Babara/l^) PwMMi 
( 10) Kndraj, (11) Gosam Era, (12) Achali, (13) Eeswali. No Sant£l would divulgfgl^ 
name of bis Orak-bonga and Abgc bonga to any one but bis eldest son ; and men atP Mo/H^ 
culaily careful to keep tbis sacred knowledge from their wives for feai test they sTi miTd 
undue influence with the bongas, become witohos, and eat up the family with impunity vn^ 
tbo protection of its gods has been withdrawn The names given above were disolosed to 
Skrefbrud by Christian Santals When sacrifices are offeied to the Orak-bongas the 
&mily partake of the offerings ; but only men may touch the food that baa been laid bef(Mi ihn 
Abge-bongas. These saenfioes take place once a year. No regulikr time is fixed, and enoli 
performs them when it suits bis oonvenieooe. 

Tbore still litters among the Sant&ls a tiadition of a ' mountain-god * (Bum-bong|b) 
unknown name, to whom human ^nfices used to bo offered, and actual instances bavg V^ f > 
mentioned to me of pcoplo being kidnapped and saciificed within quite recent times by 
4tial headmen of lommuuoe 01 villages, who bojied m this way to gam great nebes 
bome specially coveted jirivate revenge These aie not the motives which prompted 
tAcnfiee among the Kandhs of Orissa, a tribe whose mternal structure curiously resembles tiut 
of tho Santfils. The Kandh bamfloe was undertaken for the benefit of the entire tribe, jbi 
the interest of individual ambition or malevolence It is curious to hear that one of the 
credited with this iniquity was himself murdeied during the Sautdl rebellion of 1855, by be" 
slowly hewn in pieces with axe^, just ab iiis own victims had been — a mode of exeontion wb 


uluua aaw iw luv ytrw ma Dt3«n f^oTi in. rabllO BBmkfwtlM 
of fowls are offeied by the piiest in tho s^ed grove; pgs, goats and fowls are saorifleeff hfi , 
private families, and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and sexual license prevails. Clupw^ 

18 in aboyanoe for the time, and all unmarried persons may indulge in promiscuous intemuntM/ ' 
Tbis license, however, does not extend to adulteiy, nor does it sanction intercourse bbt«M|a4 i, 
persons of the same sept, though evou this offence, if committed during the Sohrai, is puaSbSl'^ 
less severely than at other time's, ^ext in importance is the liaha jn^a, kept in PhalgtmOp^] 
ruary-Maroh) wbisa the a&l tree comes into flower. Tribal and family sacrifioos aie tiel dj WMJr ' 
victuns are slain and eaten by the worshippers, every one entertains their &iends, ^ > 

day and night, and the best songs and flute-musio are performed. A peculiar nstinw la s 
tins ft'stival is a hoi t of water-bultlo iu which men and women throw water at e neh other 
they axe completely drenched ^ i ^ 

Tbo reli^n of tlie Thiros is a oomjpoond of the mingled Animism and Nature-werslSlIit 
chanMfiieristlo ef tho Hbotiginal raeos and of eloments borrowed from popular Hinduism. 
pi'omineut place in their l^anthcou w taken by the hero Rikheswar, whom I sospeot to be Id " 

oal with iAfi Elkbmun of the Musahar>Bhuiyas. According to the legend in vogue amatur 
Tharus olsJSbaoci this deified founder was a son of the renowned alwriginal King Baja ' 
whose fame it still tife jn many of the oldent cities of Upper India and Bihar aa one who ‘ 
the rank and titlo VialtavarH, or uim-erbal emperor, in the olden time. Rikbeswar or I 
was banished, it it taidy frdm his father’s court, nud ordered with bis band of tn ^ifi foUo^l 
seek for a new bomb ib the north, from which they were never to return. Setting out c 
wandmings, they toOk as wives any women whom they could bteal or capture on the road, 
tins way the Tbaiu ttibt ttbb foonned. It was not till they liad reached the sub-Himalayaa 
in which they still dwbtl that.'flk^ dedded to rest mid se^e. The soul of Haksha is 
to hover among the. people •bst as in auiient days he led them safely 

so in the present day he is swCSIt 


Wide wildoniesB luto a new 
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goaidiiii wd gcods oE wsk twifiOxag on a dutant joarnoy. No Tkfini evar aeto oat from his 
vitlai||0 £or raoti a ^tirpoao vithoat first propitiating him with gifts and ptomisiQg him a 
BUAjqgMtPQiai ftaet of flesh* milk, and wino on his roturn. Hi-, prubonue is ropreson^ by a moand 
of ipt^^ 'with a stone fixed in the middle ; and ho delights in Mvmg iho head of a livn capon 
dmed agaSnst this stone, and to feel its blood tnckhng down the side One pecnliarity of ibis 
g^i|l ^iiat he is d^, — an emblem of his oniujuity , and hence vows and prayers are addressed to 
'la f stentorian^ tone of voice. The title gwm, which is generally prefixed to his name, 
iir^iUlBd mat daring his re'-idence on earth ho was famous as a wizard or medicino>man, and 
tbrragh mis means the kingship or leadership of hia tribe * 

' ^ Anumstio element m the Inaru faith being represented by Uikhoswar, we may porhsps 
toanglod survival of Natare*worship in two other doiticB of some importhnee*, to whom 
H^finw^address their vows. One is Madadeo, the god of intoxicating liiiuor, especially of the 
made hy themselves ; the other is Dharchondi, the patronoss of cattle, though her 
ltattiai‘ would i^ply that she was at first intended to impersonate the earth. Her shnne, like 
the other deities already named, is a mound of clay. The mound dedicated to 
IPm^ohdi 18 studded with short wooden urosses, on which i^, pulse, and other produce of the 
,^AliPpp^ oflered, and always on plates of leaf. Her shrine is so plac^ that all the cattle of the 
tiiwC together with toe swine, sheqi, and e^ts, pass it on going ont to graze, and repass it 
QKMm retain. When toe cattle sicken or die, Iwgei and more v^uable offerings are made. 

pf these dcitiefa is known or worshipped by other natives of Upper Tmltn. 

'* are offered to Dbarcliandi , he-^ats to Mori, the patron goddess of Kanjars and 

atoiijitwv to Mr. Nesfield, identical with Klli. This, however, seems not to bo too uI 
BUi^ 1 q Ch^paran Kud is worshipped as a village deity by casting sweetmeats down a well 
imd smearing vermilion on its run. All these primitive deities, however, are rapidly 
losing, ground in the estimation of the people, and giving way to the more popular jvorship iff 
Sitoi rind his consort KalL It is likely enough that both of these are themselves merely 
elabototed forms of aboriginal objects of worship, which may well have been familiar to an 
esriiar generation of Tharos. Hut Siva and Kali, as now revered by the tribe, have clearly been 
b«rzowed at quite a recent date from the Hindus, and cannot be regarded as mdi^ncous 
dflifilM. 

' The goddess who presides over life and death, and whom the Thams believe to bo the 
supreme power in the universe, is Kdlikd,— one of the numerous forms of Uevi, Dnrga, or Kfih, 
at Whoee name all India trembles, especially the low castes and the casteless tribes, amongst 
whom she originally sprung. Modicine-men look to Kdlikd as the speoial patroness of their art 
To toe toir sex she is the goddess of pariuntiou, and her aid is especially invoked hy women 
who have had no children All classes combine to give her a ponodical ovation, accompamed 
with much dancing, banqueting, and drinking of wine, at about the middle of October. Thams * 
aleo take part in the huge ammal sacrifice performed at her culebratod altar m Devi Paton 
(Gkmda district). Such is her thirst for blood, that at this time 2U buffaloes, 250 goats, and 
250 pigs are slaughtend daily for ten days continuously. The sacrifice is vicarious, the blood of 
boffabes, otc. , being intended as a substitute for that of human victims. This loathsome festival is 
timn^oed with visitors fiom the iiloins of India and from the hills of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhotan 
“Another deity roveyed by Tharus, and like Kklika, of indigenous or non-Aryan origin, is 
her uonsort Siva known chiefly anaongst Thorns by the name of Bhairava, the Terrible, or 
Thakuz, tile Lord, and amongst Hindus that of Mabadev, the great god. He, like lus spouse, 
ul a god of destraction, and thirsts for blood , but he is chiefly worshipped by Tliarus us the 
author of lep^uotion, of which a stone lingam, as amongst Hindus, is sometimes mode the 

S raaboL It is more usual, however, for a Tham to erect a mud mound m fiont of his houso and 
X ao upright pole in its oontre to represent the presence of this phallic divimty.’' 

Although modem Hinduism is fast displacing the cat her gods of the Tharu religion, it 
sOMkw probable that tho principles of thou prumtive belief will long survive m the strong fear 
pf Ovi) Spints which continually haunts the inbe. It is to the action of these spirits that fever, 
agim* qough, dyseutory, fainting, headache, madness, bad dreams, and pain of all kinds are ascribod. 

Infact, toe iniaros have no conception of natural disease, and no belief innatmal death, except 
wbai is f^tly conceived to be the result of natural decay. Their state, therefore, would be one 
o{ U^Br helplessaess were it not for the reputed skill of mediciue-men or borcerers, who profess 
to bivto toe power to control the spints of toe air or to intcipret their grievaiioes and wonts. In 
the tjBriuru languago these men are called bararar ; but the titles of Gruru, Gura£, Bhngat, 

Nys^ysi Olha it, all of wluoh are burrowed from Hindi, are now in common use, though even 
of toe last two are probably of aboriginal or non-Sanskrit origin. The power of tho 

medjehie-iiiaii is tremendous. He has a host o£ liege spints at his commanil. Kot only can 
ha a fiend from the body of toe sufferer, but he can produce sufformg or death by diiv- 

iflg tjftalignant spirit into the body of his foe. In order to exorcise an evil spiiit, ho holds lu 
Ms wtH hand some ashes of oowdung, or grains of mustard seed, or wild nuts, and after breath- 
jug aaiha mystical virtue mto them by the ntteranoe of a spoil, he causes toe patient to oat 
them attached to his arm. 

wligion of toe Tipperahs is a debased form of Hindmsm. 1 hoy offer to Kali black goats, Tippenh . 
rios^ ri^tains, sweetmeats, areoa nut, curds, red lead, etc. The goddess has no image, but is 
fov sacnfioial purposes by a round lump of clay, the edges of which are drawn out 
into or legs, so that the whole, seen from above, beats a rough rcsemhlanee tq 

arms. 6atya*N6rayn isalso woishippaik but in his case the offerings 
oonrist t«ljr flf W ufioaMgSi. Tbt tribe do not ein|Mqy Brahmans, but have priests, or 

rather ex^Srts^-of dflBoe is hereditary. 
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Whom a Tijppm^ Ida body is immediately removed from witbin the house to the 
o{«n air. A fonl u killed and placed with some rioe at the dead man’s £Qet. Tlile body is 
burnt at the water side. At the spot where the body was first laid out; the deoeased^s relatives 
kill a cock every inormng for seven ^ys, and leave it there with some rice as an oflerkm^ 
manes of the dead. A mouth after deaOi a like offeiing is made at the place of cremataon, 
and this is occasionally re]ieated for a year. The anhes are deposited on a hill in a small 
hut built for the purpose in whioh arc also placed the dead man’s weapons,— >a spear, ddaV of 
two sorts (one his fighting ddo, the othei his overy*day bread-winner), arrow how, bis metal- 
stedlmed pipe, earrings, and ornaments. The place is held sacred ” . 

In connection with the beliefs of the Tipperahs regarding the sjdnts oE the dead, Imajor 
Lewin speaks df u curious practice. Ue says ^ e were travelling once through the |d]l|;lea,‘ ' 
aud the ^lath led across a small streamlet. Here I observed a white thread stretched f oim ttse 
side to the other, bridging the stream. On inquiring Uio reason of this it appeared that ajIWR " 
had died awuy from his home in a distant village , his friends had gone thither and pesfoom^ 
his obsequies, after which it was supposed tliat the dead man’s spirit would 
them back to his former abode 'Without assistance, however, spirits are unable to crom raniuB^ 
wateo*, therefore the stieam here had been bridged in the manner aforesaid ” ^ 

Another use of the white thread mentioiied by Luwin as practised by the ^ppetfAm and ' 
most of the hill races s^ms to be a survival of the primitive Animistic belief which alMBlbtes , 
all disease to the action of malevolent iqnritB, who nevoitheloss can be propitiated by 
oxor^t who knows the proper means of turning away their wrath. When an epidemio omdkq 
out in a village, the Tippon^ and many other mil tnbes call in an Auchai to appease the dqmtm 
of sickness by a sacrifice. The entire village is encircled with a newly-spun white and 

the blood of the animal sacrificed is freely 8X>rinkled about This is followed by careful OW^^- 
ing and cleansing, and the houses and gates ore decorated with green houghs. For thr^ ^ys 
aftorwaids the thread is mainiained imbroken, and no one is allowed to enter or leiMs'' tw 
village. Tbo theory seems to bo tliat if the demon who picsidos over the malady can he .hept 
at bay fur that time, be will go away disappointed, while a breach of tbo quarantine or 
woulu lead to a renewal of tbo out-break. 

Tiyars are almost to a man Vaishnava m creed, their leligious ceremonies being always 
held beneath treeb. The seorh& {Trophts a$pera), a very common scrubby plant, is ^eld 
especial veneration by them, aud its shade is usually selected as the scene of their worship ; but 
should this true be not at baud, the mm, bel, or gujali {SAorea rohuthi) forms an oificient subsfd- 
tute. Hmdust&ni Tiyars sacrifiee a goat ii K.dli on tho Diwah, but the animal, instead of 
being deeaxutated in the orthodox Hindu way, is stabbed with a sharp-pointed piece of wood— a 
practice univorral among the abongiual races of India, after which, os with the posddhs. the 
• tiesh IS oaten by the wonmippers. iicngali Tiyars, on the other hand, flatrifioc a swine to Bum 
Burion the Fansh (December- January) Sankr<iuti — slaughtering it in the same way as their Jfiin- 
dustani brelhron Tbev do not, however, eat the fiesh. At the Gangd fobtival in Jeth (May) 
they offer a whit e kid, pigeon and milk to the spirit of the river, and adore witli great solemnity 
Manasa Dovi in the mouth of Bra van (July- August). 

As was natural, the Tiyars have jjoopled the waleis and streams with beuoficoiit and wicked 
spirits, whose fnenilship is to bo hpcured, aud onmity averred, by various religious rites. Along 
the banks of the river Lakhya they uorship Fir Badr, Kbwajah Kiuzr, and, in fulfilmonii of. 
vows, offer through any Musulmin a goat to Aladir, whom they r<,*gard as water god^ bat' who > 
may be identified with Shah Moflnr Badi'uddm In st >rmy weather and in fishing teaeotis 
they invoke Khala-Kuinan, a naiad, to whom the first fruits are presented, in the samm way 
as Hindus do to Lakshmi. In Bihar Mangal Chandi, Jai Singh, and L41 are th«b dhitt 
minor gods. ^ ' 

In Turueah Tiyars worship a peculiar deity called From Raja or Pamir&j, who, thv 
belonged to tlioir tribe and was a celebrated brigand residing at Babnragat, in Ivhnt. 
Having been on many occasions favoured by the deity, ho was translated rAprakdsS^,, and 
disappeared along with his b lat. In 1864 one Baijua Tiyar gave out that Famir&j had apmared 
to him lu a vision and ordained that tho Tiyars should cease to be fishermen and olevdte 
themselves instead to certain religions utes, which would jirooure gfeneral prosperity* Great 
cxciiemcni ensued, and in February 1866 about four thousand liyars from Ghazipur, Benares, 
and tho adtoiumg districts assembled at Uogra, in Purneah, and after offenng holy watejr tp % 
private idol beluugiiig to Dauua, which he said came to him out of a bamboo post, d,00U gOfits 
were sacrificed. Bliortly axterwards another meeting of the tribe was held m the BcQa^ 
district, at whioh a murder was uimroitted. This movement was a re|)etltion of a preifis^ 
i!iimila.v one among tho Dosadhs of Bihar m 1866, and, like it, uas short-lived and unsucoeijlifm 

As is done by ^ Bongab fishermen, tho Jal Palam, on the 'I'llwi ” Sankrinti in Mdgh 
(Janimiy-Febraaiy), when the sun enters Ca]>ricorn, is observed by the Tiyars. The olost^kame* 
lasts from two to fifteen days, Uut the di-tuand for fish being steady, they catch on thf of 
the festival an extra su^\y and ko^ them ahve for purposes of ude, there being no in 

selling, alUiough them is in catching, fish at that }>eriod, when prices being high pt(t|^ ws 
unusually good ’ 1 ' > ' t 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Marriage. 


JPart I»— Descriptive, 

692. Among the various causes which contribute to the growth of a race or Seaniung 
the making of a nation by far the most cfTectivc and persistent is the ,n,?"nag« 
connuhU — the body of rules and conventions governing inter-marriage The in- custom 
duence of these rules penetrates every family ; it abides from generation to genera 
tion and gatheus force as time goes on. The more eccentric the system, the more 
marked are the consequences which it tends to produce. With men, as with ani- 
mals, artificial selection is more potent and works more rapidly than natural 
selection. 

693 In no department of life is the contrast sharper between the East and ^”*’^** 
the West, the stationary and the progressive societies, the races of India’and the^a Kuroi't * 
nations of Eui*opc The first point which strikes an observer is the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of the married state In Europe sentiment and prudence 
exercise divided sway, and the tendency on the whole is rather towards a decline 
in the number of marriages. In India neither of these motives comes pro- 
minently into play. Religion on the othenhand, which in the West makes not 
unfroquently for celibacy, throws its weight in India almost wholly into the 
other scale. A Hindu man must marry and beget children to perform his 
funeral rites, lest his spirit wander uneasily in the waste places of the £*arth. If 
a Hindu maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings social obloquy on 
her family, and on a strict reading of certain texts entails retrospective damna- 
tion on three generations of ancestor. But the general obligation to marry is 
hampered by numerous conditions In the West, the field fixim v hich a man 
can choose his wife is practically unlimited The restrictions based on con- 
sanguinity arc few, and all but an insignificant number of m.arriagcs arc deter- 
mined by the free choice of persons who have attained physical maturity and 
believe they know their own minds. In India, throu^out the ever widening 
area dominated by Hindu tradition or influence, one set of rules contracts the 
circle within which a man must marry ; another set artificially expands the 
circle nithin which he may not mairy ; a third series of conventions imposes 
special disabilities on the marriage of women. A fourth injunction, not as 
yet universal but constantly gaining ground, forbids a wddow to marry again. 

Under the regime of infant marriage, wedded life too often oommonces before 
physical maturity has set in and the children thus united make their hi'st 
acquaintance when they are already husband and wife. Polygamy tempered 
by poverty, and two forms of polyandry, both tending to disappear under tlie 
influence of popular disapproval, coraplpte the series of contrasts between 
Indian and European marriage customs. We shall consider later on bow far 
the dry figures of the census bear witness to the far reaching consoiiuonces of 
these restrictions on the natural tendencies of the human race. But before 
examining the statistics it will be of interest to describe more fully the customs 
alluded to above. Two of these, endogamy and exogamy, are common to all 
primitive societies.* Polyandry and polygamy are found in several societies 
which are not jirimitive. Hypergamy, infant marriage, and the prohibition of 
Widow remarriage, are, I believe, peculiar to India. In describing these rules 
it is impossible to avoid constant reference to the social groups, tribes, castes 
and the like by which their operation is determined Marriage is thi* most 
prominent factor in the caste system, and the customs which regulate niamage 
can only be described m terms of caste or of some tribal unit wbicb closely 
resembles a caste or represents a stage in the process by which caste has been 
evolved The only people to whom this remark does not apply are the Burmese 
and other races of further India. Tlie Muliammadans in most parts of India 
have been affected in various degrees by the example of Hindu marriage usage ; 
and Native Christians have not always escaped the same pervading influence. 

694. The terms endogamy and exogamy — paesahlement harhares Endogamy 
M. Senart has called them — were introduced more than forty years ago by the late 
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Mr. J. F. McLennan in his well known essay on Primitive Marriage. 
1’hc laws governing marriage which these terms tlcnote, were then unnamed. 
Mr. McLennan was, I believe, the firet to draw attention to them, and the 
names devised by him have been adopted by all who have since written on 
the subject Endogamy, or “ marrying in *’ is the custom which forbids the 
members of a particular social group to marrv any one who is not a member 
of the group An endogamous division, therefore, is a group within which its 
members must marry. The following typos of endogamous divisions may be 
distinguishpd. The enumeration is probably not o^chaustive, but it may servo 
to illustrate the lines on which the principle of endogamy works in India . — 

I — Ethnic groups, consisting of compact tribes like the Aryan Bdjputs 
of Rajputana, and the Eravidian Mundas, Ordons and Santdls of 
Chota Nagpur and also including tribes, like the Bhumij, who have 
adopted Hinduism and transformed themselves into a caste. In 
the case of the latter, the assumption of a common origin is home 
out by what is known of the history and affinities of the tribe, but 
after having become a caste, its members set to work to strip 
themselves of all customs likely to betray their true descent. 
At the same tima the substantial landholders, if there are any 
among the tribe, usually break off from the rest and set up as 
Riljputs, a designation which outside of Rajputana proper does not 
necessarily imply any race distinction and frequently means 
nothing more than that the people using it have or claim to 
have proprietary rights in land. The local raja of the Bhumij 
country pretends to be some kind of Rajput, and even the rank 
and file of the caste prefer the title of Sardar to their proper tribal 
designation. 

II — Linguistic or Provincial groups, such as Tamil, Tclugu, Bengali, 
Oriya, and Paschima or Bihari Brdhmans. 'Ihese classes are very 
large, and include whole castes, which in their turn arc broken up 
into endogamous sub-castes. Such groups arise partly from the 
fiction which assumes that men who live in a different part of 
the country and speak a different language must be of a different 
race, and probablv also in some measures from the inclusion of 
different stocks under a single caste-name. It can liardly be 
doubted, for example, that the lai^e and misceUnneous groups in- 
cluded under the name Brdhman have been recruited to some extent 
from the local priests of tribes which adopted Hinduism. 

III. — Territorial or Local groups not corresponding to any distinc- 
tion of languag(‘, such as the Rarhi and Barcndm Brdhmans, the 
Uttariya and Dakshini (norih and south of the Ganges) Homs of 
Bihar, the Tamaria and Sikharbhumi Bhumij of Manhhum, 
and numerous others. It is curious to observe that in some cases 
these groups are called after ancient territorial division**, such as 
Rarh, Barcndra, Sikharhhum, etc., which appear on no map, and 
the names of which may possibly throw some light upon the 
early history of India.* 

IV. — Functional or occupational groujM, suoh as the Mecho and Halia 
or Helo suh-castes of Kaibartta, of whom the former seU fish, while 
the latter, who have now given themselves brevet rank as Mahisbyas, 
confine themselves to cultivation ; and the Hulia, Maohhua, and 
Matial sub-cast(» of Bagdis who are distinguished by carrying 
palanquins, fiidiing, and labouring as tank-diggers and earth- 
workers generally. Writing about the Halia sub-caste in 1891, 1 
ventured on the conjecture that this sub-caste will rise in social 
estimation and will altogether sink the Kaibartta ’* The forecast 
has come true. They now call themselves Mahisbyas, a name un- 
heard of ton years ago, and pose as a distinct caste. 

V — Sectarian groups like th<‘ Bishnois of Rajputana and the Lingayats 
oi Bombay. These were originally religious sects which have now 


• llip posituiii of im»ht of t)iP8o ancient tamtorial divisumtt is now fairly well-known Amongst recent 

writers on the subject be nHntionod Mr. F £ PargiteTf z c B , and Maliamahopadhvaya Hara Prasad Sastri 
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closed their ranks to outsiders and marry only among themselves. 

As a rule, however, groups based upon religious differences within 
the range of Hinduism tend not to be endogamous and the evolu- 
tion of a caste from a sect is a comparatively rare phenomenon 
"VI. — Social groups marked off by abstaining from or practising some 
particular social or ceremonial usage. Thus the Sagahut sub-caste 
of Sunns (traders and liquor sellers of Bihar) allow their n idows to 
remarry by the maimed rite of mtjai^ while another sub-casto. of 
Sunris forbid widow marriage, and designate themselves Tnyahut 
“ the married ones,” from htyah, the full-blown wedding ceremony 
which no woman can go through twice. 

695 In theoiy all the members of each of the numerous groups inclutled in influBufe of 
these classes arc regarded as forming a body of kindred, though in any particular 
instance their pedigree may be extremely obscure. In the first or ethnic class, 
the racial tie which binds the members together and distinguishes them from 
other tnbos forming part of the same class is palpable and acknowledged, 
and vaiious legends are current which phrport to account for it. In the other 
classes the tendency towards sub-division which is inherent in Indian society 
seems to liave been set in motion by the fiction that men who speak a diffeient 
language, who dwell in a different district, who woiship different gods, who 
observe different social customs, who follow a different profession, or practise the 
same profession in a slightly diflerent way, must be of a fundamentally different 
race Usually, and in the case of sub-castes, invariably, the fact is tnat theie is 
no appreciable difference of blood between Ihe newly-foimed group and the 
larger aggregate from which it has been broken off. 

696. For reasons which need not be entered upon hero, complete statistics of 
these countless divisions are never likely to be available. But many of them 
are known to be exceedingly small, and even the larger ones, wlnm distributed 
over a large area of country, may be so scantily represented in a given locality 
that the number of possible marriages open to their members must be incon- 
veniently restricted. 

697. The disintegrating influence of the constant creation of separate connu- Propo-jrd 
bial groujis has not escaped t he notice of Indian social reformers In an able papi r 

on the fusion of sub-castes in India Lula Baijmith Lai, Judge of the Couit of 
Small Causes in Agia, has pointed out the harm which they do “ physically by 
narrowing the circle of selection in maiTiagc, intellectually by cramping the 
energies, and morally by destroying mutual sclf-confldence and habits of co-opera- 
iion ” The suf^gestion is sound in itself and is put forward with conspicuous 
moderation. Its author wisely refrains from advocating intcr-marnage hetw'cen 
members of different castes and lays stress on the necessity of proceeding gradually 
and oommencing with the smallest groups. But clearly his plan will only meet 
those cases where thc^wa convivii is wider than they«» contmhi%. Ordinarily no 
doubt, when people w'ill not eat together still less wnll they intermarry But this 
18 not always the case. Among the Agarwals, for instance, members of different 
religious sects intermarry but do not eat together At marriage the wife is for- 
mally admitted into her husband’s scot and musl- in future have her food cooked 
separately when she staj s with her own people. A well-k »i own x>roverh says of 
the Kanaupa Brahmans of the United Provinces— Ka-naujia tera chttlha, 

“ Three Kanaupas want thirteen coobing places ”, implying that tboir notions 
on the subject of ceremonial jiurity arc so e\ti emo that they will hardly cat ev«*n 
with their nearest relations. Of these iieople La,lu Baijnath remarks tliat 
“the smallness of their various elans cause's the greatest diflicuKy in obtaining 
husbands for girls except on payment of extortionate sums of money.” All 
Burn, however, informs me that although their usages art' not sufficionth defined 
to he capable of clear descrijition the groups which cannot eat together are much 
smaller than those which cannot intermarry. In both eases, ibeiefore, the 
oliange suggested would aggravate the very cm I whidi it is intended to cure 
Both serve to lUustratc the diversity and intncticy of social iisiige m India ar d 
the dangers which beset the path of any one who seeks to introduce what at first 
bight may seem to be a most obvious refoim. 

698. Exogamy, or “ raarrjing out ” is the custom w'hich forbids the members Exonann 
of a particular social group, usually supposed to be descended Irom a common an- 
cestor, or to be associated with a certain locality, to many any one who is a 
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member of tlic same group. An exogamous division tboreforo is a group out- 
side of which its members must marry. 

Tlie following classes of exogamous divisions are found in India • — 

1 — Totomistio, being the names of animals, plants, etc., such as Hamda^ 
wild goose, Hemron, betel nalm. A man of the Hansda division 
may not marry a woman of that division and so on. Those totomis- 
tic divisions arc confined for the most part to tribes and castes of 
]>avidian descent. 

II. — Eponymous, the ancestor who gives his name to the group being 
either a Vedic saint ( as with the Brahmans and the castes who 
imitate them), or a chief of comparatively modern date, as with the 
Bajputs and others. 

Ill — Territorial, referring either to some very early settlement of a 
section or to the birthplace of its founder : prevalent among the 
Ba^puts and the trading castes supposed to be allied with them and 
found also among the Kandhs of Orissa and the Nagas ot Assam in 
a very primitive form, the sept there residing in the local area 
whose name it bears 

IV. — Local, communal, or family sections of small size and comparatively 
recent origin. 

V.— -.I'ltular, or nickname groups referring to some personal adventure of 
the founder of the sept or to some oHicc which he is supposed to 
have held 

Besides these wo also find castes wjiieh have no sections of any kind, or, 
which comes to the same thing, have only one section and habit.u.illy marry 
within it and simply reckon prohibited degrees in much the same way as we do 
ourselves. 

699. Wc have seen that endogamy restricts intermarriage in one direction by 
creating a number of aitificially small groups wiihin which people must marry. 
Exogamy brings about the same result by arti6cially expanding the circle 
within which they may not marry Uero again no comiilete statistics arc avail- 
able. But in certain proceedings held in Madras in connection wdtli the classi- 
’fication of the Kamalakar caste of Tanjoro immigrants from the Deccan, who 
call themselves Sanrashtra Brahmans, it was stated that their exogamous divi- 
sions contained about 2,000 persons And a somewluit similar result may 
he arrived at by calculation for the sub-castes of Brdhmans in hombay. 
Compare these figures with the largest number of persons that can he 
imagined to be excluded by our own table oJ prohibited degrees and the contrast 
is snllicieiitly striking. The calculation, however, understates the case. As has 
otten boon pointed out, exogamy is one-sided in its operation. In no case may a 
man marry into his own group, hut the name ot the group goes by the male 
side, and consetiuently, far as the rule of exogamy %s concerned^ there is 
nothing to prevent him Irom marrying his sister’s daughter, his matorual auut, 
or even his maternal grandmother. 

700 To bar alliances of tins kind, a separate sot of rules is required, 
which usually overlap the c\ogamous rule to some extent. Marriage with 
any perhon descended in a direct line irom the same parents is univer- 
sally lorhiddcn 'I’o simplify the calculation of collateral relationship — a 
coniplicati'd husiiu'ss wdiioh severely taxes the rural intellect — the following 
formula is m use throughout Behar — Chachera^ mamera, phuphera, mascra 
ye char nafa hachahe shadi kola hai^ “ the lino of paternal uncle, maternal 
uncle, pati‘iiial aunt, maternal aunt — tln*se tour relationships are to bo avoided 
in marriage.” Mlie lirst point to notice in tins is, that in the first generation 
ni(‘ whole of file paternal uncle’s dweendants, both male and female, would be 
excluded by Iho iiile prohibil rag marriage within the scctiou. In the second 
and suhseqiunit gcnonitions, agnatos W'oiild he barred, hut descendants through 
iemales ivould not For th<‘ paternal uncle’s daughters, having necessarily 
marned out oi the section, their children w^onld belong to some other section, 
and thus se» ond cousins W’ould be able to marry. Another iioint is that the 
foiiiuila does not slate the number ol generations to Avhich the prohibition 
extends, and tluit d 1 11 erent castes supply tins omLssion in dillerent Ava;ys Non- 
Arj an r.ieos genei »11) imdiuc to laxity. 'J’he Suntals, for example, in the 
Bonthul Baiganas, arc said (o make up for their sw eeping lU’ohibition on the 
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father’s side hy allowing very near alliance on the motlior’s side — a fact pointedly 
exerai>bfiod in their proverb “ Neman heeds a cow-track, or regards his mother’s 
sept ” Many castes, again, exclude a smaller nnnihcr of generations on the 
female side, while others profess to prohiint intcr-marnagc' so long as any rela- 
tionship, how<‘ver remote, can be traced between the pfirtio*? 

701 Uypergamy, or “ marrying up ” is the custom which foibids a woman iivpergamj 
of a particular gioup to marry a man of a group lower than her own in social 
standing, and compels her to marry in a group equal or superior m rank A 
hypei^amous division, therefore, is a group forming part of a scries go \ erned 
by the foregoing i ule The men of the division can marry in it or below it ; 
the women can marry in it or above it 

The following are instances of hypergamous divisions • — 

(a) The four original classes (varnas) as depicted in the somewhat 
contradictory utterances of the law books, which seem to deal with 
a period of transition when caste was being gradually evolved out 
of a series of hypergamous classes. Thus one set of [lassagcs in 
Mann, Bandhdyana, Vishnu, and Narada allows a Brahman to 
marry in succession a woman of each of the four castes, wlulc 
other texts from the samo authorities forbid him to marry a Sudra 
woman According to Baudhayana, Gautama, and Usanas mar- 
riages in which tho wile n as only one grade below tl>e husband 
were freely admissible and tho children took tho rank ol the fatlior, 
so that the son of a Vaisya by a Sudra voman was cftmitod a 
Yaisya On tlie other hand, all authorities agree in reprobating 
marriages between men of lower classes and women of higher. 

(5) Ihe groups Kulin, Siddha-Srotriya, Sddhya-Srotriya, and Kashta- 
Siotrija among the Barhi Biahmans of Bengal as organized by 
Ballal Sen The rule was that a man of the Kuhn class could 
many a woman of his own class or of the tno liiglier Siotriya 
classes , a Siddha-Srotriya could marry m his own group or in the 
Sadhya-Srotriya group; but the Sddhja- and Kashta-Srotri,> as 
might take wives only nithm the limits oi their own classes. 
Conversely, women of tho Sddhja-Siotnya class could many in* 

their own class or the two classes above them, Siddha-Srotrna 

• • 

women in their own class or in tho Kulm class , whde Kulm 
women at one end of tho scale and Kashta women at tho other were 
restiicted in their choice of husbands to the Kulm and Kashta 
groups 

(c) Among the Mardthas families belonging to groups such as Kadam 

Bdndo, Bhosle, Powar, Nimhalkor, etc, whose ancestors lose to » 

I)oM or during the Manitha ascendancy, will not give then daughters 
in maiTiage to IVIardthas of lower social position In some eases 
intermarriage has been entirely broken olf , and tlio group is con- 
verting itself into a easto w'hich claims descent from tho traditional 
Kshatnyas 

(d) A curious development of hypoigamy has taken place of recent 

yoais among tho Pods, a cultivating and hshiiig caste very numer- 
ous in the districts near Calcutta Those Pods wlio have taken 
to English education and become clerks, picadors, doctors, and the 
hke, refuse to give their daughter in marriage to their agricultmal 
and fishing castc-follows, though they still condescend to t.ib(‘ 
brides from the latter. The case is closely parallel to that ol tho 
Mahishya Kaibarttas mentioned above, and is of inteiest as exJubiL- 
ing an earlier stage in tho process ol caste making. 'IJie edue.itod 
Pods, it will be observed, have not comi>letely separated i rom the 
main body of their caste ; they liave merely set up tor themselves a 
special JUS cownuhit, the right of taking girls without giving them 
in return, like the three liighcr classes in the tiaditional Indian 
system. Tlioir number being comparatiM'ly small, they probably 
have not women enough to meet their oivu needs But this will 
right itself in course of time, and they will then lollow the clas- 
sical* precedent of the twice-born classes and mil many only 
withm their own grouj). iLater on they wdl start a distinctive 
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name, probably a pretentious Sanskiit deiivative, and will disclaim 
all connexion with the Pods. They will then liave become a 
caste in the ordinary acceptation of the word and in a generation 
or two their humble origin will be forgotten. 

Qlie examples given aboA'^e show tlio custom of hypergamy to be of great 
antiquity and to prevail m India over a very wide ai’ca at the present day Its 
theoretical working is perhaps best illustrated by the diagram in the margin 

Let X represent a caste divided info the three 
hypergam oils groups A, B, and C. Within each 
group the capital letters stand for the marriageable 
men, and the small letters for the marriageable 
women of the groiij) The horizontal and diagonal 
linos connecting the capitals with the small letters 
show what classes of men and women can intermany 
It will he seen that a man of the A group can marry 
a "woman of his own or of the two lower groups ; a 
man of B can marry into Bor C, while a man of C 
IS confined to his own class, and cannot marry a woman from cither of the 
classes above him. Conversely, a woman of tho C class C/an get a husband from 
A, B, or C, and a woman of tho B class from A or B , but a woman ot the A 
class cannot find a husband outside oi her own group. Excluding polygamy 
and polyandry, and suiiposmg the women of each group to be evenly distributed 
among the groups they arc entitled to marry into, the result of the first scries of 
mamnges ivould he fo Jea>e tAvo-thiids of the Avomen in the A group without 
lin‘»bands, and tw'o-tliirds ol the men in the C group Avithout avia’^cs. Of couise 
in ])ractice the system docs not work in this meohanical fashion Husbands arc 
al a iircmium in the upper groups and become the object of vigorous competition ; 
tho bride- price ol early usage disappears and is replaced by the bridegroom-price 
now paid among most of tho higher castes in India. The rich get their 
daughtera married above their projier rank ; poorer people arc driven to reckless 
borrowing or in f,hc bust resort to other moans if they would avoid the disgrace 
of lotting fheir daughlcis grow up unmsirnod. Thcio arc unhapjiily several 
A\ ays. of redressing the unequal iiroxiortions oi the sexes and imtting artificially 
straight A\hai has been artificially made crooked One approved way is for the 
jiaroiits to Kill, or to make no attimiiit to keep alive, all lemale infants except 
those for Avhom they can make sure of linding husbands. This is w'hat the 
116 j puts oi bJoi*thorn India used to do until ii law w'as jiasscd making things 
unjdeasant for any a illage Aidnch could not show a respectable pioportion of 
girls I’hc jiractiee seems to bo as old as the Yajiir Veda, which speaks of 
female mJants being oAxiosed when horn ; while tlio remark in the Atharva 
Veda that the birth of a daughter is a calamity may perhajis imply that then 
as now infanticide was connected with the difliculty of getting daughters 
suiiahlv married. 

Another method is that of wholesale i>olygamy, such as was x>i*a>ctised by 
the Kuhn Brahmans of B(‘ngal a couple of generations ago. Several middle- 
agixl Kuhns arc knoAvn to have hud xiiorc than a hundred Avives, and to have 
spiMit their lives on a round of a isits to their mothers-in-law Eor each wife 
they liad reoeiA’^ed a handsome hridegrooni-jiiico, dimimsbing in amount with 
the numhor ol wnrstlu'y had at the time oi tho marriage; they made what 
they could out of each )>criodical visit , and tliey asked no questions about the 
clnldren 'The sysUnn, I am informed, has even now not W'hoUy died out, but 
it jircAails on a h'ss ontiageous scale, and edueatod ojiinion condemns it forcibly 

702 The origin ot thi. custom of hyjicrgamy is obscure. Wo find it m full 
lorco at tlKJ time of tho law-books, the earliest of which are behoved by Buhler 
to he somewhat anterior to the lourth and fifth Centuries B.C., and it 
lias been sliown to be fully aliA e at the present day it is curious that a 
I)ractio(‘ Avliieh extends over so long a xicriod and is so intimately connected 
with the CA elution of caste should have escaped tlio notice of all modern 
AMiteis on ibi' eaily liistoiy of marriage, The authors of tho law-books give 
no aeeeuiit et the eausi's which jiroduecd it, nor would one expect them to 
do so I'bey meich say that mariiages ’net ween men oi a higher class and 
Aibnieii ol a lowoi v'l.iss are accowling to the order oi nature (afutlonia ‘wath 
tile hair ' ) Al liile mai i lagcs of converge typo arc pratiloma ‘ against the hair * 
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or unfiatural. The usage seems to l)e one which might arise wherever an 
invading I’aco, bringing with it comparatively f»‘w women, took captives from 
among the people whose territory they oocujncd. Cayiturcd women would 
hocomo the wives or concubines of their captors ; male captives if not slain 
offhand, would he kept as slaves and would in no case he aijot'ptcd as husbands 
for the daughtere of the conquering race. One mav say, indeed, that wherever 
slavery has prevailed or wherever one race lias established a marked political 
ascendancy over another, there hyporganiy hfis necessarily estiihlished itself. 

The mixed or coloured races of America, Mulattoes, Quadroons, JMcstizos 
and the like were, in the fiist instance at any rate the offspring of •livpei gamous 
unions, corresponding to the anvloma marriages of the Indian laM-hof)ks. 

Tlie fathers were Spaniards or Englishmen, the mothers Indians or Nogr<'ss(5s 
In Raj putana hypergamy appears to be uasoeiatod with territorial sovereignty 
and tile possession of landed property In theory all Rdqmts are equal 
within the tribe, hut ruling ohiofs will only give their danglitors to men of 
their own class, and a landowning Rajput, deeming himself no doubt a ehi(‘f- 
tain in a small way, will not accept a landless man as his soii-in-law A 
curious story, which seems to belong to the same order of ideas, is 1 old in 
the Punjab to account for tho hypergamous status of one of the Jat clans 
One day, it is said, as the Emperor Akhar was out hunting, he came suddenly 
upon a Jat woman who was standing by a well with a heavy jar of waiter 
on her head and a full grown buffalo and its calf on either side of her 'I'he 
Emperor’s cavalcade friglitcned the animals and they prepared to lireak aw.iy 
But tho sturdy Jatui was equal to the emergency With one hand she seized 
the buffalo and held it by a horn, with the other she steadied tho jar of w^ah'r 
on her head, while she socurod the calf by putting her foot on its tethering 
rojio Seeing this display of strength and presence of mind the Emperor 
exclaimed “ a woman like that should ho tho mother of hei’ocs ” and shortly 
afterwards took her to wife in due form. Ilcr people had places of honour 
given them at an Imperial Rarbar, and tho clan has been known ever after* 
wards as Akhaii or Darhari Jats, ranking at the top of the hypci gamous 
system of the tribe, taking wives from other elans hut giving their daughteif. 
to none. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the custom, wliethev slavery, 
conquest, racial suporioritv, or territorial supremacy gave it tho liist impulsi', 
it is clear that, in any locality where it got started, tho principle would bo likely 
to extend itself by the operation of imitative fiction to the connubial relatioiLS 
of all t lasses not absolutely equal in rank This is what seems to have 
happened in several parts of India, and th<* mtluenco which tho custom has 
exercised is seen in the distribution of the sexes and tho dijvelopinont of 
caste Here, however, we are concerned only with its effect on marriage 

703 Of all the yieouliar usages wdiich arc associated with marriage in Trdia Widow tnd 
none has impressed itself so distinctly on the census statistics as the euttom 
which prohibits the second marriage of a widow and the convention onioinmg 
the marriage of a daughter before she attains physical maturity In tho case 
of the higher castes both of these usages may claim a respectable antiquity. 

In the lower strata of society, on the other hand, they appear to have been 
developed in tho form which they now assume at a eompamtively recent date 
under the pressure of peculiar social conditions Roth, again, are looked iqion 
by the people who observe them as badges of sooial distinction, and to tlu' fact 
that they are regarded in this light is mainly duo their rapid extension with in 
the last two or tlice generations. No excuse therefore is needed for exaniinmg 
their prevalence and its causes in some detail. 

704. Eor the ultimate oiigin of the prohibition of widow marriage among the i^ohibitio* 
higher castes wo must look back, far beyond the comparative eivilizatioii of the 
Vedas, to the really primitive belief that the dead chief oi head of the family ivill nnknown m 
need human companionship and service in that oilier wmld ivhicli savage f.incy 
pictures as a shadowy copy of this. To this belief is due tho pvactiiie ol burning 
tike widow on tho funeral pile of her dead husband wliich is ri'ferrt'd to as an 
“ancient custom” idharma purana) in the Atharva Ved.i • The directions 
given in the Rig Veda for placing the widow on the pile woth her husband’s 


• *'AUiarva Vedo,” 18, 3, 1, quolod by Zimmer, AUiiidiacb<.s Lebcii, p SUl. 
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corpse, and then calling her back to the world of life, appear, as Tylor * has 
pointed out, to represent “ a reform and a re-action against a yet more ancient 
earage rite of widow sacrifice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up in 
symbol.” Tlic liow of the warrior and the sacrificial instruments of the priest 
wore thrown back upon the pile to bo consumed ; the wife, after passing through 
the more form of sacrifice, was held to have fulfilled her duties to her husband 
and was free to marry again. A passage in the Tlig Veda quoted by Zimmer t 
shows that m some cases, at any rate, the widow married her husband’s youi^cr 
broCher (tiei?ar) , and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her obligations in this 
respect were very much wliat wo now find among the castes which permit 
widow marriage 

705 At this point tko historical record, such as it is, breaks off, and conjec- 
ture alone can divine the precise motives which induced the Hrdhmans of a later 
ag(* to revive that custom of primitive savagery which their ancestors had ex- 
pressly condemned. Closer contact with more barbarous races, the growth of the 
sacerdotal sjiirit, the desire, as Sir Henry M<xine has suggested, to get rid of the 
inconvenient lien which the widow held over her husband’s property, may all 
liavo contributed to this result. But when widow sacrifice had been thus 
rc-introflucod, it is primd facie unlikely that it should have been enforced with 
that rigid consistency which distinguishes the true savage ; and, in fact, the texts 
proscribed for the widow the milder alternative of a life of ascetic self-denial 
and patient waiting to ]oin the husband w^ho has gone before. According to 
some authorities, they also recognize, though as a less excellent path than the 
two former, the alternative of re-mai*riage. 

700 I ivill not attempt to enter upon the controversy as to the precise 
meaning of the jiassage in Parasara’s Institutes, on which the modern advocates 
of widow mamage rely, still less to discuss its applicability to the present ago of 
the world. It seems more profitable to state the causes which, irrespective of 
isolated texts, would in any case have favoured the growth of the modem 
custom which forbids the widows of the highest castes to marry again, and wliich 
shoAvs signs of extending itself far beyond its present limits, and finally of sup- 
pressing widow marriage throughout the entire Hindu community of Bengal. 
Some, at any rate, of those causes arc not far to seek. In the first place, the 
anxiety of the early Hindu law -givers to circumscribe a woman’s rights to 
‘ property would unquestionably tend to forbid her to join her lot to a man whose 
interest it would he to asstu't and extend those rights as against the members of 
her husband’s family. At ihe same time the growth of the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit would require her to devote her life to the annual performance of her 
husband’s J si'adh I'whnical obstacles to her remarriage also anse from the 
Brahmanical theoiy of marriage itself. That ceremony being regarded as a 
sacrament ordained for the purification of women, and its essential portion 
being the gilt of the woman by bor father to her husband, the effect of the gift 
is to transfer her from her own gotra or exogamous group into that of her 
husband's. 'Ibc bearing of this transfer on the question of her remarriage is 
thus stated by an orthodox Hindu at pages 270-277 of the Papers relating to 
Infant Mamage and Enforced Widow-hood published by the Government of 
India — 

“ llei bonig iihue out of tlie question, it may be said that sho may give borself in 

muii.ige Hut tins she oauiiot do, because she never had anything like disposal of herself. 
When joiing she was given away, so the ownership over her (if I may he permitted to use the 
]>hra8e) vested then lu the lathoi, was transfericd by a solemn religious act to the husband, 
and ho being no more, theie is no one to give her aw'ay and since Hindu marriage must take 
the form of a lehgious gift, her marnagi* becomes impossible.’' 

The argument seems academic, hut in the atmosphere of pedantry which 
pervades Indian Society an aeademie argument is as good as any other 

707. Somt‘ ir.flut iico must aJso nave been exerted in the same direction by 
Ihe coinjtetition for husbands resulting irom ihe action of hypergamy. Widows 
ecilaiiily would be the first to be excluded from the marriage market, for in 
Iheu case the interests of the individual familieB would be identical with those 
ol tlic group Hie family would already have jiaid a bridegroom-price to get 

* riiinitufl i ulturt, i, -M)G 
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tlfeir daughter or siistor married) and would naturally bo indisposed to pay a 
second, and probably higher, price to get her married again. The group, in its 
turn, would be equally adverse to an arrangement which tended to increase the 
number of marriageable women. M embers of the Jiigher castes, indeed, have 
frequently told me that these reasons of thomselvos were sufficient to make 
them regard with disfavour the modem movement in favour of widow maiTiage. 

Por, ^said one of them, we find it hard enough already to get our daughters 
married into families of our own rank, and things will be worse still if widows 
enter the competition with all tho advantages they derive from having got over 
their first shyness, and acquired some experience of tho ways of- men Tho 
sentiments of Mr. "Weller sounded strange in the mouth of a KuUn Brahman, 
but argument was used in entire good faith, and was backed up hy much 
lam^tation over the spoakoris ill-luck in being tho father of four daughters, 
all pnmarried. 

708. The considerations stated above are entitled to whatever support they of 
may 'derive from the fact that the Muhammadans and those Hindu castes which “*‘*‘“* 

peranit widows to remarry know nothing of the custom of hyporganiy, and as a 
ruldjl^y for brides, not for bridegrooms. Among those groups tho normal pro- 
of the sexes, whatever that may be, at the ago of marriage lias not beon 
a^^ed by any artificial divisions, and there is every reason to believe that 
widows who are in other respects eligible have no particular difficulty in finding 
husbands. Polygamy prevails on a limited scale, and a larger proportion of the 
mod have two wives, the second wife being often a young widow oliosi'ii by the 
man himself for her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his parents 
selected for him, has lost hor looks and booome little more than a household 
drudge. Another iioint is that the lower castes seem to have a greater capacity 
than the higher for throVing oil sub-castes Deviations from caste usage, trivial 
changes of occupation, settlcmcut outside tlu'. traditional habitat of tho caste, 
and a variety ot similar causes which, m the higher castes, would, as a rule, 
meroly affect tho standing of certain families in tho scale of hypergamy, tend 
in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the membor- of which inler- 
mariy only among themselves. The diffei'ence is iinjiortant, as the latter process 
docs not disturb tho balance of the sexes, and the former does. 


^ 09. Tile present attitude of the Hindu community towards propos ils to recog- Reeling of 
nizo and extend the practice of widow mamage may, 1 think, be bvieflv stated to*pttcnMon" 
somewhat to the following effect — The most advanced class of educated men of wi.iow 
sympathise in a general way with the movement, but their sympathy is clouded “^imge 
by the apprehonsion that any considerable addition to the number of marriage- 
able women would add to the existing difficulty and expense of getting their 
daughters married. Below these wo find a very numerous class who arc educated * 

enough to appreciate the prohibition of widow mamage supposed to bo con- 
taiued in certain texts, and who have no desire to go behind that or any 
sittiilav in 3 unotion in support of whioli tolerably ancient authority can be 
quoted. Then come the great mass of tho uneducated working classes, •w'ith 
rathe^^ vague notions as to tho Shastras, but strong in thoir revoronco for 
Birmans and keen to appreciate points of social proci'doiiee To them widow 
marriage is a badge of social degradation, a link w Inch connects those who 
prsfotiae it with Dorns, Bunas, Bagdis and “ low people ” ot various kinds. 

Lastly, at the bottom of society, as understood by the average-. Hindu, we find 
a large group of castes and tribes of which the lower section is reprcbcnted by 
pure non-Aryan tribes pi'aotising adult marriage and widow romamage, wliilo 
the upper section consists of castes of doubtful origin most of whom, retaining 
widow marriage, have taken to infant marriage, while sonic have got so far as 
to throw olT sub-castes distinguished by thoir abstention from widow marriage 
It is not suggested that the groups indicated above can ho marked off with 
absolute accuracy, il^t without insisting uiion this, it is clear that the ten- 
deuf^ of tho lower strata of Hindu society is continually towards closer and 
clos^ conformity with the usages of the higher castes. These aloiio present 
a definite pattern which admits up to a certain point of ready imitation, and 
tho whole Brdhmantcal system works in this direction. Of latt; yoarj,, more- 
over, tho strength of the Ilinduising movement has boon greatly augmented hy 
tho improvement of opminunicatioDs. People travel more, pilgrimages can be 
more easily made, the infiuenoe of the orthodox section of society is thus 
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muoh more widely BailwayB which are sometimes represented aer a 

sohent of caste prejudiced haT6 in fact enormously extended the area witl^ 
which those ])rejudioes rei^ supreme. 

7 10 The practice of infant marriage has spread muoh further and tal^eo root 
more deeply among the lower castes than its sooial oomplement, the prohibition 
of widow marriage Both customs, the positive as well as the negative^ pkve 
been borrowed from the hii^her castes, and are now regarded os paths 
towards social distinction But the one is much easier to follow tlian the O^er* 
A man must got his daughter married at latest when she is fourteen or flftom 
yearn old. To marry her five or six years earlier causes him no partiouhui' inoOn^ 
venienoc, and confers on him whatever conHidemtion may attach to relii^us 
orthodoxy and social propriety. On the other Iiand, to stop the rcinarrhll;^ of 
widows, in castes where the balance of the sexes has not been disturbed fey 
hypergarny, must at starting cause some practical inoonveuienoe. AmCog the 
lower castes women are much more of a power than they are among the h^^>er ; 
they assort tbcnasolves freely on a >ariety of public occasions, and in many caaea 
they bare secured for themselves the right to initiate proceeding for di\ oroe. One 
can hardly doubt that thoir influence would bo exorcised in favour of widow 
marriage, and that it would tend on the whole towards keeping that ina tit Qti c m 
alive. Some allowance must also be made for the fact that the lower caate^ 4o 
not keep their women in seclusion. A good*looking widow shut up in the 
family zenana can be more easily sacrificed to notions of sooial propnety than 
a womaen who goes out and meets possible suitors every day of her life * To 
whatever cause the difference may ho due, it is certain tliat of two customs, feoth 
adopted under pressure of the same motives, the one — infant marriage — is almost 
univeisal, while the other — the prohibition of widow marriage — has aj; present 
oidy a comparatively limited currency. Infant marfiage in fact is now so 
widely diffused as to liave almost entirely displaced adult marriage within the 
limits of the caste system proper. The Dravidian races of Chota Nagpur, the 
Central Provinces and the ^Madras hills, the Mongoloid tribes of the Himalayan 
region, Assam and Burma, still maintain a system of oourtsliip and marriage 
between full-grown jouths and maidens which lias been minutely described by 
several sympathetic observers. Directly wo leave these tolerably compact tribes 
and pass on to the loss definite groups which form a debatable land between 
the tribe and the caste, wo find cither infant m'lrriogc in undisputed posseadoD 
or a mixed system prevailing, wliioh tolerates adult marriage as a resource 
open to those who cannot afford to do anything better for their children, but at 
the same time enjoins tho more respectable custom of infant marriage for all 
parents whose circumstances admit of it. 

711 In the ease of the lower castra there is little room for doubt that the 
custom of infant marriage has been consciously borrowed from the higher oastea 
in obedience to that tendency to imitation which we may almost describe as an 
ultimuie law of tho caste system. But how did tlie higher castes come by a 
custom which is without a parallel, at any rate on so large a scale, elsewhere 
in the world, and which cannot be referred to any of those primitive instfuots 
which have usually determined tho relations of the sexes P Neither se]tnal 
passion nor the desire for companionship and service can be called in to account 
lor a man mariying a girl at an age when she is physically incapable of fulfil- 
ling any of the duties of a wife. Primitive man knows nothing of infant 
marnagu, nor is it easy to conceive how such an institution could* have arisen in 
the struggle for existoneo out of which society has been evolved The modem 
savage woos in a summary and not over delicate fashion a sturdy youog woman 
who can cook his food, carry' baggage, collect edible grubs, and make hensedf 
generally useful. To his untutored mind the Hindu child-bridc would se^ 
about os suitable a helpmate as a modem professional beaiity. If, then, infa^ ' 
marriage is in no way a normal product of social evolution, and in fact is sauBt 
with only in India, to what causes shall wo look for its origin ? The standa|4 
Brdhmanical explanation is palpably inadequate. It represents marriage aa B 
sort of sacrament, of whicdi every maiuon must partake in order that she 
cleanse her own being from, the taint of original sin, that She may 
aeeoiiiplish the salvation of 'her father and his ancestors, and that riie may 
biihg lorth a son to eariy on' tiiie domestic worship (aocro private) o£«her 
husband’s family. So far as majn|l|8if6, goes, all this is intelligiblo enough 
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M a highly spocialisod develc^meali of certain well-known ancient ideas. But 
it does not touch the duestiOn of age. Granted that the begetting of a son is 
essential for the oohtinWioe of the sacra privaia, as Greek and Boman 
examples teach us, why should the householder, on whom this solemn duty 
devolFeil^' go out of his way to defer its fulillmeui by marrying a girl who has 
not‘’.yolr attained the age of child-bearing ? The Brtihman will reply that the 
earlier^tn a giri’s life she accomplishes her mystical functions the hotter. But 
this ilddarly belongs to the large cle^ of ea? post facto explanations of which 
saoenlotal and legal literature is in all ages and countries so full. The 
priests , and lawyers who oompilo the text-books find certain customs in force, ^ 
and' bound to invent reasons for their existence. Being unfettered by the ' 
historliMd sense, and disposed to give free play to their inner conscious- 
nessiti^ is hardly surprisiog that their reasons should be as often false as 
trus. 

An explanation of a more scionrifio^ charaotor put forward by Mr Nca- 
klr. Iffesneld in 1885 soeks to connect the custom with communal marriage and the 
pTaotiloe of capturing wives. On this theory infant maiTiago was consciously 
intt^uoed with the object of protecting the child 'wife from the stain of 
ooikitt^lidsiism within the tribe and from the danger of being forcibly abducted 
by aiBO^ber of an alien tribe. It was, in fact, a revolt against primitive usages 
wbii^ moral souse of a moro civUisod generation had begun to condemn. 

The ailment is ingenious, but it does not ht the foots we have to deal with. 

The society depicted in the Rig and Atharva Vodas must have got far beyond 
the s^eof communal marriage and forcible abduction of wives. Courtship 
of a very modern type was fully recognized, and the consent of the girl’s father 
or brother was sought only after the young people had themselves come to an 
understanding. As an ^ditional and conclusive indication that the kind of 
marriage contemplated by the Vodas was the indioidual marriage of oompara- 
tively advanced civilization, 1 may refer to a romarkahlo custom, traces of 
whi(m In^ve survived in modern Italy — ^tho lustration of the bride’s night-dress 
after the wedding night * Such a custom is cletiirly incompatible with communal 
maxriage, and could only have arisen In a society which set a high value on 
female chastity and had left primitive oommunism (if, indeed, such a condition. • 
ever eidsted) ages behind. 

718. The change from this Aroadian state of things to a riSgimc of infant Antiquity oX 
maxria^ scorns to have taken place at a very early date According to^®*“'^ 
iB^ufl^yana a girl who is unmarried when she reaches maturity is degraded to the * 
remk of a 8udra and her father is held to have oommittud a grave sin by having neg- 
lected to get her married. This rule is common to all the law-books, and many of 
them go further still and fix a definite age for the marriage of girls. The later 
the treatise the earlier is the age which it prescribes According to Mann a 
man of thirty should marry a girl of twelve, and a man of twenty-four, a girl 
of eight. Later writora fix the higher limit of age in such cases at ten years or 
eight yeuns, and reduce the lower hmit to seven, six, and even four years. 

What induced people already practising a rational system of adult marriage to 
abandon it in favour of a rigid and complicated system of infant marriage ? 

In the nature of things no confident answer can be given ; the whole question 
belongs to the domain of conjecture. One can only surmise that the growth 
cd^ ilka intriarchal power of tlio head of the family must have been adverse to 
any aMbriion of independence on the part of its female members, and more 
espcoiiift y t o their oxercising the right of choosing their husbands for iJiem- 
soiTes.' where family interests were involved it may well have seemed simpler 
to gain girl married before she had developed a will of her own than to (‘ourt 
demdriio difficulties by lowing her to grow up and fall in love on her own 
acooi^. The gradual lowering of the position of women from the ideal stand- 
ard i5(f. Vedic i^es, and the distrust of their virtue iuduoed by the example of 
pre^iffildrimQnial license set by the Bravidian races must also have had its elTect 
and, an Is not obscurely hint^ in the literature of the subject, a girl would be 
married ns a child in order to avert the possibility of her causing scandal later 
on, * * 

Apart from those general causes, a powerful iufluence must also have 
been verted by the custom of hypexgamy, which, as has been explained above,* 
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limits the number of posfdble hnsbandR for 4ihe girls of the higher cl^iss^ and 
thus compels the parents to endeaTonr to secure appropriate brid^^rooins m 
soon as possible.* That this motiro operates stron^y at the , present day is 
plainly slated by one of the writers in the official publication mreedy retired 
to, t who says:— 

** Under thwo circumptancps, who'll, in tbo ease of a daughter, parents see thilt> SttlSSs ihey 
marry her at once, the one or two btidegrooms that there are open for their selection Wbiild Do 
leaded of by otherh and that thoy wonid be disabled from marrying her before thoaUlfSath 
year, and that they would thereby incur a leligiouB sm and social degradation aereSnrae the 
caste, they would seize that oppoitaoity to marry their daughter, quite abregaidfaL of,ths svil 
effects of infant mainagcs. ’ 

Again, when the custom of infant marriage bad once hoen start^/^der 
pressure of social necessity, by the families of the highe^ group, ir^,liad 
tilie largest surplus of marriageable daughters, a sort of fashion would hlnwh^9n 
set and would bo blindly followed through all tho gmdes. ^ t 

'I wo forces are thus at work in the same direction, both tending ton ^wipp 
the balance of the soxesandto produce abnormal matrimouial rel^ioOs 
the members of different social groups. Euforood competition for Mi^bil^s on 
the part of the higher groups, and tibe desire to imitate their supeiK^^hi^ 
animates the lower groups, combine to run up the price of huB|Rin|»9 in 

the upper classes ; while the demand for wives by the men of tho loweiilf 

which ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artidoially re'stilllled in 
its operation by the rule that they can under no ciroumstanoes ttusny'a 
woman of tho classes above their own. These men, therefore, are left very 
much out in the oold, and off en do not get wives until lato in life. An un- 
married son does not disgiace the family, but there is no greater reproach iiaufto 
have a daughter unmarried at the age of puberfy. Husbands are bought for the 
girls, and the family gets its money’s worth in social estimation. Bazgaina, how- 
ever, must be taken when thoy are to be had ; and no father dares run the riak of 
waiting till his daughter is physically mature. Ho is bound to be on the safe aide, 
and therefore he gets her married, child as i^e may be, whenever a gdbd ipatch 
offers. ^ 

. 714. Many hard things have been said of inffint marriage, and the mod^tm ton* 
*dency is to assume that a population which countenances such a practice nrUst 
be in a fair way towards groat moral degradation, if not to ultimate extiuc^ljiE^> 
An Indian apologist might reply that much of the criticism is greetfyfeaoBg- 
gerated, and is founded on considerable ignorance of the present conditioiui Und 
future possibilities of oriental life. He might point out that in fact, ei^udiug' 
the poetical view that mariioges are made in heaven, two working theoriei^ of 
the insfitntion arc at present in existence — one which leaves marriages tcl make 
themselves by Iho process of unrestricted courtship, and another w'hich< requires 
them to be made by the parents or guardians of the persons who aru tfjf be 
married. The first, which may perhaps he called the method of natmm sdeo- 
tion, is acoeptcci and more or l^s acted up to by all Western nations, i^xoept 
those who follow the Jb'rench custom of mariages de comemnee. The seoUud* a 
system of avowedly artificial selection, is in force, with few exceptions, thTi^h- 
out tho Bast, and a.ssumes its most rigid form in the usages of Hindu |0Ciely. 
For all Hindus, except the relatively smaU number who are infiuau<^ by 
European ideas on the subject of marriage, the bare idea that a girl cM^,bave 
any voice in the selection of her husband is excluded by the operation cKdiree 
inexorable sanetions — by the ordinances of the Hindu religiou, by the inteznal 
structure of the oastu systc^m, and by the general tone and conditions d aodal 
life in India, ileligion prescribes that, like the Boman bride of early duys, a 
Hindu girl sliall be givmi {tradita in nianvm) by her father into the of 
her husband i caste oompfieatlons demand that tho ceremonial portion d" the 
transfer shall bo effected while sho is still a child ; while the character tif l^ki^y, 


^ Tho mfluciioe of hji^rgosny ii» it* Mvnplor form is here referred to In oertam cases, as tbs 
more and more oomfocfoi and bo^ino<i tho gonei^ binding rule the breach od 
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tiic m6ial tone of the men, the seclusion of tliQ -women, the iminemoriu] taboos 
and conventions of family etiquette, render it impossible that she shoidd be 
M'ooed and won like her !Enropean sister. Consequently, it may be argued that 
if any sort of controlling authority is to make people’s mamugos for them, the 
earlier it commences and completes its operations, the better. AVliere the choice 
of a htisband must in any case be undertaUen by the parents, it is clearly tempt- 
ing Providence for them to defer it until their dauglitcr has grown up, and may 
have formed an embarrassing attachment on her own account. As for love, tljat 
may come — and, from all one hears of Hindu unions, usually does come — as 
reaa0y after marriage as before, provided that opportunities for fulling m love 
with the wrong man are 3 udicioudy withheld. 

7l6. When we have shown that a custom is ancient and that it is deeply Tho 
rooted in the constitution of, Indian ^ciety it may seem that there is 
much more to be said, Hut the physiological side of the question cannot be quwUOT. ** 
left wholly out of account. Looked at from this point of view, what does infant 
marriage really moan and what are its ultimate tendencies ? 

liow the first point to realise is, that in different parts of India infant 
marriage prevails in two "vndely different forms, one of which is at least free 
from physiological objections, while the other deserves, fiom every point of 
view* the strongest condemnation. The former usage, which is cuirent in the 
Punjab, is thus described by Sir Denssil Ibbetson, one of the highest authorities 
on Indian custom and domestic life : — 

Wherever infant naarriago is the custom, the bride and bridegroom do not mne together 
till a fceond ceremony called tnuklawa has been performed, till ivhefc the bride lives as a 
virgin in her fathci’a home. This second ceremony is separated fiom the actual wedding byaii 
interval of three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, and the girl’s parents fix the time for it. 

Thus it often happens that the earlier in life the marnago takes place, tho latei co-habitation 
begins. For mstance, m the castein districts, Jats generally many at from five to se\en years 
of age, and Ka3pi)ts at fifteen or sixteen, or even older, but the Itajpnt couple begins at once 
to co-babit, whereas the parents of the Jat girl often find her so useful at home as she yrows 
up that some pressuio has to be put upon them to give her up to her husbatid, and the result 
is that, for practical purposes, she begins married life later than the Bajput bride " 

Kc one who has seen a Panjabi regiment march past, or has watched the . 
sturdy Jdt women lift their heavy water-jais at the tillage well, is likely to 
have any misgivings as to tho effect of their marriage system on tlie physique 
of the race. Among the Rajputs both sexes are of slighter build than the Jats, 
but here again there are no signs of degeneration. The typo is different, 
but that is all. 

As we leave the great recruiting ground of the Indian army, and travel 
south-eastward along the plains of the Ganges, the healthy sense wbiob bids the 
warrior races keep their girls at home until they arc fit to bear the burden of 
maternity seems to have been cast out by the demon of corrupt ceremonialism, 
over ready to saorifice helpless women and children to tho tradition of a fancied 
orthodoxy. Already in the United Provinces wo find the three Highest castes — 
the Brahman, tho Rdjput, and the Kay asth— permitting the bride, whether 
apta viro or not, to be sent to her husband’s house immediately alter the 
\vedding ; although it is thought better, and is more usual, to wait lor a soooud 
ceremony called gaund^ which may take place one, throe, five, or seven yeais 
after the first, and is fixed with reference to tho physical development of the 
bride. 

716. What is the exception in the United Provinces tends unhappily to be- 
come the rule in Bengal. Here the infiuence of w omen’s tradition [stn-aelidv') 
hiu3 overlaid the canonical rites of Hindu marriage with a mass of senseless 
hoous-pocus (performed fox the most part in tho women’s apartments ai. tlie back 
of the oourt^^ard, -which in India, as in ancient Greece, forms tho coiilrc of the 
domicile), and has succeeded, without a shadow of textual authority, in 
bringing about the monstrous abuse that the girls of the upper classes commence 
married life at the ago of nine years, and become mothers at the very earliest 
thzm %at if is physically possible for them to do so. How long this practice 
has been in force no one can .say for certain. K early ninety years ago, when 
Hr. Prancis Buchanan made his well-known survey of Bengal, embracing, 
under Lord Minto's orders, ** the progress and most remarkable customs of ea^ 
different sect ot tribe of which tho population consists,” he wrote as follows of 
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ono of tho districts in Bihar, the border-land between Bengal and the tJnitod 
I’roviiices : — 

Fromaturo marriages among some tribes are, in SbaliabaJ, on the same footing as in 
Bengal, that is, consummation takes place before the age of puberty This custom, however, 
has not cxteniled far, and tho people are generally strong and tall. Tho Pamar Rajputs, 
among whom the custom of early consummation is adopted, form a striking proof of tho 
evils of this custom ; for among them I did not observe one good-looking man, oieopt the Baja 
J ay Prakas, and most of them liave the apxioarance of wanting vigour both of body and mind. 
Tics custom, so far as it extends, and tlio great number of widows condemned l^ rank to 
live single, no doubt proves some check upon population.'^ 

In another place Dr. Buchanan says that in respect of marriage customs, 
Patna— 

'^is ncaily on a footing with Bhagalpur ; but here (in Biliar) tho custom of premature 
mairiagc is not so prevalent : and, it must be observed that in these districts this costiom is 
by no means such a check on population as in Bengal, foi there tho giri usually is married 
■when she is ten years oi age, hut in this district the girl remains at her father s house until 
the age of puberty, and ot coarse her obildren are stronger and she is loss liable to sterility." 

At tho beginning of this century, then, wo find the premature inception of 
conjugal relations described by a peculiarly competent observer as an estab- 
lished usage in Bengal, which was beginning to extend itself among tho In gh 
castes in Bihar. Concerning tho state of things at tho present day, a highly 
educated Hindu gentleman, one of the ablest and most energetic of our native 
officials in Bengal, wrote to me some yeara ago as follows : — 

“ lt*is the geneml praciico — as indefensible as reprehensible under the Hindu Fcriptuies— 
fur a husband and wife to establish co-habitation immediately aftoi marriage. Parents uncon- 
sciously cncoitrago the practice and make it almost unavoidab'e .' . . . On the second 

day after marriage is the flower-bed ceremony ; the husband and wife — a boy and girl, or gene- 
rally, nowadays, a young man and a giil — must he together in the nuptial bed 
Witliin eight days of her marriage the girl must go back to her father’s house and return to 
her fathcr-in-law's, or else she is forbidden to cross her husband's threshold for a year In a 
few families thobiule is not bi ought m for a year; but in the majority of cases this is con- 
sidered more inconvenient than tho necessities of the case would require, and the eight days’ 
rule IS kept, so as not to bar into course for a year. Tt would cost nothing worth the reckoning 
and the ^ooil would bo immense, if the one-year inle were strictly enforced in all cases , or 
better, i£ the interval were increased fiom one to two years, and the subsidiary eight days' 
fulo expunged tiom the social code .... The evil effects of the iiemu intis custom, 
whieli not only tolerates, hut directly encouiagcs unnatural indulgences, need no demonstration 
Among ether things, it forces a piomature puberty, and is thus the mam root of many of the 
evils of eaily marriage, which may be avoided witliout any affront to religion ” 

This opinion — the opinion of an Orthodox Hindu of high caste, who has 
not permitted his English education to denationalise liim — marks the social and 
jihysiological side of infant marriage in Bengal. 

717. The matter is one to be handled with discretion. No one would wish to 
kindle afresh the ashes of an extinct agitation. Happily there is reason to 
believe that the leaders of Indian society arc fully alive to the disastrous conse- 
quences, both 'to tho individual and the race, which arise from premature 
cohabitation and are anxious to use their influence to defer the commencement 
of conjugal life until the wife has attained tho full measure of physical maturity 
requisite to fit her for child-bean ng. Hero the great clans ot llajputana have 
set an example which deserves to be followed throughout India. ThemselvCs 
among tho purest representatives of the Indo-Aryan type, they have revived the 
best traditions of the Vedic age and haVc established for themselves the ordi- 
nance that no girl shall he married before she is fourteen years old and that the 
marriage expenses shall in no case exceed a certain proportion of tho father's 
yearly income That, I venture to think, is the aim which those who would 
reform society should, for tho present, set before themselves. If they succeed 
in doing for India what Colonel Walter did for Bajputana by establishing 
these ordinances they will achieve more than any Indian loformer has j et 
accomplished To bring back the Vedss is no unworthy ideal. 

Now that infant marriage lias ceased to be the monopoly of tho higher 
castes and has filtered down to tlie lower strata of Indian society, one may 
fairly ask what in its extended application will be the physiological consequences 
of this singular institution ? Admitting tliat in tho hands of the more intelligent 
section of the community possible abuses will be foreseen and guarded against 
(as over a great ]>art of Intlia they arc guarded against now), can we count 
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upon tlio masses excreisin^imilar l‘orl)o,iraiic(‘ ' AVil] lliey not follow ])lindly 
tlu' fashion winch their betters liavc set - That is the ical danger and flic only 
chance of lu oidmg it is to he found in the higli or castes Iningmg in a new 
fashion by rewsmg the ceremonial age ol marriage lor girls 

718. In the pi ('ceding ])aragrai)hs an attemjit has Ix'i'n made to indicate the Th? aiiovo 
more general laws which govern marriage relations iM India These laA^s apply 
no doubt m their full force only to ilmdus, but tlu'ir op('ration is constantly 
being extended by conscious or unconscious mutation on the part of AninitSts 
and Muhammadans In somal as in religious matters tin* peoido of India arc 
cniiously catholic in their tastes. Just as IVlnhammadans woiship Hindu saints Muiiam- 
and both Hindus and Husalmans attend and take a more or less active' pait in ^“',’“"" 1 “*"' 
each other’s i-chgious festival, sotlu'ri' is a ti'iideney towards the adoption of any 
matrimonial custom that seems to imply a degree of social superiority Infant 
marriage', hyporgamy, (‘ndogamy and even exogamy are met with among Mu- 
hammadans, Ihough tile extent to which those usages prevail cannot be define'd 
as closely as among Hindus. Animists again are constantly copying Hindu 
jir.ictices as badges of social distinction In stating those law's and in endea- 
vouring to give* an intelligible exjilanat.ion of their working it is difliciilt to 
avoid tlic error of making things ajipcar much more simple than they really aic. 

Asa matte^r of fact Indian society is involved m an indescribably intricate net- 
woik ol usages, traditions, cove'naiits, reciprocal undertakings, fami'y com])acts 
and the like, directed towards tlic all im]»ortant object of enabling p 'i>ple to get 
their daiightei-s married in accordance w'lth the inlimte conii ill cations e'f social 
and coie'inonial distinctions whieli penade the entire f.ibric Wlu'ther it is ])os- 
Slide hv any kind of de'scription to preseul an .idequate picture of this bcwilderimr 
oiganization may ho ojien to question , it assuredly eannol he demo witlun the 
coiiiiiass eif a Census Jioport Certain genieial laws can he discerned and stated, 
and some' ol tlu'se have left the'ir mark on the statistics Others again he below 
the surlacc ,ind do their w'ork liy groups of whoso numbers no record lias he'i'u 
comjiiled Inlant marriage mid the jmdiibition of wieloAv marruigo are jnstauccs 
of tlie 1 01 mcr class. Endogamy, exogamy and hypergamy belong iiitlicmmn 
to the lalte'r. 
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719 Tlio statistics regarding marriage will be found 111 Impel lal Tables A"II Kefioiui to 
and XIV. In the former, wdiich was prepared in all pro\inccs and states, ci\il 
I'onditioii IS sliown m combinatum w'lth uge and religion, and in the latter with 
age and caste. Table XIV, liowu'Tei*, was optional and allhough it was piejiart'd 
m most parts of India, as a rule only a comparatively small section ol the 

population was included m its scope Tn only 
SIX provinces and states, as note'd in the maigin, 
did the poimlation ilealt with evcood two iiullions, 
and in only four more — Assam, Bombay, tlio 
United Provinces and Baroda — did it range' from 
one to tw'o millions The object in moav AAas 
to illusl rate the relative prevalence of the customs 
of infant marriage and w'ldow' reman iage, 111 diller- 
ent parts of the country and m groups ol dillercut 

— social standing, rather tlian to obtain an e'xbaus- 

tive analysis of the varying practices ol each individual caste. In Table Al\', 
as iirinted in the Imperial senes, a selection has been made 1 10111 the caste's 
dealt witli in the tables for individual proA'inces The moie impoi lanr featuies 
ol the statistics thus collected arc exhibited in the iolloAMiig sulisuliary tables 
at the end ol the chapter . — 

I — Distribution by civil condition and age ol 1 ,000 of each sex feu ]>ro- 
vinccs anil states 

II. — Distribution bjf civil con ell tion of 1,000 of e'acli mam age peiiod lor 
religions. 

Ill — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 iii'rsons of cacb main ago 
periofl for mam proA'inee's. 

IV.— Dislribution of 1,000 of each age arel st'X by cnil eondiiiein for 
selected castes. 
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V — Proporti07i of married arid widowed an^ngst Hindus and Muliam- 
niadans at certain ages. ^ 

VI. — Proportion of the se\cs liy civil condition. 

720. Ihe most noticeable fact brought out by tJie statistics is the universality 
of marriage Amongst the Hindus tins institution is a religious sacranieat and 
the evil consoquonces which, it is believed, would follow from neglecting it have 
already boon referred to. In the case of Musnlmaus and Am mists the religious 
SiTUction is wanting but, as \\o shall see later, the mariied state is equxily com- 
mon, though it is not entered upon at sueh ail early age as with the Hindus. 
Its fiequendy amongst these coiiiinunitios may ho due in part to the intlueuce ol 
Hindu i‘\am])l(', but the main reason seems to lie in the general conditions of 
li!e in a primitivi* society where the mere sotting up of a liouso is inexpensive, 
and a wile is of use, if not an absolute necessity, not only as a domestic drudge, 
but also as a helpmate in held Avork, and the like.* Considerations such as 
these AA'Oiild ol comse not inlhumco the Ix'ttor ekisses, but with them 
also the stimo state of teeling jirevails, and Avhen a boy or a girl ajiproacbos 
adolescenee, tJio ebiel eoneciii of the x>aienl.s is to negotiate a suitable match 

Of the males nearly hall arc unmarried, but a releroiice to the age details 
shoAA'sthat till ce-quarters of tho latter nro under 15 y^ar-. of age , of the males 
enumerated at the ages 30 to 40, only 1 m 12 is cidibate, and between 40 and 
(50, only 1 111 20 In the case ol females the (ignies are even more striking. 
Only one-third of the totnl numhor arc unmamed, andol those throe-quarteis 
are under the ag(' oJ 10 and seven-tenths o( the reimiindor under 15 , loss thtiii 
oiiO'iuellth oi tin* females returned as single bad conipK'U'A the littoeiith year of 
tbeir age (Jl those leturiiod in this category at the ago ^icriods ‘ 15 — 20,’ more- 
over. the great majority doubtless bidong to the earlier pai t ot it , \ cry lew 
Jeniales are still unmarried when thev attain tho age ol 20, and ol those who arc 
so, fiivc iiitlio case of certain Animistic tribes .indot a IVwsc'ctionsol some of the 
higher castes, wliore hypergaruy hinders matrimony, the inajorily are either 
jiersons suileiing Irom some boilily alUietion, sueh as leprosy, blindness or goitre, 
or coneuhuies, oltmi nominally maid s(‘rvant,s,t kepi ohiotly by membors ol the 
casti's who lorbid viidoM niaru<igo, or jirostit.ules, though oi tho latter many have 
doubtless relumed thcmstlvos tis mariicd, with vefirenco to some mock ceremony 
which they hav(‘ gone through with a dagger, an image oi a tree 

721. At till' veiy eaily ages marriage amongst males, though not unknown, 
is rare, and even at ‘ 10 — 15’ less lliau 1 male in 7 has a wile; at ‘ 15 — 20’ the 
jiiotioilion rises to 1 in 3, at ‘ 20 — 30 ’ to 2 m 3 and at ‘ 30 — tO ’ to 17 m 20. Tlie 
i.ur sex enters on matrmiony earlier in hfc and at ‘ 5 — 10 ’ 3 in 10 is alieady mar- 
ried, at ‘ 10 — 16 ’ 2 m 5, 

Dutfftam t/ic jfropofffon o/ Ike and tntdoiL af, ‘15 20^ -1 in O mid 

, ia.ha g^pivwd. ^ ‘20—30’ 6 in 7. Iho 

eo-o.ER^^ j 60-ovr» proportion then begins to 
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tics among tho liusbands, 
and tho number of tlie 
widow cd grows steadily Jrom 
1 in 11 at ‘ 20 —30 ’ to 1 in 5 
at ‘ 30 — 40 ’ and 1 in 2 at 
‘ 40- - 00 ’. Amongst females 
of all ages more than 1 in (J 
18 a widow, while lor males 
tho corresponding 2 iro|)ortiou 
IS only lin 18. J Amongst 
males moreover tho great 
majority of such persons arc 


OA'^er 10 years ol age , at ‘ 20 — 30 ’ onlv 1 in 25 is widowed and at ‘ 30 — 10 ’only 1 
in 15, comiiared with 1 in 7 al ‘40 —00 ’ and more than 1 m 4 at the higher ages 

•Witlilht AiiiiniMts, at Joust, tin -.oxiihI iiihlmctb lia^e iiollnng to do with matrimony as lu mo 

( is(H pK marital rommiinisiTi is a rocugnizul so» ml instil otum 

t 'Ihtii au viTii il 0 istps that arc Iciiowa to Ua\t pjnun;; from tlu illogitiin ilo t fCspiing of maul MTvaiiis hy 
lh< ir higli-(a to mi'sid llu hist known of whn h is th blngirdpcsh't i tsle ot Onhb,i Attontion has hcon 
lii iwn oKiuJurt to tin ] u ,udK 4 whiili exists against tho rojiiauiaoi of widowois to vngiii wives, and this ha Is 1 o 
1 \Uiifri\i coiv I (omniuiiity wliinii duos not allow wnii w inanngt 

X T1 1 iclual iiuiiibti oi IS 25,891,930, und that of widowns 8,ll(»,0b4! 
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Those proportions, however, can be most easily slathered fr<^»m an inspection 
of the diagram pfiven above in the marpfin 

In connection with tliis branch ot the statistics it must bo remembered 
that accordinsf to orthodox Hinduism mamac’C is a relii^ions rite whicli no 
woman can go through a second time and) even uIkmi alloued, the second 
marriage 18 oelcbnited by a brief and informal coicmenv, uliich. though regarded 
as sufficiently binding by the parties tlieinsclves, might not always bo recognized 
by an enumerator ot high caste. Under t be rules the enumemtors were told 
to accept without demur the statements of the persons concerned, hut th<*y may 
not always have done so, and it might seem apr^iori not unlikely tbdt soiw'tiines 
widows who had taken a second bushand may still have been entered as AMdows 
As a matter of fact, hou ever, tins dol^8 not seem to have bappmied to any ajiprcci- 
able extent. 


The great difference heiwecu East, and West in respect of marriage 
customs is shown hy the fact that m England from throo-lif ths to two-thii ds of hotb 
sexes arc single and about a tliird ai c married, while the propoition of the widoAved 
is only 1 in 30 m the ease of males and 1 in ]3 in the case of females. Manaage 
in Europe is far less universal than in India, but the chief source ol the diftercTico 
in the number of the manned lies in the later iicriod of life at which the peojile 
♦niter into wedlock, I’ouph'd uith the gTcaier equality of agi* on the part of 
husband and wife, which very greatly reduces the period hi which thoA'ife on the 
aveiage survives her husband ff licre is moieov’^er no restriction on rnivuTiage, 
and the success m the matiimonial market of the joung and pietty widow is 
prov<‘rhial. In spite of tins, how<'v<‘r, even in Europe the remamage oi widows 
IS less frequent than that of widowins 

722. We have hitherto hoeii dealing with the general distiibiition in liidiaat Vaintions bj 

Jhaqiam i^kiwing the ptopt>t (ion uj the marned pir 1,000 of each agepenod by reln/iun Hindus 



large for all religions taken togi'thor, hut it will be seen from the subsidiary tahh's 
that there arc marked dilferences m the figures for the various ri‘ligions '1 he 
Hindus hulk so largely in the total population and their influence on the gener.il 
proportions is in consequence so great that the difTerence bctivecn th<‘ figures 
for them and for the population at large is not ver\ striking The llindus 
have fewer unmarried persons and more who are man led or widowed, the pro- 
portion of the latter in tiie case of females being neaily 1 in 5, eomptired wi^h 
1 in 6 in the general jiopnlatioii. Both sexes also marrv cailier and of the un- 
married females only one -fourteenth are over the age of 15 At ‘10—16’ nearly 
half the total number of Hindu females art' married and at ‘ 15 — 20 ’ moic than 
four-fifths; the proportion of the married at ‘20-30’ is almost identical A\i.th 
that in the general population, hut later on m life it is lower, as ^ fewer who 
lose their first husband enter a second lime into matiimony 

SI. * 
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723 Thorn arc marked dilTcroiicc'i in tlio ^•orr(“^pnnllm<^ proportions for 
Muhammadans In every 100 males ihoro arc 6 morn who are sin^li', 4 fowiu* who 
have wivi's and 2 lowin’ who are A\i(IoAv<'d. The dclifiencv amongst the married 
IS, however, due to tlie l.ilor agi* at winch Muhammadans marry , those wdio do 
so before the age of 10, and biitAVcon 10 and 16 are, rcspoctivolv, barely onc-third 
and one-lialf as numerous ,is in the case of Hindus, while from the age of 30 
upwards there is in their case an excess of married jiersons which grows 
steadily at the higher ages. Among the Muhammadans a wife costs com- 
paratively little to procure and the wedding, being a purely civil matter, is 
also inexpensive; the Hold of selection is larger, the practice of hypergamy 
IS almost unknown and, most impoidiant of all. widows are allowed to re- 
marry A very large proportion of those who in India profess the faith of 
Islam aie the descendants of converts from Hinduism and there is, amongst 
many sections, a pn^iudice against the remarriage of widows Jt is, how- 
ever, less widespread than amongst Hindus and it is, to a gieat extent, confined 
to a first mariiage ; tbere is not usually much obiection to a man who has already 
been marued taking a widow as his second consort The result is that, as a 
class, Muhammadan widowers remarry much more readily than those who are 
Hindus. 

The dilTerences aro even more marked in the case of females. As com- 
pared with Hindus, in evTry 100 Muhammadan females there arc 6 more who 
are s])instoi’S, two wives less and 4 fewer widows Tlie smaller proportion 
of the 'married is due entirely to the relatively small numher ol child 
wives Of Muhammadan gills aged ‘6 — 10’ only 7 per cent are mar- 
ried, compared with 12 per cent amongst Hindus, and at ‘ 10 — 35’ only 39 
compared nitli 47 percent On the otlier liand, at the child-bearing ages, 
i e.f from 15 to 40, the married women amongst Muhammadans are rola- 
tiv^ely more numerous ; as alroady stated tliose who lose tlnnr fust husband 
while still capable of having children find it much easier to re-enter the married 
state, with the result that, whereas 13 7 per cent of tho Hindu w'omen enu- 
merated at the ages 16 to 40 wore returned as widowed, tho corresponding pro- 
portion for Muhammadans is only 9*8 

721<. The distribution of the Animistic males by civil condition shows a strong 
general resemblance to that prevailing amongst Muliammiwlans. In conifiarison 
with the latter there is m every 1,000 an excess of 31 bachelors and H Avidowers 
and a dcfieicticy of 19 who are married. In the case of the widoAi'od the sliglitly 
higher projxirtion for Ammisls seems to indicate the less frequent, or il may be, 
Ic’ss jirompt,* remariiagc oi those who lose their first wife, wliilc tho excess of 
bacheloi's is in part attributable tn a ilitforonce in tho age distribution and to a 
larger projiortion of young persons amongst the prolific tribes whose beliefs arc 
of tins type. 

In tlie case of the weaker sex the similarity is loss marked and in ovci’y 
3,000 Animistic females there arc GO more spinsters, coupled with 62 fewer 
Avives and 14 fewer widows Manriage is much later even than with 
Muhammadans , at ‘ 10 — 16 ’ only two-eleventlis of the girls are married 
comxiared aa itli nearly two-fifths, at. * 1 6 — 20 ’ considerably less than three-fifths 
compared w'ltli four-fifths, while at ‘ 20 — 30 ’ one female in 11 is still unmar- 
iied against only 1 in 30 in the ease of Muhammadans At the ages Irom 16 to 
30 taken together the proportion of widows is higher amongst Animisis, at 
‘ 30 — 40 * it IS much the Mme m holh cases, while at the higher ages the excess 
is on tlie vide of the Muhammadans. Owing possibly to tho greater freedom 
which they enjoy the Animistic widows do not appear to remarry so quickly as 
those of tho Muhammadans 


725. The Buddliists of both sexes marry oven later than tho Animists and the 
result is tJiat there aro more single persons and fewer who arc, or have been, 
married Of every 100 males 67 are single, 39 mamod and 1 wddowed 
Scarcely any males are w^edded before tho age of 16 and very few befoi’e 20 , of 
the total number of males enumerat'd at ages between 15 and 20 only 2 in 29 


* Tlio • sn Ammistii widowers, Iik.. ilifit of o* our^ ixi llir iigob from 1 "S to 40, and there are fewer 

widowers over In) and Jewer widow s over dO These pro] oi-f ions blciu to suggesi tlial wlun an Aiiiinist is iKTcft 
of his wifi he t iki'h longer to console hnnsolf than a JVIu'uniinadiin doej? At the same time, as will be shown 
furth* r on the ]i)onoktioim it tin. piesciit leiisuH have l»eei» dibturlied so gnatly by the faimno that any eon* hi- 
st onh bostd on th( m inubt be iLtoutJ with caution, attbe two pievious eimmoratiuus tbere were at all aga 
ptiiods fiVTLi widuweib smuiigst Animist'’i than amongst M uhanimadaiis 
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were ‘returned as married. The number then rises rapidly ; at * 20 — 30 ’ nearly 
three-fifths are married and at ‘ 30 — 40 *, more than four-fifths, or very nearly the 
same proportion as amongst Hindus. Widowers arc far more rare than amongst 
Animists until after the age of 60 when they are shghtly more numerous. 

At all ages taken together 61 per cent.ot the Buddhist females are single, 38 
per cent, married and 11 per cent, widowed, the difference in comparison with the 
proportions for Animists being, as before, due entirely to the later age at which 
girls are given in wedlock. Under the age of 16 marriage is practically .un- 
known, and of those hving between 35 and 20 nearly three-quarters were 
entered as unmariicd, while at ‘ 20 — 30 ’ barely one-fifth were thus returned , 
most of the spinsters in this latter age period probably belonged to the earlier 
years of it, and most of the married in the pn^vious one were doubtless 
nearer 20 than 16. The usual age for marriage amongst Buddhist girls would 
thus seem to lie between 1 8 and 23. The proportion of the married, as compared 
with other rehgions, gradually rises and at ‘30 — 40 ’it exceeds that returned 
for Hindus, Animists and Musalmans ; even at this time of life the proportion of 
the unmarried is still relatively high, but on the other hand that of the widowed 
18 much lower than in the case of any other religion. 

720. The figures for Christians need not be examined at any length. Owing (6) cimstmi 
to the fact that their ranks are being rapidly augmented liy new accessions ot 
persons already married or widowed, the distribution by civil condition accord- 
ing to the letums of the census does not alford a veiy reliable reflex of the 
cu.stoms existing amongst converts of long standing So far as the figuics go, 
they arc very similar to those for Buddhists The general proportion lor iiiaJes 
is almost identical, but the Christians many somewhat carher (165 are married 
at ‘ 15 — 20 ’ compared with only 69 in the case of Buddhists) and moie frequently 
take a second wife w'hen dejuived by death of the fiist. In the case ol icmales 
there are amongst Christians rather more married and widowed and rather iewuu* 
single persons ; as withtbe males a larger number marry while still of imma- 
tiiic age, and there is a greater proportion of widows at the higher ages, due 
partly perhaps to the survival of Hindu preiudices, hut possibly even moie to 
the ciicumstance that widows figure largely amongst the recent converts in 
the famine tiacts. 

7 27 Tlic maiTiage customs of the people, however, are determined not only* by OjbtnbutuM 
religion but also by locality. The proportion ot bachelors, lor example, laru's 
Irom 40 per cent, in Berar to 66 per cent, in Burma and 68 in Cochin , of Bene- 
dicks from 38 in Sind and Cochin to 5 4 in Berar and Bihar, and ol widowers 
tiom 3 ])er cent in Orissa to 10 m the Baroda State Of every 1,000 Hindu 
males under 10 years of age, 66 are married m Baroda, hut none at all in Cochin and 
Mysore. Eleven jier cent, of the Hindu males aged ‘ 16 — 40 ’ aio wudow ed in 
Baroda, but only 2 per cent, in Orissa and Madras So also with females Tlie 

proportion ^all religions) w4io 
are single ranges from 26 per 
cent m Berai to .51 jier cent 
in Burma and that of the 
wudowed from 11 per cent 
in Burma to 21 per cent, in 
Bengal proper The num- 
ber of child wives IS insig- 
mheant in Burma, Coorg, 

Cochin and Travancorc, hut 
in Berar one-sixtb, and in 
Bihar nearly one-fifth, ol 
the total number of Hindu 
females under 10 years of 
age are married There arc* 
equally great variations m 
the proportiions ot the 
widowed as will bo apiia- 
r(*nt f 1 oni a glance at 
the accompanying diagram. 

The fact is that Indis^ is 
such a large country that it 


Diagi am showing the nvmhei per 1,000 aged 13^40 who aie 
widowed {all religions) 
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is impossible to generalise from the proportions for the population as a Whole* 
which are merely the arithmetical mean of very diverse conditions prevailing in 
diflerent parts. Even within the limits of the same province the customs often 
vary greatly and there is, as will be seen from subsidiary table I, the greatest 
possible divergence between the marriage customs of Sind and those of the rest 
of the Bombay Presidency and between those of each of the four main divisions 
which maJce up the overgrown province of Bengal. There are thus two lines 
of cleavage, the one according to religion and the other according to locality, 
and in order to arrive at any conclusions of value it is necessary to take both 
into consideration. It would be tedious to do so for each age period and civil 
condition, and I propose therefore in the following paragraphs to confine the 
detailed examination of the statistics to their most prominent charaoteristios. 


Infant mar- 
riage by roll- 
eion and 
locality. 


mz , the varying prevalence of marriage amongst children of both soxes below 
tlio age of 10 and the proportion of females who are widowed at the child-bear* 
ing ages, i e., between 16 and 40. 

728. In considering the question of infant marriage it must bo remem- 
bered, as already explained, 

Dtagram skomng the numb^perj^^ed 0-10 toho are married HinduS murn. 
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HYDERABAO lowed by cohabitation, and 

the Sftmhandham, or practi- 
cal marriage, which is performed as a preliminary to real married life. The 
bridegroom at the religious marriage seldom becomes the real husband and it 
is not oven necessary that he should be a member of the same caste Hero as 
elsewhere the enumerators were directed to acocjit without cavil each person’s 
statement as to his civil condition, and it is not quite clear which ceremony was 
generally regarded as constituting marriage for the purpose of the census 
returns but it would seem usually to have been the Sambandham or practical 
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marriage. 

( 1 ) Hindus 729. In India as a whole 22 boys and 68 girls aged 0—10 are married per 
thousand of each sex ; for Hindus the corresponding proportions are 28 and 70 
and for Muhammadans 10 and 39. In Assam, Burma, Mysore, Cochin and 
Travancore the number of Hindu males of this age who are married is 3 or less 
per mille, in Orissa, Madras and Goorg it does not exceed 6 ^d in Kashmir, Bengal 
proper and the Punjab 9, but everywhere else the proportion is far higher ; 
it ranges from 21 to 27 in Bajputana, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Berar and Ajmer, and rises to 32 in the United Provinces, and the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, 49 in Central India, 66 in Baroda and (the climax) 113 in 
Bihar. The prevalence of infant marriage amongst females follows the same 
general direction but on a higher plane, except in Burma, Coorg, Cochin and 
Travancore where it is almost as rare as it is amongst males, and in no case 
exceeds 3 per mille. The jiroportion gradually rises from 10 per mille in Mysore 
to 18 in Assam, 21 in Orissa, 27 in Madras and 29 in the Punjab ; it lies 
between 46 and 61 in Kashmir, Rajputana, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces, between 76 and 83 in Bengal proper, Chota Nagpur and 
Bombay ; it is 107 and 108. respectively, in Hyderabad and Baroda, 170 in 
Berar and, highest of all, 186 in Bihar, where in one district it reaches the 
phenomenal figure of 418 per mille* The above distribution will be more 
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•clearfy understood from an examination of the accompanying map in which 

Sind has been dirided 
from the rest of Bom- 
bay and the four sub- 
provinces of Bengal 
and the areas of 
greatest and least pre- 
valence in the United 
Provinces have been 
shaded. separately. 
The general result is 


and in Baluchistan 
Sind and Mysore ; it 
is not very common 
on the !^ist Coast, 


increases as one re- 
cedes from* the Pun- 
jab southwards and 
westwards until, in 
Berar, it reaches a 
figure which is ex- 
ceeded nowhere in 
India save only in an 
isolated tract in the west of Bengal. The general causes tending to early 
marriage and the manner in which tlie practice first arose have already been 
discussed m the first Part of this Chapter. Of the local variations in the 
extent to which children are given in wedlock before the age of 10 I have^ ^ 1.0 
general explanation to offer, but the following remarks are extracted from m^^ 
IteiKirt on the Bengal Census regarding the special prevalence of the practice • 
in Bihar : — 

'' I have enquired regarding the causes of this state of affairs, but the result is not alto- 
gether conclusive Evet j one agrees that infant marriage is extraordinarily prevalent, so 
much so, that amongst some of the lower castes, if a boy remain unmarried after about 10 or 
12 years of age, he is behoved to bave some physical or mental defect, and this belief makes 
it very difficult for him afterwards to obtain a wife. , But how the custom originated is a 
question less easily answered. Mr O’Donnell’s conclusion was that the absence of the 
parda system amongst the lower castes makes it necessary to marry girls early to protect 
them from their own fancies, and the risk of infringing caste rules ; but this explanation, 
though it has been put forward elsewhere also, seems insufficient, inasmuch as it does not, 
account for the relative frequency of the practice in the particular tract under 
-consideration. Amongst the people themselves, says Mr. J H l^rr. Settlement OJhciM, 
Darbhanga, the explanation ‘is generally discredited. Babu Romesh Chandra Dutt. Assistant 
Settlement Officer, says that he has conversed with many persons of the lower castes 
on the subject and that this explanation has never been put forward in defence of flic 
system 

“ The absence of any restriction on widow marriage has been assigned as one of tlic 
reasons wby infant maxiiage takes place This tends to early marriage m two w.i \ s By 
increasing the supply, it makes wives cheaper, so that males can marry at an earlioi .ngu, 
while the fact that their daughters can marry again if widowed, inclines their pa ieii(s fo bto 
them settled m life as soon as possible, whereas, w'bere widow marriage is forbidden, the goner.U 
sentiment is against marrying girls long before the age of puberty But amongst all but the 
highest castes, widows are allowed to lemarry all over Bihar and also m Orissa, and this can 
not, theref 01 e, be an explanation of the special pi ovalencc of infant maniage in and around 
Darbhang^a Neither can the desiie to see children settled, nor the greater cheapness of infant 
marriage be held to explain the pecuhanty. The only ex])lanation which I have received 
that seems to account for it is that the area where infant m image is^ most pre\ alent is undei 
the influence of a special class of Brahmans, the Maithil or TiiJmtia, and that they have 
exercised their influence in favour of the early celebration of a ceremony which is a source of 
profit to themselves. Why these particular Brahmans should have inculcated the practice 
more than others it ia difficult to say, but several reporters agree in attributing ,^t to 
their teaching* According to the ahattra* a boy cannot perform any religious ceremony 


nor in the Punj.ib 
and Frontier Pro- 
vince, but rapidly 


tnat cniia marriage is 
least frequent in the 
extreme east of India, 


3tap thovamg the number per 1,000 Studufemalet aged 0 — 10 who are 

fnarrted. 



Non — Id thin map the four Mub-provinooa of Bennl havo boenhaiobed aoparatoly. alao Siod 
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Bombay and Goorg of Madras 
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or offer the pinda until he has undergone the ceremony of aanshdr or purification, which, 
in the case of the twice>bom castes, takes place when they receive the thread, between the 
ages of 6 and 9. The Sudras, who do not wear the thread, consider marriage as thoir 
aamJedr.*' 

730. As compared with 1891, there is no change in the proportion of cliild- 
ron of either sox who are married before the age of ton, but in both cases it is less 
than in 1881 , the diminution being especially marked in the case of females. A 
period of ten years is too short a one to disclose any real and far-reaching 
change, and the proportions either in 1891 or at the present census may have 
been affected by temporary causes such as, in some parts, famine which dis- 
couraged marriage, or the occurrence of specially auspicious or inauspicious 
mamage seasons. The year 1897, for example, was held to be so inauspicious 
that in many parts no marriages were allowed to be performed, while in others 
they were permissible only in the month of Bai^kh. It is thus difficult to say 
whether the absence of any alteration in the proportions since 1891 means that 
in India, as a whole, there has been no change in the attitude of the people 
towards infant marriage, but it is none the less satisfactory to notice that the 
last two enumerations agree in showing a marked improvement on the 
state of affairs disclosed m 1881. Turning to the variations by locality we find 
that in Bengal, Hyderabad, and the United Provinces an increase has occurred 
since 1891 in the proportion of married males, in Bengal and Hyderabad this 
proportion is still less than it was in 1881, but in the United Provinces the use 
since that, year has been continuous. The changes in Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Madras are slight, while in Berar, Bombay, the Punjab and Baroda 
there has been a sharp decline. In the case of females the variations are more 
marked Excluding the minor units, Assam and the United Provinces have a 
higher projiortion of child- wives than they had cither in 1891 or in 1881, and 
in Bengal, though less than at the earlier enumeration, it is higher than it was 
ten years ago. The increase in tlie latter province has occurred in Bihar where 
infant marriage is most prevalent, and in Bengal proper there are fewer child- 
wives now than there were at the previous census. Elsewhere there has been a 
general decline in the prevalence of female infant manaage, the most note- 
worthy instance being that of the Baroda State where the proportion of married 
girls andei 10 is alleged to have fallen from 171 and 173 at the two previous 
enumerations to 108 per miUe at the present census. If genuine, tho falling off 
IS probably due chiefly to the famine of 1900. 

731. We have already seen that amongst Muhammadans generally infant 
mamage is far less frequent than it is amongst Hindus Tho same result is 
noticed if the comparison is made by provinces, save only m the Baroda State 
where, however, the total Muhamm^an population is very small. Excluding 
Baroda, the only tracts where more than 30 per miUe of the Muhammadan 
females aged 0 — 10 are married are Bengal (excluding Chota Nagpur), the 
Central Ihovinces, the United Provinces, the Central India Agency and 
Hyderabad; in these tracts the prevalence of tho practice may safely be 
assigned to the largo extent to which the Muhammadan community consists 
of converts fiom Hinduism, who have retained many of their old social 
customs. In Madras where the Mdppillas of Malabar, who are also chiefly 
tli(‘ dcscimdants of converts, form the hulk of the Muhammadan population, 
only 7 females per tbousand of this age period are married, or 3 less than in the 
Puniab, but on tbe Malabar coast no section of the population is addicted to 
infant marriage As compared with previous enumerations very little change 
is to be noticed m tho ])revjilonce of infant marriage amongst males except in 
the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Baroda where tho figures 
indicate an extended resort to the practice. In the case of females, infant 
mairiago seems to be steadily going out of vogue and the proportion of wives at 
the age ‘ 0 — 10 ’ in India at large has fallen from 49 per mille in 1881 to 43 in 
1891 and 39 at the present census. An upward tendency is apparent only in 
tlie three administrations where it has been noticed already in the case of 
males. 

732 The ^nimists very rarely give their children in wedlock before the age 
of 30 , in Buima p:acticallj none below this age aie married , in Assam the pro- 
poition IS only 3 per mille, in Bengal and M adras 7 and m Bajputana 8 ; in the 
Ceniral 1 rovinces, hone'ver, 18 per mille are married and in Baroda and Central 
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India ^4 and 43 per millc, respectively.* The Bhils and connate tribes of this 
part of the country scorn to have very little afUnity in this respect to those 
living further cast 

Infant raamago of cither sox is very rare amongst Bnddliists, and in Burma, 
where the great majority arc found, the custom is ])raetieally non-existent. 

733. At the present day various factors are at work which influence the 
question of infant marriage. Amongst the uneducated and lower classes of 
Hindus, and especially those that allow thoir widows to marry again, the tendency miant 
seems to be, if anything, towards a more extended resort to the jir.iotiee , but "‘“"’‘"S* 
among the better classes a feeling is springing up against it — partly because the 
parents dislike exposing their daughters to the risk of a long jicriod of widow- 
hood and partly because of the influence of Western ideus which makes them 
feel the impropriety of imposing upon immature girls the duties of a wife and 
mother The two most recent Umdu sects which appeal to the educated 
classes— the Brahmo Samaj m Bengal and the Arya Samaj in Upper India — lay 
great stress on the desirability of allowing girls to reach maturity as virgins. 

The Social Conference which holds its meetings annually in connection with 
the National Congress has made the aliolition of child- marriage one of the leading 
planks in its platform, and it is aided in its propaganda liy the difficulties, 
already referred to, which many of the higher castes at present experi- 
ence in finding husbands for their girls. In British territory it has been 
made penal for a man to have intercourse with his wife btd'ore she i« 12 years 
old The Mysore Government has passed a Regulation forbidding the tnarriagc 
of girls under eight altogether, and that of girls under fourteen with men 
over fifty years of age. The association ot Raiputs and Ch.-lrans m Itaiputana, 
known as the Walter Krit lldjdpntra Hitkarim Sahha, of which mention lias 
already been made, has fixed lourtecn as the minimum age of maiTiage for girls 
and eighteen for boys, and the report for 1902 shows that, in tliat year, of 4,017 
Rajput and Chdran marriages reported the above limits were iifij inged onlv m 
147 cases t A similar association has recently been established amongst the 
Rdjputs of Malwa 

It is too soon to say what effect these and similar movements will have on 
the customs that at present prevail, but it may be coiiiectured tliat, so far as d.i oet 
oflorts at reform are concerned, it will be long before they influence, either directly 
or by the force ot example, the great masses of the people, whose practice will 
continue to be governed rather by custom, hereditary sentiment, the in )unctions of 
the local priesthood and other similar subtle forces u hich it is exceedingly difficult 
to measure or diagnose In the case of IMuhammadaus mtant marriage is 
regarded with disfavour amongst the educated classes, and even amongst tlu' 
more ignorant sections of the community, with whom the practice is a relic of 
llinduism, the influence of the Mullahs is hel])ing to bring it into dis- 
repute. On the other hand the Animistio tribes who, in the seclusion of their 
own homes in the forests or on the hills, favour adult marriage coupled with 

* In Baroda tho Animistic tubes have a curious ptmtico of allowing a probationary period of cohabitation 
before ibo binding man inge ceremony is performed Eitbor party can annul the contract before the expiry 
of this period, but if the bridcgioom shoula happen to die while it is still ourront, the girl has to go thioiigh a 
ceremony of mairiage with bis dead body 

f In view of the novelty of the departure and the ranrkod sni cehs with which it has already been attended, 
it seems desirable to give a brief account of this interesting movement. On \aiiouH previous occatuons attoinpts 
had been made in Rajputaiia to settle the question of marriage exponscH with a view to suppi ess infanticid* anlonl:^t 
the K& 3 pnt 8 , but they failed becauhe no uniform rule was ever adopted for the whole of Ba'ipuiana The presiMit 
movement ^tes from 1888, when Colonel Walter, Agent to the iiovernor General, Ka]putana, convened a gen oral 
tneciing of representatives of all Bajpntana States to ohick these expenses, and a sot of rules was unaniinou.s1y 
drawn up. These rules laid down the maiimum proportion of a man's income tliat might bo expended on (a) hib 
own or his eldest son’s mainago and (h) that of other relatives, together with the si/e of the WLdditn; 
party and the Tydg^ or largess to Ch&rans, Bh&ts, Dholis and others. [The Sf^lc of expenses for (a^ is not more 
than two-thirds of the annual income up to Ks. 1/ (K) a ycui , not more th in hilf of that het^eMi Its and 

Bs 10,<K)0 , not more than one-third of that between Ks 10,000 and Bs 20,000 and not inotc than a qnarn r of any 
income exceeding this amount, and for (6) one-tanth ot the above The is 0 pt r cent of tins hmit in the 

case of (a) and 1 per cent, in that of (6), but no ih m future to be i»aid by Thakurs with au iik omi’^of less than 

Bs 6(K) a year.] It was ulso laid down that no expenditure sh« uld be incurred on betrothals and the minimum ago 
at marriage was fixed at eighteen for a boy and fourtien for a girl ft ha^ smci been ruKd that U(» girl should 
remain unmairied after the age of twenty and that no second mariiav^e should take )daoo during the life-iiine 
of the first wife unless she has no offspring or is afilicted with an incurable diseasi The maximum expenditure at 
funerals was also doteimiiiod and a standing committee was apiKiinted in each Stalt to sec tlmt the rtgulations 
are propel 1y earned out and to leport half yearly to a goiieial committee tho re^iult of tlie working of the 
rules The above rules ap^dy piunanly totheKdjputs ami ChdiHna, hut other castes at o cneounigcd to conluim 
to them The degree of success attained by the Babha so f ir as the ugr at m in i ige m com eiiiid has been 
mentioned in the text It has been even moio Buccessful in other diuctmns and only 18 cases wen iepoTted*iu 
19U2 ill wbuh the rule as to marriage expenses was infiinged 
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foniplcte pro-mfirital sexual freedom within the limits of the tribe, the example 
of TTinduism is £?mdually leadmi» them to discountenance tins modified form 
of piomisonity and to substitute for it the Hindu system of early mam’af?e 

734. At tbe yireeent enumeration, ot every thousand Hindus of each sex acfed 
l.'i — 40, 47 males and IJi? females wore rctunicd as widowed These pro- 
portions, however, arc abnormal, owini;: to the heavy mortality which ocourred 
in tlie famine years, and it is neoess try theiefore to consider them in connection 
wrth those of the census of 1891 which w'as taken after a cycle of prosperity. 
On that oecasion only 30 males and 123 females per mille were entered as 
widowed at*tue asces in question, while at tbe census of 18Sl, whicli also 
followed a period of famine, the projKirtions wore 42 and 14 i, respectively 
At the present time widowers are most common in Baroda, Ba3putana (with 
Ajmer), and Central India, find then in Bombay, the Cential Provinces and 
Berar. In Assam’ the United Piovinecs, and the Punjab the proportion 
sHijlitly exeeeds the j?eneral average imd in liydeinbad, Kashmir, and Tra- 
vaneore it is sliq'htly below it The deficiency becomes mor<‘ marki'd in Bengal 
and still mori* so in Burma and Madras where it is respectively only 26 and 
2 1 per mille In the case of BartKla, the proportion of males ivho were 
widowed at tins peiiod of life in iHp] (37 per millo) was almost identical 
with that in India as a whole and the hii?h fii^ure at the present census (107 
per mille) is, therefore, eloarlv duo to tlio famine, wliioh greatly inoieased 
the moi tality and consequently tlie number of gaps in the family chcle ; 
th(‘ same* circumstance accounts for the hii’h propoi’lions in Ilaiputana, Cen- 
tral India, the Ccniral Provinces, ind Bomhav, and in the two last-menlioned 
provinces the ])roportion in isoi was less than the mean for the whole of India 
In tlie case of females the famine has bad an equally disturbing efieet on the 
proportions, as compared with 1S91, hut the local differences in lespoet of 
widow -marriage are so much greater than they are in the ctiso of widowois 
that it has not |j|^oo(*eded to the same extent in ohlitorating the distinctions 
due to local usage. Bv far the highest proportion of widows in any part of 
India is found in Bengal proper which enjoyed practical immunity from famine : 
Baroda, which comes next, owms its position wholly to the famine and in 1891 its 
widows were only f wo-tlnrds as numerous as the general mean, hut Assam whicli 
occupies the thinl place (or the second if the province of Bengal he treated as a 
single entity) was more free from famine than auy other part of India. In Cen- 
tral India, Hajputana, and Bombay, which follow Assam, famine is in each ease 
the main factor, and in 1891 the propor'ion of the widows in Bombay was much 
below that in India al Luge It is unnecessary to discuss further the figures for 
file two enumerations which can be more readily comprehended from the suh- 
joinedmaps, w hich show for each piovmce, and, in some cases, part of a province, 
the proportion of widows to the total female iiojiulation at the time of life 
under consideration • — 


Maps showing the numhct psrlJDOO Hindu females aged 15— dO who are widowed 
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735 In oonsul(‘rin£?tho varyini:? provaloncoof widowhood at the reproductive 
ages, so far as it is duo to soci.il cauM's, it is l)f*tt('r to look to the ii^^-ults of ]8‘)l 
ratli or than to those of th(‘ present census Jt will lie scsni from the map that 
accord I ng to tlie retui’iis for 1891 widows ar<‘ most eo union in Mengal proper 
and Assam , then follows Mysore, and tlion Madras, lh(‘ Tun jah, Uihar, tJrissa, 
Chola Nagpur, and Hyderahad, m all of winch iracts the prevalence of widow- 
hood does not gr<‘atly diltcr from that sliown lor India as a whole it is 
considevahly less <*ommon in Jiomhay, the United ri‘o\mces, Jiciar, Jlaroda, 
and the Coni ral l*rovinc<‘s and least so in liurnia, Cochin, and 'J'ravaneore. 
Ihe loturn by civil condition lor the Cc ntial India Agency and Hajputan.1 
in 3 ^91 refened only to a limited an*a and cannot be taken as indicating the 
general projioi turns m tlu*se Agemies At the same time, having Regard to the 
seven! y of 1 he famine in these tracts, it may ho assumed that the pioportum 
of widous at tlio presi'iit census is noaily double that which would obtain in 
normal times when then* are probably not more widows Ihere than in the 
United, and the Central, Urovinoi s 

It will be noticed that Iheri' is no general relation heiw.vni the tracts where 
widows ol ehild-heanug age ar<‘ most common and those where infant maniiig*} 
IS most freely lesortcd to Th(‘ lalter custom is most widcspioadin Jtihar where 
widows ar<* lar lower than in !lh*ngal proper , it is also vciy common in Uerar 
wliere also wulows (reoly remarry , on the olli'w hand, widows are unusually 
numerous in Assam Avhere inlant marriage is seldom resorted to, and in Bengal 
projior wlu're it is not sjieeialJy « ommon The fa<*t ‘seeins to lie that, although both 
inhint marri.igi* and perpetual v\ idowdiood are inoulcated by tlie Brahmans, the two 
observances are ni some respects aiit<wgonislie. Whens the local or caste rules 
iorhul widows to r<*niarry, parents ar<' reluehiiit to givi* their daiighteisin wedlock 
at a v'l'ry (virly age and so ex])oso them to the d.Migor of a long litc of misery. 
Moreover, wh<‘re the iniant marriage of girls is most comiiiou, the males also marrv 
younger * and }>o more oltcn suiler boresvement than in tmets where girls marry 
later and their husbands are usually much oldi'r than they are There is thus a 
largo demand lor second vvivc's, hnt as parents feel some reluctaiieo in giving th^ir 
virgin daughteiN to widowers, and the sujiply would in any case be insullicm”"t, 
it can only lie nu't by allowing widows to marry again. Among ccitain artizJin 
casies ol Bihar a widow apiiesrs to he more pn/c'd than a virgin wile, owning to 
lier skill in tin* industry by vihicli her caste pimple gam their livung 

It must ho remembered that in addition to the inlluenoe of enforced widow- 
hood and abnormal conditions, such as those of tamino Acars, the proportion of 
widows depends on two laetor's, itz, (1) tiie age at which girls are given in 
w edloek, and (2) the ditfcronce hctw'cen the agcs> of liushand and wile. It is 
clear that whore this dilVonmec is small fewer wmmcii wall become widows as a 
larger nuinhor of Irasbands will outlive tbeir wives than in eommumties 
w'lierc they arc niiudi older and must tht‘relovt' in the ordinary course of ev'cnts 
prodccoaso them t The mean duration of widowhood depends on the moan 
age of widow's at the time of tluvr hercavmnient and, given an e(|ual proportion of 
women who become wudows in two dillcrtmt communities, tin* projioition of 
w idow s who arc alive at any given time will vary according to the average immbor 
of years by which they outlive their husbands It follows that, in co/umum lies 
which prohibit the remarriage of widows, tho proportion of such persons will be 
largest where girls of tender ago arc inairied to men advanced in life, and 
smallest where they arc given at a later i>eriod to husbands not much older tliau 
they are ihomselves 

73f>. At the present time there is on the one hand a tcnd(‘ncv on tin* ]iarl of 
certain castes or suh-castes to endeavour to improve their social stains by 
forbidding their wido\i’'S to remarry, and on the other, there is the inllnenec ol 
Western ideas which, througli the agency of the Social Conh'ronce and otherwise, 
is gradually bringing ahoiii a change of feeling amouijst the ai>i)er classes, and 
in tho large cities, where public opinion is most advanced, a low siicli marriages, 

• Thus 111 lilhai here iiifar.t flintTiage iM most common tliti tinimed f< maka midor JO oiitnumboi the 
married males in the propoition of only 17 to lOand those at 1«) — Jo ni Iho piopoi tii»n of 1 > to JO, but Hie torro- 
sponding pioportion^ in iJenjja] piopor, whoto infant mariiagt is imuJi nion i nf* are ri 8pM tivel\ S7 jind 7b b) 10 

t So far as can ])0 gatJieied Fioin a rough computation ( js diHtrjbul ni tlu ih \l l \\ iptn) the mean age of 
huKb.indtt in India at laige apponid to be 85 7 and tlult ot wives 5 so that on tlu Imsbinds ait about 

7 \ejirs older than llieir wives Tlio dilTeieTue is gi ntest in Madrid (b 6 vears) ind Bengal 5) , m Bombay 
it 18 0 8, in llio Punjab b 1, and m tbe ITmted Pioviucts 5 ^ * 
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cliicfly of virp:in widows,* have taken place amongst Brahmans and other high 
castes, but their total number is still very small and the future alone 
ca}i shew how far the Hindu oonmunity as a body will follow the load 
thus given to it. Owing to the disturbing influonoc of famine it is impossible to 
draw any general conclusions from the figures lor the present census as to the 
changes which may he in progrijss, but it would seem that in Assam tlie prepidicc 
against the remarriage of widows must still he gaining ground. In Bengal there 
liM been a continuous decrease since 1881 in the proportion of widows at the 
child-bearing ages, which appears to bo due to the more rapid growth of those 
sections of tile community that allow their widows to remarry 

“ TlioK' .iro lliuv i)ossil>l<‘ explanation*, of tins phenomenon; either widow mairiage may 
he coming mine into vogne, oi the castes whojxJimitthcpuictice may he increasing more rapidly 
than those who foihid it, or it may he due to the jioistjionemcnt ot marriage and the gicator 
t<|n.vlity in the ages of luishand and wife, to that fewer women outlive their hushands than was 
foimerly the e.ise The tirst of thcbC explanations may be at onee dismissed There is no rea- 
son foi hiij>]) 08 ing that the mstos who forlnd their widows to many again or who discourage the 
practu e aie losing their old prepidices If anything the tendency is in the other direction 
The second j'ostihlc exphination, howevei, appears to apply to a considerable extent The ques- 
tion whethei a caste allows its widows to marry again or nor. is an important factor m dctei mining 

it« sotial ]>oBition and the practice, therefoie, fol- 
lows genoially the lines of division adopted in the 
scal«‘ of social piceedcnce given in snhsuhary table 
I at the end ot the chapter on Caste. 1 have 
noted in the max gin the net variation in the 
strength of each gioup of castes shoivn m this 
hible and h.ive marked with an asteiisk the gioups 
in whuh widow mariiage is allowed by all or the 
majoiity of the castes contained in them. It will 
be se<*ii in the chapter on Caste (paragrajihs 622 
to 662) that the variations are in some eases diu* to 
differences in the chaiaetei of the oiiginal return 
or m the system of classifical.ion ado]ited in the 
touise of compilation. But such changes cannot 
he sufliciently numerous to afFeeti the geneial result indicated by the comparison, which is t.lut 
the low ei castes, amongst whom widows arc ]x'rmitt.eil toremairy, are incieasing far moie 
1 a] iiily than those whose members disallow this piacticix The third explanation, however, 
must also he given credit foi a share in the result. Suhsidiaiy tabic IV shows that at the 
jiresi'nt census only 11,5 giils jicr mille under 10 years of age were returned as mamc'd, coin- 
p.ired with 163 in 18S1 

( 2 ) Muham- Tho proporiioii of the widowed amongst Muhammadans at the ages 

madam, under icvici^ IS ^4 males and 08 females per millo. Tho proportion for males has 
been almost stationary at tho last three eensusos, while that for females, which 
was 110 in 1881, shows a steady diminution In 1891 there was a general 
decline in tho proiiortion of widows in all provinces except Burma, whore the 
Musahnan pojiulation is small, Assam, and the Punjab, and it is probable that, 
hut for the famine, this declme would liave continued. It has actually done so 
in Bengal and Mysore ; and Burma and the Punjab, which showed an increase 
at the last census, noiv return a smaller proportion than in 1881. In Madras, the 
Uintod Provinces, Hyderabad and Bombay the ratio has increased during tho 
last 10 j ears, but it is still smaller than in 1881, and the rise that has taken 
place is, except in IMadnis, so small compared with that which lias been 
recorded m the case of Hindus, that it may be assorted with confidence that it 
is wholly due to tlic famine, and that there would otherwise have been a fall in 
the proportions In Baroda and the Central Provinces alone has the relative 
growtli ot the imuibcroi widows amongst Muhammadans been at all commen- 
surate with that 1 ccordcd for Hindus Of the areas which lie outside the 
famine zone, Assam is the only tiact which discloses an increase in the number 
of Muhammadan widows at the clultl-hearing ages 

I'hc local proportions for tho widows are smallest, as might he expected, 
in Kashmir and the Puniah, where Hindu influences are weakest and 
(iliscounting tlic elTcct of famine) they increase steadily towards Assam and 
Bengal jiiopev in the cast and !Mysoro in the south. This is what one would 

* Mfliiu pojiiiiilid tilt roniiiriJHge of Tirgiii widows. TLo dibtinctioH botween them and widows whose pre- 
vious TDftinagt liHB b''on lOBsuniiuftled contiimos to be ic ojjni/ed in some paits even at the progont day, and in 
Asp mi i\\f odiuiii w)iit h dItacluH to tJie lonmTrmge of the IaUot doi»s nol exist in the case of the viigin widow, as 
lot il oustoni iioiuiitw I hi suppltiiienlurY iimrriBgo ceremony whuli piiTcdes eonsniiimalion to l>o performed by 
eond ptisoii il tin nne who went through the liiHt lereniony 18 dead All hgal obstacleb to the maiTiage oi 
llmdu widows in teiiitoiy wcr^icmovcd by Act XV of 1856. 
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expoot.^ The prejudice against the marriage oE widows is in the main a Hindu 
idea, which afteots most strongly those Muhammadans who are converts from 
that religion, and these, it may be presumed, are relatively most numerous in 
the tracts which are furthest from the Punjab. The decline at the present day 
which has been diown to bo in progress is doubtless attributable to the preaching 
of the Mullahs, who are directing their efforts to the purging of their followers 
from this and similar survivals of Hindu superstitions and prejudices. 

739. The Animistic tribes, like the Hindus, have liad the ranks of th^ir 
widows greatly swollen by the casualties of the famine years which have sent up Badjhigt^ 
their proportion to the total population at the ages ‘ 16 — 40 * from 62 to 1 tl per 

mille in the Central Provinces and from 43 to 104 in Baroda. There is ho 
record of the civil condition in 1891 of the Animists of the Central India and 
Hajputana Agencies, but there can be no doubt that here also it would in 
normal times fall to less than half the high ratio of 1 in 6 recorded at the 
present census which exceeds that returned by the Hindus of the same area 
The slight rise recorded in Bengal and Madras may also bo ascribed to a higher 
rate of mortality, but that in Assam can only bo due to the tendency of the 
local tribes to follow the example of their Hindu neighbours ; in that Province 
Animistic widows remarry loss freely than in any- other part of India. The 
practice is less popular in Bengal than in Burma and the Central Provinces, 
and is most so in Madras and Haroda. 

In the case of Buddhists, in Upper Burma 7 per cent of the females aged 15 
to 40 aro widowed, compared with only 5 per cent, in Lower Burma. A similar 
difference was noticed also in 1891 when Mr. Eales was inclined to attribute 
it to violent deaths jn Upper Burma amongst the males in the distm’bancoN 
which followed the annexation. The corresponding proportion amongst 
the Buddhists of South-East Bengal is higher tlian that in Upper Burma, 
but amongst those of North Bengal, who are of Tibetan and Nepalese 
origin, widows remarry with the greatest ease, and the number of females who 
aro returned nndcr this category at the child-bearing ages w'as very small 

7b9 The rules which in theory govern the practice of polygamy are ivcB rolygamy 
known, but in practice, except amongst wealthy Muhammadans, a second wife 
IS very rarely taken unless the first one is barren or suffers from some incur.ahlo ’ 
disease ; oven then, in the case of Hindus, a man has frequently to obtain the con- 
sent of his caste panchdyat and occasionally that of his first spouse also In the 
Empire as a wdiole, amongst all religions taken together, to every 1,000 husbands 
there are only 1,011 wives, so that, even if no husbands have more than two 
wives, only 11 per 1,000 indulge in a second helpmate • The excess of wdi’cs 
is greatest (31 per mille) amongst Animists, and next greatest amongst Mnsal- 
mans (21 per mille) ; in the case of Hindus and Buddhists it is only 8 and 7 per 
mille respectively, whilst amongst Christians who arc, of course, strict mono- 
gamists, and of whom many are foreigners, the excess is on the side of the hus- 
bands. As regards locality, polygamy apposrs to be more common in Madras than 
in any other largo province, but it must be remembered that there is extensive 
emigration from this Presidency to Ceylon, Burma and elsewhere, and that 
amongst these absentees, males, and therefore husbands, are in very marked 
excess. Migration also accounts for the apparent excc ss of wives over Imsliauds 
in Bibar, and for the deficiency of married women amongst the Hindus and 
Musalmdns of Burma^ the Musalmdns of Bombay, and the Hindus of Bengal 
proper. 

740. India contains examples of both tho recognized types of polyandry • the Poiyanary 
matriarchal, where a woman forms alliances with two or more men ivho ar.' 

not necessarily rehtted to each other, and succession is therefore traced throngli 
the female, and the fraternal, where she becomes tho w'ife of sever il brotlicrs 
The former, at the present day, is confined to the 'lodas of the Nilgiris, and the 
NAyars and other castes on the Malabar coa^'t, but even there it is falling into 
disrepute and desuetude and, where it exi^s, is gradually taking tho fraternal 
form.t Tho Travancorc teportor says that at the present ^ day the res- 
pectable classes arc strictly monogamous, and tliat oven tho right of divorce 

^ 'I liure is a possibility Uiat 80 tn<* of tlio widows who hai.* 1 ihoii a »oc<md hublia«d Imvu I>eaii tdiown as 
* Widows ’ whevo they ought to havelioen entered as xnarrioH, Imt, *ib in panigiaph 7^1 al»ovo, iliia does not 

8ocm to havtt happened to any appieoiable exiont t i • 

+ The following ConHuft Ke\ioitB eontnm interoBimg infoinulicn roppiiding I olyiiidiy in Ronthern India 1-^ ^ 

M idrjift Rpiioiiof page 220^ Ttavam^n*) U»port of 1901, ddO and < oihm Urpuil ot 190J, p\j.o V>9. * 
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IS very sparingly exercised. In Madras, on the other hand, in ISOl, Mn Stuart 
laid special stress on the great facilities for divorce which exist in some parts 
of that Presidency. The fact that inlieritance is traced through the female u, 
in any case, a clear evidence of the general prevalence of the system in 
earlier times. It was also probably widespread amongst many tribes in other 
parts of India, who at the present day retain no tradition of the practice, 
amongst the Khdsis and O4ros of Assam, who still adhere to the system of 
sgiccession tin ough the female, the Dorns, H^ns, Pdsis, and Bihar Tantis, etc., with 
whom the sister’s son still acts as priest, and the Kalus, whose matrimoni>il 
arrangements are conducted by the maternal uncles of the parties. 

The other, or fraternal, form of polyandry is still more or less common along 
the whole of the Himalayan aiea from Kashmir to the eastern extremity of 
Assam. It exists as a recognized institution chiefly in the case of people of Tibetan 
aflinitics, such as the inhabitants of Ladakli in Kaslimir, of liahul and ^ Spiti 
in the Punjab, the hill pargana of Jaunsar Bdwar in the I)ehra Dun district of 
the United Provinces, and Sikkim and Darjeeling in Bengal.* In Kashmir 
the woman is apparently regarded as the wife of all the brothers, and the children 
call them all * father.* In the Punjab the practice is more uncertain ; according 
to one account it is the same as in Kashmir, while accoeding to another the first- 
born is regarded as tho son of the eldest brother, the seoond-born of the next, and 
so on ; elsewhere again it is said that the mother is allowed to name the father of 
each child, or, la.stly that the eldest brother alone occupies that position. In 
Sikkim<aud the neighbourhood it is stated in the Bengal Beport that > 

The chiMreu belonf' to the sarac exogamotis clan as tho male x>arent, and the prox>erty 
deEcends through the male, and not through tho female, as in the case ot matnanhal polyandry, 

% e , where a woman marnes several men who are not related to ea^ other. When a \\om<m 
maiTies a man, eho is legaided as the wife of the de jute husband and also of his younger 
brothers oi (in rare case^ cousins, but it does not uecessanly follow that she cohabits with 
all of them. In this matter the choice rests with the lady, and in any case she is visited by 
the youngci brothers only when the man who actually married her is away from the house 
lie stands ou quite a different footing from the others, and tho children call him father and 
hiB brothers uncle. If one of the younger brothers marries, he ceases to have any claim on 
his elder brother's wife, but leaves the family abode and sets up a now house of his own, being 
given at the time of departure his shnro of the family property. Brothers who aie younger than 
ho IS, can, with his permission, join him and share his wife, or they can remain in the old home 

“'1 he origin of polyandry amongst the BhotiaS is attributed by Mr Earle to the poveity 
of the country and the desiie to pievcnt the division of pioperty. There is no veiy marked 
dearth of females, and the &u]KTiluoas women usually become nuns or prostitutes. Bolygamy 
prevails as well as polyandry, hut only amongst the noh. In ^heir case each wife is kept 
spait in a house of her own Large families are desired by men and women alike, as the 
greater the number of children, the moie can he dedioated to a religious hfc.'* 

741. The system as thus described seems to indicate a gradual transition from 
fraternal polyandry to monandry and does not differ very greatly from that in 
vogue amongst the Santdls who are not regarded as polyandrous. With them, 
although there is no question as to a man’s sole claim to bo regarded as the 
husband of the woman he has married, and as the father of her children, an ex- 
traordinary amount of familiarity is aUowed between the latter and her husband’s 
younger brothers. They have no actual claim on her, but if she is complacent 
there is no check on their intercourse with her, provided that their familiarities 
are not Haunted too publicly The de facto husband has the right to objeotj.but 
lie would he regarded as churlish if he did so, and he, ou his side, is permitted 
the same indulgences with his wife’s unmarried younger sisters. According 
to Mr. Bose a similar system of sharing tho elder brother’s wife is practised, 
more or loss openly, by the lower castes throughout the Dimalayan area and 
also, though the custom is not admitted, by the J4ts of tlie plains ; in the 
Kanawar State it is, he says, not uncommon even amongst the Bi4hmans. 

* Fftini tracer of an older iratiiarcfaal eystem are perhaps discendble. In Darjeeling, where several men 
nut related sometunee club together to take a joint wife. the cnstomls said to be recent wd irregnlar, but a siinilar 
arrangement is reported by Mr. Bose to he not altogether unknown in the Punjab. He mentions a oaeo 
within^hiB own eapenenoe, in Spiti, where two men not related took a common wife, made their kmd joint, and 

** became l>rt>tbeiB,*’ and says tnat m Xanawar 8tei>«hiotber8 or eounna may marry nne wife and, in rata catps, 
luon notielated may become dharm hha%» or ritual prothers and takes joint wife. 

In Kulu a man niay marry the daughter of his maternal or pateiiial uncle, or of hu paternal aunt, bat not 
of hiB maternal aunt, wiio aloue is related to him solely through ft malee ; this le doubtless, either a survival t f 
matnaruhal polyandry, as pointed out by Sir Denxil Iboetson in 1881, or, possibly, of a syston under which idl the 
bcfthers of one family married all the sisters of another, tfuLich traces are duiccmiblein the marriage oastoms 
of the Sanidls as deecnhod m the neri parejgri^phr * 
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The rs«nifications of this custom at the present day arc probably much wider than 
one would suppose from the facts which have as yet been brought to light, and it 
IS doubtless a consequence of it that fhc lower castes in almost all parts of India 
regard a man’s widow as the lawful propertyof his lu'^t younger brother, and that, 
when he takes her to wife, the usual ceremony, simple as it alw^ays is where widows 
arc concerned, is oiten almost wholly dispensed Avith * Possibly ilie rule Avhich 
obtains amongst the Nambudri Brdhmans of allowing only the eldest son to 
maiTy within the caste is a similar survival ol a system of fraternal polyandry. 

The census unfortunately throws no light on this sub 30 ct the areas wheri* 
jiolyandry exists are veiy limited and the figures even for these areas are 
obscured by migration. 

742 -The conditions on which caste marriage-customs hinge vary so greatly Mniint;. i \ 
with locality that it is imiiossible within the limits of this roxiort to give a full ' 
review of the statistics. It must suffice to draw attention to one or two of the 
leading features which have been elicited, leaving the details to be ascertained by 
referring to the various provincial reports The general conclusions for the 
United Provinces have been thus summarised by Mr. Burn — 


“ (I) If a caste IS found m all parts of the PioYinces marriage is earlier in the east than 
m the west. 

“ (2) Castes of medium or low position, which have a considerable admi\;luie of Aryan 
blood, tend to favour child rnamage as much as, and m some* eases more than, 
the higher castes 

“ (H) Castes which have fairly recently become Hindus have not yet ado]»ted so strictly 
the rule of child marnage • 

These conclusions arc of general application in all, or almost all, parts of 
India, but the second might bo amplified by the omission of the condition as to 
origin, and the third requires to be qualified with the rt'mark that amongst 
certain forest tubes of Western India, such as the Bhils, infant marriage seems 
to be almost as common as it is amongst Ilindus, and it is doubtless so 
also amongst recent converts from the ranks of such tribes The diHcrencos 
which exist in diflerent localities m respect of the age at marriage to Avhich 
Mr Bum alludes are found everywhere , in this respect, the main line of 
clea\age seems to bo local rather than personal The local A-ariations 
v\ Inch occur in the marriage customs of the same caste even n ithin the * 

limits of a singly Xirovince will be 

clearly seen from the marginal state- 
ment which is extracted from tlie 
Bengal report, and the same fact is 
clearly apparent from the veiy diver- 
gent figures for the proportiou of girls 
who are married at tJie age 5 — 12 
amongst the Brahmans of dillerent 
parts of the Madras Presidency, 
which is 313 per mi lie in the Telugu 
country, 195 m the Oriya, 160 in the 
Tamil and 128 in tlie Canarcse, and 
only 17 on the Malabar Coast, Avhere 
the hambudri Bra limans liabitually 
marry their dauglitei’s as adults and 
consummation follows immediately as in Europe. 

743 In the same province it was shown in 1891 that '.there are no less than in ant 
fifteen castes who resort, to infant marriage more freely than do the Brahmans 
and the Kalingi and Velama castes, which then headed the list, aic of a pronounced dX”fnt 
Dravidian type and take rank socially in Group IV — Clean Sudras. In Bombay 
the aboriginal or semi-Hinduized Bbils, Mahars, Berads and Kolis give their 
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t These ])ro]H)rtions refer to Muzuflhi pur and I’arbliauga and 
tlie whole of Bihur 


• In moat parts of India the rule u stnet that a widow may (or must) iminy ]»ei Iite huNbmdV ttmnger 
bTotlieif but not his elder one Tbe prohibition against xnanying the latlei is, liowi \ei, npparoutly not absolute in 
the Punjab where bo many exceptionu are found to the Hindu usages in vogue olstwhtio, e // , greatei frt*edoin m 
the matter of mtermarnage (Kluitne will many Arora women), Lominenbiility (Jutb, Aioras. bujdiH and Ahiis will 
eat and mimke together)^he rareness of infant inamagc and greatei Iroqueiu} of widow uiuRiii.ige, and the absenie 
of tbe elaborate ideas regarding ceremonial pollution which prev.id m the houHi of India 

Qttf jry this a result of the Htwooiation of Hindus with Muhammad ana m the Punjab wliuli has weakened 
old scruples, or le it due to the fact that these and similar customs and lestra tions deTcloped hnilier south where 
tbe Ary^s earn# m contact witb tbe Dravidions P 

X M adiat Census Keport for 1 891, paragi apb 210. 
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daiighlers m wedlock earlier tlian do the Brdhmaws, and Mr. Entbovon coiniludes 
flint, “ ainoug-tlio tribes and castes in the lower ranks of the social scale, the 
pratjlice of infant luarriage of daughters is lur more cominou than is generally 
sui>|)osed to 1)0 the ca.se ” This tiuding is coniirmed by the llgures for Baroda, 
where the proportion of inariied fcnuiles amongst Ciujarati Brahmans (249 per 
mille) is exceeded ill the case of 22outol 28 castes ranking below Kshattriyas 
and Vaisyas, and is more than doubled in the case of the Kachhias (666 per 
mille) , while the Maharashtra Brahmans, with only 159 girls per millo who 
are married at the age in question, stand almost at the bottom of the list 
Amongst all t)io Varna castes taken together the proportion is 185 per millo, and 
amongst the tw'o sections of the Kshattriyas it is 357 and 161 respectively, 
[t will be seen liom the latter jiortion of the following extract from the 
present Bengal Census iieport that the same conditions jirevail also' in that 
provinee, wdiere an attempt has been made to connect the variations in the age 
at marriage with the exiicnditure which it involves — 

'' V\ e havo boeii tlial tliu ainoiiut of tUc coneideiation fur marriage, ami the person who 
pajs il, Aaiy aoeordiiig to several ciicumstances of winch the relative demand and supply are 
the most nnportanl . The hnde-pi lee is higiiost where widow remarriage is forbidden, and 
wivefj are con 8 ef(ncnfly scarce, and the bndegioom-pnce, where considerations ot hypergimy 
or of othci (.]uahticat)onb, such as some educational degiee, aro legarded as of importance 

“ In the bame way it bceins to me that the age at marriage is largely influenced by the 
expense w huh man II gc involves As a mle, wheie the co&t of procniii g a wife is great, 
men an* p'-rfoice lompellcd to wait until they havo saved enough money to procure one, and 
we have seen that Biahman cooks are occauonally obliged to live and die unmarried thiougb 
want ot means to obtain a wife "When a man is comparatively old at the time of his mainage, 
ho IS nnwilling ti wait long until his wife can take hei place as a real helpmate, and there 
1'=! aUo a pi epnl ice against cvcesbive diffeicnoe in the ages of husband and wife, not onlt on 
lehgions gi<aiuds but also because a fathci does not like to give his daughter to a man who, 
in the natiiial oidei of events, will leave hei a widow while still in the prime of life. This 
feeling IS especially strong in those parts of the province where widows aro not allowed to 
manv again. Similarly, when a bridegroom has to be paid a high price, the fathei ot boveral 
daiighteib IS often unable to bnd the money until they arc comparatively old, and where 
tluxe lb no sotial penult v, ho will frequently allow them to arrive at puberty while still unwed 
This view is fully borne out by the statistics of mainage by caste. The castes of Bihai 
aniongsl whom the bridegroom, or his father, is usually the letipientof a substantial pan oi hlakt 
%ia.tlie Brahmans, Babhaiis, Ba^puts and Kayasths, and it will be seen from subsidiary 
tabic Y that the girls of these castes are marned much later than those of the Chamai, 
• Iihaniik, Dhoba, Kurmi, Mnsahar and other low castes, whore marriage costs very little to 
either party. In Orissa the Karan, Khatri aud Khandait castes marry their daughters very 
much later than the ChasA, Gaura and other lower castes • 

“ Amongst the higher castes» at least in Bengal proper, other motives also affect the age 
of inariiage It is thought that eaily marriage inteifeies with a boy’s stndies, and many cousi* 
dci it dcsiiablo that he should be in a position to earn bis own living and to support & wife 
befoic he is alJoued to mairy Others again, who are not well off, endeavour to mairy a boy 
nhile hu is still >01111 g, so that the bnde s father may help m defraying the cost of his education 
Moicuvci, as It IS diflicult to contract a suitable alliance for a boy who has no educational 
qiialihcations at all, the father of a stupid lad will endeavour to settle him m life before he is 
old enough lor his want of intelligence to be noticed by others 

Tho circumstance that it is, generally speaking, the lowest Hindu castes 
who most freely resort to infant marriage may also lend support to the 
view, already rcfeiTod to, that the practice has been resorted to in order 
to stop the system of pre-marital communism which was doubtless in 
vogue amongst these low castes prior to their conversion to Hinduism, just 
as it still IS amongst the unconverted Mundas, Ordons, Hob and other tribes of 
the Chota Nagimr plateau 

744 . As pointed out by Mr Enthoven ‘‘ tho extent to which widow remarriage 
is allowed is ordinarily a better test of the social position held by a caste than fbaf. 
of infant marriage.” The prohibition of widow maiTiage is an ordinance of un- 
doubted Hindu origin ; generally speaking, the rule is most fully observed by 
the higher castes, and in many parts of the country its observance is held to con- 
fer a badge of respectability on the community concerned * The degree to wjhioh 
the rule has penetrated the various social strata differs greatly in different parts. 
Tn Bihar and Orissa it has barely broken through the top crusi of tho twice- 
born castes, whereas in Bengal proper it has burrowed down to the bed rock, so 
to speak, of the impure castes. Sometimes, again, the cleav^ige is in a different 
du.ection, e.g., in the Punjab, where, says AJr. Hose, “ widow remarriage is not 
a question of caste but of status withiii the caste.*’ Thus Jdts almost always 
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allowVidow remarriage, but families of high social standing and, locally, certain 
tnb^Ms disallow it. Some Ahir families also disallow it. On the other hand 
Brahmans in oertain localities practise it, and so do the lower grades of Khatris 
Elsewhere also, it occasionally happens that a particular sub-caste, e. the 
Ghandur sub-caste of Kurmi, stands alone m adopting tl»e rule of enforced 
widowhood. In Bengal, but not apparently in Madras, this often leads even- 
tually to a complete severance and the members of the leformed sub-casti*, when 
freed from the trammels of their connection with their unregenerate congenbrs, 
at once rise in social estimation and take rank amongst the other castes 
who forbid widow marriage. In the statistics of marriage by caste it w ill be 
noticed tliat the castes that allow their widows to take a second husband in- 
variably have a comparatively small proportion of widows, while the Brah nans 
and other twice-horn castes have a large one, though not necessarily the 
lai^est, as amongst the castes that follow this observance the proportion of 
widows will vary, as we have already seen, according to the relative ages oi hus- 
band and wife and the age at which girls are usually given in wedlock.* 

745. In the case of Muhammadans the only point of general interest in the 
present connection is the circumstance that the functional groups, such as Jolaha Muh^mad- 
and Dhunid, which partake most thoroughly in respect of ondoganiy and general -“i 
social organization of the cliaracter of llmdu castes and consist mainly of con- 
verts from Hinduism, are much more prone to the ])ractices of infant marriage 
and compulsory widowhood than are the better classes i>f foreign ongin^and than 
the converts who call themselves Shekh and hve by cultivation 
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20 

31 

804 

166 

G 

3S7 

b07 

Yakkaliga 

4oI 

402 

147 

1,(00 



966 

43 

1 

620 

460 

20 

99 

778 

123 

43 

480 

J71 

Madij^a 

412 

414 

174 

1,000 

• ff 

• 

956 

43 

1 

442 

630 

19 

40 

822 

132 

31 

391 

578 

Beit ha 

422 

399 

170 

1,0(10 


*• 

066 

86 


480 

600 

20 

23 

829 

148 

10 

374 

bir> 

Uppara ^ 

428 

429 

143 

1,000 


. 

061 

38 

1 

613 

472 

J5 

33 

1 

867 

110 

5 

6U7 

488 

Vndds 

414 

416 

170 

1.0C0 

• • 


068 

31 

1 

527 

463 

20 

60 

708 

142 

26 

458 

516 

Hola^n 

422 

m 

158 

0!6( 

1 

, 

071 

28 

1 

5CH) 

470 

15 

36 ' 

826 

139 

10 

51H 

472 

Tigaia 

487 

404 

109 

1,000 

... 

•• 

077 

22 

. 1 

613 

383 

4 

16 ' 

910 

74 

6 

515 

1 

480 

Laiubani 

TANA. 












1 

1 




. 



298 

564 

138 

099 

1 

, 

760 

236 

6. 

167 

795 

48 

8 

807 

95 

1 

603 

196 

Cliamar (Hindu). 

84E 

495 

167 

986 

14 

1 

874 

121 

6 

318 

648 

34 

30 

780 

181 

6 

667 

437 

J.it (Hindu) 

286 

481 

233 

997 

3 

• •t 

867 

128 

6 

330 

618 

53 

9 

771 

220 


4)9 

5J8 

br4hman (Hindu) 

281 

474 

245 

906 

4 


891 
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4 

m 
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5(> 

20 

738 

242 

4 

429 

667 

Rijput (Hindu) 

308 

486 

21 1 

006 

4 

1 

901 

05 

4 

867 

609 

44 

9 

736 

256 

3 

526 

471 

Maliajan (Hindu). 

863 

471 

164 

097 

8 

.. 

934 

63 

3 

188 

776 

36 

9 

740 

242 

4 

678 

418 

Giijai (Hindu) 

281 

461 

258 

088 

12 

••• 

027 

69 

4 

322 

509 

79 

17 

717 

2.25 

5 

312 

b53 

MaliHjaii (Jain) 

309 

614 

177 

001 

8 

1 

927 

60 

4 

303 
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54 

17 

761 

222 

() 

626 

.3t)8 

Mina (Hindu) 

379 

439 

182 

077 

23 

,, 

064 

43 

8 
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3S7 

66 

51 

762 

197 

12 

433 

t>53 

Bill) (Aiiiniist), 

406 

474 

121 

1,000 

, 

• * 

068 

46 

1 

462 

63i 

6 


000 

74 

5 

62b 

469 

Mco (MuBBlman) 

283 

448 

269 

052 

48 


1,000 

• • 

... 

345 

660 

86 

10 

768 

232 

•• 

273 

727 

Chuiun (Hindu) 

CORE. 

446 

461 

1C3 

1,000 

! »*. 

M 

987 

IS 

• •• 

511 

483 

6 

1 

36 

804 

70 

14 

512 

474 

Native Cly’iatian 

840 

436 

224 

1,(00 

... 


981 

16 

2 

569 

416 

16 

45 

817 

138 

11 

383 

b06 

BrAhmiin ^Malayala). 

451 

401 

148 

1,000 


• 

996 

4 

1 

700 

286 

16 

84 

797 

119 

17 

131 

552 

llayan, 

425 

880 

1 186 

1,000 

Ll 

• • 

906 

4 

1 

668 

314 

18 

80 : 

1 

778 

147 

18 

374 

608 
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CHA.PTER IX.— MARRIAGE. 



Aaxi> 0 10 WHO ASB ItAEBIED NdMBKR PSR 1,000 4 CIXD 1549 WHO ARI WIDOW 



Male 


Femalo 

1001 

1091 

i«i. 

1001 

1801 1881 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 11 


Hindu* 


INDU. 


Ajmoi'Mcrwtiia . 

AHsam 

l^engal 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur • 
IVrar 

Bomliay . • 

Burma • • 

Central Piovinccfl • 
Cooiff • • 

M trlias 

S -W F and Punjab 
Uiutod Provinces , 
Huroda iStaio . 

Central India Agency, 
Cochin State 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir State 
Mysore State 
Raiputan i Agency 
Trrtvancore State • 


lAIIM. 


Ajnior-Moi wjim 
Assam 
l^engal . 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpui 
Horar . 

Bombay . « 

Burma t 

Control rrovinces . 
Coorg . 

Madras 

N.-W. P. and Punjab 
United Provincos . 
Baruda State 
Central India Agency 
Coclun State 
Hyderabad Slate • 
Kashmir State . 

Mysore State , . 
Bajpataaa Agency 
^TravAncore State 


KCfStF-The isei flgnrrB Are oidIUcS m the 
The pPDjH)tiioM lor the Punjtb in 


Musalman* 


87 1 47 

4R I HO 
8 i 64 
133 86 

m 31 

m 47 

31 20 

85 35 

213 69 

103 63 

2 26 

79 (J? 

5 46 

43 2i 

37 60 

63 61 

171 107 


134 42 

35 3U 

8J 


30 

43 

30 

41 

12 

13 

61 

Oif 

57 

61 

m 

67 

24 

11 

126 

124 

24 

27 

26 

28 

•l 

,, 

33 

27 

3 

6 

7 

n 

10 

10 

43 

^8 

113 

! 68 

61 


1 

8 

42 

40 

20 

• ea 

6 

9 

28 

•• 

2 

4 

1 


16 38 

.15 46 

72 103 


4-3 137 I 

36 136 

34 181 

38 166 

Sr' 232 
44 129 

23 no 
2a 122 

44 123 

47 148 

28 66 

37 12'J 

.^2 no 

26 13] 

60 8S 
54 103 

43 183 


88 133 

141 
56 143 

152 


08 103 I 

80 Cl I 

181 116 i 

122 12 > 

121 123 

138 131 

116 m 

106 139 

113 93 

101 77 

60 80 

187 08 

163 no 

119 104 

69 80 

78 6'i 


62 

100 106 
113 

72 43 


iMM ^ IndiA And Ksjputw'a de liif j refer niilj to a small and hr ro mcana rrpreeeiitatife section ot the population, 
isvi were diiturbcd by the way in shidi the age return wai tabulAted as expUlucd in the Chapter on 
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Proportions of the Sexes by Civil condition for Reliisions and Main Provinces and 

Stiites. 


Svuat* Of fiituMK ftu l.OoO 



At all Aoas 
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^ 
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li 

S 

0 

a 

U 

1 

•a 

s 

s 

s 

1 

•I 

0 

a 

U> 

I 

a 

*2 

•8 

S 

Y 

fc 

§ 

n 

P 

•d 

c 

s 

Sc 

•S 

1 

a 

P 

Y 

B 

•0 

a 

■2 

s 

Unmarried 

■g 

E 

ca 

a 

•d 

1 

T) 

5 

1 

1 

8 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

1 

1 

U 

16 

16 

India. 

All leligions 

674 

1,011 

3,193 

862 

2,682 

2,684 

636 

2,503 

2,447 

1 

211 

1,184 

i 

1 

2,769 

270 

511 

I 

1 

1 

' 1.426 

llinilu 

666 

1,008 

3,2(16 

949 

2,464 

2,615 

607 

2,428 

' 2,860 

176 

1,165 

2,810 

213 

610 

1,428 

Buddhist 

016 

1,007 

2,649 

1,020 

1,316 

1,889 

929 

2,469 

3,887 

720 

1.223 

>.234 

j 960 

728 

2,803 

Musalnian 

671 

1,021 

3,406 

946 

0,707 

8,972 

619 

3,712 

8,840 

177 

1 

|i,2'16 ’^.779 

295 

467 

3,604 

Cliristinn 

76S 

077 

S,.360 

1,018 

2,672 

3,132 

826 1 3,751 

3,676 

321 

1,250 

, 3,076 

1 619 

.>02 

3,461 

AniniistM , 

836 

1,031 

2,833 

1,018 

1,634 

2,689 

776 

2,076 

1,986 

466 

1,237 

12,176 

700 

591 

3,380 

Binuu 

AH rchgion** . 

666 

1,001 

4,803 

9(0 

2,621 

3,884 

301 

2,965 

3,947 

126 

1,140 

4,742 

284 

415 

5,000 

Hindu 

647 

066 

4.514 

953 

2.272 

3,989 

384 

2.41S 

3,488 

1X9 

1,115 

4,612 

222 

447 

4,602 

Buddhut 

776 

1,019 

3.752 

97 1 

1,406 

3,250 

700 1 4,103 

3,000 

386 

1,290 

3,422 

430 

• 

686 

i 3,884 

MuHalmun 

667 

1,(129 

0,276 

062 

6,180 

7,185 

349 

6,337 

6,407 

82 

' 1,208 

6 . 172 ’ 

*498 

835 

6.859 

Annnists » 

870 

1.032 

4,620 

1,027 

2,003 

5,982 

748 

2,637 

i 

4,902 

628 

1 1.240 

1 

3, 709 

1,122 

1*671 

6,059 

niNUAi Proper. 

All ri'liglOllK 

611 

071 

6,642 

952 

1 

8,71 5 '10,030 

293 

7,564 

12,178 

63 

1 

J,127 

6.294 

177 

297 

5,299 

Hindu 

661 

010 

6,187 

939 ' 

11,140 10,008 

230 

8,346 

17,261 

47 

1,046 

7,067 

104 

28S 

% 

4.4 to 

Musalmaii 

666 

1.020 

6,629 

959 

7,200 

8,206 

380 

7,063 

1 8,172 

1 

1 

66 

1,1‘^9 

6,291 

407 

299 

7,168 

Bhiak. 
















All religions 

725 

,1,083 

3,860 

944 

1,741 

2,671 

473 

1,473 

1,965 

207 

1,155 

3101 

385 

584 

4.438 

Hindu . • 

1 716 

1.026 

8,685 

935 

1,696 

2,575 

456 

1,398 

1 837 

194 

1,137 

2,91b 

341 

591 

4.265 

Musalinan 

738 

1,085 

6,274 

972 

2,472 

4,088 

469 

2,196 

3.477 

,197 

1,273 

4,625 

864 

533 

5,674 

Bombay. 
















All religions . . 

650 

1,004 

2,746 

933 

3,183 

3,306 

489 

2,681 

2,392 

187 

1,113 

2 ,lbO 

364 

508 

3,145 

Hindu 

661 

1,011 

2,836 

986 

3.270 

2,814 

452 

2.818 

2,.9 IS 

16S 

1,100 

2,211 

390 

498 

3,294 

Musalinan 

649 

080 

2,308 

913 

2,249 

1,042 

618 

1.76() 

2,657 

227 

1,187 I 

1 

1 

1.816 

332 

559 

2,676 

Burma. • 

All leligions • 

869 

988 

2,468 

1,016 

1,350 

1,600 

9H 

1 

1 

2,327 

8.77l> 

636 

1 

1 

1 

1.107 

i 

1,976 1 

817 

666 

2,667 

Hindu • • 

172 

218 

616 

867 

002 

• 

367 

889 i 

1,133 

42 

233 

317 

.67 

136 

700 

Buddhist 

919 

1,000 

2,637 

1,021 

2,480 

2,000 

933 

2,497 1 

4,555 

738 

1,224 

2,238 

962 

726 

2,782 

Musalinan 

! 

543 

472 

1,278 

956 

893 

• • 

6C3 

3,070 

1 

4,273 

1 

178 

1 615 

798 

283 

1 298 

1.677 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \t\-concld. 


Proportions of the Seies by Civil condition for Religions and Rain Provinces and 

States — coneld* 


At AfcL Aoia 


fSR 1,000 VALtS 


40 ASD OTHl 


CENTRAL Provinces. 
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Miisalinnn • . • » 
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All religions . . 
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t 
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4 
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4,858 
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2,028 
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1,9<)8 
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2,119 
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2,083 
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2,080 
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2,757 

449 

1 

3,631 1 

451 

3,598 1 
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4,031 ■ 
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CHAPTER X. 


Age. 

746. The age distribution of the population for each year of life up to 6 and Rofen nee to 
thenar quinquennial periods up to 60, with a single head for persons aged GO 
and over, is given in Imperial Table VII, where the figures arc exhibited in con- 
junction with religion and civil condition. In Table XII the persons rt. turned 
as suffering from tho four infirmities dealt with at the Census are classified 

according to tho same age periods ; in Table XI V 
the ages of certain selected castes are exhibited 
accoiding to the periods noted in the margin, in 
combination with the statistics of civil condition, 
and in Table VIII, the prevalence of literacy 
is shown for the total population and for each 
religion at tho age periods ‘ 0 — 10 ‘ 10 — 16 ’, ‘ 16 — 20 ’ and ‘ 20 and, over 

These age statistics have already been dealt with, so far as they tend to throw light 
*ou the proportions of tho sexes, the marriage customs of tlie people, the degree 
of education they enjoy, and their liability at diOcrent periods of life, to the 
infirmities above referred to, in the special Chapters devoted to those subjects, 
and in tho present Chapter tho discussion will bo confined to a consideration of 
the information to be derived from them regaiding the longevity and fecundity 
of the people and of tho changes which have occurred in their ago distribution 
since the previous census with the reasons for tho same. 

This aspect of the sub]cot is illustrated in tho following subsidiary tables at 

the end of the Chapter , 

• • 

I. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex for India and the larger 
provinces. 

ll. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sox by religion. 

III. — Death-rate at certain ages in 1897 and 1900. 

IV. — Proportion of olnldren under 10, and of persons over 60, to those 

aged 20—40. 

V. — Variation in population at certain ages since 1881. 

747. The inaccuracy of the ago return has frequently been dilated on. Even Inaccuriic> 
in England it was stated in the Census Eoport for 1891 that “ not improbably 
tho greater number of adults do not know their precise age and can only state it 
approximately.” Amongst adults, says a leiiding statistician, there is a 
great tendency to return ages at some exact multqde of 10” while in tho casi- 
of children under 6 years of ago, “the vagueness with which parents use 
tho terms ‘one year old ’‘two years old’, etc., when the children are only 
in their first or second year, respectively, is a cause of considerable orror.”t 
There is also a wilful mis-statement of i^o on the part of women, while there 
is a marked tendency for old persons to overstate their ages. 

If the age return is thus inaccurate in England it is infinitely more so in 
India. Nothing is more common when a witness is asked his ago in comi. than 
for him to reply hi» challts ‘ twenty to forty,’ or to say tliat ho lias not the 
faintest idea, 'i'he enumerators were almost as ignorant on tins subject as tho 
enumerated, and it must bo confessed that the entnes made in the schedules were 
often little better than very wild guesses. 'Ihe tendency to select certain round 
numbeys is far greater than it is in England, and the inaccuracy of the entries 
for children under 6 years of age is still more marked. It will be seen from 


0-5 ' 

6—12 
12—16 
16—20 
20-40 
40 und ever. 


•By ‘0—10 'is meant tie priod from With up to, but i>ot im hiding, tlie age of 10 (tompkied years) ^ 
' 10 — 16 * includes those who have ooinpleted the tenth but not the fiiteejUii 3 ear of their age, and so on. * 
f Ur Newshoime, m the third edition of his book on Vit il btatistics, page 2 
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the diagram in the margin which has been prepared from a special table 

Diagram shoutng the actual number of males returned at sllOWing the actual agCS rcturncd 

^ach age per toofioo in Bengal by about halt a 



Non — Tlie flgnros iit the bottom iDilicatc the age nod thoHo at the Bide 
I he rmmbor of porHouB ret iniod at it 


million persons* that the chil- 
dren shown as 6 years of age are 
considerably more than twice as 
numerous as those of 1 year, but 
that they are, in their turn, ex- 
ceeded by the number of males 
returned at the ages of 10, 12, 
26, 30 and 40. In a progressive or 
stationary population, howvcr, 
tliQ greatest number should be at 
the age “ under 1 year ” and it 
should steadily decrease from 
year to year That it does not do 
so is due mainly to the tendency, 
already alluded to as existing 
even in Europe, to fix on certain 
favourite numbers, which are, for 
the most jiart, multiples of 6 ; 
the most popular numbers of 
all are apparently 12, 25, 30 
and 40. 


748. In view of these irregularities, and of the obvious errors in the return to 
which they point, it may be asked whether anything is to be gained from a detailed 
consideration of it. The answer is that m a country like India, where the vital 
statistics arc still so imperfect and the other data on which to base an estimate of 
the moan duration of life and of tlic true birth-and death-rates art‘ so uncertain, 


we cannot afford to neglect any source from winch a fair approximation to the 
actual facts may be deduced ; tliat in a huge population like that of India, the 
errors due to under-and over-statement of age tend to cancel one another, while 
the plumping on certain favourite numb(‘rs can be eliminated by a careful process 
of smoothing or adjustment , and, lastly, that the degree of error from census 
to census maybe assumed to be constant, and the collation of the results for 
successive enumerations thus not only affords a check on the calculations and a 
means ot gauging the extent to which the returns are vUiatcd by a tendency to 
exaggerate or understate age, cither generally or at particular periods of life, 
but also brings to light any considerable alteration in the age distribution 
n Inch may have taken place oiling to famine or other disturbing causes The 
examination of the age statistics has been undertaken by Mr. G. F. Hardy, 
F.T.A , F.S.S., who dealt with this subject both in 3881 and 1891, and for the 
detailed conclusions to be drawn from them, his repbii;, which unfortunately is not 
yet ready, must be awaited.f In the present Chapter, I sliall deal only with 
some of the more obvious features of the statistics, based on a comparison of tlie age 
proportions for different provinces and religions at the present census and in 1891 
749. Before proceeding to do so, however, it is desirable to notice a few gene- 
ral points connected with the return In 1881 the enumerators were instructed 
ofthehguiib enter the number of years which each person had completed and the same 
instruction was repeated at the next census, except in the Punjab, where it had 
been ascertained that the people usually refer to the current year of their age 
and it was thought that more acouratc statistics would he obtained if the latter 
weic entered in the schedules. The instructions in that province were modified 
accordingly but, in order to preserve uniformity with other parts of India, the 
return was adjusted in the course of tabulation by deducting one year from each 
person’s age I'hc consequence was that the relative proportions of the qumquen- 
iiial periods ii ere thrown into disorder “ because owing to the habit of plumb- 
ing on the multiples of 6, all the undue excess got shifted back a period. That is. 


* Snnilai htiiloinenU weie pmiJaied m other provinces alao, butitia better, m this connection, to take the 
pioportions for a 8ingle piovinct, as the numbers winch Iho people have a penchant for are not the same in dll 
pill I h of India, Even in the f^aiuo province and m neighbourmg disti icts there aie marked local peiuliarities, 
}iH wdl lit! Btm fioiii page 191 of tlie Census Eeport for Uio Puii;)ab and fiom the first toot*iiote on page 211 ot 
tfu Rcynirt f^r Bengil 

1 rh'8 iipo i u ill he published hcicafter in a supplement to the pieaent volume. 
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the retujpn ot‘ those at 40 years ai)pearod under the heading of 39 and so on ” At 
the present census, therefore, the rule of 1881 was rcvci ted to, and the enumerators 
were told, in the Punjab as elsewhere, to “ enter the numlicr of years which each 
person has completed.” It may he noted, in this connection, that the propensity 
to return the current and not the completed year of a person’s age is not by 
any mean^ confmed to the Punjab. It is frequent, though not universal, in 
Bengal and* Madras and probably m other provinces as ivell,* and the extent 
to which this tendency was counteracted at the census would dqpend cgi 
the care taken to drill the enumerators and explain the meaning of the rule 
There is also, at certain ages, a general bias in favour of minimising or 
exaggerating ago, quite apart from the fondness for certain round numbers 
alrea<jp alluded to. Amongst men approaching middle age, and especially 
amongst widowers, there is frequently a desire to be considered young, and 
it is not at all uneotnmon for persons of 35 or even 40 to describe them- 
selves as 26 years of age ; the number of persons returned at the age period 
‘ 25 — 30 ’ at the present census thus exceeds by more than 7 per cent, the 
number at ‘ 15 — 20 ’ ten years ago,t and by 1-^ per cent the number entered at 
the latter period at the^ present census. Willi femalc*s tlie proneness to mis- 
statement comes earlier. Jt is considered disgraceful for a girl to attain puberty 
while still unmarried, and when this happens, her true age will not be reported. 

It is for this reason that w'hile females aged ‘0 — 5“* invariably outnumber the 
males, at the age-period ‘ 10 — 16 ’ they ar<5 in great defect Once a woman is 
married, her age is often exaggerated while she is still very joung, but*tho es- 
timate then remains unchanged so long as she is capable of child-bearing, and 
until this period ot life has passed, she is often shown as much youiu*cr than she 
really is Amongst old jx'ople of both sexes, but especially in the case of 
iemales, exaggeration in the matter of age is ver\ common As regards the 
great irregularities at the return of ages under 5 which are disidosed by the 
diagram m the margin ot paragraph 747, the lollowiiig extract is quoted from 
the Bengal report, not so much because it supplies a gencial explanation of the 
iluctuations as because it aflords some inSight into tlie mental attitude of the 
native of India in the matter — 

“ The very Email numher letuineil as 1 year of age appears to bo due in part to the ruio,lluit • 
children nndci 1 year ol age ehould be entered as ‘infants'. The ob 3 ect of this provision was 
to avoid tbe confiibKin between montlis and years wbicb would arise it the ages of such children 
were stated in months This source of erroi was piobably obviated, but on the other baud, 
many older cbildieu who •weie still unweaned and weie, tberclore, popularly regaided as 
infants, were shown as such in the census schedules and whmb accordingly classed as 
‘ undei 1 yeai of age ' in the course of tabulation. But tlie mam leason ajijiears to be that it 
IS the usual practice to count the cuiient year as part ot a jiorson's age I’his lias been proved 
to be the case in the Punjab, and the enquiries I hate made mduate that it is usually so in 
Bengal also. In the earber years of life, however, the tendency is checked to some extent by the 
use ot the terms ‘one and a half,' and at //at ‘two and a half.' As soon as a child ceases 
to be classed as an infant he is described as ‘ derb baias,' or one and a half yeais of age, and 
the enumerator would enter him as ] When he has cSmpletcd 18 months oi so, he will be called 
two j eais old until he jiasseB the ago of two, when he will be desciibed as ‘ arliai baias ', or two 
and a half, which will be taken by the enumerator to mean Z yeais The ago return for ‘two 
ye.U8' will thus include all children from to 2^ Altei 2^ years a child will oidmaiily be 
called 3 till he has passed his thud birthday. Theie is no word denoting 3^ or other similar 
li act ions, BO that accoiding to the gcncial system of counting the current yeax, the tendency 
would then be to call him 4, and so on tor the higher ages. 

“ So far as these considerations go, it would seem that the wonl ‘infant’ will include all 
children under one year of age, and also some over that age who aic still at the mother s breast, 
that the year 1 will include such children between I lie ages of 1 and as are not classed as 
‘ infants' and also jiossibly some childien under 1 year of age who should under the rules have 
been entered as ‘ infant ', the year 2, all cluldrcn from about 1 ^ to about ye-irs of ag*, and 
the yeai 3 those from 2^ to 3 , while from 4 onwards, tbe age actually reliuued will be a year 
in excess of the actual facts, bo that the letuiu lor the j’ears 0 — 5 will include only those who 
have not completed thenr 4th year, while that foi 6 — 10 will include all who lia\o completed 
their 4th, hut, have not completed tin} 10th year of their age Theio are, howewer, olher com- 
plications. ♦ * * * ’ . 

750. Lastly there is the disturliing cllcct oi migration. 7 lie emigrants are in Migration 
most cases adults. Consequently their departure, so lur as it is not countei acted 

* Tt exists also in England and it has been suggested tli.it iii no aniuiito i< suits would be obluinid il it woio 

recognized at the census (Journal of the Institute of Aituarios loi i)iige^.)6S ) . 

+ In Bengal where this proclivity 18 jnost mat kod tlic excess 1 , mount, to 10 i>oi cent In Uit irunj.ib, sfcys 

Ml Hose, theie is a fooling that it is luckier to imdeistato one’s age than to exaggerate it 
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afFortinf' Hgc 
distribution 


Famine 


Bengal 

United Provinces 
J^udms 
liOmbay 
i’uTijab 

Oontiul Pryvinres 


Not* — Tho hljcl* flgan for the Punjab in 1801 i, duo to the bhlfliiiir 
back of the ages to allow for tho entry of the cairunt ijHtead of the 
completed year of age la the sihcduloH 


by a corresponding influx from other parts* raises tlic proportion of cbildron and 
reduces tho mean age of tho population in tho tracts from which they go,^ and 
Jias the opposite effect on that of the places in which they settle. ^ In the larger 
units tho proportions are not, as a rule, greatly affected by migration, though the 
emigration of million persons from tho United Provinces must have Irft its 
mark on the figures, hut it is very notioeahlo in the case of the smaller provinces, 
such as Assam, whi^, with a population only slightly exceeding 6^ ihuIionB, has 
7i76,000 immigrants, or Burma, which includes 476,000 foreigners in its popula- 
tion of 10| millions. It would he convenient in such cases at tho next census 
to tabulate immigrants aooording to age,* so that they may bo replaced in their 
province of birth for the purpose of these statistics. 

761 . The age distribution of tho people shows great variations in differeilt pro- 

vinces and even in the same province 
NuiC*** ov HAL*fl rvDSB 6 r** at different enumerations. In India 

P.0VI1IC.1! as a whole, for example, the proportion 

of male children under 6 per 10,000 

males rose from 1,318 in 1881 to 1,409 

J . . ..o iu 1891 and has now fallen to 1,264 

Bengal 1,327 i,S 93 i, 4 .^o In Bengal , the proportion at the 

Unitod Provuicos j^28 i,3o« 1,228 prosent censils is 1,327 comporod With 

llJis JlS? i', 2«4 only 1,148 m Bombay. These propor- 
I’uiijftb 1,267 1,(520 1,229 tions depend on three factors, the 

Oontiul PrvTinrcB 1,276 1,449 1.667 normal longevity and fecundity of 

the people, *.<?., the normal birth- and 

Not* —T ho high flgari for the Punjab 111 1801 1 , duo to thp bhlfliiiff j ‘"’j. j i.!. 

back of the ages to allow for tho entry of the carrent iastead of the uGath-rateS, anCl tuG OOCtirrCIlCe Of 
completed year of age la the Billed uloH •11 j.* 1 

otherwise of special calamities, such as 
famine or war, which disturb the normal age distribution The natural hirtli-and 
death-rates are determined by various factors not easily gauged, but it may safely 
ho assumed tliat they change but slowly, and that marked diflerences occurring 
after short intervals of ten years must be due to the influence, jiast or present, 
of some special calamity, ^.e., in tlio case of India, of famine. The effect of such 
a calamity on the ago distribution is far roacliing and before entering upon a 
discussion of the actual statistics it is desirable to consider it in some detail. 

762. When a tract is afflicted by famine the mortality rises in a greater or 
less degree according to the seventy and duration of the calamity and the 
effoctivoness of the measure taken to mitigate it All sections of the population, 
however, are not equally affected ; the very old and the* Very young suffer most 
while those in tho jinme of life sustain only a comparatively small diminution 
in their numbers. This will ho seen from subsidiary tablO III showing for 
certain provinces the reported death-rate at each age in the famine years and the 
duath-ratc in India at large in 1898. Consequently at the close of a famiuo the 
population consists of an unusually small profiortion of children and old persons 
and of a very largo proiiortion of persons m tUo prime of life, i.e., at tho repro- 
ductive ages h’or some years, therefore, in the absence of any fresh calamity, 
the growth of tho population is very rapid The number of persons capable of 
adding to the population not having been much affected, the actual number of 
births is very little less than before tlie famine,! but the proportion calcu- 
lated on the diminished population is much greater, and so too is the excess of 
births over deaths, as the latter are much heloV the average in a population con- 
sisting of an unusually large proportion of healthy persons in their prime, 
and of a comparatively small proportion of persons who by reason of 
youth, old age, or infirmity have a relatively short expectation of life. Ibis 
more rapid rate of growth continues for some years, hut then, as the persons 
who, at the time of the famine, uere in their primo, pass into old mre 
and their place is laken hy^tlie gem ration horn shoi tly before the famine with 
its numbers greatly reducifidhy tho mortality which then occurred, the birth-rate 
falls, not only below that of the years following the famine, but also below the 

♦ ThiB would prouont no difficulty under Idie slip nystem It would seem desiralilo to prepare a second slip for 
iniTiiici.intH, 118 tills would enable their caste, birth-place and occupation, as well as their age, tc be worked 
out without di‘*tuibing the arrangement of slip^ for the genoml tables It is not proposed that all immi^ants 
should be Uluk witli but only those that are of impirtancc either locally or m respect of their province of 
origin 

, t It ih often cieii gnator, owing paitly to tho tempoiary Buspetision of leproductive activity during tho 
famme which ib follow eJ by a reaction hb soon BBit is over, and partly to the disappearance of all preventive 
chocks in famihob which Jiave lost many of their morobers 
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average* The disturbanoe of normal conditions is still not ended} and the 
pendulum continues to swin^ backwards and forwards between period of high 
and low birth-rate, but its oscillations gradually become fainter until they 
cease from natural causes to be apparent or, as more often happens, until 
some fresh calamity obliterates them. For the present discussion it will suffice 
to notice the three main stages, viz., (1) a very small proportion of young and 
old persons immediately after a famine^ (2) a high birth-rate during the years 
immediately succeeding the famine which raises the proportion of children 
and reduces the mean age of the living, and lastly (3) an unusually small 
proportion of persons of child-bearing age about 10 to 16 years afteiy the famine 
which reduces the birth-rate and consequently the proportion of children 

THkos we find that in Madras, which suffered from tho famine of 1876—78, 
the number per 10,000 males who were under 6 years of age was only 1,247 in 
188], but in 1891, •. tf., after a period of recovery, it had risen to 1,482, and 
this has been followed at the present census by a fall to 1,839 ; the conditions 
of the last decade have not been favourable to a rapid growth of the popu- 
lation, but it cannot bo said that the scarcities which occurred in Madras were 
sufficiently severe to cause an appreciable increase in the mortality, and the 
reduction in the proportion of children which has taken place seems, therefore, 
to be, if one may so describe it, an after-math of the famine of 1876 — 78. 

Bombay, which also suffered from the same famine, had an almost equally 
small proportion of male children in 1881 and an almost equally high one in 
1891, but now, owing to the famines of 1897 and 1900, the proportion lias 
feUen to 1,148 per 10,000— the smallest returned in any of the larger British 
Provinces.* In 1881 the Central Provinces wiis still growing with unusual 
rapidity after tho famine of 1869, with the natural consequence that, in spite of 
favourable conditions during the next decade, the proportion of young children in 
1891 showed a considerable decline. The further shmrp fall at the present census 
is of course a direct outcome of the succession of bad years which preceded it. 

763. Another way of viewing the effect of famine is bjr comparing tho Vanaiion by 
number of persons returned at eqph age period at different enumerations The thorenria” 
population of the Central Provinces grew by 12*1 per cent between 1881 and Provin<ts 
1891 and the only marked divergence from this general rate of growth was • 

an increment of 23 per cent, in the age period ‘ 10 — 15 ’ wliich in 1891 cor- 
responded to the inflated period * 0 — 5 ’ of 1881 when tho population was still 
recovering from tho famine of 1869, whereas the population aged ‘ 10 — 16 ’ in 
1881 corresponded to thaPaged ‘0 — 6’ in 1871, which was exceptionally small 
ow'ing to the mortality that occurred amongst children in the course of the 
same famine. At the x>rcscnt census the general population of tho Central 
Provinces shows a diminution of ^ 3 per cent. ; there has boon a decrease of 30 
per cent, amongst persons over 60 years of age, of 20 6 per cent, amongst those 
under 10, and of 3*6 amongst those between 40 and 60 at ‘ 10— -16 * on the 
other hand there is a gam of 1*3, and at ‘ 16 — 40 *, of 0*4 per cent; It thus 
appears that the whole loss of population hns occurred amongst people who had 
passed the reproductive time of life or who had not yet reached it It may, 
therefore, bo concluded with confidence that the recuperation will be rapid and 
that, in the absence of any fresh check on tho growth of population, the losses 
of the last decade will have been repaired before tho time comes for taking the 
next census, though their effect wiU be felt in a diminished rate of growth 
later on when those who are now young children reach maturity 

764. The Bombay Presidency was more severely affected by famine in the Bombay 
decade preceding the census of 1881 than the Conti al Provinces and the age 
distribution in 1891 thus differed more from the normal. At the present census 
there has been a decrease of 6*6 per cent, at all ages taken together ; at ‘ 0—10 * 

and ‘60 and over ’ the falling off amounts to 16*2 and 17*4 per cent , respec- 
tively ; there is an increase of J 9*8 per cent, at ‘ 10 — 16 ’, but a decrease of 4*1 
per cent, at ‘ 16—40 The proportion of persons aged ‘ 5 — 30 ’ in 1891 was less 
by 3 per cent, than it had been ten years previously and the apparent decline at 
the present census as compared with 1891 in the number of persons aged 
‘ 16 — 40 * (». e., in the same two groups ten years later) is, therefore, due not so 

* In Giyant nlone the proportion vue only 914 coinparrd with S77 in Bajputana and 96d in Baroda 
Mr. Enthoveu shows that the proportion of children in fanime districts is much lower than in hind and othef 
tracts that wore not alFeotedbj crop failnre So also in the Panjab tho proportion of children is very low in 
Hissar, Uohtak and Jhelnro. 
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much to a higher mortality amongfit the persons concerned during the deeade 
1891 — 1901 as to the fact that at its eommencement they were already in a 
minority as compared with the corresponding group at the previous census 
Similarly, the large increase at the present census in ihe number aged ‘ 10 — 15 ’ 
is due mainly to the circumstance that the proportion of children aged * 0 — 5 ’ 
in 1891 exceeded by 14 per cent, the corresponding proportion in 1881. 

756, The variations in Bera^ correspond very closely to those noticed in the 
Central Provinces. In Bengal the diminished growth is mainly aooounted for 
by a fall at ‘ 0 — 10 ’ and ‘ 00 and over * ; at * 16 — 40 * the proportional iticrease 
is greater than the previous docado The relatively small increase at the latter 
period in Madras is a reminisoenoe of the great famine of 1877-'78. ITie 
diminished rate of growth in the United Provinces is aooounted for by a4plhng 
off in the number of persons enumerated at the two extremes of life — under 10 
and over 00 — • e , it is due to the prevalence of famine. In Baroda, Bajputana 
and Central India the loss of population at the reproductive ages is much more 
serious than in British territory and it seems probable, therefore, that the 
recovery will bo less rapid. 

766. It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that famine has such a 
great and far reaching influence on the age distribution that it is impossible 

‘without very elaborate calculations based on an examination of the figures for a 
number of enumerations to ascertain with even approximate accuracy the 
normal proportions and the natural fecundity and longevity of the people. In 
subsidiary tables I and II the moan age at the lai^ three enumerations has 
been worked out roughly from the number shown as living at each age period, 
in the manner desenhed in the Report on the Census of France in 1891,* after 
eliminating the irregularities in the ago return due to the plumbing on 
certain favourite numbers by an arithmetical process of smoothing known as 
“Bloxam’s method.” Jt should be clearly understood that no pretence is made 
to absolute accuracy, and no attempt has been made to allow for orroi s other 
than those due to* a fondness for round numbers, ^ , to a tendency to under- 
state or exaggerate age, but it is believed that whatever error may attach to 
the method is fairly unifoiTn for the various sets of figures dealt with, and 
will not, therefore, vitiate comparison between different provinces, religions 
and enumerations. It should be explained that ‘mean age,’ as heie cal- 
culated, refers to the average age of the persons enumerated at the census, i e , 
to the mean age of the living, and does not coincide with the mean duration 
of life or the expectation of life at birth , the figurd’ largely depends on the 
relation between the birth- and death-rates and, in a growing population with 
a large proportion of children, the mean age of tlm living will be less than 
in a decadent one uhere the children are few in number, oven though there is 
no difference in the average longevity of the individuals who compose the two 
communities f A low mean age may mean either that the population is 
very prolific and contains a large proportion of children or that the adults die 
at a comparatively early age, while a high one may connote either a relatively 
long span of life, or else a very low birth-rate, or a high infantile mortality. 
The mean age again is very little affected by famine which reduces the po- 
pulation at the two extremes of life and touches hut slightly those at the middle 
ages Some guidance as to the causes affecting tho result may be obtained from 
a comparison of the age distribution and of the proportion borne by the young 
and old to those in the prime of life, hut here again we are confronted with 
the diifioulty, ah'eady explained, that the age distribution is liable to bo greatly 
disturbed by famine and does not recover its normal condition for several 
generations. Lastly, there is the disturbing influence of migration to which 
allusion has already been made 

767. With all this amhiguitj the subject is beset with pitfolls, and in the 
quest after positive conclubions it is necessary to tread very bautiously. I 
shall) therefore, attempt to point out only the most general deductions which 
the return seems to indicate, and in doing so shall take only the dgurcs for 

* Resvltatn 8tat%9t%qucs du Ddnomhr0ment d0 1891^ Paris 1894, pa^es 228» 224 and 414. The roethod 
in queslion ih us follows lie totals, showing the number of persons living at each quinquennial period have 
been multiplied by 5 md raised by 2} times the total number of persons dealt with, and the sum thus obtained 
has then been divided by tho number of persons. | 

tin illustistion of the above remarks it mav be inentioned that in France during the period 1840— -49 when 
the population was groajng rapidly, the mean expectation of life at biith was 40 05 3 ears, whereas the mean age 
of the living was oiiIy 30 92 
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males, trhioh suffer less from liie general inaceuraoy of the return than 

, those for the other sex.* The mean 

— x-“' ^ ages of males worked out, in the 

pionw^'fcft . j ; manner already indioated, for India as 

^ HOI. 18 * 1 . 1881 a whole and for the fire laigest jpro- 

; vinoes at the last three enumerations, 

indik. s 4 *T * 4‘4 * 4*6 sre noted in the margin. In India as 

Bonsfti . , , 24 8 24 0 24 2 a whoIc, the mean age of the living hsNS 

SSn!?' : : ' U? U? il? risen slightly since 1891, but this result 

Punjab * . . 25 3 ss-i 26*3 is due mainly to a diminution in the 

United Pwvinoe. . 26 2 26 0 26*0 number of births and a higher rate of 

'•■iTTijiir mortality amongst children, and in 

every 10,000 males there are now only 
In p»nem|»ii T« 2,648 children compared with 2,837 in 

1691. If we compare the propoition of chUdron (both sexes) under 10 and of 
persons over 60 to 100 persons, aged 20 — 40 (subsidiary table IV) it ap]^rs that 
while the former has fallen from 91 to 86 tlie latter has risen from 34 to 35 


IndlA. 

Bcmffal • 
Boniofty K • 
Madriif 
Punjab 

United PiieviqeM 


low flgaro for the Panjib iu 1891 in duo to the manoer 
in which the age cUtistlos wore oollooted and tabulated as oxplalnod 
in Piraff raph 749 


This would at first sight lead to the conclusion that in spite of the famines the 
general proportion of old people has been maintained, but this is not really 
the case. The result is due largely to the change of system in dealing with 
the age return in the Punjab, where the proportion of persons over 60 was 
undu^ reduced in 1891, coupled with a rise in the proportions for Madras 
and Mysore which were not much affected by the famines of the past deckde, but 
which suffered severely in that of 1877-78 j at that time the fiersons now over 
50 were at the ages least susceptible to famine losses, whereas the present 
group * 20—40’ includes the group ‘ 0 — 10* of the census of 1881, which was 
.greatly reduced in number by the calamity in question. In the same way, a 
rise would probably have taken place in the proportion of persons aged 50 and 
upwards in Bombay, hut for the losses in the recent famines in that Presidency, 
the full influence of which on the age distribution has thus been obscured, la 
Bengal the slight rise in the mean age is attributable partly to a diminution 
•in the proportion of children under 10 (from 2,949 to 2,848 per 10,000), chiefiy 
in Bast Bengal, whore several districts w'ere recovering in 1891 from the effects ' 
of a disastrous cyclone and storm wave, and Ohota Nagpur, whore the number 
was reduced by famine in 1900, and partly to an increase in the proportion of 
persons aged ‘ 20— 40,’,j(vhioh may perhaps bo ascribed to immigration. The 
mean in M adras and Bombay remains unchanged as compared with 1891, 
and that in the Punjab, though very different from the figure for that census, 
when the return w'as dislocated by the method of tabulation adopted, is tlie 
same as it was 20 years ago. Tho slight increase in the mean ago in the 
United Provinoes seems attributable to a reduction in tho proportion of children 
under 10 years of age. 

758. The mean ago of the living in the Punjab and the United Provinces VanatJon 
exceeds the Madras figure by about six months, and the latter again is nearly Locality 
five months in excess of that of Bengal and Bombay. So for as the Punjab 
is concerned, the result may, perhaps, ho taken to indicate greater longevity ; 
tbe proportion of children under 10 years of ago to persons ag^ 20—40, is fairly 
high, while that of persons over 60 is equalled only in Madras, where, as already 
shown, the result for the present census is due to the famine of 1877-78 and 
the corresponding proportion in 1891 was considerably lower than tho present 
figure for the Punjab. In the United Province, on the other hand, a com- 
paratively low proportion of children seems to be the main reason for the high 
average age of the living. 

769. Of the three religions noted iu the margin, the Hindus have tho highest (u) Behgion. 

mean age and the Auimists the lowest. 

Tho last mentioned are very prolific 
and the proportion of childi*on under 
10 is higher than in any other sec- 
tion of tbe population ; tliey suffered 
severely in the recent famine years, 
but m 1 891 no less than 8,262 in every 
10,000 males were under the age 6f 
10 compared with 8,060 ai^d 2,767 



^ Anie^ paragraph 219* 
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« 
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in tiie case of Mu^mmadans and mndns reipectiyelT. They aie also relatively 
short-lived and in t^ same year only 908 males per 10,000 were over 
W years age against 1,006 amengst llnhammadans and ^000 amongst 
nmdos. The sm^eir proportion at the higher ages amongst JdiilmiJ^iudans, as 
compared with Hindus, is due to the faot^^t children bnik more hntgell^ in the 
total population ; if children under 10 bo excluded, s.e., if the pOK^tortimi of 
persons over 50 be calculated on 10,000 persons, aged 10 and upwaras, the figure 
for Muhammadans is 1,485 compart wiih 1,468 for Hindus, and it is ihusmear 
that in their case the lower mean age is due soldy to the greater number of 
children amongst them, and that they are in no way inferior to the Hindus 
in point of longevity. 

760. In the Bengal report the relative longevity of the different oastas has 
been discussed, and the conclusion arrived at is that on the whole the higher 
castes enjoy a longer span of life than those of lower status : — 

" Th^ proportional age*di6tnbution of some of the main oaetes will \ e fonnd in lob- 

Bidiaiy table lY. It would be tedious to discuss the figures 
al length, but, taking males only, a few mteresting results 
may Ira briefly noticed. Excluding Baubnabs, where the 
proportion is disturbed by new accretions' of adults from 
outude, the castes which have the largest nnmber per- 
sons per 1,000 over 40 years of age are those which rank 
highest in the Hmdu social B 3 rstem, ttz , Brahmans (2£5), 
Klyasths (224), Bsjjmts (220), and B4bhans (217). Con- 
voTfcely the commumraes with the smallost proportion of 
persons of this ago are the aboriginal tribes of Ghota Nag- 
pur, such as Ho (156), Orion (159), Santil (171), Pin 
(174), Bbmyi (175), Bbumij^ (180), and Munda (183) 
These proportions are determinod, as already c:q>lained, 
not only by the relative longeviW of the vanons groups 
but lilso by their fecundity. Where the proportion of 
children is large that of adults must necessarily 1 m smaller, 
and the average age of the community will be less, even if the actual duration of life bu 
the same. Amongst the high castes the proportion of children is much smaller than it is 
amongst the aboriginal tribes. 

, It is iuter^ng to notioe the very close resemblance which the age distribution of the 

Cbandsl of East Bengal boars to that of the Bajbansi, 
and it would seem that the likeness must be due to 
Boiuetbiug more than mere accident. It is possible 
that a more extended study gf the ago statistics of the 
various castes would thmw a go^ deal of light on their 
racial aflhutics. The lov proportion of old men amongst 
the Gauias of the Orissa States, for ez^plo, points 
clearly to the non-Aryan souroes from which the caste 
is there mainly recruited, while the oorres^nding figure 
for the Bibhans of Hazaribagh suggests either il^t they 
have there mtermixed with lower races, or else that, in 
oomt^ng the figures, there has been some confusion between Bhnmhtr used as a qrnon^m 
for BihluD and the same word employed as a title of Muudas and Or4ons, or as memng 
to the tribe commonly known as Bhuiys. The Telia and Lohtrs of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau present iu their age distribution the oharaoteristics of the aborigines around thttu, 
while the same castes in Bengal proper resemble in this respect the higher rather than 
the lower classes of the oommunity.’* 

The main othnio difference between the high and the low castes of Bengal 
is that the former have a stronger infusion of Aryan blood,* while the latter are 
more closely related to the Animistic tribes. I he greater longevity of the l^h 
oastes coupled with the fiamo feature in the case of the people of the Punjab, 
where the Aryan element is most marked, seems to suggest the general oonolu- 
Sion that the expectation of Ufe is greatest where the Aryan strain is strongest 
and shortest where it ie most completely replaced by the Hravidian. 

761. Ihe cidoulation from the age statistios recorded at the census of the 

actusd birth- and dhath-rates is a most diffionlt operation, and for definite oonolu- 
sions on this point the result of Mr. Hardy’s investigations must be await^ It 
may, however, bo mentioned besre that, in the absence of any change in social or 
material conditions, the bitih-|ate de^nds primarily on the numbertof ' msxried 
women of child-bearing age^vlf.p ^ ages from 15 to 40, and we seen 
- 
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that th» proportion which people cf these ages bear to the population at large 
varies grea^ MSkatmi wopiOBi <K> that the orade birth-rate, or number of births 
per 1,*000 ^ total population will also vary neatly, and will be highest in the 
years <A ma o yeiy from a severe famine which has swept aT^av a large proportion 
of therpe^jSMia at the non-productive ages. The mean age of the living (both 
sexes) atm present census is 24‘9. If the population had been stationary for a 
generation, ami if there had been no calamities, such as famine, to disturb the 
age disj^bu*^n, this would corrospemd fairly closely to the mean duration of lii^ 
Ine population, however, is growing (except for famine lasses which, as noted 
aboVe, do not greatly affect the mean age) and the mean duration of life is 
therefore greater than the mean age of the living. We have seen, moreover, 
that the ages at the census are, on the whole, somewlmt understated, and a farther 
increase must be allowed on this account. The true mean duration of life is 


probably not less than 26 years. This would give a death-rate of or 38‘4i per 


TQille per ftTmiim , and if the normal rate of growth of the population be taken at 6 
per milha per annum (except for the plague it might be expected to exceed 
this during the next deoade), the correspon^ng birth-rate would be 44i'4 per mille. 
This, however, is little better than mere guessing and, in the circumstances, it is 
useless to go further and d^uss the probable figures for dilFerent provinces and 
religions. It may be mentioned, however, that in certain tracts the recorded birth- 
rate far exceeds the above general estimate, and in one of the districts of E^t 
Bengal which has enjoyed a large measure of prosperity, and is inhabited mainly 
by prolifio Muhammadans, it amounted in 1900 to no less than 52*3 pdr mille, 
baloulated on the population disclosed by the census of the Ist March 1901. The 

birth- and death-rates deduced by Mr. 
Hardy for some of the main provinces 
from an examination of the age statis- 
tics for 1881 and 1891 are not^ in the 
margin. These, however, are not nor- 
mal rates, but are based on the aotual 
age distribution found at the time of 
each census and the ascertained rate of 
increase during the previous decade , * 
the estimated mortality based on the 
figures for 1891, «.e., after a decade ' 
_ of recovery from famine losses, was 

thus much smaller thaiT' that based on those for the previous census which 
followed a period in which several disastrous famines had occurred. What seems 
to be needed is an estimate of the normal birth-rate per 1,000 married women 
of ohild-bearing age in each province, but it is a question whether the material 
so far available is sufB.oient to enable the infiuenoe of famine to be disoounted. 


Eittmatod Nambor per miUa of 
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87 7 
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448 
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860 
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762. M. Bortillon divides the countries of Europe into three classes with reoundit; of 
reference to the fecimdity of their people. Oalculating the number of births women 
per 1,000 women of ohild-bearing ago (which he places at from 15 to 60,) whether 
married, unmarried or widowed, he says that the first class consists of those with 
a high birth-rate, i.e., exceedii^ 150 per miUe ; then come those with a moderate 
one, , exceeding 130 per miUe ; then those with a low birth-rate, i.e., 120 per 
mille or less. Class 1 inoludes the Slav and Teutonic races ; Class II England, 

Scotland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Boumanis, Norway, and Denmark ; 
and Qlass 111 Sweden, Greece, Switzerland, then, a long way behind, Ireland 
and, last of all. Prance. In India the corresponding proportion, on the basis 
of a birth-rate of 44*4 per mille of the total population, would be 180*2. 

If however we take only the ages 15 to 45, and calculate the proportion 
on uturiber of married women of these ages, it comes to 247*5 in India 
compared with 254*9 in England. The different result brought out by a 
comparison on this basis and toat based on the crude birth-rate is due partly to 
the higher rate of mortality in this country, but the main reason is the 
nnivomdity of xnaniage. In England the persons at the non-productive ages, 
i.e., thb very young those past middle age, bulk more largely in the 
total do inlhdia ; moreover in England, even at the ages * 16^46 * only 

47 per OfMXt cohe todies are nperied against 78 per cent, in India. 

The toot be calculated on the number of married 

women aged oii the total population, it is found to be higher 
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in England than in India efPeotuaUy disposes of tho theory that tho 03j:tremoly 
higli^ orudo birth-rate in the . latter country is due to the early ago at which 
marriage is effected. We hare seen moreoTer that the classes .’that are most 
prolific are ^ those . that are least addicted to the practice in (|uesH03E^ i<e , the 
Animistic tribes and* the Muhammadans. With the Hindus early ' !D^rriage 
IS most common in North Bihar and yet, in spite of the ease with ih this 

tract widows obtain a second husband, it contains one of the least pl^ogressivc 
populations in India. It would seem as if early cohabitation and premature 
maternity tend to exhaiKt tho frame and impair the capacity for further child- 
bcaiing, rather than to increase the average number of children per family.' 

The hirth-ratc in India is high, but so also is the death-rate and the 
difforcnco between tho two, which fe the main consideration, is far less than in 
European countries, e g., in England and Wales, where the excess of the birth- 
rate (28 5 per tnille m 1901) over the death-rate (16*9 per mille) is nearly twice 
as great as it is in India The population, therefore, in spite of the fact 
that the generations succeed oaoli other more rapidly, tends to grow at a much 
less rapid late hero than it does in tho west. 

763 llio proportion of children under 10 yeais of ago to 100 married females 
aged ‘ 1 5 — 10 ’ varies considerably in different parts of India. Tho proportions for 
the recent census have been disturbed by tlio famines, hut both now and in 1891, 
Burma shon s by far the largest figure It was succeoded in 1S91 by Assam and 
tho Native States of Bengal and the Central Provinces, and then, at some dis- 
tance, by the C’entral Provinces, Bengal and the Punkah Within tho limits of 
lieugal there wore groat local variations, and whereas the Cliota Nagpur plateau 
showed a proportion almost equal to that of Burma, and East Bengal followed 
close on Assam, those for Orissa and Bihar wore amongst the lowest in India, 
being associated in this respect with the United Provinces, Berar, Baroda, Hyder- 
abad and the Madras States. Tho data are too scanty to enable this question 
to ho analysed satisfactorily, hut it may he suggested generally that the 
variations aro duo partly to the age at Vfhich girls marry in different parts (and 
it has hecii conjectured above that early marriage is prejudicial to prolificness) , 
partly to tho material condition of the people, wliich would account for the high 
proportion of children in Burma and East Bengal, where, moreover, child 
marriage is rare ; partly to the influence of race ; and partly to the varying 
late of infantile mortality due to climate, customs connected with child- 
birth,* manner of feeding, and degree of care with which children are hrouglft 
up, coupled possibly with tho existence in some localises of preventive checks, 
as suggested in tho Report for Bengal where this cause has been put forward 
as an explanation of an apparent decline in the birth-rate in certain tracts : — 

'* 'J Ik* <1< liln'rale Avoidance of child-bearing must also be partly les^wnsible It has moie 
th.m onw* Iiccn pointed out by Settlement Officers that the size of a landless labourer's family is 
sniallei than that of a cnltivatoi, and there seems to be no leason why this should be tho case 
unless preventive clieckb of some sort were employed Mal-uutntion would account for the 
diiimiibhcd lecundity of the labouring classes in years of famine or great scarcity, but this by 
itself would, as a lulc, merely postpone conception A low birth-iato immediately after a famine 
1*1 usually followed by a penod in which the number of birtlis is exceptionally great, and there is 
no reason to supjiose that in ordinal y years the conditions under which tho labouring classes live 
aic unf.ivour.iblo to child-bearing Moieover, the iiheiiomcnon is not confiued lo the labourers 
Ml Ste\oii8on-Mooie finds that amongst cultivators also the size of the family vanes with the 
Mze of the ludding It is a matter of common belief that among-t the tea-garden coolies ol 
AsK.'un means are frequently taken to pi event conception or to procure abortion , and if so, it is 
not by any moaub iniprobablo tdiat the |H)oror cl.is-os in Bihar should adopt similai measures to 
avoid the embarrassmont of a large family. lleg.iidmg the actual means by which the number 
of children is kepi, dow'u, 1 have >»o inlotm.ition, but it may be noted that m the distnots where 
there lias been a falling c*fF m the nrop^ution of cbildien, the decicase in the number of fomdes 
lb somewhat greater than that iii tbo nutnbci ol males. 

* Tho mothoJs of tho mdlzenons midwtfu au* eouKUmea vary bBrhnrous, e g , Bengal Cenms Report, 
(laiugrnph 031). lu the Loshu HiUs, saja Mi. Alleu, when a noiann dins in parturition, the obdd, even if uive. 
Hi buried with her. 
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Tribe, and Race."" 



' ttbne panel 


forming part of one of tlio grandest Buddhi St ! 

-the great tope at Sanchi— a carving in low relief de^ 

1 ceremony. Under trees with conventional foliage and, fruits, 
in tight clothing without skirts, kneel in prayer before a ssoi^ 
In the foreground, tho leader of a procession of monkeys beaxs 
ids a bowl of liquid and stoops to offer it at the shrine. His 
^wd the grotesquely adoring gestures of his comrades seem intended 
^'l^eranoe, devotion, and humility. In tho background four stat^^ 
men and two womon of tall stature and regular features, clothed 
and wearing most elaborate turbans, look on with folded hands 
approval at this remarkable act of worship. Antiquarian specula- 
the most xiart passed the panel by unnoticed, or has sought io 
with some pious legend of tho lifo of JBuddha. A larger interei^ 

? attaches to the scone, if it is regarded as the sculptured expression of 
ent of the Aryans towards the Dravidians, which rune through 
I coarse of Indian tradition and survives in soaicely abated stiongth at 
;t day. On this view the relief would belong to the same order of 
story in tho llamayaua of the army of ajios who assisted llama in 
,pn of Ceylon. It shows us the higher race on Iriendly terms with the 
t keenly conscious of tho essential dilforenoe of type and taking no active 
ceremony at which they appear os symxiathotio but iiatronising speota- 
attempt is made m tho following pages to show that tlio race sentiment, 
^l^pircd this curious sculxiturc, rests upon a foundation of fact which 
methods coiihrm ; that it supphcd the motive iiririciiilo of caste ; that it 
I, in the form of fiction or tradition, to shape tho most modern develop- 
the system, and, iinally, that its uitluonoo has tended to x>i'eserve m, 
Ive purity the tyjjes which it favours 


I- Tho I<M0 
IhihIb of 









of countenance , and all, cxccxit the ‘ decently naked ’ labouring 
wear loose garments which revive dim memories of tho attire of tho 
^Kud Homans. An observant man soon shakes oil these illusions, and 

extraordinary diversity of tho typos which arc mot with everywhere ^ 

The first step in Ins education is to learn to tell a Hmdu from a 
an. A fui‘thcr stage is reached when it dawns upon him that the 
sses of Hindus are much fairer than tho lowoi and that their foatums 
Aed on finer lines. Later on, if ox>port unity favours him, ho comes to 
at a glance the essential differences between the Punjabi and the 
the Pathan and tho Gurkha ; tho Kajput and the ‘Jungly ’ teacodie; 

10 longer take a Marutha lirabman for a Madrasi; or an Oriya for ft 
Kashmir, lie learns, in short, to distinguish what may be called tiie 
types of the poojde of India, the. local, lacial, or linguistic aggrtagA^* , 
first sight seem to correspond to the nations of Europe, l^t thc‘ 
^pressiona thus formed, though accurate enough so far as they go, gie 
' i scientific precision. They cannot bo recorded or analysis ^ Ho 
can convoy .their ollect; they molt auay in tho attempt to fix i^hem, 
nothing behind. ^ 

The modern soionoe of ethnology endeavours to defilie and olasn^ tHe Th« IkU «f 
>liysioal types, with reference to their distmotive cduskcftotaristicft, 

sufficient data have been accumulated it may.W, possible in 
to acoount for the types themselves, to tb# iifomOfttS of 

and thus to establish 'ouiBexikm wi^ one os other 

ttolntiaesLOO can h/ rdly 
*l£inj8~phj8ical 
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yem- 


cheaiiCmStWfe the best, m fact the only trae tests of race, 

castoiQSy etc., may help or give iudioationsy but 
mu&ftticUiUf.** 

^.'^ '707* ^or ethnological purposes physical characters may be said 
ISn^ indefinite characters which can only be described in more or 
language, and definite characters which admit of bein^ m 
l|$0Oioed to numerical expression. The former class, usually called j 
secondary characters, includes such points as the colour and text(qi|e 
Ikkin i the colour, form and position of the eyes ; the colour and chai 
Ihail^ i and the form of the face and features. Conspicuous as these trj 
""^^eulty of observing, defining, and recording them is extreme, 
most striking of them all, is perhaps tho most evasiTo, and deser 
tiaention as a typical instance of the shortcomings of the desoriptiv^l 
dome forty years ago the French anthropologist Brooa devised a ohroniA^ 


tho 

f £kS 

leal 



consisting of twenty shades, regularly graduated and numbered, for 
the oolour of the eyes, and thirty-four for tho skin. Tho idea wai 
observer would consult tho scale and note thu numbers of tho shades 
found to correspond most closely with the colouring of his subjects. 
howovei:, lias showTi that with a scale so clahorato as Broea’s the 
matohmg colours is not so easy as it looks, that dilleront people are slit to 
arrive at widely ditTeroiit conclusions, and that even when the numbers hftTebeeu 
correctly registered no one can transhitc tho result of the observations 
telligibic language. For those reasons Broca’s s accessor Topmard reverteiliWthe 
method of simple deserijition, unaided by any scale of pattern oolouiB* He* 
desoribes, for example, tho mud-coloured hair so common among the peasgirote of 
Gentml Em*opo as having tho colour of a dusty chestnut lu the latest edition 
of tho Antliropological Notes and Queries imblished under the auspioe^jpf the 
British Association an attempt is made to oomhine the two systems. A 
^simplified colour scale is given, and each colour is also briolly dcscriheA ^ ' This 
*nie^od is being used in tho Ethnographic Survey of India for reoordli^ the 
colour of the skin, but I do not expect it to yield very satisfactory result^ ^ 
doubt whether it is x’ossihle to do more than describe very generally the impi^ea- 
sion which a particular colour makes upon the observer. In point of fi|i^tiie 
oolour of tho skin is rather what may he called an artistic expression, dep^d&nt 
partly uiiou the action of light, jiartly on tho texture and transparency 
skin itself and iiartly again on tho great variety of shades which occur in 
part of its surlaco. It is hojioless to ox^iect that this complex of charabti|e^n 
he adeijuately reprosouted by a jiatoh of ojiaque jiaint which is nooessatilj^ 
form tliroughout and devoid of any suggestion ol light and shade. 

768. Thu difficulty which besets all attempts to classify colour is 
in India by tlio fact that for tho hulk ol the x)opulation, tho range of 
especially in tho case ol the oyos and hair, is exceedingly small. The J|o 
doubt exhibits extreme diver goncos of colouring which any one can detew^^a 
glance. At one end of the scale we liave tho dead black of the Anc* 
the colour of a black-leaded stove heloro it has been polished, and thei 
brighter black of the Brai idians of Southern India, winch has bi 
obmpared to the colour ol strong coffee uumixed with milk. Of tho Ii 
the Nil^i jungles some South Indian humourist is reported to have 
cli^rOoaT leaves a wlnti* mark upon them. At the other end one may 
fiuShbd iVi^ akin of the traditional Kashmiri beauty and tho y 
transpareni nmwn — “ wheat-coloured’* is the common vernacular desc 
of the high«ri^,<@ft{diea of ^Upiier India, which Emil Schmidt compares to 
tinged with describes as hardly darker than is met with in 

of the swartider', Southern Europe. Between these extremr 

countless shades m darker or lighter, transparent or opaque^ 

tending towards* yellbii!#^^9|^jcarely a^roachiug a reddish tint, ar 
ally degenerating into a ^^ Miilt agiayish bhtek which seems 
character of tile sutfaedc’O 
and classify these v’kri 
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|ab, and tbe converse process may be observed j 
Tndia living in the damp heat of the Ganges del^ar 
_ from a prolonged stay in Etiropo, who undergo a pere^l 
lilliiEr~ daring the voyngo to the East. The fair complexion ^ 

^e sbell-cutting Sankari caste in Pacoa is mainly due to 
dark rooms, and the Lingayats of Southern India who •wear a box 
4 iny phallus tied in a silk cloth round tbe upper arm, show, when 
« off, a pale band of skin contrasting sharply with the colour of the 
body. 

'Still less variety is traceable in the character of the eyes and hair. 
end of India to the other the hair of the great mass of the population ^ 
dark brown, while among the higher castes the latter colour is ocoa- 
:ot through hy something approaching a tawny shade. Straight hair 
i^tie whole to predominate, but the wavy or curly character appears 
tbe same proportion as among the races of Europe. The Andamanefie 
,, ily or frizzly hair, oval in section and curling on itself so tightly that 
tb grow in separato spiral tuffs, while in fact it is quite evenly distri* 

^r the scalp Although tho terms woolly and frizzly have been loosely 
to the wavy hair not uncommon among the Pravidians, no good observer 
yet found among any of the Indian races a head of hair that could be 
ociB(#^y' described as woolly. The eyes arc almost invaiiahly dark brown. 
O 0 o$uti<!^l instances of grey eyes are found among the Konkanasth Brahmans 
of and the combination of blue eyes, auburn hair, and reddish blonde 

‘compMxipn is met with on tho North-Western frontier. On the Malabar coast in 
thejw^b' Mr. Thurston has noticed several instances of pale blue and grey eyes 
ooafioldined with a dark complexion and has even soon a Syrian Christian baby 
of undoubted native parentage with bright carroty hair. Tho Svrian OhristianE 
of Sooth Travancoro say that they diBfor from the*^ northerners in having a xed 
ibe moustache. • « • 

When we turn to the definite or anthropometric characters we find our- 
selveB upon firmer ground. The idea of applying instruments of precision to th© obaraotoni 
meat^ttrement of the human body was familiar to tho Ecryptians and the Greeks, 
bcN|k^%ff whom appear to*Lavo made extensive experiments uith the object ctf ounons. 
at a * canon * or ideal type showing the proportions which various parts 
body should hear to tho entire figure and to each other Such canons 
wi^^m^Uy expressed either in terms of a particular member of which the rest 
wSw^Si^poBed to be multiples, or in fractional parts of tho entire statnro. Thus, 

^ to Lepsius, the Egyptian canon is based on tho length of the middle 
'jbd this measure is supposed to he contained nineteen times in the full 
^ tibree times in the head and neck, eight times in the arm, and so forth* 
ik canon, on tho other hand, as restored by Quetelet, expresses the 
other dimensions in thousandth parts of tho entire stature. CJon- 
I this canon a curious story is told hy Topinard, not without interest in 
^"“1 upon tho relations of Egyptian and Greek art. In 1866 the 
cnch Anthropologist, M. Paul Broca, was asked on behalf of an 
was engaged in tho attempt to reconstruct the Greek standard, to 
a skeleton corrosponding in its proportions to certain measurements 
‘ om an examination of the Belvedere Apollo. After some search Broca 
he Museum of the Anthropological Society at Paris a skeleton of the 
itired. It was tliat of a Soudanese nogpo named Abdullah, ,and from 
^'‘concluded that the famous statue of Apollo had been modelled on tbo 
canon, which in bis opinion had been derived by X^yptian 80ulpto|B 
“ dy of the Nubian negroes whom they employed as models, 
finan canon handed down in tho treatise JDs jirehUccfufut of V itru* 
up and developed in the early diays of th© Bonaissanoe by Eeo 
hhnftelf , Hho Titruvius, an ft ouricras wquiror into 

“■ " yeaa* later Leonardo da 

j opinion that the pro- 
fits of both sexes, and 
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sexoB, lot pOrioibs of different heis'hts, and difl^rent 
‘ Fifttt fiooJtB on tite proporlionB of the hitman fiqure,* pnbliaheffi 
1628, the year of hitj death, Durcr also discussed the difficult quei 
callfd ‘pricnlation * or adjustment of the head in an iipright podti 
boUa^fpd by the authors of the Craniti ethnica to liave also anticipat_ 
in^^tion of the facial an,£?le. Jean Cousin, a French contemporary ! 

I^K^tho nose as his unit of length apd represented the ideal head as 
noses, and th(‘ ideal statnre as equivalent to eight heads or thirty-i 
C^mdba's system, slightly mcxlificd by Charles Tilano, bolds its own at thaj 
'^1^ ‘as the cunon des atelient of French artists, preferenoe, however, b *' '* 

'in ordinary parlance to the head rather tlian the nose as the unit of le 
' 771 . All these canons, it will be observed, approach the snhject pt 

tl^o artistic point of view, and, so far from taking aixionnt of thedistinctSs 
of part.icular racc-s, incline to sink those in the attempt to frame 
canon of the proportions of the body whioli should hold good for the 
mankind. Such an endeavour would be foreign to the purpose of anthropowSy, 
which fixes its atfontion on points of differcneo rather than of rescmblap^ i^nd 
seeks by examiuai ion and analysis of such differences to form ]iypotheeQp<)bn' 
coming the genesis of the distinct race stocks now in existence, Xt 
porhaps'bo fanciful to trace the germs of anthropometric rcsf'areh in the ^te** 
ment of Tli'rodotus that the skulls of the Persian soldiers slain at the b j^ftite of 
Platspa Avero thin, and those of the Egyptians were thick, or to cite liis Ax pl^sj. . 
tion, that the former li\e‘d an indoor life and always wore hats, while thpp ^'^er 
diaved their heads from infancy and exposed them to tho snn without cusme^, 
as the €‘arlit'st instance of the modem scientific doctrine of the influence' 
ternal conditions Eui Avhen Ctosias speaks of tho small stature, hla^ cbpi'* 
ploxion, and sniih noses of the inhabitants of India, we feel that the d^i0^]^^n 
is precise enough to enahlo us to identify them nitli the Dasytis and NU^dm of 
early Sanskrit lltnraturo, and avo are almost tempted to wonder wheth^,lhQ 
Greek physician, who Avas donhtless acquainted with the canon of Po|yic^l;Gri^, 
may not have devised some accurate method of recording tho racial ohaTactei^S’ 
tics of which ho was so close an ohsorvor. (Curiously enough the fanunis 
potter, Bernard do Palissv, Avas the first to throw out, jn a humorous dialqjj^c 
published iu 1603, the idea oC measuring tho skull for purposes otl^^than 
artistic. The passage quoted hy lopinard is too quaint to bo omitted h 
“Qnoy voyant ilnio print oin ie de mesuror la teste d’un homme polity 



faisaient changer ses mesures. ” 

772. Palissy, liowerer, cannot he seriously put forward as the 
scimitifio craniometry and that title porliaps most properly belongs to the 
naturalist Anders Pwctzius who in 18i2 liit upon the device of expTed 
of the tihief characters of tho skull by the relation of its maximum hreadi 
maximum length, tho latter being taken to be one thousand. In th|$ 
dSatiuguished two forms of skull — tho dolicho-orphalio, or long-headed 
whi{di the Icnpfth excet'ds the hri'adth hy about ono-fourth, and the 
oephaUe, or short-headi'd typo, in which tho length exceeds the breadth 
pdftiem^^arying from one-filth to onc-oighth. Thus according to 
Swed^ IMf^Jbfig-hoafhid in tho proportion 773 : 1000 and the Lapps s 
in the 865 . 1 OOO. T1 e also distinguished two ty]ies of face— i 

nathlo, 'the ,5aw8 and tv\'*h project not at ail, or very little! 

line dmtirn . forehead, niid tho prognathic, in which this 
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773,. InfchQfiftrlie^daya.ol Ai^^rppology, it was natural that fcho attunlion ol* ci»nioTn.,uy 
students shoni^ barn -raainiy to the exa^path^i^ ot skulls. Cruuio- a"!u„<>po- 

metry of tho problems regarding the origin and anti> meiry 

q[uity ^btunian 2 W>e whiph then oinded the suientino world. Its precise 

meibdl^^^pinsed £9 clear up the mystery of the pre-historic skulls discovered in 
the strata of Europe, and to counont them on the one side wltb c 

p08Sjdi^,^^miiati anoostor of mankind and on the other with the races of the 
predb^day*^ ^he latter line of research led on to tho nioasuromcaats of liviim 
BubjcCi^ trbfch have since been undortakcu by a numbor of enquii’ora on a vety 
larM tw^le. Anthropometry, which deals with living people, while .craniometry 
is omiCCi^md exclusively witli skulls, possc'^.ses certain advantages over the elder 
sciOQG^ Por reasons too technical to enter upon here, its prooedure is in some 
iCE^Ccts loss precise and its results loss minute and exhaustive than those of cranio- 
, These minor shortcomings are, however, amply made up for by its 
mccna^^rably wider range. The number of subject s available is practioally un- 
limltw ; measurements can bo undertaken on a scale largo enough to eliminate, 
nSt uici*piy the personal equation of the measurer, but also tho occasional varia- 
tiox^ <^'type arising from intor-inivturc of liloo'l , the investigation is not 
rCstincted to the characters of the head, but extends to the stature and tho pro- 
portions of the limbs. A further advantage arises from the fact that no doubts 
oab arise as to the identity of the individuals measured In wo’king with 
skulls, whether pre-historio or modern, this last point has to be rockwiicd with. 

The same place of sepulture may have been used in sueoession by two diffi'ront 
jraoes, and the skulls of conquering oliicfs may bo mixed with those of alien 
slaves or of prisoners slain to escort their eajitors to the world of the dead The 
savage practice of head-hunting may equally bring about a deplorable confusion 
of oranial types , famine skulls may belong to people who liai 0 wandered from 
•no one knows where; and even hospital sjiccimens may lose their identity m the 
process of cleaning In the second of his elaborate monographs on tlio cranio- 
logy of the people of India Sir William Turner observes * thai. among the Oriya 
skulls belonging to the Indian Museum, w'hioh were lent to him for examination 
some crania partake “ of Dravidiau, others of Aryan charaotei’s ” while in other" 
again there is ** a trace of Mongolian or other bracby-cephalie inttjr-mixture.*' 
lie surmises, therefore, that “ no jiropor history of the di'ad had been obtaihed, 
and that in oonsnqucuoe the skulls liad not been acouratoly identiticd.” As a 
maiter of fact most of those skulls wore acquired during tho Orissa famine of 
1866, and the only defeorijition they boar is “ Uriya ” or “ Orissa, ” tho word 
** Hindu ” being occasionally added I'o any one ivho is acquainted wutb the 
conditions which prevailed in Orissa at that time it is obvious that a given skull 
may have belonged to a broad-nosed Dravidiau from tlio lull tracts, to a high casto 
Hmdu of the coast strip, or to a Mongoloid pilgiim Irom b opal who died of star- ' 

vation or cholera while socking salvation at .lagaunalh. T’hc characters of the 
stolds themselves render it probable that all of these indidimle groups are rc- 
prefouted in tho collection 

- ’ 774. Scientific anthropometry was introduced into India on a hirge scale Anthropo- 
seventeen years ago in connexion witli the ethnographic suri’^cy of Bengal then in "* 
progress. The survey itself was a first attempt toai>p]y to Indian ethnography 
t|ie methods of systematic research sanctioned hy the authority of European 
antiuopologists. Among these tho measurement of iihjsical oliaractors occupies 
a pzominent place, and it seemed that the restrictions on intennaniage, whicJi 
axe,^euHar to the Indian social system, would lavour this method of observation 
and would enable it to yj-old poculiaily clear and instructive results. A further 
roatt^Jlov resorting lo anthropometry was tho fact that the wholesale borroH iiig 
of and ceremonies which goes on among the various^ social gioups in 

Tnu^^mkes it praotioall/ impossible to arrive at any certain conclusions by 
esuffiolng these practices Finally, the necessity of eaiploying more precise 
_iaisias^.4 was accentuated by Mr N esfi eld’s t unco mprotnising denial of the 
modem doctrine which divides the population of India into 
|| aboriginal,” and his assertion of tiio essential unity of tho Indian 
was by the specific statements that “ the groat majority of 
cpxnpljB^yi^^^ finer and better bred features 
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tluTi any other caste” and ihafc a sti^auger viralking through the class Kooms of 
the Sanskrit College at Benares would never dream of supposing ” tliat the 
high caste students of that exolnsiro institution “ were distinot, in race and 
blood from the scavengers who swept Hio roads ” A theory whidh departed so 
widely from the current beliefs of the people nnd from the opinions of most iudo- 
pendent observers called for the searching test which anthropometry promised 
to furnish, and the case was crucial enough to put the method itself cm its trial, 
fhe experimmit has hecn justified by its results. 

75. Ill 1800 I puhlishod m the Journal of tho Anthropological Institute* 
under the title ‘ The Study of Ethnology in India ” a summary of tho measUTO’ 
mont of ei^hty-niue cliaraotenstio tribes and castes of Bengal, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudli, and the Punjab Tlios ' measurements Were 
taken ill accoi dance Mith a scheme appioAcd by tho late Sir William Flower of 
the British M usGLim and I’lofcssor Topmaid of Pans. Topinard's instruments 
were used and his iiisiiuetions u ore closely followed throughout. Analysis of 
the data reudu’od it possibhi to distinguish, in tho aica coverod by the experi* 
mont, three main ly[ies, whudi wen; named provisionally Xry.in, Dravidian, and 
Mongoloid Tin* cliaraeloristjcs o1 those typos will he discussed fully below. 
Here it IS sulheieiit lo lomnik th.it the cJassiflcal ion was accepted at the time 
by Elowi.r, Meddoe, and JTaddon m I'mgLand, h} Topinard in France, and by 
Virchow, Schiiiidl, and KoUmann in (joi’mai\v 11 lias iccei.tlv been oonfimied 
by tho high aiitiioiity of Sir \\ illiam Turni'r, Avho has been lod by tho examina- 
tion ot a laigii number of skulls to tin* same conclusions tli.at w'oro suggested to 
mo by measui('m<*n1s (akon on Ji\ ing subjects, and lias been good enough to 
quote my deseniitions oi the leading t^jies in his monogiaphsf on the subject 
•Similar contirmation is fiiriiished in the case ol the Piiiijah by the craniometric 
researches of Licuten.uit-Colonel ILavoloek Chailos J Grt*at additions have 
boon made to tho nuiiher of me.asnremeuts on In mg subjects by the exertions 
oi Mr Edgar Thuiston, Supoimtendeiit of l.tlinogiapliy for Southern India, 
under the comjirohensivn* wlienn* receiilly sanctioned by Jlis Jfixcollenoy Lord 
Curzoii , by ^li* T 11. Iloll.ind, Diiectir of the Geological Survey of India, 
who has contributed important tlaia lor tho Coorgsand Yeruvasof Southern India 
and the Kanets ol Kulu and Lahoul, by my .\nthropouietric Assistants Bai 
Sahih Kuinud Bohan Sa mania and Mr B A Gnjiti*, who have carried out 
under my iustriici ions ,au cvtiOiisivo sorJos oi m(*asuroments in Baluchistan, 
Rajputana, BombaA , and On ss.i , and by Lieut onani-ColoiK*! Waddoll, C I £., 
ol the liuUaii Medical Service, wlio has jmbhshed som i'ino-it Amluable data for 
Assam and paits of Bengal in the Journal ol ilio Asiatic Society of Bengal § 

770. it 18 clearly impossililc, wilhin the corap.iSM)f a Census B eport, to enter 
ujion .a full anal A SIS of all the measuromeiits Avhich liavc been collected. I 
have therefore selected three liharaoters, the proportions ot the head, the propor- 
tions of tho nose, and tlie stature, and haA^e included them in the tables in 
tho A olumo ol appendices For two groups I h-iAm also taken tho orbito-nasal 
index which all Olds a An*ry precise test of the comparatiic flatness of face, 
determined mainly by the prominence or depiessioii of the root of tho nose in 
relation to the hones of the orbit and clieok, whirh is a distinctive characteristic 
of the Moiigoli.an laci's Ihe measurements are arranged under tho seven 
types into Av inch 1 now propose to divide the iiopulation , in every case the 
average and the in.axmiuin and minimum indices or dimensions are shown ; 
and lor each ty^ie diagrams are given shoviingthe seriation of the data 
for the tribes oi easles selected as oharacli'ristic of tlio type It need hardly be 
addl'd tliai the cone lusions n hieh J have ventured to put forw'ard are ueces- 
snrily provisional, and a\i 11 bi of use m.unly as a guide to resi'aroli and as an 
indication of the progusss ma Ic up to date in this line of onqmry. During the 
next iiAm years tho data AAill 1 e gn'j.tly a Ided toby the othnograpbio 'survey, 
and Ave may then hope t» b** m .i position to m.iUe some approach to a final 
elassitication of the people of India on the basis of thiir physical charaotegns. 

* .1 A 1, XX, 2115 ' ^ 

t Contrihut^uns tv the Ci oi the People of the Rmpift of India* Trfiimotloot'Oj 

8i)i jHv of tthnb Vo) XXXIX, I'firl 111' (No , Vo) XXi> Part 1 (No 6) 

i iDUiitiii of Anatomy Atul XXViJ, p 30, i, \ 
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777* Meanwhile it may be of service to point out that no natural classification ntrai 
of the varieties of the human ^eoies has as yet boon arrived at. Certain 
extreme types can of course be readily distinguished. No one can fail to 
recognize we enormous structui al dilTci onces betw^of'u nn Andamanese and a 
Chinaman, an Englishman and a Negro, oi a Patagonian and a Ilottentot. But 
owing to the tendency of individuals to vaii, and the intei mixture of races 
which has gone on more or less at all tunes, and is continually increasing with 
modem improvements m conininnieai ions, the ajiparontl y impassable gulf be^ 
tween the extreme types is bridged oi'er by a niimboi of intemn diatc or transi- 
tional forms which shade into each other by almost impei’eoplible de’greeb It is 
therefore practically impossible to divide manhind into a number of definite 
groups in one or other of wbiob e\ory individual nill find a place Even as 
regards the pnmarj'^ groups tbero has been gi cat di^ersitj of o])inion, and the 
number suggested by difl’erent uriters ranges Irom two to moio than sixty In 
the main, however, as Floui'r luis'pointed out, there has alvaAs been a tendency 
to revert to the foui primitive tjpos sbetebed out hi' lannaeus— llu' Einopean, 

Asiatic, African, and American, reduced by Cuvier to three by tlie omission of 
the American tv pe. Blower himself is of opinion “that the primitive man, 
whatever he may have heen, has in the coin se of ages dnarieated into three 
extreme tvpe^ r< ^iresented by the ( auca'^ian of I uiojie. tlu' ^Mongolian of Asia, 
and the Ethiopian of Atnea, and “that all existing individnaK ot tliesyi eiesoan 
he ranged ai ound these tyjics or •■onieviliere oi olliei lietvrei'ii them” He 
therefore adopts as the b.isis of his clu‘«sifieation the iollowing tlnco typos — - 
• I. Glie Ethiopian, begi Old, or black tyjie with d.irk or nearly bla< Ic Tho throe 

complexion, frizzly black Imir ; a bead almost mv^anably long^^^'J^ 
(dolicho-(‘epbalie) , n vtTv broad and flat no‘>e, moder.ite or stanty 
, development of beaid, thick, ev oiled lips , laige teeth; and a long 

forearm. 

The Negroid is again sub-divided into four groups, with only one of 
which we are oonecrued bore 'J bis is the N eerito, rejii osent itI within tlio Indian 
Empire by the Andamanese I'liumcrated lor tlu' first time in the jiresont 
Census, and possibly by the Semangs ol the pingles ol Malacca, some of whom 
may have wandered up into tiu' Mergiii distiict of Burma In lespeot ot colour 
and hair, the A ndamanosi' elostdy ri'scinblc tlu' negro, but they hav'c bioad 
heads, their facial character*^ aio dilb'rent, and ibev form a very distmct group 
which has not been atVo^ted by int<‘nni\tuvc vvilli other races 

II. Tlie Mongolian, Xautboiis. or A ellovv tyjM*, with yelloiv or brownish 
complexion 'llu'se laci's have eoarsi- straight hair without any 
tendenev to eutl , the\ art' nMially beardh'ss oi neaily so , they are 
mostlv broad-beaded , tlu* face is broad and flat with projecting 
check hones , the nose small, and eoiis^iienouslv depressc'd at the root, 
the eves sunken and <>\elids peciiliarlv formed so as to give the ovc 
itselflheappeaiai.ee ol slanting downwards, the tooth ot mode- 
rate size. 

The Noithcin or Mongolo- Altaic gioiqi of Afongolians luelndes the nomadic 
races of Contial Asia w hose influence onth<‘ iiopulation of India will he discussed 
later on. The Tibetans and Burmest' are members of the Southern ^Mongolian 

group. 

ITT The Caucasian or white t> po has usually a fair shin ; hair fair or 
black, soft, straight or wavy , beard fullv (h'voloped ; fbo lieful 
form is long or medium ; tlu' face narrow'^ ; the nose narrow and 
prominent ; tho teeth small and tlio forearm short. 

Following Huxley, Blower divides the Caucasians into two groups — 

(а) The Xanthochroi or liloiide type, with fair hair, light eyes, and fair 
complexion They “chicflv inhabit Northovn Europe, but, much 
mixed with the next typo, they extend as far as Northern Africa 
and Afghanistan ” 

(б) Mclanochroi, “ with black hair and eyes, and skin of almost all shades 

^ fiom white to black ” Blower includes in lliis group not only the 

great majority of the inhabitants of Souiliern Em ope, Northern 
Africa and South-West Asia, consisting mainly of tho Aryan, Semi- 
tic and Hhmitio fa^lies, hut also the Dravidians of India, and tlie 
Yeddaha of 0«yl<jn'. 
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attempts at systeniatio artapgsment. It is difficult not to diatmsta classification 
ulnoh brings together in the same category people of such widely difl’erent 
appearance, liistc^, and traditions as the modern Greeks and ItofiaHna, and the 
black broad-nosed Bravidians of Central and Southern India. Pefichalfs arrange- 
ment BoeniB to bo in closin’ accordance with tlio facts establish*^ by recent 
observations ITo divub's the Caucasian type into (a) Indo Germans, Semi- 
tes, (c) namitcs or Berbers, and includes the ‘ Ilindus * (non-Dravidian Ind^ns) 
in tlie first of these groups. The I)rai idians are classed witii Sinhalese and 
Voddahs as pcnple of uncertain oiigin. Iluxloy treats them as Australioid. 

779 In 1 e'^pect of classifii’ution the general position in India is closely parallel 
to that di'sciibi'd sdioxe It is easy enough to distinguish certain well-marked 
types. Our ditnculties hegin uhen wo attempt to cairy the process of classifi- 
cation furtlier and to ditTerentiate the minor tvpes or sub-types which have 
been foriuecl hy varying degri'cs of intermixture betwi'en tlio mam types. The 
extri’mrs of tiu' seiios arc sharjily detun'd, but the intermediate types melt into 
each other, and it is hard to say u hero the dividinar lino should he drawn. 
ITorc ini’asmenu'nts are of gieat assistance, ('specially if they are arrangled^ in a 
Rories so as to bring out the rcLitn e preponderance of certain characters’ll} a 
large numhi'i ol the mcmhcis of particular groiijis. This is well illustrated by" 
the dj.igr.uns in the volume ol appendices and wullbe more fully d’welt i^ion 
below , "Wo ar(' 1 nrthcr asMsted hy the remarkable correspondence that may 
be observed at the pn'sent cl.iv, in all parts of India except tho Punjab, between 
variations ol jdnsjeal tvjie and difl(‘i cnees of grouping and social position 
This ot coiij’so is duo to the ojieiation ol the caste system, which in its 
most higltl^ developed form, the only form which admits ot precise definition, 
is, I holi('A<‘, cntiicly confined to India Nowhere else in the woild do we fine! 
the population ot a largo continent brokini np into an infinite number of mu- 
tually (‘xclusiA'c aggri'gnles, the members of wdueh aie forbidden by an inexor- 
able soci.il 1.1 w to niairy outside ot the giouj) to which they themsoJves belong 
Wliate\('r may ba\o been tin' oiigin and the earlier developments of (Taste, this 
absolute prohibition (d’ mixed mariiagcs stands forth now as its essential and 
most promini'ut dun actirislic, and tlie leeling against such unions is so deeply 
engrained m the ix'opli* that i^voii the Tlu'istic and reforming sect of the 
Prahmo Smuai has found a dilllculty in i i eemg ilsi'lf from tho ancient projudioiis, 
wdiilo the Ling.ivats of Wi'stern and Soiithirn India haAT transfoi mod themselves 


from a sect into a c.isto u ithin recent tinu's In a society thus organized, a 
society putting an cxti .‘n acunt value on 2>ude of Mood and tho id(*a of ceremonial 
purity* (lini'i’cnccs ol [ihxsic.il type, hoAvc\('r pvodu(’cd in tho first instance, may 
1)0 ('> [)('('dc(l to manifi'st a Inuh (U'gK'c, ot jii'rsisti'ucc, while methods which seek 
to tuK'c and cxjiri'ss swell ditTcicnces lin(l a peculiarly favouiahle field for thoir 
ojicrations In this rcsjieet Indi.i ]>iescnts a remaikahle contiast to most other 
fiaits of the world, where anthropometry has to confess itself hindered, if not 
hallli'd, hy the constant intermixtuie of types obscuring and confusing the data 
asccitamcd bv measuK nieiits. Thus in Europe, as Topi iiard observes, there is 
nothing to picA ent. the union “ of the blond Kymri with the dark-haired dwel- 
ler on the M(‘ditei ninoau, of tho broad -lu'aded Celt with the long-headed Scandi- 
navian, of tluT liny Lii])lander with tho tall Sw ede ” In fact all the recognized 
nations ol Ihiropc ‘U’c the ri'sult of a iiroccss of unrestricted crossing which has 
tusod a number ol distinct tiihal types into a more or less definable national 
type. In India tin' pr^xa ss {A fusion has long ago bct'n arrested and the degree 
of progress which 9 had made up to tho jioint at W'liich it ceased to operate is 
cxpiessod m the phANica^ cl laraot eristics of the groujis which have been left 
lieliind There is coiisequentty nc national typo and no nation in the ordinaiy 
bcuso of th(‘ word. 

rf'S "•* 780. Tlie measujromonts thcnisi'lres n'quirc a few words of exiilanation, which 

I. mu." will he gn en iii as popular language as the nature of the subject perpaita. The 

form of the head is ascertain^ by measuring m a horizontal plane the gr^test 
length from a definito point op, tho forehead (tho glabella) to the ba(^, oC the 
he.id, and the greatest breadlh a, little above tho ears. The X}f the 

bu'julih to tho length is then as* Bl percentage Cephalic 

iiulfx. tlie lengtii being taken , "Heads wjlha 

and over ait classi'd as broad or braidiy^oepli&lio ^ these ifitn an ,indbx under 80, 
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hut not Tinder 75, are ijalled medium heads (meso-or mesati-cojdialic) ; long or 
dolioho'Cephalip heads are tho^ iu which the ratio of breadth to length is below 
73 per cent. ' 

7>6l. It is not contended tliat these groupings correspond to the primary din- 
sions of mankind. Long, broad and medium heads aie met with in varying 
degrees of preponderance among tbo white, black and yoljQW races. But within 
these primary divisions the propoitions of the Iicad servo to mark off ♦important 
groups. Topinard shows how the form expressed by the index separates the 
long-headed Scandinavian people from the broatl-hoadod Celts and Slavs ; while 
the Esquimaux are distinginsliod on similar grounds from the Asiatic Mongols, 
and the Australians fiTim the JS^egritos All authorities agree in rogai ding the 
form of the head as an extremely constant and piTsistent charaeter, wlneli 
resists the iniluenoe of climate and plivsical surroundings, and (having nothing 
to do with the personal appearance of the individual) is not liable to bo modi- 
fied by the action of artificial selection. M<*n choose their wives mainly for 
their faces and figures, and a long-headed woman olTors no greater attractions of 
oxtemal form and colouring than her short-headed sister. The mtermixturo ot 
races with dill erent head-forms will of couise allecf the index, but oven hero 
there is a tendency to ro\<jrt to the original typo when the inlluenee ol 
crossing is withdrawn. On the ivhole, therefore, the form of Iho lu'ad, espociaJly 
w'hen combined with other charactois, is a good test of racial ailin’ ty. Jt may 
be added that neither the shape nor the size of the head seems to hear any diri'ct 
relation to intellectual capacity. Teoplc w itli long heads cannot be said to be 
Cleverer or more advanced in eultnro than people with shoit heads. 

782. In relation to the rest of Asia, Inilia m.iy bo described as an area of Head form 
mainly long-hoad(“d people separated by the H imalayas and its oil -shoots fi om the 
Mongolian country, where the broad-he.wled tipes are more numerous and more 
pronounced than any w hem idsc in the w'orld. At either end of the mountain 
harrier, broad heads are strongly repri'seuted in Assam and Burma on the east, 
and in Baluchistan on the west, and the same eharactei occurs in varying 
degrees in the lower Himalayas and in a belt of country on the west of India 
extending from Gupirat through the iJeeean to Cooig, the prc'cisc limits of 
which it 18 not yet possible to define In the Puniab, llaipiitana, and the 
United Proiinces long heads predominate, hut the tjpo giadually cliangcs us 
wo traiol eastwaid In Bihar medium heads pievail on the whole, while m 
certain of the Bengal groups a distinct tendency tow'aids hruehy-ceplialy may 
be observed, which shows itself in the Muhammadans ami Chandals of Eastern 
Bengal, is more distinctly marked in tht5 Kuyasths, and reaches it.s maximum 
development among the Bengal Brahmans In Beuinsiilar India south of th(‘ 

Vindhya ranges the prevalent typo seems to ho mainly long-he.ided or medium- 
headed, short heads appearing only m the western /.one of country referred to 
above. But the population of the coast has been much all eel ed hy foremn in 
iluouoc, Malayan or Indo-Chinese on the east, Arab, Persian, Alriean, 

European and Jewish on the west, and the mixed types 11 ms produced cannot 
he brought under any general formula. 

789. The proportions of the nose are determined on the same princi]ilo as those MtnRuremeni 
of the skull. The height and breadth are measured from ciwlam specified points, 
and the latter dimension is expressed as a percentage ol the foimer The nasal 
index, therefore, is simply the relation of the hrcadtli oi the nose to its height 
If a man’s nose is as broad as it is lugli— no infrequent case among tlio Lravj- 
dians — his index is 100. The results thus obtained are grei.oifdjHj.hEtjexsiassen'^ 

— narrow or fine noses (leptorrhine) in w’hieh the width is less than 70 percent, of 
the height ; broad noses (platyrrhinc) in which the iiroportion rises to 85 jier cent 
and over, and medium noses imesorrhino) with an index of from 70 to S3. The 
index, as Topinaid points out, (‘xpiessos wdth great .iccuraey the extent to which 
tho nostrils have been expanded and flattened out or eontraeted and refined, tlie 
Iieight in tbo two cases varying inversely. It thus re])rcscnts very distinctly the 
personal im^essions wliioh a particular type convoys to the observer. The broad 
nose of theHegro or tho typical Bra vidian is his most striking feature, and the 
index its proportions with unimpeachable accuracy. Where races with 

differed proportions have interimxedi tho index marks the degree of n oss- 

ing that has taken plaoe; a larga' mngo of vaiiatious ; and it cuahh’sus 

to group types in a t^at oird^ ootErespemdiDg to that suggested by other characters. 

2 K 
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For those reasons the nasal index is accepted by all anthropologists ’as one of 
the best tests of racial a IBlnity . 

784* Speaking generally, it may be said that the broad typo of nose is most 
common in Madras, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur ; that fine noses 
in the strict sense of the temr are confined to the Punjab and Baluchistan, and 
that the population of the rest of India tends to fall within the medium class 
Jiut the range of the index is very great It vanes in individual cases from 
*122 to D3, and the mean indices of diHeient groups differ considerably 
m the same ])art of the country. Tlic average nasal proportions of the 
Mai Pah.Tna tribe of Bc'ngal .ire expressed by the figure 1)4*5, while the pas- 
toral CJup^v^ of the Punjab have an index of 66'U, the Siklis of 68*8 and the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kayastha of 70 1. In other words, the typical Dravi- 
dian, as repr('sent(‘d by the Mai Paliana, has a nose as broad in proportion to 
its length as the Neirro, nhilc this feature in the Indo-Arjan group can fairly 
bear coraiiarisoii with the noses of sixlj-eiglit Parisians, measured by Topinard, 
which gave an average ot (10 4 Eicn more sinking is the curiously close 
cones pond enee lietuei'n the gradations ot racial tyjio indioaied by the nasal 
index and c»‘ilain ol Ihe social data .I'^oeriained by iiuhpimdent inquiry. If we 
1ak(‘ a senes ol castes in Bengal, Bihar, the lJmt'*d Provinces of Agra and 
(Judh, or Madras, and arr.ingi* them in the oider of the average nasal index, so 
that th (5 caste a\ ilh the linest nose shall he at the top, and that vnth the coarsest 
at (he hoi to'ii of the list, it will he Jouiid that tins ordt'v suhstaniially coire- 
sponds with th<‘ accepted ouIit ot social jirecedencc Thus in Bihar or the 
Umt.iid J*i‘o\inc<'s the <*ast<‘l<ss tnhes, Kols, Ivorw.ls Muiulas, and the like, who 
have not yet t'otereil the Bialnnatiu'al sxstem, occiqiy the lowest place in both 
si'Ties Tlu'ii come the A'crniin-eating Miisihais .md the leather dressing 
( harnars The fisher castes Baiin, Bind, and IvevAat arc a trifie higher in the 
scale; the jiastoral Uoala, the cultivating Kurmi, and a group of cognate 
eusies Irom wliose hands a Hralmian nny take Avater, IoUoaa in due order, and 
fiom tliem aac pass to the trading Jvhat ns, the landholding Bald lans and the 
ujipiT crust ol Jliiidu society 'I'hus, lor those parts ol India where there is 
an appiHciahlo strain of DraAidian blood it is sc,ireel> a pai adox to lay dow u 
as a law ol the < aste oii.’ani/.ati<m that the .social status of the memhors of a 
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particiilai giouj) A aiies in iiiAcise ralioto the mean relative AAidth ot their noses 
Jsor is this the oiiIa point in Avhieh the two sets of ohscrvatioiis— the sooial and 
the jiliysieal - hi'ar out and illustrate (‘aeh other I’lic eliaraoter of the curious 
mail luionial groupings tor AAhieii tlu' lati‘ ]Vli J. F MeLciinan devisetl tlic 
usclui term exoiianious also vanes in a deliude relation to llio grad.itions of 
physical t\pe W illiin a ceitan. range of nasal proportions, these suh-divisions 
arc based »ilmost exelusiAcl^ on the totem Along wath a somcwdiat liner form 
ol nos(‘ groups calhd alter a illages and huger teriitorial arons, or hearing the 
name ot ceitain tiilial oi communal ollicials, begin to appear, and above these 
again w"c reach tlu' I'jionniioiis s,.mts andlieroes who in India, asm Greece and 
iiome, an* associated aaiIIi a eertaiii stage oi Aryan progress. 

785 The coinparative flatness oi the JMongcdian face is a peculiarity which 
* cannot fail to strike the most casual ohseiver On closi'r examiuation this 
characteristic aa'iII he se^en to ho closely coiiiiecicd with the formation of the 
cheek-hones, the margins of thejiony sockets of the eyes, and the root of the 
nose No precise me.isiii ements«*au be made ot the clicek-honcs on the living 


subject. f('i iL IS impnssihle to fix .iny detimte points from which the dimension 
“caiHiCtakmi A lue Uiol how cimr, was devised by Mr Oldfield Thomas some 
years} ago ol measunug theielatiA'c projection ot the root ot the nose above the 
level ol the eye-soekois, aOucU < xjiresses a cry accurately th(‘ degree of flatness of 
face met with m diliercMt t,A [>es. It vias used h\ him for skulk, but it has the 
great advantage of btung oquB'ly apphcahlc to living persons and at Sir William 
Flower’s siigge-tion it has heon cxtensividA used m India, especially among lull 
tul)“s and wlievevor there w^as reason to su'^jicct an intermixture of Mongolian 
blood. The principle on vihicli it proceeds c.in ho described without lesoiiing 
to te.t*hnical language Any one who looks at a Gurkha in profile ynTU readily 
ohsei’M^ tlirt the loot of the nose rises much loss above the level of the eyc- 
soekets than is the case with Bnyopeans Or natives of Upjier India* Tbo object 
IS to determine the comparative elevation of the lowest point on tih6 root of the 
nose ahovo ilie piano of the eye-sockets. Thkisdone by marking a point on 
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tlie front surface of the outer edge of each orhit and a tliird point on the ocntio 
of the root of the nose where it is lowest The distance between the two orbital 
dots is then measured in a direct line and also the distance from each of thost* to 
the dot on the bridge of the nose. The former dimcnsitm rep)*esents the base 
of a triangle, the latter its two sides. The index is formed ])> calculating the 
percentage of the latter breadth on the foimer If, as is smWtimes the case, 
the bridge of the nose is let down so low that it do(“s not projoot at all beyond 
the level of the orbits, the two dimensions mil obvious]^ be of equal longtli and 
the index will he 100. If, on llio oilier hand, the elevation ol the bridge of the 
nose is marked the index may bo as high as 127 or I.'IO. In the paper already 
refoCTed to, whieli dealt only with skulls, Mr. Tliomas proposed the division of 
the index into three classes . — 

Platyoi>io 107 5. 

Meeopic 107 '■) to 110 0. 

Proopio above! loo 

The experience gniiuHl in India, which extends to a large number of castes 
and tnbes in all parts of the ooiiiitiy, has led me to adoi)t the lollowJiig giouning 
for the living subject — o .. i o 

Platyopic . . ... , below 110 

Mi'sopic 1 1 0 to 1 1 . 9 

Pio opic . . . , . . , . lli au*l ovor 

This brings the Mongoloid people of Assam and the I'astorn lliihalayas 
viithin the platjopio gioup, and onectiially diflormitiales them from the broad- 
headed races of Jlaluehistan, Fonihay and Coorg It also separates the ludo- 
Aryans from th(‘ Aryo-Dr.n idians 

, 7H6 Topiiiard’s classification of stature, which is generally accepted, com- statnrpm 

prises four groups . — ind,T^ 

Tali btntnu>6 170 0 tn (■>' 7") and ovei 

Aliove il)e average 105 c* ro. {*)' 5") and aiider 170 c ni (5' 7 ") 

Below the aveiago 1 ()(! e.ni (5^ </') aixl uiidei J65 (5' 5^') 

Small Btulures under 160 c ni (">' 8") 

'Much lias been writiim on the subject of tbe causes nbicb affect the statilrd. “ 

Tlio general conclusion soonis to be tliai in liluvopo llm question is a voiy 1 

complicated one and tliat tbe influence of laeo is to a great (‘xtent obscured by 
other factors, such as dimatts soil, elevation, lood sujqily, habits of life, occu- 
pation, and natural or aitilioial selection. Most of tliese causes also come into 
play in India, but not iieeessaiilv to tlu' .same exi<‘ut as in J'hiropo The in- 
fluence of city life, wlilcb in eivilisul countries as a lule teiah to reduce the 
stature and to produce pin sical degeneracy, is comparatively small in Ind la wlioro 
from iiity to oigbty-four per cent ol the jiopulation mk' eugagt'd in agrieulttire 
and live an outdoor life Nor arc tlu* conditions of factory indiistnes in India so 
trying or so likely to affect growth as in Emopo. Tlie opeiativcs do not attend 
so regularly noi do they work so hard, and many of them Ine m fcho conntiy 
lor a great pari ot the year, coining into the nulls only during (he slack season for 
agriculture Sonic of the indigenous hand-loom ueaA eis, however, show the 
lowest moan statuio jet rceordcil— a fa<‘t winch is i)robablv dui‘ to the unwhole- 
some conditions in winch they live In India as in Ihirope tbe dA\ellers in tbe 
hills are generally shorter than the peoph* of the plains, and within the bill 
region it may in either ease he observed iliat the stature is often greater nt, " 

high than at moderate altitudes — a fact uliicli has' been asexibed to thia^SJrfncc 
ol rigorous climate in killing off all but Augorous individuals. TniTillia tlie 
prevalence of malaria in the lower Ioa els and tbe loss boaltby (conditions ot lifo 
Avould probably tend to bring about the same result On the a\ hole, however, tbe 
digtribution of stature in India seems to sugg< st that race dilleiences ]»Iay a largoi 
part here than they do in Europe. The tallest statiues are ma4ed in flaluchis- 
tan, the Punjab, and Pajpiitana, and a yn-ogressive deedine may b(‘ traced doAvn 
the vallw of the Ganges until the lowest limit is reached among the Mongoloid 
people of the hills bordering on Assam. In the south of India the stature is iren- 
erally lower than in the plains of the north. The minimum is found among tlie 
Negritos of the Andaman islands» whose mc^ stature is given by I'lenike, as 
m.m, or 4 feet 10^ inches, 
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787 These physical data enable ns to divide the people of the Indian 
l]mpire into seven mam physical typos, the distribution of which is shown in 
the coloured map at the end of this chapter. If we include the Andamanese, the 
number of typos is eight, but for our present purpose this tiny group of 
Kegritoa may be disregai^od. Curious and interesting as they ate from the 
point of view of general anthropology, the Andamanese have had HO share in 
tlie making of the Indian people. They survive — a primitive outlier — on the 
extreme confines of the Empire to which they belong merely by virtue of tbe 
accident that thoir habitat has been selected as a convenient location for a penal 
settlement. . I have, however, thought it worth while to take this opportunity 
of publishing the measurements of 200 Andamanese, 300 males and 100 females, 
which were taken some years ago by Captain Moleswortb, then Surgeon at Port 
Blair, in (ho hojic that tlioy may bo of service to any one who has the leisure to 
undertake a monograph on tlie subject. 

788 Counting Irom the western frontier, wo may determine the following 
distinciivc tyjics — 

I. Tho Tt4rko- Iranian typo, represented by tlio Baloob, Brahui, and 
Afglians of the Baluchistan Agenev and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Probably formi'd by a fusion of Turki and Persian (‘lements in which the 
former prcdoTnin.i(e Statuns above mean, comjih'xiou fair, eyes mostly dark, 
but occasionally gioy; bair on face plentiful; head broad, nose moderately 
nairow, jiromiiKnit, and v(‘ry long 

II 'Tlie type, occupying the Punjab, Raj piitana, and Kash- 

mir and having .as its charactcTistic menibci*s (lie Raiputs, Khatris, and .Tats, 
T'bis type apinonclu's most closely to that asciibed to the tiaditional Aryan 
colonists of India TTio stature is mostly tall ; complexion fair , e\es dark ; bair 
on face pUnitiful; he.id long; nose narrow and jiromiucnl, but not specially 
long, 

III The Scytho-Draridian tvpe of Westorii India comprising the Maratha 
Bnlhinans, tin* Ivunbis, and the Coords, Probably formed by a mixture of 
Scythian and Dravidian elemi'nls, the foimi'r predominating in tho higher 
groups, the latter in the lower Tho liiwl is hro.Ml , comidexion fair; hair on 
, laiHi rather scanty; stitiiro medium, nose modi'rately fane and not conspi- 
cuously long 

IV. Tbe Jiryo-Drohidiau fop.ud in tbe United Provinces of Agra and 

Ondh, in parts of llajjmtan.i, in Bihjar and Ceylon, and rejnesented in its 
upper strata by tlio llmdusl.ani Br.'ili.ma'i and in its ‘loAVci by the Cliamar 
Probably tlu' result of the intermixtuii^, m variing pmportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravuli.in tyjas, tho iorincr element prodom mating in the loivcr 
groups and the latter in the higher. TTie lu'ad-form is long with a tendency to 
medium, the ooinjdexioii A.aries Irom lightish biouii to black ; the nose ranges 
Irom medium to liroad, being ahi .ays broad * t than among the Indo- Aryans , 
tin* staiuie is lower than in the l.itter group, usually below the average by the 
bCale gnen above i 

V. I’lie Jilongolo-Draridiaut^YH'^ qI I jO we r Bengal and Orissa, comprising 
the Bengal Br.'ihmans and K.lyisths, ihi;* Muhammadans ot liastein Bengal, and 
othei gioups peeuliai to tins part ot In^lia Probahlv a blend of Dravidian and 
Mongoloid (lements witli a strain of Ijndo- Aryan blood in the higher groups 
TTie lu'ad is broad , complexion dnrk liaii on face usually plentiful; stature 
medium , nos'* medium woth a fawdm'iie(’i to Iiroad 

VI. The Montjohnd tv])<?A)f the 'Himalayas, Nepal, Assam, and Burma 

repn Bahoul and Kulu, the Lepchas of Darjeeling, the 

Limbus, Murniis. and Omungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam, and tho Burmese 
TTie lu'ad is broad ; com pb'xion dark -with a y fdlow islv tinge , liair on face scanty ; 
stal.ure small or below arengo , nose fine to broad; face charactcristioally flat ; 
eyelids often oblique. 

VII TTie J)rat>idian type* extending from Ceylon to the vall^ of the 
Oangfis and peivading the vbole of Madras, ITydemhad, the Central Provinces, 
most of Central India, and Ohota Nagpur.^ Its most oharacteristic representa- 
lix es ar<5 the Paniy ans of the South Indian hills and the Santajja ol Ohota 
Nagpur Probably the original of the population of Indii)„ aowmodifled 
to a varying extent by the adnuittijre Aij^n, and'Hongoloid 

elements. In typical specizneiQS tii^ itatuco is or wlow jnean; the 
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coii-i[)lox]*on very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful with an occasional 
tendency to curl; ©yes dark; head long; nose vciy broad, sometimes depressed 
al the root, but not so as to make the face appear flat 

789, Before proceeding to dosciibo the types in further detail a few words 
of preliminary explanation are essential. In the first ]>laeo, it must be dearly 
understood that the areas occuiiied by the various typos do not admit of being 
defined as sharply as they are shown on the map They molt into each other 
insensibly, and although at the close of a day’s iournoy from one ethnic tract 
to another an observer %yhosc attont ion had been dirceted to the suhicet would 
realize clearly enough that the physical ^dlaraete^isti'^‘a of the people had under- 
gone an appreciable change, he would certainly he unable to say at what paiti- 
oular stago in liis progress the transformation had taken place. Allowance, 
therefore, must bo made for the necessary limitations of map-making, and it 
must not he suiiposed that a given type comes to an end as abruptly as the 
patch of colour denoting the area of its maximum prevalence. Si'condly, lot no 
one imagine tliat any type is alleged to bo in exclusive possi'ssion of the 
locality to which it is assigned When for example, lifadras is described as a 
Bravidian and Bengal as a Ai on golo-Brax idian tract, th.it does not mean 
that all the people of Afadras and Bcniral must of necessity belong to the 
predominant type. Prom time immemonnl a stream of movement in India 
has been sotting from w'cst to east and fiom north to south- -a tendency 
impelling the higher tyjies towards the territories oeciij>ied bv the loxi^or. Tn 
the course of this movomi'ut representatives of the Tndo- \ryan type have 
spread themselves all over India as conquerors, tiadeis, landowners, or prii'sts, 
preserving tlnor original cl laractind sties in vaiying degrees, .and rc'cciving a 
measure of social recognition dependent m the main on the supposed punty of 
,their desci'ut from the original immigrants. Pamily and e.iste tr.ulitions record 
countless instances oi such incursions, and in many cases the tradition is 
eoiifirmod by the eoneurrent testimony of historio.il documents and physical 
characteristics Even in the provinces farthest removed from the Indo-Ai./an 
settlements in North-Wi'stem India, mimihors of the upper castes are till 
readily distingnishahle hy their fi'atuies and complexion from the mass of the 
pojmlation, and their claims to represent a differimt raee aie thrown into relief* 
hy the definition now lor the first time attempted of tlie pri'dominant typo of the * 

province, lentil the exislenee of a lower type h.as been estiblished no special 
distinction is involved in belonging to a higher one 'riiirdh*, it may he said 
that the names assigned to the tojics heg the highly spccnl.atii e question of 
the elements wdiich haxo contributed to their formation The ciiticism is 


unanswerable. One can hut admit its truth, and plo.ad hy way of lustifieation 
that we must have some distinctive name.s for our tx pes, that names h.i six! 


solely on physical oliaracters are praetioally mere bundles of formuhe, and that 
if hypotheses of origin arc xvorth constructing at all one should not shrink 
from expressing them in their most telling form 

790. The Tnrko-Tmtmm tyjieis in practically oxclusix'o possession of Balu- lOTiio TurKo- 
chistan and the North-West Frontier Province Its leading charaeteri.stios 


arc the following -- 


(i) The head is broad, the mean indices ranging from 80 m the Baloch 
of the Western Punjab lo 85 in the, llaz.’ira. of Afghanistan T put a.side as 
doubtful c.ascs the llunzas, Nagars, and >. and tho Patlians of the Vorth- 


Western Punjab For the first three , *tie d.ita are scanty and it is possible 
that further enquiry might lead to thm^’uicT^ision in 1 uei . Tndo - Ar y an 1 1 1 

the case of the latter the individual indices xnry froiXiTS to and althoiigli 
broad heads preponderate ’bn the whole, there is a snflioient proportion oi long 
heads to warmnt the suspicion of i-ome mixture of blood. 

(ii) The proportions of nose (nasal indexl are fine or medium, the average 
indices running from f>7 8 in the Tarin to 80 5 in the Ilazara Some ol Bie 
individual indices are high and one Hazara attains tho remarkable figure of 111. 

. These abnormalities may probably be accounted for by the importation of 
Abyssiidan slaves. The proportions of the nose, howex'or, are lass distinct ire 
of the types than its great absolute length, which varies in individual < as(>s 
from 56 m.m.^ amoug the Hazaras to 65 among the Brrdiui. 'I he one ftxdure 
indeed tliat strikes on© in these people is the portentous length of tlicir no^'s 
and it is probably this peduliariiy that has given rise to the tradit ion of the 
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Jo wish origin of tho Afghans* Some of the Scythian coins exhibit it in a 
marked degree. As IM!. TTjfalvj'* has pointed out, the lineaments of Kadphises TI 
survive in the Dards of to-day, and ihe remark holds good of most of the 
people whom I have venl^red to include in tho Tiirko-Tranian typo. 

(iii) The mean orhito-nasal Index, which measures the relative flatness of 
the face, ranges with the Turko-Tranians from 111 in the Hasara to 118 in the 
Baloch, Ttrahui, and Dehwar. Tlie highest individual index (iSlloocurs among 
the Pathans of the North-Wc-stem Punjab and the lowest (118) among the 
Kafirs. The type as a whole is conspicuously pro-opio, and there are no signs 
of that dopre^'^iou of the root of the nose and corrosiponding flatness of the cheek 
hones to which tho appco, ranee popularly dcsorihod as Chinese or Mongolian 
is duo. Tn rospoot of this character the Hazaras scorn to he an exception. In 
them the individual indices form a continuous curve of striking regularity 
from 103 to 120, and it is a question whetlier tlic triho ought not to be included 
in the Mongoloid typo I prefer, however, to show thorn as Turko-Tranian, 
for it seems possible that they partake of tho elements of both types and repre- 
sent the points of contact between the two 

(iv) The average stature varies from 102 in tho Baloch of Makran to 172 
in the Achakzai Pathan of northern Baluchistan* Tho figure for the Hazara is 
108 which makes for their inclusion in the l\irko-Ir.aniau natlior than in the 


(ii) Tlie 

Iiido*A»yan 

type 


Mongoloid group , hut tho subjects measurivl heloiiged to one of tho regiments 
at Quetto and were probably nailior aho\'e tho average stature of tho tribe. 

791. The hulo- Jrytm typo predominates in Bajputana. tho Puniah, and the 
Kashmir valley, though in parts of tluse areas it, is associated to a varying extent 
with other elements Tt is readily distinguishable from the Turko-Iranian. Its 
most marked characteristics may he snramari/sed as follows ; — 

(i) Tho head-form is invariably long, fho average index ranging from 72 1 
in the Bajput to 71 1 in the Aw.'in The highest individual index (80' is Found 
among the K hat ris and the lowest (01) .ai/uong the Bajputs The seriatioiis 
bring out very clearly the enorrjnous preponderance of the long-headed type and 
present the sharpest contrast with those given for the Tiirko-Jranians. 

(ii) Tn respect of the propo|rtions of the nose there is very little difference 
'between tho two types Tlie Tn, do- Aryan index ranges from (50 9 m the Oujar 

to 76*2 in the Chuhra, and therel are fewer high individual indices , hut between 
the serlations there is not much jto choose On the other hand the Tndo- Aryans, 
notwithstanding their greater staflurc, have, noticeably .shoiter noses than the 
Turko-lranians. 


(liil Concerning the orb if(i. nasal index there is little to be said. All 
the members of tho Tndo-Arjnn /type are plaeed by fluir a\eragc indices within 
tho pro-opio group , their faces aiVc free from any suggestion of flatness and the 
figures expressing this chaiactcr n,in in a very regular series. Tho highest index 
(117*9) occurs among the B.'ijputs* and the lowest (113 1) amongst tho Khatris. 

(iv) Tho Tndo- Aryans have /the highest stature recorded in India, ranging 
fr^m 174 8 in the Bajput to 1^5 8 in th<‘ Arora. Individual measurements 
(if^Brijputs rise to 192* 1 and of Jafs (Sikhs) to 100*6 Stature alone, thoroforo, 
w'^'rc other indications w'anting, would serve to difTerontiate the Indo- Aryan 
from tho Aryo-Hravidlan typo of tloi United Pi*ovince8 and Bihar. 

The most important points to o hserve in the Indo- Aryan seiies of measure- 
ments arc the great uniformity o/f lyfic and the very slight differences between 
the higher and the lower grp;'^^f,, Soeifc.’ V» no gulf can ho wider than that which 
dividl^tav and MewaAfrom the scavoncing Chuhra of the 

Puniah. Physical y. the no is cast in nQi^h Iho same mould as tho other; 
and the difference in mean heii'ht which the^mations disclose is no greater 
than might easily he accounted f<^hy the fact that An respect of food, occupa- 
tion, and habits of life the Ba,;jput h.a« for many ffcnoi^ions enjoyed advanta^, 
tolling directlv on the development of stature, which circumstances Have denied 
to the Chuhra". StatuTC we know to he pcouliarly scnsitivVto oxtemal\in^la,ences 
of tliis kind. Other and more subtle influences re-act ujwn epvironpaent and 
tend to modify the type. Sikhism has transformed the despised Ohuhi^^O the 
wihhtTly M azhahi. 'Who shall say thsjimilitaiy service might not have t»e same 
elT(‘et. on groups belonging to Ih6 .social Starata of the Putijah,'' whose 

plnsieal eiulowmtjpt is hardly ohse rVeA at the top o f the spale ? 


• L’ Anthropologic, IX, 407. M4moi|6 «iT Htjja* 
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792 The Scytho’l>ravidu$n ij^ofi<sya& m a belt of country on the west of (m) Th« 
Jndia extending from Gujarat to voorg. It is represented at one extreme of this f^avld^an 
holt by the Nagar Brah.man^of Gjijarat and at the other by the remarkable type 
I)eoplc who have given fivpir name to the little province of Coorg Excluding 
tlic Katkaaris, who belong to the Eravidian type, the leading characteristics of 
the Sqytho-I^avidians are the following : — 

(i) The head-form ranges fiom 76 9 in the Deshasth Brahmans to 79 7 in 
the Nagar Briahrnans and 79*9 m the Brablms and the Coorgs, while the maxi- 
mum individual indices rise ns high as 92 uith the Maratha Kunbis and the 
Shonvi Brahmans. In the cjisc of the three type-specimens — the Nagar Brah- 
mans, the Prabhns, and the Coorgs — ^the mean index is virtually 80 and the 
predominance of the broad-headed pc is unmistakable. The seriations show 
that the gradations of type are fairly regular and a comparison with the 
diagrams of the Indo-Aryaiis brings out marked differences of head-form, 
where the features and complexion taken by tlu'msclvcs would appear to 
point to an identical origin Both indices and maxima are noticeably lower 
than among the Turko-Tranians. 

(ii) In the jn*o})ortioiis of the nose there is nothing much to remark, ITic 
mean indices vary from 72'0 m the Coorg to 81 9 in tlic Maliar, the Nagar 
lirahman giving 73 1 and the Prahliu 75 8. '1 he length of the nose, whether 
we look to the averages or the maxima, is distinctly less than among the Turko- 
Tranians, the ty pe most closely alhed to the Scy tlio-Eravidian. 

(iii) The mean orbito-nasal index vanes from 1131 in the Son Koli to 
the very hi^b figure of 120 in tli(! Coorg It deserves notice, hon ei er, that the 
minimum indices ran very low, and that tlic range bet\u‘(>n the highest 
maximum (132) and the lowest miniinuni (103) is considerable and jiomts to 
some mixture of blood. 

(iv) The mean stature vanes from ICO in the caso of the Kunbis to 
168*7 in the Coorgs and an examination of the figuios will show that it is on 
the whole lower than among the Turko-li amans. 

The tyiio is clearly distinguished from tlic I’urko Iranian by a lower statute, 
a greater length of head, ji high or nasal index, a shorter lume and a loAver orhito- 
Linsal index All of these characters, ox oipt peihaps the kust, nuiy’^ be due to a , 
xa'iymg degree of mtoi mixture wutli the Itravidians In the liiglier pcs tlic . 
amount of crossing seems to ha\c boon slmlit; m the lower the EraAidum elo- • 
nionts are more pronounced, wliilo m the Katkari the long head and mdc nose 
aic conspicuous. 

793. The jJryo- Th'at idiatt or Utml ustnni typo extends from the Eastern fron- (iv) The 
tier of the Pim]<ib to the sontborn extremity of Bihar, from which ])oint onn ards 
it melts into the Mongolo-Dravidiaii type of Bengal Proper. Il occujiicsthev.il- 
leys of the Ganges and Jumna and run', np into the louerleAols of the Eimalayas 
on the north and tho sloj)es of the Centr.il India plati'au on the south. Its 
higher represent ativcs apiiroacli the Indo-Aryan type, while the lower merahers 
oi the group arc in many respi'cts not very f.ir removed from tho Era\idians. The 
type is essentially .a mixed one, y<‘t its characteristics are readily dchnahlo and no 
ono Tv;ould take even an upjier class Hindustani for a i>uie Indo-Aryan or a 
Chamajf for a genuine Eravidian Turning now to details we find the following 
results : — 

(i) The head-form is long with a tendemjy<.iowa.rds medium. I'he average 
index varies from 72 1 in tho Kachi and' ICoiri yof Hindustan to 76*8 in the 
Eosadh of Bihar and 7b 7 in the Babhan The liig’/'st individual index (119) 
occurs among the Briblians of Bil,iar and the Bh.us 

of Hindustan. But the head-form tlirows little light-^v^q^'^.ie origin and afiinilics 
of the type and would o' itself barely si'rve to distinglS^ the Ary o-Era vidian 
trom the Indo-Aryan. Nor, indeed, would one expect it to do so, for the pure 
Erayidians are themselves a long-headed race, and the Iliudui-tam people might 
equally If ell have derived this oharactor from the Eravidian element in their 
li.xrontage., 

distinctive feature of tho type, the character which gives the 
real dud in its,, origin and stamps the Aryo-EravMian as racially different from 
the is to be found iu tho p® 0 |>ortion 8 of the nose. The average 

index runs m ani.Unbnolki^ series from 78*0 m the Bhuinhar of Hindustan and 
73 2 in the BrStdxui^ BihST to '66 in the Hindustani C’hamar and 88 7 iii 
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t1)(> Musaliar oi! BiUar. thus established ooiveapondB substantially 

wiili the scale of socM {ireioewoe iu^neodently asperUduod. 4t the top of 
tliu list are the Bhuiuham ivho rank 1 mi^ apaong the tendtofial adstocracy ol 
IJiiidustem lu^ Bihar ; then coiMe the Brahmans, fqllow^ed at a but yrct 
appreciable interval iy the clerkly ICayasths 'with on index; ci£ jicB ; while 
down at the bhttoin the lower strata of Hindu society ore lepeeaented by 
llio Ohamar, who tans hides and is credibly charged with poisoning oaidc^ and 
tho foul-f coding Musahar who cats pigs, snakes and jaokals and wtnSexuuao is 
]:)opularly derived from his penchant tor field-rats. The soriations tell the same 
tale as the* averages and mark the os^icutial distinction between iho 4i;ryo- 
Bravidian and Indo- Aryan types. The Hindustani Brahmans, with a s}%htly 
lower moan index than the Cliuhrds of tho Punjab, have a for larger proportion 
of tho broad noses which point to an admixture of Bravidian blood. 

(iii) The stutistici of height load to a similar conclusion. Thp mean 
stature of tho Ai’yo-BraMdians ranges from 1G6 cm. in tho Brahmans and 
Bliuinhars to 1.50 in tho Musahai*, tho corresponding figures in the Indo- 
Aiyan being ITI 'S and 106*8. The one begins wlicro the other leaves off. 

79Ji. Tlie dloutjolo- DravitUan or Bengali tyjie occupies tho delta of tho 
Gauges and its t ributarios from tho confines of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal. It is 
one of the most distnietii c types in India, and its members may bo rcctignized at 
a. glance throughout the wide area ivhcre tlieir remark able aptitude for clerical 
pursuits has procured them employment. IVithin its own habitat the type 
ext<‘iids to Hie Himalayas on the north and tho Province of Assam on the east 
and probably iueludes tho hulk of the jiopulation of Orissa. Tho wostem 
limit eoineides apjiroximately with tho hilly country of Chota Nagpur and 
Western Bengal. 

(i) l'lu‘ broad head of tho Bengali, of which the mean index varies, 
from 70*0 in tlie Brahman to 83*0 in the llajhansi Alagh, oflcotually difTerentiates 
tho tyiMi from tho Indo- Aryans or Ary o-Bravidians. Tho soriation of the 
cephalic index for the BTdImiaus of East Bengal is very regular in its gradations 
and presents a striking contrast with tin* corresponding diagrams for the Hindus- 
tani Brahmans and the llajpiit llcfo, as elsewhere, the inferenoos as to 
< racial afiiiiitj^ suggested by the moashremonts are in entire accord with the 
evidence afl'orded liy icaluros and gcn|ei*al appoaraiice. Eor example, it is a 
matter of common knou ledge that the ‘Jldjbansi Magh, of Chittagong who is in 
groat demand as a <*ook in European Aouscholds in Inc^ia and usually prospers 
exceedingly, resembles the u])])cr class Bengali of Eastern Bengal so closely that 
it takes an acute obsoiwer to tull the dSn’crouoo between the two. 


^I’lic numlier of high individual indices Hirings out the contrast with the Indo- 
Aryan andjioiiits to the infusion of BraJvidiau blood. In tho Bnihinan seriution 
th(‘ liner forms iiredomiuato, and it is ojicn to any ono to argue that, notwith- 
standing the unconijiromisiiig breadth 0 |f the head, the nose iorm may in their 
o.iso bo due to the remote strain of Indc^- Aryan ancestry to which their tradi- 
t ions hoar witness. u 

(iii) The stature vnries from 107 m \tho Brahmans of Western Bengid to 169 
in tho Koebh of the Sub-Himalgyan region. 

The scriations of tlie lCooh|^'‘ ^erve ispecial notice for tho indications 'whioh 
they give of tlio two eleiu«r>c ’^^bfUve combined to form the Mongolo- 

I ventuHd, on 

OYulonce lliw availublo, cjast in Dravidiaii stoelc who, 

bung driven by pressure from t1iC‘ ^Wb swamps and forests of North- 

ern and North-Eastern Bengal, wf rtnhorc brought into contact with th0 IMon- 
goloid races ufthe lower Himalayas and tho Assam bor4er, with the fesult 
that their type was affected in a varying degree bjr interi^^**^ **iese 
races. On the vhdle* hb’W^ever, I thought that Bravidian oharaotedipiites Wedo- 
ininated among them ovf^ Mongolian. My conclusions, which oedaewedin 
the main with those of Ophjhel IMlton ^ Other obseryexSk luHe.»oatobeen 
([uostioni'd by Ideutonant’^Cohm^ in n 

the limlmmpuira 


* J. A. s. s., Vd.! 
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the Kochli both in and in Assam* denies their Draridian 

orii^in and desoribai i^etn as M^cmg^ldd themgh somewhat hotero- 

g«‘iioou8/* For miTj^Oses of oominrhoD X hare inviudod both his measnremon<s 
and my wm jhi we same *diagxatn. As re^rds the hoad-form and the stature 
the two sets of olai^ryatlonfl are practically identical. Tn the case cf the nose, 
Colonsl WaddhU’a data show a far higher proportion of broad noses than mine, 
and deibdy point to a strong Dravidian element. On the other hand, the orbitu< 
nasal exhibits, though in a less degree, some distinetire Mongoloid 

cliaraCteadstics. One can ask for no better iUustmtion of the efficacy of the 
method of Anthropometry in its appUoation to a mixed or transitional type 
than ihe fact that, while two independent ohserverH have formed different 
opinions as to the relative preponderance of its component elements, the data 
obtained by them from a sejiarato series of individuals correspond to the re- 
markaldo extent indicated by the Kochli diagram There is of course no real 
confliot of opinion betisoen Colonel Waddell and myscK. The whole q^nestion 
turns upon the point of view of the observ^or. ^'ake the Koohli in Dinajpur 
and Bangpor and they strike you ns in the main Dravidian ; travel furtlier 
oast, and include in your svirvcy the cognate Kaeburi of Assam, and there is 
no mistaking the fact that Mongoloid characteristics i)rodominato The same 
may be* said of the Bengali type ns a whole ; in Western Bengal the Dravidi.in 
elemont is prominent , in Dacca and Mymensmgh the type has undergone 
a ohanCT which suientiiic methods enable us to assign to the effect oi‘,coutact 
with a Mongolian race. 

' 796 Cm its northern and eastom frontier India marches with the groat Tin. 

Mongolian region of the earth. Iho effect of ibis contact with an almost ex- 
clusivoly broad-headi d population is indicaii'd in yellow on th(‘ map, and a ^ 
•glance will show how the area within which this particular foreign influence lias 
impressed itself upon India widens gradually from iivestto east. The Punjab and 
Uiiidustan are loft virtually untouched ; the Bcmgalis exhibit a typo sensibly 
modifled in the direction of Mongolijui characters ; the Assamese are un- 
mistakably klcaigolohl ; and in Burma the only non-klongolian elements aie 
the result of recent immigration from India. This condition of things is 
of oourse mamly duo to the intervention of the great phj sioal harrier of ilic * 
Ilimalayas, ” the human equator of the earth,” as an American anthropologist* 
has caUod it, wbioli throughout its length offers an impassable obstacle to the 
southward extension of, the ^Mongolian races. But other causes also enter in. 

No one who is acquainted with the xoiiulation of the Lower Himalayas can 
have failed to observe that in the west there has been a substantial iutermixture 


of Indo- Aryan elements, while in the east the ])rcvaiHng t\pc down to the 
verge of the plains is exclusively M ongoloid llie reasou seems to he that the 
warlike races of the Punjab and Ilindustan invaded the pleasant places of the 
hilk and conquered for themselves the little kingdoms which onoe extended 
from the Kashmir valley to the eastom border of Nejial, The Dogras or nil! 


Kdjpats of Kangra, and the Khas of Nopal lonn the living record of those for- 
gotten enterprises. Puithor oast the conditions were reversed. Neither 
Bengalis nor Assamese hav o any stomach for fighting ; thej submitted tamely 
to the periodical raids of the hill people, and the oulv chock upon the inoursious 
of the jitter was their inability to stand the hoat-<5f the 2da<ms. They occupied 
liowerer, the whole of the lower ranges the Duars or gates of Bhutan 

until diiS)? 08 S 0 ssed by us. Thus in the^astk ^Oimaluyas none of the plains 
])OOpllB>;aiadO good a f«X>ting ^j^Var^he fjn tbiB^^p.y 

cxdlusite possession of races 

The summaries The higliJ^®P**oducefc^il the volume of appendices 

relate to a fairly large Xho lowest and the type is distinot. * 

(I) T?ho provaloni mean indices khow some re- 

maricaede d^artures typo. The Jaintia index is 72*9, thus falling 

withlA<^ iuttg-headedfcategoi^, and sevmttl tribes have indices betw'ocn 75 
and 80. . These low indices arc, however, based upcm a comparatively small 
uumb8|}^l|]ah|Si[^ it seems not* unlikely that a larger series of measure- 
ments mbdify .ths Jn any case a great deal of work 

will to determine the probable 

IP...! I — . I — . , 
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affinities of the nupawRW Hpngolol^ tab^ who hahftbit the hilly region 

between India *^*'^*W * * ' <A 

(ii) The lo jrajB^.hf varia- 

tions, but on bU^ mnihatim it mit be eeen thai^<jhe|d|gB«t for 
the nio«t part ixiaitinad io tribes represeioM by a coin^taMl^ aqa^^tlimber 
of subjects. In the larger groups the ineau mdeac ran^ 

the IjepGhas to 84*6 for the Chakmal and 86*3 for the KMauasi ^a^Kjttptem 
(1^3*0) and the Murmis (75*2) falling between those extremes, t mm lest 
mean index 93T occurs among the Mande or Qnro in one of wbed[^,abbl|^ 
to Lieutonaiit-Colonel Waddell, the width oC the nose exceeds its hejii^i to 
an extent iudicatid by the suriirising ratio of 117. But only ;|^&ros 
have been measured and looking to the possibilities of crossing one o^n swNSely 
regard the ligures as oonclusiyo. On the measurements given in th^ table 
there may be some question whether the IVIando should not be olMsed as 
Mongolo-I)i*avidiau, and this ^ lew may be thought to derive some support 
from Buchanan's description of them as a wild section of the Kochh. , 

(iii) U nder the head of siature there is nothing much to remark. ICho 
Qurungs (169*8) are lh|p tallest and the Miris (15G‘4i) the shortest of the 
tribes inoludul ui the table. The 1 00 Tiliotans show an avera^ of 168*3 
which may be recrarded ^ fairly typical. The tallest individuals (IfO) sre 
found among the Tibetans' and Ai urmis, the shortest (141) are Khambusi and 
Khasias. 

(iv^ The characleristio orhito-nasal index, which measures the relative 
datness or proinineneo of the root of the nose and tbo adjacent features,* 
fields singularly unifoim results. The average vanes in the large groups, which 
alone arc worth considoriiig, from 106 4 in th(* Chakma to 109*1 in tbo 
Tibetan. For the Lepohas, Lieutenant -Colonel AVaddell’s observations yield, 
a moan index of 105*8, with a maximum of 119 and a minimum of 02, 
against my average of 108 1 ranging from 113 to 103. As my 6g ores relate 
to n larger number of suhji'cLs (67 against 36), 1 have soleoted them in prcfoi- 
onoe to his for inclusion in the diairiam showing soriation. A glance at the 
diagmms given for the Lepohas of Larjeeliug and the Chakmds of the Hill 
' Traols of Chittagong will show how logulurly the gradations of the indices 
are distributed, and w ill bring out better tlnn any description the ooirre- 
sponilenees and divei g<‘necs o( type. 

79(5. The Dravidinn race, the most primitive of the Indian types, occupies 
the oldest geological formation in India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, ter- 
raced plateaux, -md nudulatiug plains which stretches, roughly speaking, from 
the Vindhjas to Capo Comoim On the east and w’cst of the peninsular area the 
domain of the Uraiidian is conterminous with the Ghats ; wliile farther north 
it reat'hes on one side to the* Aravallis and on the other to the Bajaiahal hills. 

VI hero the original chai act eristics have been unchanged by contact with Indo- 
Aryan or Mongoloid people the type is remarkably uniform and distjuciive. 
I.n.bour is the birthriglit of the pure Bravidian, and as a coolie he is in jKCeat 
demand wherever one meets him. Wh< tlior hoeing tea in Assam, the Buars 
.aud Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern Bengal, or doin^ soaveugeris 
work iu the streets of Caleuttfi, Itnngoon, and Singapur, he is recognisable 
at a glance by his bkiek skin, kds squat figure and the negro-like proportions 
of his nose, Jn the upper strata vast social deposit which is her0 treated 
as Dravidian these typical eliaj^iMei isticia tend to thin out and disappOUa^ but 
them trac es. /-f the original stsijik survive in varying degree^. We 
must look to the researches of Mr. Thurston, who is conducting the ^Wibxtg- 
graphic Survey of Southcrri India to define and classify the numiM!0tUi sub- 
types thus estohlishpdji/nnd to determine the causes which have given rise to 
tliom. ‘ / ^ 

Turning now ‘ ib. Iho aofeial measurements we find the foUowin| aplbeifio 
characlois;-— \ 

(i) Tlxe head-form is m^um with a tendency in of . 

length. The mean indiott's^W^'wb^dhLO^ 

ot the Nilgiris and 72*9 the 
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the other hand, the tyw ||9 inoStaMr xne^Hm. Among the largo groups the 
Chik (73*8). the ll&le (7i’8), the Khaxia (74-5), and 

tho long-he^ diyirfon; while for all 

the othejkwt low imoM about 7$ cmd 70. In this past of India 
the W eountry, the vast stretches of fhvor^hauntod 

jungh^i^b^t^piiei^itof ahd the compact tribal organizat&ia and inde* 

pcnaw hf the Bxartdian races have tended to proserre iheiia singutarly 
free 'We intrusion of foreign iniluooce, and for these reasons 1 oolievi* 
that lih^.nietdarCmonts may ho taken os fairly typical. The seiiation given for 
the Ssnil^ thows how regularly the individnal indices arc graduated. 

* 1^)' lA Southern India the mean proportions of the nose vaiy from OO’l 
in tha. XAmhadis of Mysore and 731 in the Vcllalas of Madras to 85 1 in 
the of Malabar. In Chota Nagpur and Western Pongal the range 

of vuolij&in is less marked and the mean indices run from 82*6 in the Kurmi 
of iM^hhum in a gradually ascending scries to 0V5 in the Mtile of the Santa! 
Parganaa. The Asur figure of 9.5*9 may he loft out of account as it relates to 
only two subjects. In both regions the mean proportions of the nose cor- 
respond in the main to the gradations of social precedence, and such diyergences 
as occur udnait of being plausibly accounted for. At the'head of 'the jibysioal 
series in Sonthom India stand the Lambadi with a moan index; of 09*1 . Th<-r 
do noti however, employ the local Praliraans as priests and their touch is held 
to convey ceremonial pollution. Tint there is reason to helawo that they are a 
nomadic people from Upper India, and that their social rank is low merely 
because they have not been absorbed in the social system of the South. Next 
come the Vellalus, the groat cultivating caste of the Tamil country, with a mean 
index of 73*1. They are classed as Saf or puie ^'udras ; fhe lirahinanswho 
‘sorvo them as priests will take curds and butter from their hands and will 
cook in any pari of their houses 'I'lio Tamil Br.ihmans themselves belong, 
indeed, to a lower physical type; hut thou* mean index of 76 7 has pndiahly 
been affected by the inclusion in the grou]) of some tribal priests, who obtained 
rec(^nition as Brahmans, when their votaries insensibly bee line Hindus. Then 
follow the Palli (77 9) a large grou]) mainly employed in agiiculturc, who 
claim twioe-bom rank and frequently desci*ibe themselves as Jignikida or fire- ' 
bom ’K8hatriy.as. Low down in the social as in the physical scale, are the ' 
Parayan or Pariah, with an index of ^'0, whose mere vicinity jioUutes, but 
whose traditions point to the probability that their status was not always so 
degraded as we find it at the present dai This conjecture derives some sup- 
|iort frCm the fact that the Kad*in, Mukkudan and Paniyau, with substantially 
broader noses, yet take higher social rank. 

(iii) Among the Bravidians of Southern India the moan stature ranges 
from 170 in the Shanans of Tinnevelly to 1.53 in the Pulaiyans of Travancore , 
and individual measurements vary from 182*8 in the former group to 143 1 
in the latter. Mr. Thurston has drawn mj attention to the well-marked 
oorrblation between siatuie and the proiiortions of the nose which is brought 
out by the following statement : — 

Mean Stniur<>* Mtau nasal index* 


Agttmadaiyaa 
Bswera . 

Tojan . 

Ilawil Brahman 
. . 

Tamil Parayan 
Imla . 

Xlidir . 
|!l|iB^yan 


. . liti ’ '' explain 

of the Indian B 

. ibe ptM 

. . 159*9 80*4 

167*7. 89*8 


< , ^raym. . . . . 167 

Ohoia Nagpur and Western Bengal the statu $ 
the Orapn of Bandii to 167’7 in theL ^ 


from 
the IS 
traoa 


aided 

that in those d 


80*4 

89*8 

961 

■^re uniform, varying 
*^aharia and Male of 
. ^ of the nose, though 


aa^ the correlation with the the nose, though 

ase.hidden wluoh veils thcThepoHem 

^bu region evi- 
^ and conjecture, 

the Bast waiTants us m I'uakmgt 
s *xerW^ by much the same x>roceBsca as 
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those that wo find in opevftHDn to-day. , Saoh ar^ our ^^terials for a study of 
tho evolution of tha rilij^he' can, present but 

shadowy outliuesiUtl wi^d 

main with ^uty 'daia jmsses 

at the same time should offer a ebhil»i^ and plaufdble of tho 

ethnic oonditiouB which prevail at the preset time. "• V, 

'798, TheoId«»t of the sevmi types is probably the t)ravidian.' ^eirlow 
staturoi blaok shin, long heads, broad ncKses, and relatively long tore-axi^ dis^tin- 
guish them from the rest of the population and appear at first sight to oopfirm 
Huxleys surmise that they may bo related to the aborigines of AuKtralin. 
Linguistic affinities, especially me resemblanoo between the punibmls in 
Mundari and in certain Australian dialects, and the snrvival of sbmb ahk$rl^c 
forms of the boomerang in Southern India, have been cited in support ^bf this 
view, and an appeal has also been made to Sclatcr’s hypothec of a duhHaerged 
continent of Lomuria, extending from Madagascar to tho Malay i^lfipedago, 
and linking India udth Africa on the one side and Australia on tho 
other. But Sir William Turner’s comparative study of the diameters of 
Australian and Dravidian crania has not led him to tho conclusion 


that these data can be adduced in support of the theory of the 
unity of the two peoples. The facts which cast doubt on the Australian 
affinities of tho Dravidians finally refute the hasty opinion which seeks 
to associate them, with the tiny, broad-headed, and woolly-haired Negritos 
of the Andamans and the Philippines. This is the last word of sdentifie 
authority, and hero wo might leave tho subject, were it not that another 
theory of the origin of the Dravidians was adopted by Sir William Hunter 
ill the account of the non-Aryan races ojf India given by him in The Indian 
Umpire. According to this view there ;aro two hranohes of the Dravidians — 
the Kolarlans, speaking dialects allied to Mimdari, and the Dravidians 
proper, whose languages belong to tho Tamil family Tho former entereil 
India from the North-East and occupiedi the northern portion of the Tindhya 
table-land. Thcio they wore conqueror and split into fragments by the main 
body of Dravidians who found their wai^ into the Punjab through the North- 
• \y extern posses and pi essod forii ard towards tho South of India. The basis of 
t tliis theory is obscure. Its account of the Dravidians seems to rest upon a 

• supposed affinity between tho Bvahui diolloct of Baluchistan and tho languages 

of Southern India ; while the hypothi^sis of tho Noidh-Eastern oiigin of tho 
Kolarigns depends on the fancied recognition of Mongolian oharacteristios 

among \the people of Chota Nagpur ) But in tho first place the distinction 

betwoenyColarians and Dravidians is pnlyely linguistic and does not correspond 
- to any diffci'ences of physical type Sjecondly, it is extremely improbable that 

a large body of very black ond consin'cfeuously* long-headed types should have 
come from tho one region of tire Barth, which is peopled exclusively by races 
with broad heads and yellow ooi^plexions. W^iththis wemay dismiss tho theory 
which assigns a trans-Himalaylan origin to the Dravidians. Taking them as 
we find them now it may safely fbe said that their present geographical distri- 
bution, the marked uniformity kif pliysioal characters among the more primi- 
tive members of ^ ^vwiup, theifc animistic religion, their dMinotive languages, 
their stone monis black skifi,+lifllir retention of a primitive system of totemism 
justify us in A the upper strata jf>s^he earliest inhabitants of India of whom 
" . ^we have any laeso typical cha^*'*" 

Tho Tn.io- iraces.^il<-fTvrio disousslstH^ known as the Aryan oontxbifdi^ 

Aryan ty|.e there^iSuheecTto enter here. Whether’'TlJn^iiig?;that can properly be d^qCi^ed 
as an Aryan, race ever existed ; whether the heads^ its members were lobg« ’ ac- 
cording to Penka, or shoi’i aooording to Sei^i ; whottharrits original was 

Scandinavia, th^^ Lithuanian Steppe, South-Basterfi Kussia, C^nt^ Aphiti^Crlkdia 
itself, as various a^tboriries have held ; or again whetheb^he te«m' is 

anything more than expression denoting the hefbsc^B^^cm'^up 

of people whose langtiages h|>l«0^ to .the Aryan family of arc 

questions which may for onr^'^’eseat pttr|)ose he left unanBW<w^^'‘^b^Ai'c 
oonoemerl merely with the 

at fbe pivsent day, a definite seiwBkiesbtedtiry the 

winch is marked by a relatively meli^ilght, finely 

e'ul l^h'ptonlnne) nose; along, developed 
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forehead, regular features, and a high facial angle. The stature is hit'h and 
the general build ^ Ugar^ is well prbportioned, being relatively massive in 
the Juts and Tohative!!^ ;ie|BtidSr the Bajputs. Ihroughout the group the 
]>rodoiniz^Ult oolptiir hC ^ transparent brown, with a ten* 

denoy toww^dl dso^iWldttdeS insIBbe lower iKwial strata. Except among the 
Meos imd llinfts of Bajputana* where a strain of Bhil blood may perhaps be 
clisiKsmed, the tad shows no signs ot having been modified by ocmtaot with the 
Eravidtsw jihyBioal oharaoteristics are remarkably uniform ; and the geogra- 
])hicid pondiiiona of its habitat tend to exclude the , possibility of intermixture 
with t^hHahk races of the South. In respect of their social ohaiact^rs the Indo- 
Aryaxtilt na X have ventured to call them, arc equally distinot from the bulk of 
the In^an people. They have not u holly escaped the contagion of oasto ; but 
itsbem^are less rigid bore than elsewhere; and the social system retains 
featnree which recall the more fluid organization of the tribe. Marriage in 
particular is not restricted by t\)e hard and fast limits which oaste tends to 
impose but. is regulated within large groups by the princiide of hypergamy or 
‘ mawy^ing up * which was supiK)sed to govern the connubial relations of the 
four original classes (varna) in the syslem described by Manu Even now Raj- 
puts and dats occasionally intermarry, the Rajputs taking waives fiom the dais 
but refusing to give their own maidens in return What is the exception to day 
18 paid to have been the rule in earlier times. In shoit, both social and ])hysical 
oharaoters are those of a comparatively •homogeneous community which has 
been but little alTooied by crossing with alien races 

800. The uniformity of the Indo-Aryan typo can he accounted for only by Oo »>«' in* 
one of two hypotheses (1 ) that its members were mdi!?enons to the l^imjab, (2) 
that th^ entered India in a oonijiact body or in a continuous stream of lamilies 
from beyond the North-West frontier. Jt is dear tha they cannot have oomo 
•by sea, and equally clear that tlicy could not have found tbeir way into India 
round the Eastern end of the Himalayas I’lie theory that the Punjab was the 
cradle of the Aryan race was propounded by Mr. A Curzon* about fifty years 
ago on the basis of some lathur crude linguistic sjieciiiations , but it met with no 
aooeptanoe and the opinion of European scholars from Von Schlegel dow n to 
the present time is unanimous in lavour of the foreign origin ot the Jndo< ^ 
Aryans. The arguments appealed to arc mainly pihilological Vedic hteiuturo, * ^ 
indeed, as Zimmert admits, throws but scanty light upon the subject, tor no great 
weight can be laid uyxm the identification of thorher Easixwith tlic Ainxes, 
thb name by wliioh the Jaxartes was known to IJerodotus Following authority, 
however, wo may assume for our present jiurposo that the ancestors of the 
Jndo-Aryans came into India from the norili-wcst, and that at the time of 
their arrival the peninsula, as far as the valley of the (Jangos and .Tunma, was 
in the possession of the Eravidians I'lic only indication oi the latter people having 
extended further to the west, is to bo found in the survival of Brabui, an islaml 


of supposed Eravidian siieeoh, among the Iranian languages of Baluchistan. 
But tne present speakers of Prahni are certainly not Eravidmns by race ; ami 
we find no traces of Dravidian blood among the Indo- Aryans of to-day. It seems 
probable, therefore, that when the Indo-Aryans entered the Punjab they bi-ought 
their owm women with them, and were not reduced to the necessity of capturing 
Eravidian brides. On no other supposition can wc explain the comparative 


puritar of their typo. ^ 

801. Now if thephysioal and 80 oial^o^#fK\ ns of the Indian Borderland had 
been the same in those remote ages find ’ riiem ^ the pi nnrnt r1||\|, -f 

difllcblt to 8oe how tho slow advanoy^ family or triiiaTm^ Wi tTO^ have pi\)- 
ceeded on a scale large enough to ^ult in an effective occupation of th^ Punjab. 
The XiNUELtior stnp itself, a mercj^ngle of barren hills and narrow volleys, is ill 
adaptePitO SOrvo asan offtcinoi gcnmuni ; while a pastoral pecmle moving by clans or 
famiflei* fipom more favoured regfons further west would have found their way 
barred li^yi^obfiAaoles which cmly the strongest nyembers of the community could 
have Mj^lKlo^UPtted. The women gHd children must have been left behind or they 
would. Ijwo puSiriihed Jy the way. Again, given the present rainfall and climate 

eliould we find to-day, within 
a meaiOTil|j||y^^^ tl|e*fi»T0i2red region that would give off 


0g^.0^uciie < f 

MH entiy into 
Indii 
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tho swarm of emigrants required to people tlie Puinalj ? Surely, not in 
South-Lostorn Persia, with its, inbospitanle d^rts id drifting srmd ; nor on the 


dreary Central Asmn 


ifi w^re mJs a scantossiyemadic population finds 

j * ^ Jjt. a ■*. a.r.L ^ 


a meagre subskt^rce. litibn It certain Utat duxli^ tbe <par Jourtlbafasand 

years that may haTU' ^elapsed dnee tha Aiyans began to press fbward into 
India the climate of*' the countries through which they passed may not have 
undergone a material change ? 1 here is a certain amount of evidence, the 
v;ilue of which I am anxious not to overrate, in favour of this svqmosition 
Mr. W. T. Blanford, writing in 1873* thought it probable that the raand^ both 
in Central Asia and Persia had fallen ofT greatly in modern times, and tlmt owing 
mainljr to this cause, and in a less degree to the destruction of trees and hushes, 
the climate had become appreciably drier, cultivation had fallen off and the 
population had greatly declined in numbers. Nearly thirty years later, wo find 
Mr. Blanford’s views confirmed and developed by Mr. E. Vredenburg in his 
Geological Skoteh of the Baluchistan Beseit and part of Eastern Persiat. 
Mr. Vredenburg applies to the problem the known jinnciples of physical geogra- 
phy and shows how, given a dvv mdlmg minfall, in a tract situated like Eastern 
Persia and Baluchistan evajxiration is bound to xiroduee tho present condition of 
perennial dmught As the rainfall deelinos fcitile plains relapse into deserts ; 
lakes are transformed into liideous salt marshes ; the springs in the hills 
dry up and an cki of desolation sejs in No liuman agency howovor corrupt, 
no mere mis-govemniont however colossal, could bring about suoh widespread 
disaster.* 'I'he village communities, give them hut earth and water, would 
outlast the conqueror and the maranchu*, as they have done in India. Tho 
forces of nature alone could clelcat thoir patient industry It is the great 
merit of Mr Vredenhurg’s pajior that it indicates the true cause of the facts 
observed and expo'-es the fallacy of tho belief, countenanced by a long series of, 
travellers, that oriental inertia and corruption are chiefly answerable for the 
present condition of Baluchistan. In illustration of the state of things which 
must have existed in some former age he tells us how in the desolate vnlloys of 
the State oi Khnian there exist hundreds of stone walls, known locally as 
gorhands or “ dams of tho infidels,” which mark the edges of ancient terraced 
fields and retain even now remnants of soil which once was cultivated. A 
legend still survives that the builders of these walls carried the earth in hags 
on their backs from the alluvial desert to tho south, a form of labour which 
the indolent Baloch regards as degrading to the dignity of a man. Toil of this 
sort, wliethor the soil was transiiorted by hea-sts of burden or by men, can only 
liave been undertaken in tJie certain hope oi a substantial return No one 
would construct fields in a rainless wilderness of ravines, or build walls which 
have lasted for centuries to retain water where water there was none Nor is it 
likely that the cultivation was confined to the lulls Arguing from what One sees 
in India it seems F.ir more likely that those tciTaood fields represent the 
overflow of a flourLshmg agricultural oomaiunity driven up into the hills by 
the pressure of population m the plains Gradually as the climate changed, tho 
level alluvial tracts, deprived of rainfall, lapsed into desert ; the bulk of the 
|)opulation drifted on into the Punjab while those who remainckl behind turned 
their jiloughsharos into swords and eked out by pillage the meagre livelihood 
to be won from patclies of soil'ijx the hills Last of all, tho springs on which 
this scahty cultivation dcpendccrs.^^uijk and disappeared, till nothing was 
left but the stone walls to rec all thel^a^urs of tho forgotten people who built 

802 The pioturo, which these observatiol;^ enable us to construct, of a ooHntry 
of great lakes and fertile iilains extending from ihe centre of Persia to the western 
confines of or let ns say from the Basuf'i-Kavir in 'Wostern Khoxasan to 

tho deserts of E^irtsn and Kharan, may hclu^ throw light upon tho ptbblem 
of the Indo- Aryan advance into the Punjab. Tfhe population of such a%aot, as 
they began to press on ibeir own means of sul^istenoe or were ptudkid.! forward 
by mounsions from tho west, wotild naturally ha^^V Jnoved on by tribeafM»d|amiHes 
w^ithout any disturbance id tbfeSr sodal order, wouM have *m^iOd the 
valley of the Indus. Arriving qaan Organm^cMoifiel^ 

of 1 srael when they entered PalostBMif'" ^oy E&od and no 


• Qn»rt. Jour. Owl, '8*1^ xattx aSTk)' ^ 
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temptation to talc to themselves any Dravidian rlaugliters of ITetli, and they M'ould 
have preserved theijr type as distinct 9s Ive find it in the Punjab to-day. The 
niovomeni must ol^nise have bean gradual and must have extended over many 
centimes* dnting the idimate oontinued to dry up and the possibilities 

of agriovdtiureio detfilne* 'When the ncfir conditions had beoome fully established 
the Nosth'^'Westeaen Frontier of India was closed to the slow ndvanof of family or 
tribal iin%ratidn and tmsoained open only to bands of fighting men or adven- 
turous n^mn^i who could force weir way through long zones ^ waterless deserts 
ending in a maze of robber-haunted hills. Armed invasion took the place of 
peaceful: colonization. But the invaders, however great their strength, could in 
any ease bring relatively few w'^omen in their train. This is the determining 
factor both of the ethnology and of the history of India. As each wave of 
conquerors* Greek* Scythian, Arab, Moglial, that entered the country by land 
became more or less absorbed in the indigenous jiopulation, their iihysiquc 
changed, their individuality vanished, their energy was sapped, and dominion 
passra from their hands into those of mnro vigorous successom. 

803. Fortheoriginofthe A ryo-Dravidiaiityj[)c we need not travel beyond the The a«o- 
ingenious hypothesis }iut forward by Dr. Ilocrnle twenty j ears ago 
firmed by the recent researolies of Dr Grierson’s Linguistic Survey. Ihis theory^** 
theory supposes that after the first swarm of Judo-Ar\nns had occupied the 
Punjab, a second wave of Aryan-speaking pco])le, the remote ancestors of the 
Aryo-Dravidians of 1«-day, impelled by somoeilmic upheaval, or did veil forward 
by the change of climate m Central \si*i to which me have i of erred above, 

• made their way into India through (Jilgit and Clutml and ostablisliod them- 
selves in the plains of the Ganges and Jumna, the sacred Middle-land {Madhya^ 
desff) of Vedic tradition Here they eanie in contact uith the Lravidians; 
here by the stress of that contact, caste was evolved ; hero the "Vedas were 
composed and the whole fantastic structure of orthodox ritual and usage was 
built up. T'or tl e linguistic evidence in favour ot this vieiv I must refer the 
leader to Dr Grierson’s Clmpter on language. For my present purjicse it is 
sufficient to note that tlio i ecord of ph} sical eharaetei-s boars out tlio conclu- 
sions suggested by philology. The type of tin* people now dwelling in the 
IMiddle-mnd is precisely wliat might Imve b(‘en exjn cted to result from the, 
incursion of a fair long-headed race, travelling by a route which prevented , 
women from accorapnnying tlu'm, into a land inhabited by dnrk-skinned 

S ravidions. '1 ho men of th(‘ stronger race took to themselves the womop of 
e weaker, and from ihese unions was evolved the mixed typo which we find 
in Hindustan and Bihar. The degree of intermixture varied to the extent 
indicated in the detailed tables oi mcasuiements; at one end of the scale the 
type approaches the Indo-Aryaii, at the other it almost merges in the Lraviflian ^ 

It may be said that the theory of a second wave of Aryans, resting as it 
does ou the somew'hat uncertain data of philology, is not really required for the 
purpose of explaining the facts. "Vi by should we not content ourselves by 
assuming that the original Indo-Aryans outgrew their settlements on the Indus 
and throw off swarms of emigrants who passed down the 0 ^ 11 : 1*8 valley, modi- 
fying their type as they W'cnt by allianoes with the Dravidian inliabitants ? 

But on this view of the problem it is difficult to account for the marked 


divergence of type tliat distinuuishes the jicqple of the Eastern Tunjah from 
the people of '1^’estem Hindustan. If thc^ had hecu no second and distinct 
incursion ooming in like a w'^edge bolib|ff^g^Qriginnl colonists, no such sharp 
contrast would now he discemiblc.^if^^ other 

gra^Uona aiid Mien^ oIjsci4..tion 
Eot OODW as ttoy do m affirm*, ^ a marked okigo takw plae. 

whe« .about the loogitade of / Sirbmd-a namo wud itself preser 
tadi^ of aa etW fron^, Uor is this the Italy point in fa 
l>r. Hoemlo s hypothesw. It fjnther explains how it is that tho Vcdi. 

OQI^ TO reference to the roniJo by which the Ar, ans enfenai India o. 
eartee^romta on the Ijsausj aud it aooounto for tho antagonism 
the Fi^tteru a. A W^m Actions and for the fact that the latter « ere 
“ *"a*?"!&** MOW «n»ttred inhabitants of the »l 
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of Mongoloid blood is reJatiTely stjxing in the East and appreciably 

wt akcr m the West. l^irhere the lado-Aryan factor 

is so small 88 to he l^eahK e^Eeeptions «|Wiy^h^ W(>tiofld* ^ he 

tradition oherishod hy^<M 3^’jihlWlwT«!!i<i ;S&yastJi'l3## their 

unoestors came rrgnl '^atianj at tim Mmtataon of ^|ng 
Yedio xitnal ^to ^ nnhallotired region is home out to a st^sfeKolial degree by 
the meaatkroxnenis m these onstes, thoi^h even among them in^atkmh aare not 
-jK anting o£ occasional intermixture uri'lD PmTidiaas.* If* howevet* t^jie is 
regardt^ as a whole the racial features are seen to he eompuratit<^ distinct. 
The physical degeneration uhich has taken place ma^ he due to thdinhuence 
of a relaxing climate and an onfeehling diet, and sinU mcfflis xxn^ps tO the 
practice of marrying immature children, the great blot on the social aystem of 
the upper classes of ilcngal. 

DiaT^dfun**' fi<r(‘igii elcincnts that hsive contributed to the making cf the 

typo* Indian people tuvo have now heon x)a*i8ed in review. We hare seen thO Indo- 
Aryan typo xuamtsiining a hisj-h dcgiee of purity in the Tanjah and iBajputana, 
transformed by an increasing adnii\turo of Draviclian blood in Hindustan and 
Bihar, and vanishing beyond recognition in the swamps of Lower Bengal. 

o Lave found the Mongoloid races predominant on the eastern and 
northern frontiers, confined to the hills where the people of the plains were 
strong, hut further east, where they came in contact with feebler folk, 
mixing -with the Bravidrtn element to iorm the type characteristic of the 
mass ol*lhe poxiulatlon of Bengal and Assam A third foreign elem^mt still 
remains to he accounttd lor. It has long been known, mainly from Chinese 
6ourcos, tuiiiih monted by the evidence of coins and the uncertain testimony 
of Indian tradition, that long after the si'ttlement of the Indo-Aryans in the 
I^unjab succcsbive swarms ot nomadic people, vaguely designated Sakas or 
Scitlhians, forced a way into India from the west, nnd established their dominion 
over portions of the Bunjah, Sind, Gujarat, Bajputana, and Central India. 
'The impulse which started them on their wanderings may bo traced in some 
instances to tribal upheavals in far distant China, while in other oases bands 
• already on the move wore puslu d foruard from Central Asia. All these peoples 
, came from regions which, so far as we know, have from time immemorial been 
ooeupied by broad-headed races. 

iiB hl.torj 806. In the tinie of the Aohmmcninn kings of Persia the Soythians who 

were known to the Chinese as i>8e occupied the regions lying between the lower 
* Gourso of the Sillis or .laxarles and lake Balkash. We learn from Herodotus 


that according to the opinion of classical antiquity these Scythians were riding 
people u ho wore breeches and used hows of a lashion of tfieir own. It may be 
gathered from other sources that the empire of the Scythians extended uji 
to the plains of Eastern Turkestan. In the sixth century B.O. the Scythians, 
who' were then renow ned for their ^ alour and their riches, came within the 
scope of the ambitious policy of Cyrus Their king Amorges was made priso- 
ner, hut Sparethra, his wife, rallied the remains of the army, repulsed the Ber- 
sians, and eompdlod them to surrender her husband in exchange for the priso- 
ners she had taken. Notwithstauding this temporary sucooss the Scyth- 
ians were nevertheless lecoguizcd as tributaries of the Persians, and the portion 
of Turkestan winch they occupied formed the tw'entieth Satrapy of the *Per- 
sian Jilmpiro, Later on* they rega^““i4 their independence, for at the battle of 
Arbt'la wo find thi'm fighting.^ Persian side no longer as subjects hut 
of great fmgm onts " hich may be coUeotQd from 

cmifiTifiB eS Tn/Ii*,. annals which tell us h0W> the 

the dosed -writers are supplemented by tne rj-ipiod Sogdianaand l^mnsoadima at 
of the Itglnally locat«*d in Soutlii*rii i Jf^'ictrian monarchy about 4^ year 
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country called after theza 8akastaii| Segistan, ArachoEda, and Drangi- 

ana. JBut they 'ereepa Air 100 years, for in the year 25 B. C, 

the Yueebji Of Scythians then emigrated east* 

ward and IhnitjiM# Weet^ ^lertion of the Pan jah* Th» route 

they Xn^ie uncertain; but td & people of 

their Sahostau it would seem''t]^^ %ae march 

throned antf Kaehhi would have presented no Berldds 'difficulty. 

Among ilb figurea on the rock of Behistan there k one whidi* 

biUTs the mune m Qakuka the Scythian. Khanikoif, wxitii^ in 1686, m^essed 
to reco^iniee in thip figure the features of a Kirghiz of the present day. Ujfalyy, 
bowew, ;i^sri(ards the statement as doubtful, lie says that ho has nerer seen a 
Kirgl^'lv^^ endb a luxuriant beard, and the physiognomy of the figure in 
que^ion anjjctears to him to be Turko-Tartar presenting a mixture of Mongolian 
and Aryan lineaments. 

807. Dhe Indo^Scythian Yueohi, afterward known as the Tokhori, while 
settlediin Eastern Turkestan to the south of the Tian Shan range were defeated 
by the ^ung-nu or Iluns in 201*165 B. C. They tied towards the west, oroesed 
the meUnta^ and took possession <»f the part of JKactnona inhabited by the 
Tajiks. A portion of them remtunod in Eastern lUrkestan in the mountainous 
country to the BOuth*west of Khotan. The Chm<*se called these people the Siao 
or little Yueohi in order to disiinguish them from tlic others Bhom they 
designated the Ta or great Yuechi. Ihe Yueclii occupied Central Asia and the 
north-west Of India for more than five centuries from 130 H. C. to 426 *A. D. 


'J'hc Hindus called them Sakfis and lurushkas, hut their kings seem to have 
known Of no other dynastic title than that of Kushan. Ihe Chinese annals tell 
us how Kitolo, Chief of the great Kuslnuis, whose name is identified with the 
l^idara of the coins, giving wa> before the incureions of the Eplithahtcs crossed 
the Paropamisus and founded iu the year 426 of our ora th^ kingdom of Gand- 
hara of which in the time ol his son Pesliawar became the capital. Fifty years 
Liter the Ephthalites took possession of Gandhara and forced the Kushans to 
retreat into Chiti^l, Cilgit, and Kashmir. 

808. Just at the time when (lie Kushaus w'ere establishing themselves in * 
Ciandhkra, the Ephthalites or lioa of ihe Chinese annals, who were then settled. • 
on the north ol,the great wall of China, being driven out of their territory by the ’ 
•Juan- Juan started westward and overran iu succession Sogdiana, Khwarizm, 


Bactriana, and finally the^ north-west portion of India Their invading move- 
ments reached India in "^the reign of Bkanda Gupta, 452 — 480, and brought 
aI)out the disiuptiou ol the Gupta Empire. The Ephthalites were known in 
India as Huns The leader of the iuvasion of India, who succeeded in snatching 
Gundhara from the Kuslians and established his capital at Sakala, is called by 
the Chinese Laolih and the inscriptions enable us to identify him with the 
original liOkhan Edayadilya of the coins Bisson loramaaia (400 — 516) took 
possession of Gujarat, llajputana and portion of the Ganges valley, and in this 
w ay the fluns came into possession of the ancient Gupta kingdom. I'oramana’s 
successor Mihirakula (515 — 544) added at tlic beginning of his reign Kashmir 
to his kingdom, hut eventually siiccumhcd to the combined attack of a con- 
federation of the Hindu Princes of Malw'^ and Magadha. 

809* These are the historical data, ^anty as they aro, they serve to establish lu poMiWe 
the fact that during a long period of time swo^s of nomadic people, whose out- 
laudish natnes are conveniently generic term Scythian, 

poured dmiia, conquered and Their* 

memotfal** ruJ«. but Iboiflui^rpmbablyll^r^, Mutant 

" 5’S^ «>™ple4 Ot the people thenuK'lTw lUl tearos 
to hare MIllSW jmd tlw simleut wtho enquires what has beoome of t'hi-m 
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WC 1 e by all accounts nations or Itprdes of horsemen, short and sturdy of stature, 
and skilled in the use of the ho’fr. In their original h<nne8 on the Central 
Asian steppes their manner of life was that of past^cal 'nomads; and their 
instinots were of the ]^H^tory order. It Se»ms thereto nnhkoly 
that their desoeni^ts aie to be looked for among trib^ dxe essentially of 
the long-headed type, tall heavy men without any natiifarimlatudfe for horse- 
manship, settled agi'ienlturists with no traditions of a nomamc and marauding 
c past Still less probable is it that waves of foreign conquerors entering India 
at a date when me Indo-Aryans had long been an organized community should 
have been absorbed by them so completely as to take rank among their most 
typical representatives, while the form of their heads, the most pfeftsistent of 
racial distinctions, was transformed from the extreme of one type to the extreme 
of another without leaving any tiaoc of the transitional forms involved in the 
process. Such are the contradictions which beset the attempt to identify the 
Scythians wdth the Jiits and Rajputs The only escape from them seems to lie 
in an alternative hypothesis which is sugefcsted by the measurements summar- 
ised in the Soytho-Dravidian Table, Those data show that a zone of hroad- 
headod people may still be traced southwards from the region of the Western 
Punjab in which we lose sight of (he Scythians, right through the Peocantill it 
attains its furthest extension among the Coorgs Is it not conceivable that this 
may mark the track of tho Scjtliians who first occupied tlie groat grazing coun- 
try of the Western Punjab and tlien, pressed upon by later invaders and finding 
their progress oasiw ard blocked by the Indo-Aiyans, turnod towards the south, 
mingled with the Dravidian population and became the anoestois of the Mara- 
thas ? 'I he physical typo of the people of tho Deccan accords fairly well with 
this theory, while the arguments deinred from language [and religion do not 
seem to conflict with it. For, after entering India the Scythians readily 
adopted an Aryan language written m tho Kharosthi character and accepted 
Buddhism as thoir religion. These they would have earned with them to the 
south. Tlieir Prakrit speech W'ould have developed into Marathi while their 
Buddhistic doctrines would have been absorbed m that fusion of magic and 
metaphysics which has resulted in popular lliuduism. Nor is it wholly fanci- 
,ful to discover some aspects of Maratlia history w'hich lend it incidental support 
On this view tho wide-ranging forays of the Marathas, their guerilla methods 
of warfare, thoir unscrupulous deahngs with friend and foe, their genius for 
intrigue and their consequent failure to build up an enduring dominion, and 
finally the individuality of character and tenacity of purpose which distinguish 
them at the present day — all those may be regarded as parts of the inheritance 
which has come to them from their Scythian ancestors 

810. Up to this point 1 have boon dealing with the racial divisions of the 
people of India, w ith Ethnology properly so called. I now turn to their social 
divisions, to the Ethnographic data as distinguished from the Ethnological. Those 
divisions are either tribes or castes, which in their turn are further suh-diviUed 
with reference usually to matrimonial considerations. A tribe as we find it in 
I ndia is & collection of families or groups of families bearing a common name 
winch as a rule does not denote any specific occupation ; generally dninimg 
common descent from a mythical or historical ancestor and occasionally from 
an animal, but in some parts of the country held together rather by the obliga- 
tions of blood-feud than by the tr tition of kinship ; usually speaking the same 
language and occupying, xessmgT claiming to occupy a definite tract of 

^ A tribe is : iiot iiocos-sarily ^ i* i® *«>* 

Able rule that a man of a particular b® marry a woman of that tribe 
Aunot marry a woman of a different b®* 

11. Wo may distinguish several kinc?^ ^ various pupfii Jot India 
hough it cannot be said that each rA® seven racial types heaiU nwn dis- 
' 'tm of tribe, Nevertheless the frespondence between sets of 

sufficiently close to warrant® conjecture that4##A type was 

lized on a chameteristio txil that* ha\ u* 

ir disappearance has been 

g the tribal divisu»)s:whii^>,|t 

'Scribing the .JL ^Uow the 
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81 2.^ The i)ra tribe exists in its most compact and vigorous form Th« 
among tlfe people of Chota Ihwpur. Descriptions^ of two typical instances are 
given in the Appejt:idlaf.>tlDae^^ of lif^da and 8antal. Such a tribe is " 

usually divided inti> a number of ^<^moas groups, eatdi of vbiob bo^rs the 
name of an axdmal of '^t^t oominon in the locality. Usually also there is a 
distinct viUa^ orgaloizatlosi eennisising in its most developed formii 9< jiieadman 
with bis assiataat^aad! a pri^t with various acolytes whose bxisixM^ it is to 
propitiate tiie various undefined powers from whom physical ills are* ter be appre-, 
bonded. Another ramarkahle instance of the tribal organization d the Dravi- 
dians is "to be ^^pund among the Eandhs or Eondhs of the Orissa Kandh Male, 
once infahiOus for the human sacrifices which they oitered to propitiate the 
earth goddess with the object of ensuring good crops and immunity from disease 
and aomd^ts. A grim memorial of these forgotten horrors is to be seen in the 
Mndras Museum in the form of a rude representation in wood of the head 
and trunk of an elephant pivoted on a stout post. To tliis the victim was 
bound head downwards and the machine was slowly turned round in the centre 
of a crowd of worshippers who hacked and toro awav scraps of flesh to bury in 
their fields, chanting the while a ghastly hymn an extract fi‘om which illustrates 
very clearly the theory of sympathetic magic undoj'lying the ritual— 

As tko tears stream from thine eyes, 

So may the rain pour flown in Atari 
As the roueuB trickles from thy nostrils, 

So may it (lnzy.le at intervals , • 

As thy blood gushes forth 

* So may the vegetation sprout ; 

As thy gore falls in di ops. 

So may the grams of nee foim. 


* A number of these wooden elephants, which had been used at saorifioes, 
w'cre found and burnt by the British officers m ho jmt down human sacrifice 
in the Eandh country. The w’orm-oaten specimen at Madras is probably 
unique. 'I’he Kandhs are divided into .'lO gocMs or exogamous sects, each of 
which bears the name of nmuta or village , l>cli eves all its members to bo 
descended from a common ancestor, and as a rule divells as a body of blood*. • 
relations in the commune or grou]) of villages after which it is called. The’ . 
Eandh gochi appears, therefore, to represent the nearest approach that has yet 
been discovered to tho local exogamous tribe believed by Mr. McLennan 
to be the primitive unit of human sooii'ty. 

813. Tho Mongoloid typo of tribe as found intheNaga 11 ills is divided Tha 
somewhat on the same pattern as the Eandhs inlo a number of Khels, each 

of which is in theory an exogamons group of blood- relations dwelling apart 
in its own territory and more or less at war with the rest of the world. Each 
Khel fortifies the locality which it inhabits W'itb a stockade, a deep ditch full 
of bamboo calthrojis, and a craftily devisetl ladder, and raids are constantly made 
by one upon the otl^r for the purpose of capturing wives. So far as our 
present researches ha ^e gone no very clear traces have been found of totemism 
among the Mongoloid races qf India, hut the Mongoloid people of the Eastern 
Himalayas and the Chittagong Hills have a singular system of exogamous 
groups based upon their real or mytliical ancestors^ Instances of this grotesque 
variant of eponymy are the Chakma clans icj’^^vochd, ‘ the man who ate rotten 
shrimps,’ JPira hhangSi, * the fat man who h* 'ie stool,’ Aruyd, * the skeleton,’ 
and so forth; 

814. Among the Turleo-Irani aL — 

tribe ; — f 


(<») Tribes based npon kinship Afghan 

known as Pathtos or speakers of tlnj^ashtu language ^ 
one 0,aas Abdttr Bashid who lived jMthe country imm^^^^u 
Eohoi'SuUma^ and was 87tii in '<wcent from Ma&k 
theory, aaya Mr. Hughes-Buller m^is admirable acoot^i^». t 
bf Balac^lstasi ** an Afgh&a t.r3ie^ constituted from a n-> 
groups of aayi-'imBoeiit is through the fa 

inherits With a good 

arc to be fqnim awfdnm c^aB^n groups know 

gayah. The latter texfn means * lilting in the samo f m 







